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PREFACE. 


S COTT’S notes t* Quentin Durward are here printed 
partly as footnotes—distinguished by the addition of 
his name—partly after the text. 

In the preparation of this Edition the following works 
have been of most assistance:—Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; 
Masson’s British Novelists; Hutton’s Scott (English Men 
of Letters); Saintsbury’s Essays in English Literature 
(Second Series); Millar’s Literary History of Scotland ; 
Saintsbury’s Sir Walter Scott (Famous Scots Series); various 
articles in Dictionary of National Biography, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica , and Chambers’s Encyclopedia; Michelet’s Histoire 
de France ; The New English Dictionary, The Oxford 
Dialect % Dictionary, and those of Skeat, Jamieson, and 
Litt*<$. ' * , 

A recent edition of Scott’s principal authority, Philippe 
de Comines’ Mhnoires , is B. de Mandrot’s, with introduction 
and # ndtes, 2 vcis., Paris, 1901—1903. 

W. M. 


fuly , 1907. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


I. LIFE OF SCOTT. 

THE Border clan of Scotts liad in early days been notorious 
raiders and fighters. Later, however, the branch from which 
Sir Walter was descended turned to sheep-farming; and his 
father left the paternal farm of Sandy-Knowe to study law in 
Edinburgh. He became a Writer to the Signet—the highest 
grade of solicitor in Scotland—and is pictured in Redgauntlet 
as Alan Fairford’s father. Scott’s mother was a Rutherford, 
also of Border origin; and on both sides of the house he was 
connected with the Swintons, the Haliburtons, and other well- 
known Border families. The year of his birth belongs to 
a series *pro^fic in great men: Wellington and Napole^rt^tvero 
ben in 1769, Wordsworth in 1770, Scott in 1771 (15th August), 
Coleridge in 1772, When eighteen months old* Scott had aft 
illness which lamed him for life and caused his removal to 
Sandy-f nowe, where he grew healthy and strong, and where 
^ early learned to love the Borderland and its legends. After 
his return to Edinburgh, he attended the High School. He 
was never diligent at his school tasks, but he read widely. 
Outside school he won fame among his schoolfellows equally 
for the, enchanting stories he told them and for his prowess 
in fight^ with boys of the town./ 

After some time at school in Kelso, Scott entered Edinburgh 
University, and in 1786 was apprenticed in hjs father’s office. 

b 2 
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K Not long after this a severe illness confined him to bed for 
d, lengthened period, during which he fo'und Cjgreat delight in 
history, especially military history, romance, legends and 
ballads. In his youth and early manhood he was an inde-^ 
fatigable walker, and loved to visit places renowned in history 
or legend, and to hunt for traditional ballads lor stories. He 
finally resolved to read for the Scottish Bar, and in 1792 be¬ 
came, as it is called, an Advocate. His legal career concerns 
us little, except that by means of it, especially as Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire and Clerk of the Court of Session, he acquired 
a vaiied experience of human nature—an experience which in 
his writings he skilfully utilised. Scott began his literary 
career by translating from German poetry. In 1802 he pub¬ 
lished the first volumes of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border , materials for which he had collected in his many 
excursions. Inspired by the traditional ballads, he wrote The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel ’ published 1805; and its immediate 
and unprecedented success decided him to make literature the 
chief aim of his life. Another romantic poem, Marmion f ap¬ 
peared in 1808, then The Lady of the Lake in 1810 and Rokeby 
in 1812. In these romances Scott restored an art lost to 
English Literature for centuries—the art of making readers 
interested in a long poem by means of story, incident and 
description. Scattered through the poems, as later through 
the novels ( infra , p. 86), are delightful snatchy o# ballad 
and song. 

In 1813 Scptt re-commenced a prose romance begun eight 
years before, which was published anonymously with the title 
of Waverley in 1814 and had a success beyond all expectation. 
Next year came another poem, The Lord of the Isles^ an^ 
another novel, Guy Mannering, by the Author of Waverley. 
The Antiquary appeared in May, 1816; and in December 
Scott published The Black Dwarf and Old Mortality , choosing 
a fresh incognito and pretending that these novels were edited 
by the schoolmaster of Gandercleugh—an imaginary village— 
from some papers of his deceased assistant Peter Pattieson 
inscribed Tales of My Landlord. The Heart of Midlothian , 
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1818, formed the second series of the Tales ; The Bride of/ 
Lammermoor afid !k Legend of Montrose , 1819, the third. 
Meanwhik in 1817 Rob Roy had been published as by the 
►Author of Waverley. For long, till 1827 in fact, Scott declined 
to avow the authorship publicly. Not only so, but he sought 
by various means to mystify the public. He wrote, for example, 
of Scott as another than himself: see infra , pp. 23 sqq.; (hty 
Mannering , chap. XXVI.; Dedicatory Epistle to Ivanhoe\ and 
Introductory Epi slle?o The Fortunes of Nigel. Yet competent 
judges speedily decided that the Author of Waverley was one 
with the compiler of Tales of My Landlord , and that the only 
writer capable of both was the Editor of The Minstrelsy and 
the poet of Marmion. Edinburgh friends at once fixed on 
Scott as the writer of Waverley. In a letter of July, 1814, he 
remarks; “David Hume, nephew of the historian, says the 
author must be of a Jacobite family and predilections, a 
yeoman-cavalry man, and a Scottish lawyer, and desires me 
to guess in whom these happy attributes are united.” Scott 
was Quartermaster of the Edinburgh Volunteer Cavalry. 

Ivanhoe appeared in the end of 1819; and in quick suc¬ 
cession came The Monastery, The Abbot, Kenilworth , The 
Pirate , The Fortunes of Nigel\ Peveril of the Peak , Quentin 
Durward\ St Ronatis Well , Redgauntlet , The Betrothed\ The 
Talisman. In 1825 the firm of Ballantyne and Co., in which 
Scott had £ share, faijpd and brought him face to face with 
bankruptcy. He refused to become bankrupt, and courageously 
assumed the gigantic task of clearing off th% firm’s debt of 
£117,000. He was in failing health, but struggled bravely on; 
and in.five years produced, besides The Tales of a Grandfather 
'•md* other works, the following novels: Woodstock , Tales of the 
Canongate (one of them The Fair Maid of Perth), Anne of 
Geierstein , and a final series of Tales of My Landlord. By 
1831 the debt was reduced to ,£54,000, but Scott had been 
struck down by paralysis. A voyage to the Mediterranean and 
a visit to Italy did him no permanent good. He was brought 
home to his beloved Abbotsford on the Tweed, where he died « 
21 st September, 1832. 
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Scott was conspicuous not merely for intellectual genius 
Sut also for goodness and greatness of heart* He was a man 
of thorough uprightness and integrity, of unbounded generosity, 
and of rare sympathy. He possessed a winning personality** 
that attracted to him not human beings alono, but also dogs, 
horses, cats and, ludicrous though it appears, pigs. 

♦ 

II. SCOTT AS A NOVELIST. 

In 1812 Byron’s Childe Harold took the reading world by 
storm. The new poet’s popularity went on increasing, while 
Scott’s decreased. This change in public taste and the chance 
recovery of a long lost MS., the beginning of a prose romance 
based on the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, revived in Scott’s 
mind the idea of a historical novel. It was thus that in 1814 
occurred the epoch-making publication of Waverley. Of the 
next three, Guy Manncring and The Antiquary were domestic 
rather than historical, Old Mortality fully historical; and to 
the latter type most of the subsequent novels belong. In fact, 
what Scott did was at one leap, as it were, to create, and so 
create, the historical novel, that succeeding novelists have 
made no material additions to the type. And it must not 
be forgotten that his non-historical novels showed ho^v other 
kinds were possible. But Scott did ijiore. Afte| what had 
been achieved in novel-writing by Richardson and Fielding in 
the middle of «the xvmth century, and somewhat later by 
Goldsmith and Fanny Burney, the many writers of fiction, 
sentimental or supernatural or historical, failed to elev^e this 
branch of literature. That elevation Scott accomplished; %n<fe 
his success in making history live in fictitious narrative led 
many writers at home and abroad to follow his example: as 
Dumas, Hugo, Hauff, Manzoni, G. P. R. James, Ainsworth, 
Bulwer Lytton, Cooper. 

Before 1819 Scott restricted himself almost entirely to 
Scotland, and charmed his readers with brilliant pictures of 
1 the scenery, stirring narratives of the events, life-like delinea- 
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tions of the men and women of his native land. But his work 

J 

was a record df lifft true for the human race; and Ivanhfe* 
Kenilworth and Quentin Durward proved his skill in por- 
, traying scenes in other lands. 

Critics soon began to point out defects in his work, defects 
which he himself frankly recognised and discussed in private 
letters and in the introductions to his novels. One prominent 
weakness is the plot. The Antiquary , for example, has very 
little plot. Sometime*, from the elaboration of certain characters 
at the beginning of a story, the reader imagines they are to be 
of great importance, only to find them later on playing a minor 
part. Such are the two apprentices in The Fortunes of Nigel. 
Again, the catastrophe often comes with too surprising sudden¬ 
ness, as in Woodstocki to use Scott’s phrase, it is “hastily 
huddled up.” But, huddling or no huddling, he never fails in 
what after all is the main thing—being full of interest. On 
the question of plot, the Introductory Epistle to The Fortunes 
of Nigel is important. There Scott represents himself, when 
urged to construct orderly plots like Fielding’s, as replying; 

“ I have repeatedly laid down my future work to scale, divided 
it into volumes and chapters, and endeavoured to construct 
a story which I meant should evolve itself gradually and 
strikingly, maintain suspense, and stimulate curidsity; and 
which finally should terminate in a striking catastrophe. But 
I thinlt there is a demon who seats himself on the feather of 
my pen wffen I begin* to write, and leads it astray from the 
purpose....When Flight on such a character's Bailie Jarvie 
or Dalgetty, my imagination brightens, and my conception 
becomes clearer at every step which I take in his company, 
^ltjjough it leads me many a weary mile away from the regular 
road, and forces me to leap hedge and ditch to get back into 
the route again. If I resist the temptation, as you advise me, 
my thoughts become prosy, flat, and dull; I write painfully to 
myself, and under a consciousness of flagging which makes 
me flag still more; the sunshine with which fancy had invested 
the incidents, departs from them and leaves everything dull 
and gloomy.’ 1 
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As a rule Scott’s heroes and heroines are insipid. Waverley, 
^s»ys one of his letters written in 1814, *is • sneaking piece 
of imbecility; and if he had married Flora she would have 
set him up upon the chimney-piece as Count Borowlaski’s wife . 
used to do with him. I am a bad hand at depicting a hero, 
properly so called, and have an unfortunate propensity for the 
dubious characters of borderers, buccaneers, Highland robbers 
and all others of a Robin-Hood description.” Comparatively 
unattractive, too, are Glenvarloch in The Fortunes of Nigel, 
Everard in Woodstock , Lucy Ashton in The Bride of Lammer- 
moor. The heroine of The Abbott Catherine Seyton, is on the 
other hand genuinely interesting. 

In Ke?iilworth Shakespeare is represented as already a 
famous playwright when in reality he was a mere boy; from 
Woodstock we should infer that Shakespeare was dead at a date 
when he had yet a score of years to live. In Pcveril of the 
Peak a Countess of Derby is “fetched out of her cold grave 
and saddled with a set of adventures dated twenty years after 
her death, besides being given up as a Catholic, when she was, 
in fact, a zealous Huguenot.’’ Thus in the Prefatory Epistle 
to Peveril does Dr Dryasdust—an imaginary matter-of-fact 
historian of Scott’s invention—put his undoubted tendency to 
manipulate dates. The Doctor also charges him generally 
with aberrations from the path of true history, and with leading 
the young and the indolent to take his uncertain arid false 
statements for ascertained truths. S<ft>tt replies *that if he 
interests readers in historical events and personages, he does 
a real service. To some he gives knowledge instead of igno¬ 
rance, to others the stimulus to historical study. “ In reply,” 
he adds, “ to the sober charge of falsehood against a narrajjvt^ 
announced positively to be fictitious, one can only answer by 
Prior’s exclamation, 

Odzooks, must one swear to the truth of a song?” 

Many critics forget that these works are novels—historical 
indeed but still novels—not histories; and that a novelist, as 
•Scott claims, infra , p. n, has the right to depart from the 
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reality of history to suit his story. He felt justified in making ' 
any change thaG woflld heighten the artistic effect. His attitude 
is exactly expressed in a letter of 1811, when he was collecting 
materials for Rokeby : “ Pray help me in this by truth or fiction 
or tradition—I care not which, if it be picturesque.’’ In a 
historical novel, then, deviation from strict historical accuracy 
is to be judged not as a historical error but on the score of 
suitability from an artistic standpoint. 

Scott notes in His Journal in 1826 that his son-in-law, 
J. G. Lockhart, had pointed out in his novels cases of “whose” 
for “of which,” “scarce” for “scarcely” and other blunders 
in diction. Scott’s defence is that he never learned grammar. 
He sought to express plainly the story in his head, and in the 
rush of writing, he could not stop to polish his sentences. 
Neither by nature nor by education was Scott’s style likely 
to be faultless. It abounds in careless choice of words, in 
tautologies, in circumlocutions, in overloaded and prodigious 
sentences. Examples will be readily found in Quentin Dur- 
‘loaretj two or three of which may be noticed here.. Chapter IV. 
contains the tautology “petty minutiae,” and the circumlo¬ 
cution “elemental liquor” for “water.” Near the beginning 
of chapter xxx. occurs a sentence of almost 170 words. Care¬ 
lessness in the choice and the usage of words appears in 
“which was once twice as long as it now ^s” (chap. v.). 
When* “ opce twice” are placed in conjunction, we expect 
thenvto have the sanae usage, but here “once” expresses time, 
“twice” degree. # 

Guy Mannering, which for skilful construction and interest 
of detail some would rank first, was completed in the brief 
►space of six weeks. Such speed was treated as a fault in itself 
and as a cause of other blemishes. The Introductory Epistle 
to The Fortunes of Nigel contains Scott’s reply: “To confess 
to you the truth, the works and passages in which I have 
succeeded have uniformly been written with the greatest 
rapidity; and when I have seen some of these placed in op¬ 
position with others, and commended as more highly finished, 

I could appeal to pen and standish, that the parts in which* 
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I have come feebly off were by much the more laboured.” 

may rejoice that Scott was true to*liinfeelf; for surely 
vivacity with slips of grammar is preferable to dullness how¬ 
ever correct. But the haste was more apparent than real; for 
even in 1814 he had behind him the accumulated treasures of 
a quarter of a century and more of strenuous study and re¬ 
search in antiquities, history, and legendary lore. 

But the faults, weighty though they seem, are as nothing 
when balanced with his excellences. In ftading the novels wc 
are swept onwards with time and wish, not to seek for blemishes, 
but only to feel delight and admiration. 

One of Scott’s distinctions is his masterly skill in picturing 
places. Tully-Veolan in Waverley , Tillietudlem in Old Mor¬ 
tality, Rob Roy’s country, Woodstock Park, are only a few of 
the many spots his pen has rendered real. Again, scenes, in¬ 
cidents and journeys are described with a power equalled by 
few prose-writers and surpassed by none. Out of the wealth 
of illustrations of this quality, we must be content to select for 
mention the battle of Drumclog in Old Mortality , the battle 
of Granson in Anne of Geierstein, the siege of Torquilstone in 
Ivanhoe , the lynching of Porteous and tfic interview with Queen 
Caroline in The Heart of Midlothian , the various journeys in 
Kenilworth and in Redgauntlet , the “ Accipe hoc” scene in The 
Talisman. # 

Novelists, especially historical novelists, find it % msftter of 
supreme difficulty to make the dialogue at once natural and 
artistic. Few attempt the tour de force achieved by Thackeray 
in Esmond , where narrative as well as dialogue is couched in 
the language of the period of the story. A novel dealing with 
time past may have its dialogue marred on the one hand* 
through the admission of glaring modernisms, or on the other 
hand because it is overloaded with archaisms. Some writers 
offend with their painful iteration of “ tush”—a practice called 
by R. L. Stevenson “ tushery”—“by’r lady,” “beshrew me,” 
or by antiquated syntax. The persistent use of t( me” as an 
ethic dative is a blot in Stevenson’s Black Arrow. Other 
archaisms appear in The Cloister and the Hearth by Reade, 
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and The Last of the Barons by Lytton. From both faults^ 
offensive modUnisms and archaisms, Scott is conspicuoutly 
free. Hi* dialogue, particularly in Scotch, is uniformly ex¬ 
cellent. 

Carlyle denounced the characters in the Waverley Novels 
as being superficially drawn; but the consensus of opinion is 
that, whether in portraying historical personages or in creating 
imaginary beings—imaginary yet very real—Scott, and Scott 
alone, can be namiPd in the same breath with Shakespeare. 
To the historical category belong Queen Elizabeth in Kenil¬ 
worth , Mary Queen of Scots in The Abbots Claverhouse in 
Old Mortality , and, not to multiply examples, James I. in The 
Fortunes of Nigel. James is by many regarded as the high- 
water mark of historical portraiture. As to the imaginary 
characters, the wonderful gallery with which Scott has enriched 
English Literature contains a varied throng of men and women. 
In creating them he has shown not merely his power of reading 
and reproducing human nature, but also two other qualities in 
high degree—pathos, genuine not artificial or sentimental; and 
humour, not coarse or^grim or forced but natural and genial. 
In illustration, take the following, chosen almost at random: 
Dominie Sampson and Dandie Dinmont in Guy Mannering , 
Jonathan Oldbuck and Edie Ochiltree in The Antiquary, Manse 
Headrigg and Cuddie in Old Mortality , Meg Dods in St Ronatis 
Well, ^eaijje Deans in The Heart of Midlothian , Dugald Dal- 
getty in A Legend of Montrose , Wamba in Ivanhoe , Peter 
Peebles and Nanty Ewart in Redgauntlet , Die Veinon and 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie in Rob Roy. 


III. Q UENT IN D UR WA RD. 

In the autumn of 1822, before Peveril of the Peak was 
finished, Scott had thought of a story with a Scottish Archer 
as hero, and early next year he was busy with it. In selecting 
the fresh ground of the Continent for his new novel he was 
influenced, J. G. Lockhart suggests, by misgivings of the 
success of Peveril. A friend had lately returned from a tour* 
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in France, his journal well filled with amusing notes and 
illustrated by clever drawings of landscapes an§ ancient build¬ 
ings. The journal was placed at Scott’s disposal aqd part of 
it supplied the foundation for the 1823 Introduction to Quentin 
Durward. He spent much time, adds Lockhart, consulting 
maps and gazetteers. Plessis les Tours, caused him much 
difficulty. “It is a vile place,” he writes to Constable, “this 
village of Plessis les Tours, that can baffle both you and me. 
It is a place famous in history; and, Moreover, is as your 
gazetteer assures us, a village of a thousand inhabitants; yet 
I have not found it in any map, provincial or general, which 
I have consulted. I think something must be found in Malte 
Brun’s geographical works.” The most important of Scott’s 
authorities, especially for the character and the doings of Louis, 
is the memoirs of Philippe de Comines, whom he has intro¬ 
duced into the story. He also used the Chronicle of Jean dc 
Troyes, the memoirs of the Burgundian historiographer Olivier 
de la Marche, the writings of the Frenchmen Brantome and 
Bayle, and the Englishman Wraxall’s history of France. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, Scott drew largely on his ample store 
of antiquarian and historical knowledge, of proverbs, traditions 
and ballads, upon his experience gained in various pursuits, 
upon his acquaintance with all grades of life from prince and 
peer to beggar and gipsy. But all that is only so much raw 
material. Scott had to select, to arrange, to ad£ from his 
imagination ; and—what is most important of all—by his genius 
to fuse the materials into one artistic whole. 

Published in June, 1823, Quentin Durward was at first 
coldly received in this country; “frost-bit” was Scot^s ex¬ 
pression. But that did not continue long. “ In fact,” sftysi 
Lockhart, “the sensation which this novel, on its first appear¬ 
ance, created in Paris, was extremely similar to that which 
attended the original Waverley in Edinburgh, and Ivankoe 
afterwards in London. For the first time Scott had ventured 
on foreign ground, and the French public, long wearied of the 
pompous tragedians and feeble romancers, who had alone 
"striven to bring out the ancient history and manners of their 
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country in popular forms, were seized with h fever of delight 1 
when Louis X 9 . aifd Charles the Bold started into life agftifi 
at the bgck of the Northern Magician. Germany had been 
fully awake to his merits years before, but the public there 
also felt their sympathies appealed to with hitherto unmatched 
strength and effect. The infection of admiration ran far and 
wide on the Continent, and soon reacted most potently on 
Britain.” 

There is no neef? to write at great length on the condition 
of France and Burgundy in the days of Louis and Charles. 
Scott has pictured the state of affairs in the 1831 Introduction 
to Quentin Durward and in the first chapter, both of which 
deserve careful reading. 

The period was a critical age for the whole of Europe, but 
particularly for France. The problem was whether the King 
of France should really rule or be reduced to a nominal 
sovereign over powerful and independent vassals—the lords 
of Normandy, Brittany and the rest. At the same time Charles 
the Bold, vassal of France for part of his lands, sought to turn 
his dominions into an independent monarchy. The Duchy of 
Burgundy, a French fief, originated in 1363, when John of 
France bestowed on his son Philip the part of Burgundy lying 
on both sides of the C6te d’Or. Various acquisitions augmented 
the Burgundian domains till, on Charles* accession in 1467, they 
comprised^the Duchy of Burgundy, Flanders, Artois, the towns 
of Picardy on the SoAme—all in France; and beyond France, 
the County of Burgundy, or Franche Comt^ extending from 
the Duchy to the Swiss Frontiers, and most of the Netherlands. 
Born in 1433 and so ten years younger than Louis, Charles 
in the prime of life, the wealthiest and perhaps the most 
powerful prince in Europe. Besides wishing to wear a king’s 
crown, he was eager to increase his dominions at the expense 
of his neighbours, especially France. The events of 1468 will 
be found sufficiently detailed in Quentin Durward and in the 
author’s notes. During the next seven years Charles continued 
his aggressions; and partly by fighting, partly by purchase, he 
added to his dominions Alsace, Gueldres, and Lorraine. Ilf 
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1476 he invaded Switzerland, where he suffered two crushing 
disasters. At Nancy in Lorraine, Januaryf 147$, his army was 
defeated and he himself killed. Scott describes the Jast days 
of Charles in Anne of Geierstein. With his death ended the 
successful resistance of the great feudatories of France to the 
central power of the monarchy. Charles left an only daughter, 
and his French possessions ultimately reverted to Louis. Till 
his death in 1483, Louis did what he could to weaken his great 
vassals, to increase the status of the middle classes, and to 
consolidate and augment the royal power. 

Quentin Ditrward has been sometimes reckoned among 
the best half-dozen of the Wavcrley Novels. It has a full 
complement of excellences, and it is marred by fewer defects 
than others. The plot, well constructed, does not drag, but 
moves briskly and carries the reader along. One objection 
has been urged—the improbability of an heiress’s hand being 
staked on the chance of battle. Scott replies to this near the 
close of the 1831 Introduction. The catastrophe, though some¬ 
what abrupt, is by no means “ huddled up.” On the plea that 
the hero should always be successful, Quentin’s failure to 
conquer De la Marck has been regarded as a blemish. But 
Quentin does win the prize, and if he owes that to his uncle, 
who according to the prophecy was to make his family’s fortune 
by marriage, it was Quentin who brought ,De la Marck to bay. 
Quentin’s apparent failure enables Scott to add anothei pang 
of suspense to his readers, and, what »s more important, to 
show more fully the character of Quentin, who is far superior 
to Scott’s usual hero. Young and handsome, Quentin had dis¬ 
played the qualities of courage, resource, shrewdness, caution, 
fidelity. Trials had strengthened and purified him: Loufis a^uT 
Ci£ve-cceur had shaken conceit out of him. He is a-hero well 
able to carve out his own fortune. But Scott wishes to bring 
out Quentin’s unselfishness and chivalry. Quentin is put to 
the severest test; and at the cry of a distressed maiden whose 
father had succoured Isabelle, he unselfishly surrenders the all 
but certain winning of his dearest wish. We know less of the 
heroine than of the hero, but she is by no means insipid. She 
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is attractive, sympathetic and courageous; love emboldens her 
to defy the wrath of tier overlord. An admirable foil to Isabeild’ 
is her foolish aunt. 

The deviations from the verity of history in Quentin Vurward 
so astounded the youthful Ranke that he sternly determined 
that* in his historical studies he would ever conscientiously 
follow his authorities. Of the many departures from exact 
history introduced by Scott, some are of doubtful propriety: 
for example, when he speaks of the long dead Emperor 
Winceslaus as living, or mentions the Knights of the Holy 
Spirit, an Order of Chivalry not instituted for a century after 
1468. But uniformly the important changes, which he acknow¬ 
ledges in his notes, are for the sake of effect. In 1468 the 
Bishop of Lidge was not murdered but was captured by the 
Lidgeois at Tongres with D’Hymbercourt, the Burgundian 
Governor. Some of the inferior clergy were killed, and the 
Duke of Burgundy was informed that Bishop and Governor 
had also perished. Charles, in consequence, kept Louis a 
prisoner for three days. Some of the other deviations may 
be noted here. The King's suspicious precautions at Plessis 
belong not to 1468 but to the last year of his life. His wife 
instead of being some fifty years old at this date was not half 
that age. Galeotti entered the royal service some nine years 
after the date of the story. In 1468 Orleans was only six 
years Of apje, Joan only six, while the Dauphin mentioned as 
living was not born till 1470. The King had one brother, not 
two. Nostradamus belonged to the following century. Mont- 
Fhery was fought pot twelve but three years before 1468; and 
St Tron, which is pushed far enough into the past to allow 
(famllon’s armour to grow too small for him, was fought 
in 1467. 

The characters, whether historical or imaginary, are all 
real, with the exception perhaps of the Moorish gipsy, Mau- 
grabin, who is somewhat theatrical. Besides the King and 
the Duke, the principal historical characters are Joan, Orleans, 
Dunois, Balue, Galeotti, Oliver, Tristan, Crdvc-coeur, Comines, 
D’Hymbercourt, the Bishop, Le Glorieux, De la Marck. AH' 
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■ * 
the characters pale before Louis and Charles, who are faithful 
and brilliant re-creations of the originals* Slftne have con¬ 
sidered the portrait of Louis equal, if not superior to that 
of James I. in The Fortunes of Nigel. Louis as sketched in 
the 1831 Introduction is different from Louis as pictured in the 
story. The Introduction emphasises his perfidy, cruelty, un¬ 
scrupulousness, superstition, and his contempt for the chivalrous 
ideal. The story docs not conceal the dark side of the King’s 
nature; but artistic reasons, if no otlfcr, demanded some 
brightness to relieve the gloom. Louis is there shown be 
sagacious, anxious to safe-guard the interests of France, and 
possessed in some measure of the feelings of a man. The 
hero and heroine have already been discussed. Other interest¬ 
ing imaginary figures are Lord Crawford, Le Balafid, Pavilion 
and his daughter. 

The dialogue is real throughout and varies to suit the 
speaker. Personages of kingly or knightly rank differ in 
speech from each other and from the mechanics of Li£ge: 
the prior’s talk is distinguished from Galcotti’s. The gipsy’s 
speeches, however, eg. his last words before execution, sound 
unreal at times, and like himself somewhat theatrical. 

From start to finish the story is full of graphic pictures of 
places and descriptions of scenes and incidents. The Castles 
of Plessis and Peronne; the journey with its adventures; the 
sack of the Bishop’s Castle; the scene at the Boar’s feast* these 
and many more are all of supreme excelfcnce. * 

It is said that Scott once intended to make Quentin as 
Count of Croye the hero of another story; but he refrained, 
perhaps judiciously. In Anne of Geicrstein he introduces 
Charles the Bold, Comities, and Campo-Basso; and, aftffr one 
of the routs that befell the Burgundians, among those who 
bravely helped to extricate the Duke, we get a passing glimpse, 
but only a glimpse, of Monseigneur de la Croye. 
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La guerre est raa pafrie, 
■'Mon harnois ma maisnn, 
Et en toutc saison 
Combatlru c’cst ma vie. 




AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION—1831 

' 

The scene-of this romance is laid in the fifteenth century, 
when the feudal system* which had been the sinews and 
nerves of -national defence, and the spirit of chivalry, by 
which, ,as by a vivifying soul, that system was animated, 
began to be. innovated upon and abandoned by those 
grosser characters, who centred their sum of happiness in 
procuring the personal objects on which they had fixed 
their own exclusive attachment- / The same egotism had 
indeed displayed itself even in more primitive ages; but it 
was now for th$ first time openly avowed as a professed 
piinciple of action. The spirit of chivalry had in it this 
point of excellence, that, however ovcistiained and fantastic 
many pi ^ its doctrines may appear to us, they weie all 
founded on generosity and self-denial, of which if the earth 
wqje deprived, it would bo difficult to conceive the existence 
of virtue among the human race. * 

Among -those who were the first to ridicule and abandon 
the self-denyiftg ..principles in which the young knight was 
instructed, aqch'ro which he was so caiefully trained up, 
Louis the XI.tb of JFtance -was the chief. Thftt Sovereign 
was of a character so purely selfish—so guiltless of enter 
taining a$y purpose unconnected with his ambition, covetous 
ne$£, and desire oPaelfish enjoyment, that he almost seems 
an incarnation of,the devil himself, permitted to do his 
utmost tQ comjpt our-ideas of honour in its very source. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that Louis possessed to a great 
extent that caustic wit which can turn into ridicule all that 
a man does for any other person’s advantage but his own, 
and was, therefore, peculiarly qualified to play the part of a 
cold-hearted and sneering fiend. 


4—2 
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In this point of view, Goethe’s conception of the character 
' and reasoning of Mephistopheles, the tempting spirit in the 
singular play of Faust, appears to me more happy than that 
which has been formed by Byron, and even thhn the Satan 
of Milton. These last great authors have given to the Evil 
Principle something which elevates and dignifies his wicked¬ 
ness ; a sustained and unconquerable resistance against 
Omnipotence itself—a lofty scorn of suffering compared 
with submission, and all those points of attraction in the 
Author of Evil, which have induced Burns and others to 
consider him as the Hero of the Paradise Lost. The great 
German poet has, on the contrary, rendered his seducing 
spirit a being who, otherwise totally unimpassioned, seems 
only to have existed for the purpose of increasing, by his 
persuasions and temptation*, the mass of moral evil, and 
who calls forth by his seductions those slumbering passions 
which otherwise might have allowed the human being who 
was the object of the Evil Spirit’s operations to pass.the tenor 
of his life in tranquillity. For this purpose Mephistopheles 
is, like Louis XL, endowed with an acute and depreciating 
spirit of caustic wit, which is employed incessantly in under¬ 
valuing and vilifying ail actions, the consequences of which 
do not lead certainly and directly to self-gratification. 

Even an author of works of mere amusement may be 
permitted to be serious for a moment, in order to reprobate 
all policy, whether of a public or private character, which 
rests its basis upon the principles of Ma^hiavei, or the 
practice of Louis XI. ° 

The cruelties, the perjuries, the suspicions of this prince, 
were rendered more detestable, rather than amended, by the 
gross and debasing superstition which he constantly prac¬ 
tised. The devotion to the heavenly saints, of *Which he 
made such a parade, was upon the miserable prin$plfe of 
some petty deputy in office, who endeavours to hide or 
atone for the malversations of which he is conscious, by 
liberal gifts to those whose duty it is to observe his conduct, 
and endeavours to support a system of fraud, by an attempt 
to corrupt the incorruptible. In no other light can we 
regard his creating the Virgin Mary a countess and colonel 
of his guards, or the cunning that admitted to one or two 
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peculiar forms of oatji the force of a binding obligation, t 
which he denied^o all other, strictly preserving the secret, 
which mode of swearing he really accounted obligatory, as 
one of the most valuable of state mysteries. 

To a total want of scruple, or, it would appear, of any 
sense whatever of moral obligation, Louis XL added great 
natural firmness and sagacity of character, with a system of 
policy so highly refined, considering the times he lived in, 
that he sometimes overreached himself by giving way to its 
dictates. 

'Probably there is no portrait so dark as to be without 
its softer shades. He understood the interests of Prance, 
and faithfully pursued them so long as he could identify 
them with his own. He carried the country safe through 
the dangerous crisis of the war termed “for the public 
good”; in thus disuniting and dispersing this grand and 
dangerous alliance of the great crown vassals of France 
against the Sovereign, a King of a less cautious and tem¬ 
porizing character, and of a more bold and less crafty 
disposition than Louis XI., would, in all probability, have 
failed. Louis had also some personal accomplishments nut 
inconsistent with his public character. He was cheerful 
and witty in society; caressed his victim like the cal, which 
can fawn when about to deal the most bitter wound; and 
none was better able to sustain and extol the superiority of 
the coarse and selfish reasons by which he endeavoured to 
supply those •nobler -motives for exertion, which his pre¬ 
decessors had derived from the high spirit of chivalry. 

In fact, 1 that system was now becoming •ancient, and 
had, even while in its perfection, something so overstrained 
and fantastic in its principles, as rendered it peculiarly the 
object 01 ridicule, whenever, like other old fashions, it began 
to fall out of repute, and the weapons of raillery could be 
employed against it, without exciting the disgust and horror 
with which they would have been rejected at an early period, 
as a species of blasphemy. ■ In the fourteenth century a 
tribe of scoffers had arisen, who pretended to>.supply what 
was naturally useful in chivalry by other resources, and 
threw ridicule upon the extravagant and exclusive principles 
of honour and virtue, which were openly treated as absurd, 
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r because, in fact, they were cast in a rq.ould of perfection too 
lofty for the practice of fallible beings. If an ingenuous and 
high-spirited youth proposed to frame himself on his father’s 
principles of honour, he was vulgarly derided as if he had 
brought to the field the good old knightVDurindarte 1 , or 
two handed sword, ridiculous frpm its antique make and 
fashion, although its blade might be the Ebro’s a tempu, 
and its ornaments of pure gold. 

In like‘manner, the principles fpf chivalry were cast 
aside, and their aid--supplied by baser stmyumtlte, Instead 
ol the high spirit which pressed every man forward in "the 
defence of his country, Louis XI. substituted the exertions 
of the ever-rcady mercenary soldier, and persuaded his 
subjects, among whom the mercantile cl^tss began to make 
a figure, that it Was better to leave to mercenaries the risks 
and labours of war, and to supply the Crown with the 
means of paying them, than to peril themselves in defenct 
ot their own substance. The merchants weie easily per¬ 
suaded by this reasoning. The hour did not arrive, in the 
days of Louis XI., when the landed gentry and nobles could 
be in like manner excluded from tfie ranks of war j but the 
wily monarch commenced that system, which, .acted upon 
by his successors, at length threw the whole military, defence 
of the state into the hands of the Crown. * . * 

He was equally forward in altering^ theTSritici|des which 
were wont to regulate the intercourse. thfr .sexes. The 
doctrines of chivalry had established* fhe$T Igast, a 
system in which Beauty was the goverhing ^^.-remunerating 
divinity—Vabur her slave, who delight fife ^"outage from 
her eye, and gave his life for her sligh^s^eryiqe. ' It is 
true, the system here, as in other branches, Was,stretched to 
fantastic extravagance, and c^ses of scandal.ao|.pnfrequei^Jy 
arose. Still they were generally $UGh\gS' those ihentioned 
by Burke, where frailly was deprived of; |*alf its guilt, by 
being purified from all its grossness. In’Louis Xl.th’s prac- 

^ ' a - i", 

1 Dui iiularle, also Durinc|ana 'and Durendah was the sword of 
Otlindo, or Roland. Later it meant the sword ot any famoas knight. 

2 Ebro, tlie Spanish river. Here the meaning is a blade of Spanish 
temper. Many parts oi Spain were icnowned for excellence in temper¬ 
ing sword blades. Compare Toledo, ch»jtv. 
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tice, it was far otherwise. He was a low voluptuary, seeking 
pleasure without serttiment, and despising the sex from* 
whom he # desired to obtain it; his mistresses were of 
inferior rank, as little to be compared with the elevated 
though faulty character of Agnes Sorel, as Louis was to his 
heroic father, wh6 freed France from the threatened yoke 
of England. Ift like manner, by selecting his favourites 
and nSmisters from funeng the dregs of the people, Louis 
showed the slight regard which he paid to eminent station 
and high bitth; "and although this might be not only 
excusable hrd medtoripus, where the monarch’s fiat pro¬ 
moted obscure talent, or called forth modest worth, it was 
very different when jthe King, made his favourite associates 
of such menasTtistgU FHermitc, the Chief of his Marshalsea, 
or police; and- it was evident that such a prince could no 
lqnget be, as his descendant Francis elegantly designed 
himself, *‘the first gentleman in his dominions.” 

Nor were Couis’s sayings and actions, in private or 
public, of a kind which*- Could redeem such gross offences 
againit the character of a man of honour. His word, 
generally accounted the most sacred test of a man’s 
character, and,.the Least impeachment of which is a capital 
. offence by the code of honour, was forfeited without scruple 
on the fclighthfct occasion, And .often accompanied by the 
j5hrpetr&tioh * of the 1 * most enormous crimes. If he broke 
his own -personal and plighted faith, he did not treat that 
of the pv^i$$hh’mgre peremony, His sending an inferior 
person Kerald to Edward IV., was in those 

days, when mej&tdswe^ esteemed the sacred depositaries 
of public arid .natiWal faith, a daring imposition, of which 
few saVe tj(is^TtriSC|lfpulous prince would have been guilty. 

Ip *ShOrt/ . manners, sentiments, and actions of 
Louis XI. ag wete'inconsistent with the principles 

of chivalry, an<j^hi§> ’caustic wit was ^sufficiently disposed to 
ridicule sC system^adopted on what he consideied as the 
most absurd all ’’haseSj since it was founded on the 
principle of devoting tajl, talents, s afid time, to the accom¬ 
plishment of objects from which no personal advantage 
could, in the nature of lyings, be obtained. 

It is more than probable that, in thus renouncing almost 
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openly the ties of religion, honour, and morality, by which 
Inankind at large feel themselves infhlencdd, Louis sought 
to obtain great advantages in his negotiations wjth parties 
who might esteem themselves bound, while he himself 
enjoyed liberty. He started from the goal, he might sup¬ 
pose, like the racer who has got rid of the weights with 
which his competitors a/e still encumbered, and expects to 
succeed of course. But Providence seems always to unite 
the existence of peculiar danger, witj} some circumstance 
which may put those exposed to the peril upon their guard. 
The constant suspicion attached to any public person who 
becomes badly eminent for breach of faith, is to him what 
the rattle is to the poisonous serpent; and men come at 
last to calculate, not so much on what their antagonist says, 
as upon that which he is likely to do; a degree of mistrust 
which tends to counteract the intrigues of such a faithless 
character, more than his freedom from the scruples of con¬ 
scientious men can afford him advantage. The example of 
Louis XI. raised disgust and suspicion rather than a desire 
of imitation among other nations in Europe, and the circum¬ 
stance of his outwitting more than one of his contemporaries, 
operated to put others on their guard. Even the system of 
chivalry, though much less generally extended than hereto¬ 
fore, survived this profligate monarch’s reign, who did so 
much to sully its lustre, and long after the death of Louis XL 
it inspired the Knight 1 without Fear and Reproach, .and the 
gallant Francis I. % 

Indeed, although the reign of LoiSis had been as success¬ 
ful in a political point of view as he himself could have 
desired, the spectacle of his deathbed might of itself be a 
warning-piece against the seduction of his example. Jealous 
of every one, but chiefly of his own son, He immured Jum- 
self in his Castle of Plessis, intrusting his person exclusively 
to the doubtful faith of his Scottish mercenaries. He never 
stirred from his chamber; he admitted no one into it, and 
wearied Heaven and every saint with prayers, not for the 
forgiveness of his sins, but for the prolongation of his life. 
With a poverty of spirit totally inconsistent with his shrewd 

1 Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier de Bayard, 1476 —1524, usually 
called “Sans peur et sans reproche.” 
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worldly sagacity, he importuned his physicians, until they 
insulted as welfas plundered him. In his extreme desire' 
of life, h$ sent to Italy for supposed relics, and the yet 
more extraordinary importation of an ignorant crack-brained 
peasant 1 , who, from laziness probably, had shut himself up 
in a cave, and renounced flesh, fish, eggs, or the produce 
of the dairy. This man, who did not possess the slightest 
tincture of letters, Louis reverenced as if he had been the 
Pope himself, and to^ain his good-will founded two cloisters. 

It was not the least singular circumstance of this course 
of superstition, that bodily health and terrestrial felicity 
seemed to be his only object. Making any mention of his 
sins when talking on the state of his health was strictly 
prohibited; and when at his command a priest recited a 
prayer to Saint Eutropius, in which he recommended the 
King's welfare both in body and soul, Louis caused the two 
last words to be omitted, saying it was not prudent to 
importune the blessed saint by too many requests at once. 
Perhaps he thought, by being silent on his crimes, he might 
suffer them to pass out of the recollection of the celestial 
patrons, whose aid he invoked for his body. 

So great were the well-merited tortures of this tyrant’s 
deathbed, that Philip des Comines enters into a regular 
comparison between them and the numerous cruelties 
inflicted on "others by his order; and, considering both, 
comes to express an opinion, that the worldly pangs and 
agony suffered by Xo^iis were such as might compensate 
the crimes he had committed, and that, after a reasonable 
quarantine in purgatory, he might in mercy*,be found duly 
qualified for the superior, regions. 

Fenelon.also has left his testimony against this prince, 
who^e Inode of living and governing he has described in the 
following remarkable passage :— 

“ Pygmalion, tourmfcnte par une soif insatiable des richesses, se rend 
de plus en plus miserable et odieux a ses sujets. C’est un crime a 
Tyr que d’avoir de grands biens; l’avarice le rend defiant, soup^onneux, 
cruel; il persecute les riches, et il craint les pauvres. 

‘‘ Cost* un crime encore plus grand & Tyr d’avoir de la vertu; ear 
Pygmalion suppose que les bons ne peuvent souffrir ses injustices et ses 
infamies; la vertu le condamne, il s’aigrit et s’irrite contie elle. Tout 

1 Robert, a hermit of, Calabria. 
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1 igite, l’inqui&te, le ronge, il a peur de son ombre; il tie dort ni nuit 
• it jour, les Dieux, pour le confondre l’acc'vblentfie tresors dont il 
n’ose jouir Ce qu’il cherche pour etre heureux est precisement ce qui 
1 empSche de 1 etre. 11 xegrette tout ce qu’il donnt, et crfmt toujours 
de penlre, il se tourmente pour gigner 

“On ne le voit presque jamms, il est seul, tnste, abattu, au fond 
de son pains, ses amis meqies n’osent l’aborder, de peur de lui devenir 
suspects Une garde terrible tient toujours des £pe«*s nueS et dcs 
piques levies autour de sa matron. *1 rente, chaqibres qut commum 
quent les unes aux autrcs, et dont chacune a upe pork de fer avec 
six gros verroux, sOnt le lieu ou il s& on ne ;>nt jamais 

dans laquelle dc ces chambres il couche; et on assure qil^f ne coudie 
jamais deux nuits de suite dans la mltne^ de peun^Jy cgorge Il ne 
connoft m les doux plaisirs, ni l^amjtie ertcore plus douce Si on 
lui parle de chercher la joie, il suit qu’elle fmt loin de lui, ef qu’elk 
refuse d entrer dans sop cceur Ses yeijx sjteux sojit plems d’un feu 
apre et farouche, lls sont sans cesse errans dti* tqus il p<6te 

1 oreille au moindre bruit, et se sent toqt emu, il est pale, d^fait, et les 
noirs soucis sont peints sur son visage toujours rid& Il se tait, il 
soupire il tire de son crtmr de profonds^tiriissemens, U ne pent carher 
les remords qui dixhircnt ses entraillcs I cs mets les plus efcquis It 
degofltent Ses enfans, loin d’£tie soil espetance, sont le sujet de sa 
terreur il en a fait ses plus dangereux enncnus II n’a eu toute sa vit 
aucun moment d assure il ne se conserve qu’& force de rep&ndre le 
sing de tous ceux qu il craint Insense, qui ne voit pas qufe sa cruaute, 
a laquelle il se con fie, k fera peur ’ Qnelqu’un de ses doipestiques, 
aussi defiant que lui, se liatera de delmci k include de c&ifrtfpstrc. 

The instructive but appalling scene ot tjug tyrant’s 
sufferings was at length closed by deatjl, ^otfr August* 1485 

The selection of this remarkable persoii principal 

character in the romance—font will lWea&l^<^f>$$liended 
th it the little love intrigue of Quentm 1# odjy employed as 
the means of bringing out the story-'-afiK^l^dvconisiderable 
facilities to the 6 author The whol£* of EuropeS^ri, ^dunng 
the fifteenth century, convulsed, with diste^&tOQS froth SOch 
various causes, that it notrid hive required dis¬ 

sertation to have brought the English rpad€¥t.|®!b a nftrwf 
perfectly alive and prepared to admit ,the ppss^ility of the 
strange scenes to which he was introduced. * f 

In Louis XI th’s tune, extraoidinary cothpaotkms existed 
throughout all Europe England’s civil wars wfcra ended 
1 ithci in appearance than leality, by the \h$it-lived 
istcnduicy oi the House of York SwlUeiland 4 was 

« 

1 bee Scott s Anne of Geieistetn* 

c 
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asserting that ^freecjorn which was afterwards so bravely 
defended. In the Empire, and m France, the great vassals' 
of the crown were endeavouring to emancipate themselves 
from its control, while Charles of Burgundy by main force, 
and Louis more* artfully by indirect means, laboured to 
subject themjto subservience tp their respective sovereignties. 
Louis, While with* one hand he circumvented and subdued 
his own reb^lhpiu* Vassals, laboured secretly with the other 
to aid and enepuragp the Icfrge trading tcpvns of 1‘ landers to 
rebel against th^Duke of Burgundy, to which their wealth 
and irritability fi§ttpraily disposed them* In the more 
woodland districts of Flanders, the Duke of Gueldres, and 
William de la Murck, called from his ferocity the Wild Boar 
of Ardennes, Vere^ throwing off the habits of knights and 
gentleman* to piactise |ne violences And brutalities of com¬ 
mon bahdns. 

A hundred secret combinations existed in the different 
provinces of Fiance and Flanders; numerous private emis¬ 
saries of the restless Louis, Bohemians, pilgrims, beggars, 
Qr agents cj^guised as,such, were everywhere spreading the 
discontent, which^ it, was his policy to maintain in the 
dominions of Bufguttdy. \ 

Amidst* so»great an 1 abuhd t apce of materials, it was 
difficUlL^ selectsSfrch as. Should Be most intelligible and 
interesting^tp^ reader) and the author had to regret, 
.that thpu#£Ijbcnll use of the power of departing 
from the hefelt l by ho means confident 01 

having story into a pleasing, compact, and 

sufficiently jS^B^ibl^form-.' The mainspring of the plot 
is that know the least of the feudal system 

can though the facts are absolutely 

fictitious. a feudal superior was in nothing 

more 4idiV|^u^.i<^n6w} / edged than in his power to inter¬ 
fere female vassal. This may appear 

to e^isi'&s a*don’trauidtmn both of the civil and canon law, 
Which declare fpp dial riage shall be lrce, wliilc the feudal 
or muiiieifeaj \ jufcrgprydence,. m\ase ol a fief passing to a 
• female, ^acknowledges an interest in the superior of the fief 
to dictate -the chpice of her companion in, marriage. This^ 
is accounted for on the principle that the superior was, by'’ 
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his bounty, the original grantor of the fief, and is still 
•interested that the marriage of the vassal shcfll place no one 
there who may be inimical to his liege lord. On«the other 
hand, it might be reasonably pleaded that this right of dic¬ 
tating to the vassal to a certain extent in the choice of a 
husband, is only competent to the superior from whom the 
fief is originally derived. There is therefore no violent 
improbability in a vassal of Burgundy flying to the pro¬ 
tection of the King of France, to whom the Duke of 
Burgundy himself was vassal; nor is it a great stretch of 
probability to affirm that Louis, unscrupulous as he was, 
should have formed the design of betraying the fugitive 
into some alliance which might prove inconvenient, if not 
dangerous, to his formidable kinsman and vassal of 
Burgundy. v 

1 may add, that the romance of Quf.ntin Durward, 
which acquired a popularity at home more extensive than 
some of its predecessors, found also unusual success on the 
Continent, wnere the historical allusions awakened more 
familiar ideas. 

AliHO'l SFORD, 

ist December, 18 j i. 
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And one who hath had losses—go to. 

Much Ado About Nothing . 

When honest Dogberry sums 2 up and recites all the 
claims which he had to respectability, and which, as he 
opined, ought to have exempted him from the injurious ap¬ 
pellation conferred on him by Master Gentleman Conrade, 
it is remarkable that he lays not more emphasis even upon 
his double gown (a matter of some importance in a certain 
ci-devant capital which I wot of), or upon his being “a 
pretty piece of flesh as any in Messina,” or even upon the 
conclusive argument of his being “a rich fellow enough,” 
than upon his being one that hath had losses. 

Indeed, I have always observed your children of pros¬ 
perity, whether by way of hiding their full glow of splendour 
from those whom fortune has treated more harshly, or 
whether that to havejrisen in spite of calamity is as honour¬ 
able to their fortune as it is to a fortress to have undergone 
a siege,—however this be, I have observed diat such persons 
never fail to entertain you with an account of the damage 
they sustain, by the hardness of the times. You seldom 
0 diije at a well-supplied table, but the intervals between the 
Champagne, the Burgundy, and the Hock, are filled, if your 
entertainer be a monied man, with the fall of interest and 
the difficulty of finding investments for cash, which is 
, therefore lying idle on his hands; or, if he be a landed 

1 It is scarcely necessary to say, that all that follows is imaginary.— 
[Scott.] 

2 In the passage in Much Ado About Nothing from which Scott here, 
takes his motto. 
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proprietor, with a woful detail of arrears " and diminished 
.rents. This hath its effects. The guests figh and shake 
their heads in cadence with their landlord, look on. the 
sideboard loaded with plate, sip-once ftchf wines 

which flow around them in quick ^rciulatiofl, ; anri tftjpk of 
the genuine benevolence* which, tlfuS'^hl^Cdf its bieans, 
still lavishes all that it and, 

what is yet more flattering, on t^ w|^^fecfi;;3jindimin- 
ished by these losses, still continue^ likeathe^ineKhaustibl^ 
hoard of the, generous ^i&pulcaseinV^oiBt^taiBi vMtlibut 
impoverishment, such Copious >orams.:r - ^ > y 

This querulous humour,- however, hath* itflike to 
the conning qf grievances^whieh all v^etu.$iiniitd!anS %fiow is 
a most fascinating pastime, so: lbrig as tligr^&^iiOfhuig tQ 
complain of but chrortfcfcomplaints. But Tjpqyeip hd&rd a 
man whose credit was actually verging to decay talk "of the" 
diminution of his funds ) : and my kind v atrcMiitelligeht. 
physician assures me, That it is a rate thing with those 
afflicted with a good rousjng,'fever, or any such active 
disorder, which 

With mortal crisis doth portend ' 

His {ife to appropinque an end V . 

to make their agonies the subject of&rriusing conversions.' ; 

Having deeply considered all' these 
longer able to disguise from 
so unpopular nor so low infortuneTasho# to 
in the distresses which at present 

landed interest of these .realms., • live 

upon a muttoij chop niay rejoice. to 

threepence per pound, and r if they have "olmd^^gfaturate 
themselves that the peck48af may be h$d ; "but. 

. , , . . A . - i At. 


we who belong to the tribe which i^ ruir^dli 


poor gleaners must uuy-wc 

very events which would make all Orub^trainTllumihate 

1 An adapted quotation fromButWi - , 

2 Dr Johnson in his Dirtionary &Q.scr\hi% Ghib^rifeet'.as originally 
the name of * street in, Mootfields in Toftdpn, -jp|yi^h inhabited by 
writers of small histories, dictionaries,' and tefhporiiy pc^ms.” The 

•writers were notoriously-poor 
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its attics, if Grub^trect could spare candle-ends for the 
purpose. I th«refo*e put in my proud claim to share ivi, 
the distresses" which, only affect the wealthy;" and write 
myself dotyn, With.Dogberry, “a rich fellow enough,” but 
still .‘ < ; orie : whd'.bath had losses. y ' ' - 

WitE tb^s|hie ^perous spirit of emulation, I have had 
sir recOurSJS^^t&ff* itniwnsjft 


southern"’cjjini 

cart-* * 
general syp 


J r J . \ pj : L —f- ? J All a 

■w 4 ,^ich ;X have'not ohly saved many 

the pleasure to excite 
r , w decayed 1 circumstances among 

those,, who t ,4r'mVy" revenue had Continued to be spent 
^^J^^ajaV^red li% 1 hdd been hanged. 

wn'-ordmmre ^my brewer finds the 
sale Of hiS4mal|.beer, diminished^-while I, discuss my flask 
of mo'dicum ;of fxtffr hangs on my wine- 

Bf *; bafnd^whilOV m^'^/^: & la Maintenon 4s 
smotog^ij^y'i'plateyltB^’ migbjy' 3ffloin bangs' on its peg in 
the .Shop of my blue-aprohed friend in the village. What- 

fRend ^efei' is missed at home; and the 
^P^r^ned, by: the garym perruguier, nay, the very 
his httle bare-bottomed, red-eyed poodle, are 
PpT ^ u * tO my *old friend the barber, and honest 
-. m the yard. So'that I have the 

tur £ fc w hat m y absence is both 
by tbpsg wha.ifrould care little were I 
in mv priM they>Ure of the custom of my executors. 

j^teeking, and- indifference, however, 
§m?ns$y, the yard-dog, whose courtesies 


inrm^cdfi^ 
FrQm r th{|fU 
I 'soMinfy^ 


towardl-i’tn 
intpr^ 


ej-e^qnto thmk, were of a more dis- 
-those or. any-other-person who 
^ Sf Ste^ng|p:|^sume. the bounty of the Public.. 

Su . ch general Empathies 
at •"PM^Palfe^i^^Secured. without incurring considerable 
pers^u 'if^jtf^dience.* “If thou wishest me to weep, 

-md Horace; and, trul£ 
i could sonfeumes cr^mysetf at the exchange I have made 
Of the dona^pe phmforts Which custom, had rendered 
necessariev fdr the ^foreign substitutes wplch cfiprice and 
love of change had, rendered fashionable .1 eannot but 

' Uttsrr^^A*^ <? l 
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* 

confess, with shame, that my home-bred stomach longs for 
► the genuine steak, after the fashion of*Dolfy’s, hot from the 
gridiron, brown without, and scarlet when the knife is 
applied; and that all the delicacies of Very’s carte, with his 
thousand various orthographies of Bifticks de Moitton, do 
not supply the vacancy. Then my mother’s son cannot 
learn to delight in thin potations; and, in these days when 
malt is had for nothing, I am convinced that a double 
straick of John Barleycorn 1 must hav^converted “the poor 
domestic creature, small-beer,” into a liquor twenty times 
more generous than the acid unsubstantial tipple which here 
bears the honoured name of wine, though, in substance and 
qualities, much similar to your Seine water.. Their higher 
wines, indeed, are well enough—there is nothing to except 
against in their Chateau Margot, or Sillery; yet I cannot 
but remember the generous qualities of my sound old 
Oporto. Nay, down to the gallon and his poodle, though 
they are both amusing animals,, and play ten thousand 
monkey-tricks which are diverting enough, yet there was 
more sound humour in the wink with which our village 
Packwood used to communicate the news of the morning, 
than all Antoine’s gambols could have expressed in a week, 
and more of human-and dog-like sympathy in the wag of 
old Trusty’s tail, than if his rival, Touton, had stood on his 
hind-legs for a twelvemonth. 

These signs of repentance come perhaps a little late, and 
I own (for I must be entirely candid with nijj dear friend 
the Public), that they have been soffiewhat matured by the 
perversion of my niece Christy to the ancient Popish faith 
by a certain whacking priest in our neighbourhood, and the 
marriage of my aunt Dorothy to a demi-solde captain of 
horse, a ci-devant member of the Legion of HoncJur, and 
who would, he assures us, have been a Field-Marshal 5 y 
this time, had our old friend Bonaparte continued ,to live 
and to triumph. For the matter of Christy, X must own 
her head had been so fairly turned at Edinburgh with five 
routs a night, that, though I somewhat distrusted the means 

1 A double measure of malt. Compare The Abbot , ch. xix.: 
“Small insufficient single ale, or at best with a single straike of malt to 
counterbalance a double allowance of water.” 
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and medium of her conversion, I was at the same time glad 
to see that she ftook* a serious thought of any land ;— • 
besides, there w^s little loss m the .matter, for the Convent 
took her offnay’ hands for a Very reasonable pension. But 
aunt Dorothy’s dairiage on earth was a veiy different matter 
from Christianas celestial espousals. In the first place, there 
were two diouSanp three-per-cents as much lost to my 
family as if th$ sponge J^ad been drawn over the national 
slate—fot ♦whd* thdtleuce could have thought aunt Dorothy 
would have married? *Above all, who would have thought 
a woman of fifty gears' experience would have married a 
French, anatplhy, his lower branch of limbs corresponding 
with the upper branch, as if one pair of half-extended 
compasses had been placbd perpendicularly upon the top 
of another, whil§ the space on which the hinges revolved 
quite sufficed to represent the body? All the rest was 
mUstafcbe* pelisse, and calico trowser. She might have 
commanded a Polk of real Coss t acks in 1815, for half the 
wealttv Jwiich she surrendered to this .military scarecrow. 
However, there is no mofe to be said upon the matter, 
especially as she had come the length of quoting Rousseau 
for sehtimeht—and so lei that pass. 

Having thus expectorated my bile against a land, which 
is, notwithstanding, a very merry land, and which I cannot 
blame," because I sought it, and it did not seek me, I come 
to the ttiotfs, i^tneHiate purpose of this Introduction, and 
which, t&y detest Public, if I do not reckon too much on 
the^ 0©ntinuafc|''^3jf favours, (though, to say truth, 

consisten^i^I^ufllonnity of taste are scarce to be reckoned 
Upon, by tfi®Se who* court your good graces,) Tnay perhaps 
go fatr tOt.make, moj^mends for the lt>ss and damage I have 
.sustaihe^^Jrjftgmg- aunt Dorothy to the country of thick 
caijfeSy ^l^hder^nkles, blabk mustaches, bodiless limbs, (I 

assttftj fibu the Ifelfew is, "as my friend Lord L-said, a 

corat>lef| legs and wings,) and fine sentiments. 

If she had' taken ; fropi the half-pay list a ranting High- 
landjtnah, kj, orXdashing son of Erin, I would never have 
mentioned the 4 su$jebt; but as the affair has happened, it is 
scarce possible hbt% resent such a gratuitous plundering of 
her own lawful hefts and executors. But ** be hushed my 

M. Q. D. 
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dark spirit! ” and let us invite our dear Public to a more 
pleasing theme to us, a more interesting*, one to others. 

Py dint of drinking acid tiff, as above mentioned, and 
smoking cigars, in which I am no novice, my Public are to 
be informed, that I gradually sipp’d and smoked myself into 
a certain degree of acquaintance with i tn homme com me il 
faut y one of the few fine old specimens of nobility who are 
still to be found in France; who, ,like mutilated statues of 
an antiquated and obsolete worship, still command a certain 
portion of awe and estimation in the°eyes even of those by 
whom neither one nor other are voluntarily rendered. 

On visiting the coffee-house of the village, I was, at first, 
struck with the singular dignity and gravity of this gentle¬ 
man’s manners, his sedulous attachment to shoes and 
stockings, in contempt of half-boots and pantaloons, the 
croix de Saint Louis' at his button-hole, and a small white 
cockade in the loop of his old-fashioned shako. There was 
something interesting in his whole appearance; and besides, 
his gravity among the lively group around him, seemed, 
like the shade of a tree in the glare of a sunny landscape, 
more interesting from its rarity. I made such advances 
towards acquaintance as the circumstances of the place, and 
the manners of the country, authorized—that is to say,, I 
drew near him, smoked my cigar by calm and inteimitted 
puffs, which were scarcely visible, and asked him those 
few questions which good-breeding everywhere, but more 
especially in France, permits strangers to # put, without 
hazarding the imputation of impertinence. The Marquis 
de Hautlieu, for such was his rank, was as short and 
sententious as French politeness permitted—he answered 
every question, but proposed nothing, and encouraged no 
farther enquiry. • 

The truth was, that, not very accessible to foreigners of 
any nation, or even to strangers among his own countrymen, 
the Marquis was peculiarly shy towards the English. A 
remnant of ancient national prejudice might dictate this 
feeling; or it might arise from his idea that they are a 
haughty, purse-proud people, to whom rank, united with 

1 The Cross of St Louis was a highly valued decoration. 


c 
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straitened circumstances, affords as much subject for scorn 
as for pity; or, finally,*when he reflected on certain recent* 
events he might perhaps feel mortified as a Frenchman, 
even for those successes which had restored his master to 
the throne 1 , and himself to a diminished property and 
dilapidated chateau. His dislike, however, never assumed 
a more active form than that of alienation from English 
society. When the affairs of strangers required the inter¬ 
position of his influence, in their behalf, it was uniformly 
granted with the courtesy of a French gentleman, who knew 
what is due to himself and to national hospitality. 

At length, by some chance, the Marquis made the dis¬ 
covery, that the new frequenter of his ordinary was a native 
of Scotland, a circumstance which told mightily in my 
favour. Some of his own ancestors, he informed me, had 
been of Scottish origin, and he believed his house had still 
some relations in what he was pleased to call the province 
of Hanguisse, in that country. The connexion had been 
acknowledged early in the last century on both sides, and 
he had once almost determined, during his exile, (for it may 
be supposed that the Marquis had joined the ranks of 
Conde®, and shared all the misfortunes and distresses 
of emigration,) to claim the acquaintance and protection of 
his Scottish friends. Hut, after all, he said, he cared not to 
present himself before them in circumstances which could 
do them but small credit, and which they might think 
entailed ,som§ little burden, perhaps even some little dis¬ 
grace; so that he thought it best to trust in Providence, 
and do the best he could for his own support. What that 
was I never could learn; but I am sure it inferred nothing 
which could Jbc discreditable to the excellent old man, who 
held fast*his opinions and his loyalty, through good and bad 
refute, till time restored him, aged, indigent, and broken- 
spirited, to the country which, he had left in the prime of 
youth and'health, and sobered by age into patience, instead 
of that tone of high resentment, which promised speedy 

1 The restoration of Louis XVIII. to the throne of France after the 
defeat of Napoleon. 

2 Prince Gonde in 1789 led the fust Emigration of aristocrats from 
France. 


•2 — 2 
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vengeance upon those who expelled him. I might have 
'laughed at some points of the Marquis’s character, at his 
prejudices, particularly, both of birth and politics, if I had 
knowfi him under more prosperous circumstances’; but, 
situated as he was, even if they had not bejen fair andhonest 
prejudices, turning on no base or .interested motive, one 
must have respected him as we respect.'the ^o^fesspf or the 
martyr of a religion which 'is not. Entirely,out own. 

By degrees we became good friends; drank,; our 'coffee, 
smoked our cigar, and took our oavqroiii together, for 
more than six weeks, with ljttle interruption'from avocations 
on either side. Having, with some difficulty, got the key¬ 
note of his enquiries concerning Scotland by ,a fortunate 
conjecture that the province d'Hanguisse ctfuld only be our 
shire of Angus, I was enabled to answer jthe most of.his 
queries concerning his allies there in a manner more or l£ss 
satisfactory, and was much surprised to find the ^arquib 
much better acquainted with the genealogy of. some- of the 
distinguished families in that county, than I could possibly 
have expected. ' . " 

On his part, his satisfaction at our intercourse waj£ so 
great, that he at length wound himself to such .a, pitch .of 
resolution, as to invite me to dine at the Chateau &e Haul* 
lieu, well deserving the name, as occupying a, commanding 
eminence on the banks of the Loire. This building lay 
about three miles from the town at which I pad. settled my 
temporary establishment; and when I first beheld" if, I 
could easily forgive the mortified ffielings;^hfch^t]t^.town er 
testified, at receiving a guest in the asylui&the* bad 
formed out < 3 f the ruins of the palace .of His faijiefs. He 
gradually, with much’'gaiety, which yefevi^edtly cohered a 
deeper feeling, prepared me for the Vbrf was 

about to visit; and r or this he had full p|)pok]Qnity^h(lst 
he drove me in his little catgiolef, drawn., by a^ large : ;heavy 
Normarr horse, towards the ancient building. .* V’V ; < 

Its remains run along a beautiful terf^d^erfianging 
the river Loire, which had been fprihefl^Mid out. With" a 
succession of flights of steps; highly ojnam.ehfed-withjstatvies, 
rock-work, and other artificial embellishments, descending 
from one terrace to another, until the very yerge of thc 
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river was attained. All this architectural decoration, with # 
its accompanying parterres of rich flowers and exotic shrubs, 
had, many .years j§ipc$, given place to the more profitable 
*cene of the vine-dresser’s labours; yet the remains, too 
massive to be destroyed, are still, visible, and, with the 
various artificial slopes and levels of the^high bank, bear 
perfect evidence ladw actively Art had been here employed 
to decorate Nature,' 

Few o| these scents are now left in perfection; for the 
fickleness of fashion has accomplished in England the total 
change which-devastation and popular fury have produced in 
the French pleasure-grounds. For my part, I am contented 
to subscribe to.the opinion of the best qualified judge of 
our timewho thinks we have carried to an extreme our 
taste for simplicity, and that the neighbourhood of a stately 
mansion requires some more ornate embellishments than 
cap he derived from the meagre accompaniments of grass 
and, gravel. , A highly romantic situation may be degraded, 
perhaps, fby an attempt at such artificial ornaments ; but 
tfaeh, in by far the greater number of sites, the intervention 
of rtfcore architectural decoration than is now in use, seems 
necessary to redeem the naked tameness of a large house, 
placed by itself in the midst of a lawn, where it looks as 
ranch unconnected with all around as if it had walked out 
of town upon an airing. 

* How the.came to change^ so suddenly and abso¬ 
lutely,. A iingul^r circumstance, unless we explain it 

on lipheiple on which the three friends of the 

Father* in* Moh&re’s comedy 3 recommend a .cure for the 
meJhnch 4 y;af ,hi% Daughter—that he should furnish her 
apartrajsmtj^ vi&., with paintings—with tapestry—or with 
cturfa^’ISdoVdipg-tb the different commodities in which each 

toffs 4 Tried by this scale, we may perhaps 

dftiCQVfejjf that, df\old, the architect laid out the garden and 

_ « r< - * ' 

SeeJPriceVJBSsS&y OH fhe Picturesque, in many passages; but I 
woauf partlcajadze fhfc? beautiful and highly poetical account which 
hr&fr&s own feellngson destroying, at the dictate of an, improver, 
an incienf SjSqaestratpd garden, with its yew hedges, ornamented iron 
gates* and secluded wilderness.—S cott. 

* JVfolifcre’s L x Amour 
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the pleasure-grounds in the neighbourhood of the mansion, 
f and, naturally enough, displayed his o\vn aft there in statues 
and vases, and paved terraces and flights of stepfj, with, orna¬ 
mented balustrades; while the gardener, subordinate in 
rank, endeavoured to _ make the vegetable kingdom cor¬ 
respond to the prevailing taste, and cut his evergreens into 
verdant walls, with towers and battlements, and his detached 
trees into a resemblance of statuary. But the wheel has 
since revolved, so as to place the la^Jscape-gardener, as he 
is called, almost upon a level with the architect; and hence 
a liberal and somewhat violent use is made of spade arid 
pick-axe, and a conversion of the ostentatious labours of 
the architect into a ferme ornee, as little different from the 
simplicity of Nature, as displayed in the surrounding 
country, as the comforts of convenient and cleanly walks, 
imperiously demanded in the vicinage of a gentleman’s 
residence, can possibly admit. 

To return from this digression, which has given the 
Marquis’s cabriolet (its activity greatly retarded by the down¬ 
ward propensities of Jean Roast-beef 1 , which I suppose the 
Norman horse cursed as heartily as his countrymen of old 
time execrated the stolid obesity of a Saxon slave) time to 
ascend the hill by a winding causeway, now much broken, 
we came in sight of a long range of roofless buildings, con¬ 
nected with the western extremity of the castle, which was 
totally ruinous. “ I should apologize,” he said, “ to you, as 
an Englishman, for the taste of my ancestor, in connect¬ 
ing that row of stables with the architecture of the chateau. 
I know in ypur country it is usual to remove them to some 
distance; but my family had an hereditary pride in horses, 
and were fond of visiting them more frequently than would 
have been convenient if they had been kept greater 
distance. Before the Revolution, I had thirty fine Jiofses 
in that ruinous line of buildings.” 

This recollection of past magnificence escaped from him 
accidentally, for he was generally sparing in alluding to his 
former opulence. It was quietly said, without any afifecta- 

1 The writer pretends that he, a typical John Hull, weighed down 
the carriage. 

t 
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tion either of the importance attached to early wealth, or as 
demanding sympathy for its having pastaway. It awakened* 
unpicasing reflections, however, and we were both silent, till, 
from a partially repaired corner of what had been a porter’s 
lodge, a lively French paysannc , with eyes as black as jet, 
and as brilliant as diamonds, came out with a smile, which 
showed a set of teeth that duchesses might have envied, and 
took the reins of the little carriage. 

“Madelon must fee groom to-day,” said the Marquis, 
after graciously nodding in return for her deep reverence to 
Monsieur, “for her husband is gone to market; and for La 
Jeunesse, he is almost distracted with his various occupa¬ 
tions.—Madelon,” he continued, as we walked forward 
under the entrance-ai ch, crowned with the mutilated 
armorial bearings of former lords, now half-obscured by 
moss and rye-grass, not to mention the vagrant branches of 
some unpruned shrubs,—“Madelon was my wife’s god¬ 
daughter, and was educated to be fille-de-chambrc to my 
daughter.” 

This passing intimation, that he was a widowed husband 
and childless father, increased my respect for the unfortunate 
nobleman, Jo whom every particular attached to his present 
situation brought doubtless its own share of food for melan¬ 
choly reflection. He proceeded, after the pause of an 
instant, with something of a gayer tone,—“You will be 
entertained with my poor La Jeunesse,” he said, “who, by 
the way, is dteri years older than I am”—(the Marquis is 
above sixty)—“ he reminds me of the player in the Roman 
Comique l , who acted a whole play in his own proper person 
—he insists on being maftre d’hotel, maitre de cuisine, valet- 
de-chambre, a' whole suite of attendants in his own poor 
ijjdi^idtiality., He sometimes reminds me of a character 2 3 
in the Bridle of Lammermore, which you must have read, 
as it is the work of one of your gens de lettres, qu'on appclle , 
je crois, le Chevalier Scott*.” 

1 By Scarron, 16 ro—1660. 

8 Caleb Ifylderstone. See infra. 

3 “men of letters, called, I believe, Sir Scott.” This pas^nge is 
one of several in which Scott, while his authorship of the Waverley 
Novels was still unavowed, sought to mystify the public by referring to 
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“ I presume you mean Sir Walter ? ,; . 

4 “Yes—the same—the same,” answered? the Marquis. 

We were now led away from more pairiful r^ollections; 
for I had to put my French friend right in' two particulars. 
In the first I prevailed with difficulty^ for X he Marquis, 
though he disliked the English, yet, paving been , thre£ 
months in ‘London, piqued himself on, understanding the 
most intricate difficulties of our lahguage,-ahd appealed to 
every dictionary, from Florio dqwr^vards, fhat* la Britfe 
must mean the Bridle. Nay, so sceptical "was. he -on this 
point of philology, that, when.1 ventured to. hint : that there : 
was nothing about a bridle in the whole' story, he wit)i great- 
composure, and little knowing to whom he spoke, mid- the 
whole blame of that inconsistency on the uhfprthnatimithbr. 

I had next the common candour to inform my friend upqn 
grounds which no one could know so well as-mysem that 
my distinguished literary countryman, of whom L. ^hali 
always speak with the respect his talents desdrye, Was*iiot. 
responsible for the slight works which the humour^ of the 
public had too generously, as well as too" rashly, ascribed/to; 
him. Surprised by the impulse of the moment,, Fmight; 
even have gone farther^ and clenched the., qegafiyb f>y 
positive evidence, owning to my entertainer that- rip.-bne 
else could possibly have written these works, since l myselF 
was the author,.when I was saved from coni • 

mitment of myself by the calm reply of thf' Mipqpi^ -'that 
he was glad to hear these sort of trifles wqre ^phwnttbrf by. 
a person of condition. “ We read*th^^^^^^;^_/WOs 
listen to the pleasantries of a comedi^,; ; ^^du^ v ^i^t6r8 
did to those.of a professed family-jester^ ^ 
of amusement, which, however, we. sh^ui^t;J>e v Jsbtry> to 
derive from the mouth of one who has 
society.” ,JW ' 

I was completely recalled to my copsgtbtjf^igl ^titiot* 
by this declaration; and became so much'j^ 
mitting myself, that I 'did not 

Scott as another than .himself. Here he-added fc'thedfttejt. eaitiosa 
note:—“ It is scarce necessary to remind the reader ' 


was published during the author’s incognita; and, as.Luc.io esJpt^es. 
spoken * according to the trick.’” 
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aristocratic friefid, that the gentlemen whom he had named 
owed his, advancement, for aught I had ever heard, to * 
certain works’gf T hjs, which f may, without injury, be com¬ 
pared to romances in rhyme 1 . , ' 

Tjhe truth js^thab amongst some other unjust prejudices, 
at Which I pLve.already hinted, the Marquis had contracted 
n hqrrhij;hxingled with contempt, for almost every species of 
authoiM;^a,ft;, sfr|liter. thtn that which compounds a folio 
volunje, o£ iavr -pgdf <gdi vihity, and looked upon the author 
of ^j^ance," Jdyeyfugitive poem, or periodical piece of 
cnfiqi^ltghs" men do On a yfenomous reptile, with fear at 
once and; Wi £h ‘loathing. The abuse of . the press, he con¬ 
tended,; especially in'its lighter departments, had poisoned 
, the whoieimQrality of Europe, and, was. once more gradually 
' regainiM, an influence which had been silenced amidst the 
yoke 6ip$ar.. All writers, except those of the largest and 
heavi^t'ipalibre, He conceived to be devoted to this evil 
»cause,ivfrom Rousseau and Yoltaire down to Pigault le 
; Brun/ahd: the author of the Scotch Novels 8 ; and although 
; he admitted he read them pour passer le temps , yet, like 
Mistr eating, his leek 3 , it was not without execrating the 
‘ tendency, a^s He devoured the story, of the work with which 

Observing this peculiarity, I backed out of^the candid 
which my vanity had meditated, and engaged 
the^lyfaiguis , in' farther remarks on the mansion of his 

he .said, “was the theatre where my 
<fn order for the sp$cialattendance of 
actors of the Conkdie Fj-gn^oise, when 
• thePompadour more than once visited 

j—yonder, more to the centre, was the 
'"“i® ’feudal‘jurisdiction was exercised 

to; be tried by the Seigneur or his 
^ke your old Scottish nobles, the right 


, Alimtfjel; Marmim^ The tatty of the Ldbf, etc, 

f" frequently so called. 

V •• ? -ShaMipeftre^ J&nry , V. i., where Pistol, having insulted 


the.WalsStuad Fluellen about the leeE; is forced' to eat a luck. 
* Lauis.;X,V. ;■ 
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of pit and gallows, or Jossa cum furca \ as the civilians term 
Vt-beneath that lies the Question chaml^r, or apartment 
for torture ; and, truly, I am sorry a right so liable to abuse 
should have been lodged in the hands of any living creature. 
But,” he added, with a feeling of dignity derived even fiom 
the atrocities which his ancestors had committed beneath 
the grated windows to winch he pointed, “ such is the effect 
of superstition, that, to this day, the peasants dare not 
approach the dungeons, in which, it^is said, the wrath of 
my ancestors had perpetrated, in former times, much 
cruelty.” 

As we approached the window, while I expressed some 
curiosity to see this abode of terror, there arose from its 
subterranean abyss a shrill shout of laughter, which we 
easily detected as produced by a group of playful children, 
who had made the neglected vaults a theatre, for a joyous 
romp at Colin Maillard. 

The Marquis was somewhat disconcerted, and had 
rocoui.se to his t aba tic re ; but, recovering in a moment, 
observed, these were Madelon’s children, and familiar with 
the supposed terrors of the subterranean recesses. “ Be¬ 
sides/'’ he added, “ to speak the truth, these poor children 
have been born alter the period of supposed illumination", 
which dispelled our superstition and our religion al once; 
and this bids me to remind you, that this is a jour maigre. 
The Cure of the parish is my only guest, besides youiself, 
and I would not voluntarily offend his opinions. Besides,” 
he continued, more manfully, and throwing off his restraint, 
“adversity has taught me other thoughts on these subjects 
than those wfiieh prosperity dictated; and I tharik Cod I 
am not ashamed to avow, that I follow the observances of 
my church.” • 

I hastened to answer, that, though they might ‘differ 
from those of my own, I had every possible respect for the 
religious rules of every Christian community, sensible that 


1 The fossa or pit for drowning women condemned to death, the 
furca 01 gallows foi hanging men. 

' l Intellectual enlightenment: a reference to the advanced views 
on religion and politics put forward by Diderot, D’Alembert, Rousseau, 
Voltane, and the other writers of the Encyclopedic. 

« 
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we addressed fhe same Deity, on the same grand principle 
of salvation, though Vith different forms; which variety oT< 
worship, hfld it pleased the Almighty not to permit, our 
observances would have been as distinctly prescribed to us 
as they are laid down under the Mosaic law. 

The Marquis was no shaker of hands, but upon the 
present occasion he grasped mine, and shook it kindly - -the 
only mode of acquiescence in my sentiments which perhaps 
a zealous Catholic <£ould, or ought consistently to have 
given upon such an occasion. 

This circumstance of explanation and remark, with 
others which arose out of the view of the extensive ruins, 
occupied 11s during two or three turns upon the long terrace, 
and a seat of about a quarter of an hour’s duration in a 
vaulted pavilion of freestone, decorated with the Marquis’s 
armorial bearings, the roof of which, though disjointed in 
some of its groined arches, was still solid and entire. 

“ Here,” said he, resuming the tone of a former part of his 
conversation, “ I love to sit, either at noon, when the alcove 
affords me shelter from the heat, or in the evening, when 
the sun’s beams are dying on the broad face of the Loire— 
here, in the words of your great poet, whom, frenchman as 
I am, I am more intimately acquainted with than most 
Englishmen, I love to rest myself, 

Showing the code of sweet and bitter fancy.'* 

Against*this varioug reading of a well-known passage in 
Shakspeare I took care to offer no protest; for 1 suspect 
Shakspeare would have suffered in the opinio© of so delicate 
a judge as the Marquis, had I proved his having written 
“chewing the cud,” according to all other authorities 1 . 
Resides, I had had enough of our former dispute, having 
been long convinced, (though not till ten years after I had 
left Edinburgh College,) that the pith of conversation does 
not consist in exhibiting your own superior knowledge on 
matters of small consequence, but in enlarging, improving, 
and correcting the information you possess, by the authority 

1 The better reading is “chewing the food”: As You Like It 
iv. iii. 102. 

t- 
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of others. I therefore let the Marquis show his code at his . 
pleasure, and was rewarded by his edtefinlj into a learned 
and well-informed disquisition on the florid style of archi¬ 
tecture introduced into France" during the seventeenth 
century. He pointed out its merits and, its defects with 
considerable taste; and having touched on topics similar to 
those upon which I have formerly digressed, he made an 
appeal of a different kind in their favour, Founded on the 
associations with which they were combined. “ Who,” he 
said, “would willingly destroy the terraces ofjthe- Chateau 
of Sully 1 , since we cannot tread them without recalling the 
image of that statesman, alike distinguished for sevefe in¬ 
tegrity and for strong and unerring sagacity of mind ? Were 
they an inch less broad, a ton’s weight less massive* or were 
they deprived of their formality by the slightest inflections,, 
could we suppose them to remain the scene of his patriotic 
musings ? Would an ordinary root-house be a fit scene for 
the Duke occupying an arm-chair, and his Duchess; a 
tabouret — teaching from thence lessons of courage, and 
fidelity to his sons,—of modesty and submission to. his 
daughters,—of rigid morality to both; while the circle of 
young noblesse listened with ears attentive, and eyes 
modestly fixed on the ground, in a standing.posture,'neither 
replying nor sitting down, without the express command of 
their prince and parent?—No, Monsieur,” he said,' 4'tth 
enthusiasm ; “ destroy the princely pavilion,' in which' this 
edifying family scene was represented, and you tfembye Jxom 
the mind the vraiscmblance, the veracity, of the whqle'. re¬ 
presentation. # Or can your mind suppose this distinguished' 
peer and patriot walking in a jardin Angloisl- Why^/you, 
might as well fancy him dressed with a blue fobcft^and wH-ite 
waistcoat, instead of his Henri Quatre coat and 
plumes — Consider how he could have movedifFthe tortuous 
maze of what you have called a ferme orniel mih nis "usual 
attendants of two files of Swiss guards 2 preceding, and' 'the , 
same number following him. > To recall his figure, wt& hist 
beard—haut-de-chausses d canon, united to his doublet * v by 

• ^ \ *»'* ’%'f -- 

1 The great statesman- of Hfcnry IV. f ‘ * . * ' - w. 

2 Eaily in the XVIIth century a regiment of Swiss mercenaries 
in the French Army was by-royal decree^ constituted lf Gardes,. ,v - 
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ten thousand aiguikttes and knots of ribbon, you could not, 
supposing him im a modem jardtn Ang/ois i distinguish the* 
picture in your imagination, from the sketch of some mad 
old man, wfio has* adopted the humour of dressing like his 
great-great-grandfather, and whom a party of gens-d’armes 
were conducting'to the Hopital des Fous. But look on 
the longhand magnificent terrace, if it yet exists, which 
the loyal and exalted Sully was wont to make the scene of 
his solitary walk twice a day, while he pondered over the 
patriotic schemes whicn he nourished for advancing the glory 
of France; or, at a later and more sorrowful period of life, 
brooded over the memory of his murdered master 1 , and the 
fate Of his distracted country;—throw in that noble back¬ 
ground of arcades, vases, images, urns, and whatever could 
express the vicinity of a ducal palace, and the landscape 
becomes consistent at once. The fadionnaires, with their 
harquebusses ported, placed at the extremities of the long 
and level walk, intimate the presence of the feudal prince; 
while the same is more clearly shown by the guard of 
honour which precede and follow him, their halberds carried 
upright, their mein martial and stately, as if in the presence 
of ah enemy, yet moved, as it were, with the same soul as 
their princely superior—teaching their steps to attend upon 
his, marching as he marches, halting as he halts, accom¬ 
modating their pace even to the slight irregularities of pause 
and advance dictated by the fluctuations of his reverie, and 
wheeling with military precision before and behind him, 
who seems‘the centre* and animating principle of their 
armgd' as the heart gives life and energy to the human 
body. Qr, if you smile,” added the Marquis, looking 
doubtfully J an my countenance, “at a promenade so incon¬ 
sistent ^ith^tfre light freedom of modern manners, eould 
yet* bring your mind to demolish that other terrace trod 
by the fascinating Marchioness de Sevigne % with which are 
united so many recollections connected with passages in 
hen epchantlhg letters?” 

A-"little tired of this disquisition, which the Marquis 
certainty dwelt upon to exalt the natural beauties of his 

1 IV. was assassinated by Ravaillac in 1610. 

2 The famous letter writer of Louis XIV.’s reign. 
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own terrace, which, dilapidated as it was, required no such 
formal recommendation, I informed my companion that I 
had just received from England a journal of a tqur made in 
the south of France by a young Oxonian friend of mine, a 
poet, a dnuightsman, and a scholar,—in which he gives 
such an animated and interesting description of the Chateau 
Grignan, the dwelling of Madame de Sevigne’s beloved 
daughter, and frequently the place of her own residence, 
that no one who ever read the book j/ould be within forty 
miles of the same, without going a pilgrimage to the spot. 
The Marquis smiled, seemed very much pleased, and asked 
the title at length of the work in question; and writing 
down to my dictation, “An Itinerary of Provence and the 
Rhone, made during the year 1819 ; by John Hughes, A.M., 
of Oriel College, Oxford/’—observed, he could now pur¬ 
chase no books for the chateau, but would recommend that 
the Itineraire should be commissioned for the library to 
which he was abonne in the neighbouring town. “And 
here,” he said, “comes the Cure, to save us farther disquisi¬ 
tion ; and I sec La Jeunesse gliding round the old portico 
on the terrace, with the purpose of ringing the dinner-bell— 
a most unnecessary ceremony for assembling three persons, 
but which it would break the old man’s heart to forego. 
Take no notice of him at present, as he wishes to perform the 
duties of the inferior departments incognito; when the bell 
has ceased to sound, he will blaze forth on us in the 
character of major-domo. 5> e 

As the Marquis spoke, we harf advanced towards the 
eastern extremity of the Chateau, which u r as the only part 
of the edifice that remained still habitable. 

“The Bande Noire 1 ” said the Marquis, “when they 
pulled the rest of the house to pieces, for the salfle of the 
lead, timber, and other materials, have, in their ravages’ddhe 
me the undesigned favour to reduce it to dimensions better 
fitting the circumstances of the owner. There is enough of 
the leaf left for the caterpillar to coil up his chrysalis in, and 
what needs he care though reptiles have devoured the rest 
of the bush ?” 

1 The “Black Band” was a company of speculators who at the 
Revolution purchased confiscated property. 
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As he spoke thus, vve reached the door, at which La 
Jeunesse appealed, with an air at once of prompt service , 
and deep respect,* and a countenance, which, though 
puckered by a thousand wrinkles, was ready to answer the 
iiist good-natured word of his master with a smile, which 
showed his white set of teeth firm and fair, in despite of age 
and suffering. His clean silk stockings, washed till then- 
tint had become yellowish his cue tied with a rosette—the 
thin grey curl on either side of his lank cheek—the pearl- 
coloured coat, without a collar —the solitaire, the jabot , the 
ruffles at the wrist, and the chapeau-bras- -all announced 
that La Jeunesse considered the arrival of a guest at the 
Chateau as an unusual event, which was to be met with a 
corresponding display of magnificence and parade on his 
part. 

As I looked at the faithful though fantastic follower of 
his master, who doubtless inherited his prejudices as well as 
his cast-clothes, I could not but own, in my own mind, the 
resemblance pointed out by the Marquis betwixt him and 
my own Caleb, the trusty squire of the Master of Ravens- 
wood. But a Frenchman, a Jack-of-all-tiades by nature, 
can, with much more ease and suppleness, address himself 
to a variety of services, and suffice in his own person to 
discharge them all, than is possible for the formality and 
slowness of a Scottishman. Superior to Caleb in dexterity, 
though not in zeal, La Jeunesse seemed to multiply himself 
with the necessities of the occasion, and discharged his 
several tasks with su»h promptitude and assiduity, that 
farther attendance than his was neither missed nor wished 
«Tor. 

The dinner, in particular, was exquisite. The soup, 
although bearing the term of maigre, which Englishmen use 
iff sdorn, was most delicately flavoured, and the matelot of 
pike and eels reconciled me, though a Scottishman, to the 
latter. There was even a petit plat of bouilli for the heretic, 
so exquisitely dressed as to retain all the juices, and, at the 
same time, rendered so thoroughly tender, that nothing 
could he more delicate. The pota&c, with another small 
dish or two, were equally well arranged. But what the old 
maitre d’hotel valued himself upon as something superb, 
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smiling with self-satisfaction, and in enjoyment of my 
surprise, as he placed it, on the tab?e, wus an immense 
assictte of spinage, not smoothed into a •uniform surface, as 
by our uninauguiated cooks upon your side of*the water, 
but swelling into lulls, and declining into^ vales, over which 
swept a gallant stag, pursued by a pack of hounds in full 
cry, and a noble field of horsemen with bugle-horns, and 
whips held upright, and brandished after the manner of 
bioadswords—hounds, huntsmen, antj. stag being ail very 
artificially cut out of toasted bread. Enjoying the praises 
which I failed not to bestow on this chef d' oeuvre , tjie old 
man acknowledged it had cost the best part of two days to 
bring it to peifiction; and added, giving honour where 
honour was due, that an idea so brilliant was not entirely 
his own, but that Monsieur himself had taken the trouble to 
give him several valuable hints, and even condescended 
to assist in the execution of some of the most capital figures. 
The Marquis blushed a little at this eclaircissement, which 
he might probably have wished to suppress, but acknow¬ 
ledged he had wished to sui prise me with a scene from the 
popular poem of my country, Miladi Lac 1 . I answered, 
that so splendid a (oitege much more resembled a grand 
chasse of Louis Quatorze than of a poor King of Scotland, 
and that the pay sage was rather like Fontainebleau than the 
wilds of Callander. He liowed graciously in answer to thi$ 
compliment, and acknowledged that recollections of the ■ 
costume of the old French Court, when in" its T splendour, 
might have misled his imagination-^and so lhet*onyersatiotf 
passed on to other matters. * * 

Our dessert was exquisite—the cheese, the* fruits, 
salad, the olives, the ernuaux , and the delici6us‘ white wine, 
each in their way weie impayables ; and the good Marquis, 
with an air of great satisfaction, observed, that jris guest did 
sincere homage to their merits. “After all,” he &aid, “and 
yet it is but confessing a foolish weakness—but, kfter 3$, I 
cannot but rejoice in feeling myself equal to t offering a 
stranger a sort of hospitality which seems pleading to him. 
Believe me, it is not entirely out of pride that we paupers 


1 <*The Lady op the Lake. 
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covenants live 90 very retired, and avoid the duties of 
hospitality. It if truct that too many of us wander about * 
the halls of pur fathers, rather like ghosts of their deceased 
proprietors, than liky living men restored to their own 
possessions—yet it is rather on your account, than to spare 
our own feelings, that we do not cultivate the society of our 
foreign visitors. Wo have an idea that your opulent nation 
is particularly attached to faste, and to grand chore —to 
your ease and enjoyment of every kind; and the means of 
entertainment left to us are, in most cases, so limited, that 
we feel ourselves totally precluded from such expense and 
ostentation. No one wishes to offer his best where he has 
reason to think it will not give pleasure; and as many of 
you publish your journals, Monsieur le Marquis would 
not probably be much gratified, by seeing the poor dinner 
which he was able to present to Milord Anglois put upon 
permanent record.” 

I interrupted the Marquis, that were I to wish an account 
of my entertainment published, it would be only in order to 
preserve the memory of the very best dinner I ever had 
eaten in my life. He bowed in return, and presumed 
“ that I either differed much from the national taste, or the 
accounts of it were greatly exaggerated. He was particu¬ 
larly obliged to me for showing the value of the possessions 
which remained to him. The useful,” he said, “had no 
doubt survived the sumptuous at Hautlieu as elsewhere. 
Grottoes, statues, curious conservatories of exotics, temple 
and tower, had gone to #he ground; but the vine>ard, the 
potager, the orchard, the 'dang, still existed; and once more 
he expressed himself happy to find, that thffir combined 
productions could make what even a Briton accepted as a 
tolerable meal. I only hope,” he continued, ** that you will 
convince me your compliments are sincere, by accepting 
the hospitality of the Chateau de Hautlieu as often as 
better engagements will permit during your stay in this 
neighbourhood.” 

I readily promised to accept an invitation offered with 
such grace, as to make the guest appear the person con¬ 
ferring the obligation. 

The conversation then changed to the history of the 


1*1. q. D. 
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Chateau and its vicinity—a subject which was strong ground 
"to the Matquis, though he was no groat amiquary, and even 
no very profound historian, when olhef topics were dis 
cussed. The Cure, however, changed to be both, and 
withal a very conversable plfeasing than, with an air of 
provenance, and ready civility of Communication, which I 
have found a leading characteristic of th@*3Cafholic Clergy, 
whether they are well informed pr othcrwi&e^ It Was from 
him that I learned theie still existed 1 the remnant* of fine 

library m the Chateau de Ifautlieu. *The'Marq(uts shrugged 
his shoulders as the Curd gave me this intimation, looked 
to the one side and the other, and displayed the Same sort 
of petty embairassment which he had been Unable to 
suppress when La Jeuncsse blabbed something 'of his 
interference with the arrangements of the cuisine,, “1 
should be happy to sliow the books,” he s^dj” “ but they 
are in such a wild condition, so dismantled,* that I am 
ashamed to exhibit them to any one.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear sir,” said the Curd, a you know 
you pcimittcd the gieat English Bibliomaniac, Dr Dibdin, 
to consult your emious reliques, and you know lipw highly 
he spoke of them.” ’ 

“ What could I do, my dear friend?”.said theMarquii j 
“the good Doctor had heard some exaggerated account of 
these remnants of what was once a library-^he hadjgt&tioned 
himself in the auhrge below, determined tp catty'his point 
or die under the walls. I even heard of/ftis taking die 
altitude of the tuiret, in order te provide '$bahng*ladders. 
You would not have had me reduce a rcsjf^8f^blT divine, 
though of another church, to such an^act'df despera^on? 
I could not have answered it in conscience 

“ But >ou know, besides, Monsieur l^Matq^is,” con¬ 
tinued the Cur£, “ that Dr Dibdin was so much .‘grieved at 
the dilapidation your library had sustained, tK&Vhe ayoWedly 
envied the powers of our church, sd’mujblt did he long 
to launch an anathema at the heads^ of thl^jperpetrators.” 

“His resentment was in proportion tcLhif disappoint¬ 
ment, I suppose,” said our entertainer. t 

u Not so,” said the Cure; “ for he Was so enthusiastic 
on the value of what remains, that I am Convinced nothing 
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but your positive request to the contrary prevented the 
Chateau of Ha*itlieu» occupying at least twenty pages in* . 
that splendjd woffi of which he sent us a copy, and which 
will remain a lasting T moijtmient of his zeal and erudition.” 

“ 4 >r ,Dibdjti l ^/^tremely polite,” said the Marquis; 
<‘and, when 'have had our coffee—here it comes -we 
will gcf ttf'^he turret; and I hope, as Monsieur has not 
despised nay poOr fare, so he will pardon the state of my 
confused' 1 library, whij^ I Shall be equally happy if it can 
afford arty thing” which can give him amusement. Indeed,” 
he added, ‘‘were it otherwise, you, my good father, have 
every right ovel books, which, without your intervention, 
would never have returned to the ovrner.” 

^Although this additional act of couitesy was evidently 
wrested by the impoitunity of the Cur6 from‘his reluctant 
'friend/whose,desire to conceal the nakedness of the land, 
and th& exfbnt J of his losses, seemed always to struggle with 
his disposition to be obliging, I could not help accepting 
an offer, which, in strict politeness, I ought perhaps to have 
icfused. But then the remains of a collection of such 
curiosity as had given to our bibliomaniacal friend the 
desire^of leading the forlorn hope in an escalade—it would 
Mve'beetifa desperate act of self-denial to have declined an 
opportunity of seeing it. La Jeunesse brought coffee, such 
ai/w^ibrlly taste on the Continent, upon a salver, covered 
.with napjein^ that it might be cense for siher; and c/iasse- 
cafe fmtn jfejjdpique on a small waiter, which was ceitainly 
so, 4 thus finished, the Marquis led me, up an 

eytali^ irttd a very large and well-proportioned 

saloorfl plfay one hundred feet in length ; *but so waste 
and dilfSqateC that I kept my eyes on the ground, lest my 
kind ^nfetVhgr should feel himself called upon to apologize 
for*tattet^d^jPotUtes and torn tapestry; and, worse than 
both, ”fof^c^%riljs that had yielded, in one or two 
i "boisterous blast. 

to make the turret something more 
hapitabj^”; Jt$i f d the Marquis, as he moved hastily through 
this, chamber Qf desolation. “ This,” he said, “ was the 
pictme^gallsr/ in former times, and in the boud6ir beyond, 
which wt;.now occupy as a book-closet, were preserved 

* 3—2 
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some curious cabinet paintings, whose small size required 
' that they should be viewed closely. 11 ” 

As he spoke, he held aside a portion of the tapestry 
1 have mentioned, and we entered the room of which he 
spoke. 

It was octangular, corresponding to the external shape 
of the turret whose interior it occupied. Four of the sides 
had latticed windows, commanding each, from a different 
point, the most beautiful prospect o\,er the majestic Loire, 
and the adjacent country through which it winded; and the 
casements were filled with stained glass,, through two of 
which streamed the lustre of the setting sun, showing a 
brilliant assemblage of religious emblems and armorial 
bearings, which it was scarcely possible to look at with an 
undazzled eye; but the other two windows, from which the 
sunbeams had passed away, could be closely examined, and 
plainly showed that the lattices were glazed with stained 
glass, which did not belong to them originally, but, as I 
afterwards learned, to the profaned and desecrated chapel 
of the Castle. It had been the amusement of the Marquis, 
for several months, to accomplish this rifacciamento , with 
the assistance of the Curate and the all-capable La Jeu- 
nesse; and though they had only patched together fragments, 
which w r ere in many places very minute, yet the stained 
glass, till examined very closely, and with the eye of an 
antiquary, produced, on the whole, a very pleasing effect. 

The sides of the apartment, not occupied J^y the lattices,, 
were (except the space for the siiiall door) fitted up .with 
presses and shelves, some of walnut-tree, curiously carved, 
and brought*to a dark colour by time, nearly resembling that 
of a ripe chestnut, and partly of common deal, .employed 
to repair and supply the deficiencies occasioned by violence 
and devastation. On these shelves were deposited‘the 
wrecks, or rather the precious relics, of a most splendid 
library. 

The Marquis’s father had been a man of information, 
and his grandfather was famous, even in the Court of 
Louis XIV., where literature was in some degree considered 
as the fashion, for the extent of his acquirements. Those 
two proprietor, opulent in their fortunes, and liberal in the 
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indulgence of tl^ir t^ste, had made such additions to 
curious old Gothic library, which had descended from their 
ancestors, that there were few collections in France which 
could be compared tefthat of Hautlieu. It had been com¬ 
pletely dispersed, in consequence of an ill-judged attempt of 
the present Marquis, in 1790, to defend his Chateau against 
a revolutionary mob. Luckily, the Cure, who, by his 
charitable and moderate conduct, and his evangelical virtues, 
possessed much interest among the neighbouring peasantry, 
prevailed on many of them to buy, for the petty sum of 
a few sous, and sometimes at the vulgar rate of a glass 
of brandy, volumes which had cost large sums, but which 
were carried off in mere spite by the ruffians who pillaged 
the Castle. He himself also had purchased as many of the 
books as hL funds could possibly reach, and to his care it 
was owing that they were restored to the turret in which I 
found them.. It was no wonder, therefore, that the good 
Cure had some pride and pleasure in showing the collection 
to strangers. 

In spite of odd volumes, imperfections, and all the other 
mortifications which an amateur encounters in looking 
through an ill-kept library, there were many articles in that 
of Hautlieu, calculated, as Hayes says, “ to elevate and 
surprise >r the Bibliomaniac. There were 

small rare volume, dark with tarnish'd gold, 

as Dr Ferriei* feelingly jings—curious and richly painted 
missals, irianuscripts of 1380, 1320, and even earlier, and 
works in .Gothic type, printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. ‘But of these I intend to give a more detailed 
account, should the Marquis grant his permission. 

Jn the meantime, it is sufficient to say, that, delighted 
with th^ day,I had spent at Hautlieu, I frequently repeated 
my visit,- and that the key of the octangular tower was 
always at my command. In those hours I became deeply 
enamoqred of a part of French history, which, although 
most important to that of Europe at large, and illustrated by 
an inimitable old historian, I had never sufficiently studied. 
At the same time, to gratify the feelings of my excellent 
host, I occupied myself occasionally with some family 
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♦memorials, which had fortunately been ^preserved, and 
which contained some curious particulars respecting the 
connexion witli Scotland, which first found m-e favour in 
the eyes of the Marquis de Hautlieu 1 

I pondered on these things, more meo ,. until my return 
to Britain, to beet and sea-coal fires, a .change of residence 
which took place since I drew up these, Gallic reminis¬ 
cences. At length, the result of my meditations took the form 
of which my readers, if not startled? by, this preface, will 
presently be enabled to judge. Should-the' Public' receive 
it with favour, I shall not regret having been for a short 
time an Absentee. ' J 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CONTRAST. 


Look here upon this pictuic, and on this, 

The counterfeit presentment of two biothers. 

Hamlet. 


TijElattei part of the fifteenth century prepared a tram of 
future events, that ended by tailing hrance to that state of 
formidable power, which has tver since been, from time to 
, time, the principal object of j< alousy to the other European 
nations. Before that period, she had to struggle toi her 
very existence ^with the English, already possessed of her 
fanest provinc es, while the utmost exertions of her King, 
and the gallantry of her people, could scarcely piotc< t the 
remainder 4 fidm a foreign yoke Nor was this her sole 
drfhgegy Tlbte princes who possessed the giand fiels of the 
crown, And,* in particular, the Dukes of Ben gundy md 
,Bretagne, u^d^come to wear their feudal bonds so lightly, 
that thevhad ni> scruple in lifting the standard against their 
hegC ana Sovereign loid, the King of France, on the sligbtc st 
pietence*\ When at peace, they leigned as absolute princes 
m their §wn ^jpvijices, and the House of Bui gundy, pos 
sessed the district so called, together with the fanest and 
richest park of Handers, was itselt so wealthy, and so power¬ 
ful, as to yieid nothing to the clown, cithci in splendour or 
in stiengtfi* * 

Tn imitation of the giand feudatories, each interior vassal 
oi the crown assumed as much independence as his distance 
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ifrom the sovereign power, the extent o^'his fief, or the 
strength of his chateau, enabled him to maintain ; and these 
petty tyrants, no longer amenable to the exercisfc of the law, 
poipetnited with impunity the wildest* excesses of fantastic 
oppression and cruelty. In Auvergne alone, a report was 
made of more than thiee hundred of these independent 
nobles, to whom incest, murder, and rapine were the most 
ordinary and familiar actions. 

Besides these evils, another, springing out of the long- 
continued wars betwixt the French and English, added no 
small misery to this distraeted kingdom. Numefous bodies 
of soldiers collected into bands, under officers chosen by 
themselves, from among the bravest and most successful 
adventurers, had been formed in various parts of France 
out of the refuse of all other countries. These hireling 
combatants sold their swords for a time to the best bidder; 
and, when such service was not to be had, they made war 
on their own account, seizing castles and towers, which they 
used as the places of their retreat,—making prisoners, and 
ransoming them,—exacting tribute from the open villages, 
and the country around them,—and acquiring, by every 
species of rapine, the appropriate epithets of 2 'ondeurs and 
K corchcurs , that is, Clippers and Players. 

In the midst of the horrors and miseries arising from 
so distracted a state of public affairs, reckless and profuse 
expense distinguished the courts of the lesser nobles, as 
well as of the superior princes; t qnd their dependents, in 
imitation, expended in rude, but magnificent display, the 
wealth which they extorted from the people. A tone of 
romantic and chivalrous gallantry (which, however, was 
often disgraced by unbounded licence) characterised the 
intercourse between the sexes ; and the language of knight- 
errantry was yet used, and its observances followed, though 
the pure spirit of honourable love, and benevolent .enter¬ 
prise, which it inculcates, had ceased to qualify and atone 
for its extravagances. The jousts and tournaments, the 
entertainments and revels, which each petty court displayed, 
invited to France every wandering adventurer; and it was 
seldom that, when arrived there, he failed to employ his 
rash courage, and headlong spirit of enterprise, in actions 
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for which his "happier native country afforded no free* 
stage. " 

At this period, and as if to save this fair realm from the 
various woes with wlij^'h it was menaced, the tottering throne 
was ascended by Louis XI., whose character, evil as it was 
in itself, met, combated, and in a great degree neutralized, 
the mischiefs of the time—as poisons of opposing qualities 
are said, in ancient books of medicine, to have the power of 
counteracting each otter. 

Brave enough for every useful and political purpose, 
Louis had not a spark of that romantic valour, or of the 
pride generally associated with it, which (ought on for the 
point of honour, when the point of utility had been long 
gained. Calm, crafty, and profoundly attentive to his own 
interest, lie made every sacrifice, both of pride and passion, 
which could interfere with it. He was caieful in disguising 
his real sentiments and purposes from all who appi cached 
him, and frequently used the expressions, “ that the king 
knew not how to reign, who knew not how r to dissemble 1 ; 
and that, lor himself, if he thought his very cap knew his 
secrets, he would throw it into the fire. v No man of his 
own, or of any other time, better understood how to avail 
himself of the frailties of others, and when to avoid giving 
any advantage by the untimely indulgence of his own. 

He was by nature vindictive and cruel, even to the 
extent of finding pleasure in the frequent executions which 
he commanded. But, as no touch of mercy ever induced 
him 'to spare, when lie*could with safety condemn, so no 
sentiment of vengeance ever stimulated him l£> a premature 
violence. He seldom sprung on his prey till it was fairly 
within his grasp, and till all hope of rescue was vain; and 
hig mo\f;ments were so studiously disguised, that his success 
was generally what first announced to the world the object 
he had been manoeuvring to attain. 

1 Louis once said that his son would know quite enough if he 
rcmembeied the maxim Qui ne sait diswnt trier , tie suit regner. Com¬ 
pare what Scott makes James I. say {Fortunes of Nigel, ch. xxxn.) : 
" Is it fit, think ye, that Baby Charles should let his thoughts be 
publicly seen? No—no—princes’ thoughts are aruina imperii—Qui 
nest it atssnuulare mu it tegnare. ” 
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t In like manner, the avarice of Louis rfave way to ap¬ 
parent profusion, when it was nebessary to bribe the 
favourite or minister of a rival prince for averting any 
impending attack, or to bieak up any\vlliance confederated 
against him. He was fond of licence and pleasure; but 
neither beauty nor the chase, though both were rulmf* 
passions, ever withdrew him from the most regular attend¬ 
ance to public business and the affairs of his kingdom. 
His knowledge of mankind was profound, and he had sought 
it in the private walks of life, in which he often personally 
mingled; and, though natuially proud and haughty, he 
hesitated not, with an inattention to the arbitrary divisions 
of society which was then thought something portentously 
unnatuial, to laise from the lowest rank men whom he 
employed on the most important duties, and knew so well 
how to choose them, that he was iaiely disappointed in their 
qualities. 

Yet there weie contradictions in the character of this 


aitful and able monaich; for human nature is rarely uni¬ 
form Himself the most false and insincere of mankind, 
some of the gieatest eriots of his life arose fiom too rash a 


confidence in the honour and mtsgiity of others., Whpn 
these errors took place, they seem to have arisen from an 
over-iefined system of policy, which induced Louis to assume 
the appearance of undoubting confidence in those w'horcj it 
was his object to ovei leach; for, in his general' conduct, 
he was as jealous and auspicious as any tyrant ^wliO'jsyer 
bieathed. _ »>. vj , v 

Two othet points may be noticed to complete'the sketch 
of this formidable chaiactei, by which he rose.^^ang the 
rude chivalrous sovereigns of the period to the fikrtk of a 
keeper among wild beasts, who, by superior wisd^ih ^id 
policy, by distribution of food, and some discipline by blows, 
comes finally to predominate over those whc^if^UUsub* 
jected by his arts, would by main strength to 


pieces. 

The first of these attributes was Louisas 'e&esfciyh super¬ 
stition, a plague with w'hieh Heaven often afflicts those vsrho 
refuse to listen to the dictates of religiob. The remorse 
arising from his evil'actions,* Louis neyor, endeavoured to 
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appease by any ^taxation in his Machiavellian 1 stratagems, % 
buL laboured, jin t vairf| £9 soothe and silence that painful 
feeling by superstitious observances, severe penance, and 
profuse gifts,,to thefecclesiastics. The second property, 
with which the .first is sometimes found strangely united, 
was a disposition to low pleasures and obscure debauchery. 
The wisest, or ,at least the most crafty Sovereign of his time, 
be was,,fond of low life, and, being himself a man of wit, 
enjoyed die- jests and Repartees of social conversation more 
than-could have been expected from other points of his 
character; He even mingled in the comic adventures of 
obscure.intrigue, with a freedom little consistent with the 
habitual and guarded jealousy of his character; and he was 
so fond of. this species of humble gallantry, that he caused a 
jnuU'iber,of its gay and licentious anecdotes to be enrolled in 
a collection Well known to book collectors, in whose eyes 
(§pd tbpwork is unfit for any other) the right edition is very 
prgeipus* . 

By,,means of this monarch’s powerful and prudent, 

. though most unamiable character, it pleased Heaven, who 
^works by the tempest as well as by the soft small rain, to 
the great French nation the benefits of civil 
; government, which, at the time of his accession, they had 
nearly Jo§t, 

Etc- Bp succeeded to the crown, Louis had given evidence 
t of .his^yVices rather than of his talents. His first wife, 
Margafef < ;of,f.Scotlandwas “done to death by slanderous 
" : JtQli^uc|^,in■; : her husbarid’s Court, where, but for the en~ 

,, cmit^euionLof Louis himself, not a word would have been 
breathfed^g^inst that amiable and injured princess. He 

, ^M|^h,iavtiUi (i 46 y —• r 5 2 7) in his De Principatiltus set forth that to 
hi# 4 ihT.nj ajifftprity a prince may employ any means however bail and 

| ppiitefis, which, when in good preservation, is much 

sought< by cdnjioisseuis, is entitled Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles , 

f^ouvea u ' x > l I u i sont moult platsans () raconter 
'^f^h40pf$^^s^ioi4pughies• par m-aniere de joyenxetl. Parts, Antoine 
dqU dannle d' impression ; m folio gotniue.— See De 

' ''.7 Luiest. daughi^r ' of James I. of Scotland. She was married to 
I-QUis ihr>r 4 jo,^dnd died in 1445- See Hume Brown’s History of 
SfoMnA-X^ ?*$; f 

. 1 ’^. ■ -j .yt 
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had boon an ungrateful and a rebellious s6n, at one time 
■ conspiring to seize his father’s portion* and at another 
levying open war against him. For the first offence he was 
banished to his appanage of Dauphin^', which he governed 
with muc h sagacity—for the second,, he was driven into 
absolute exile, and forced to throw himself on the mercy, 
and almost on the charity, of the Duke of Burgundy and 
his son, where he enjoyed hospitality, afterwards indifferently 
requited, until the death of his father tn 1461. 

Tn the very outset of his reign, Louis was almost over¬ 
powered by a league formed against him by the great vassals 
of Franco, with the Duke of Burgundy, or rather his son, 
the Count de Charalois“, at its head. They levied a power¬ 
ful army, blockaded Paris, fought a battle of doubtful issue 
under its very walls, and placed the French monarchy on 
the biink ol actual destruction. It usually happens in such 
cases, that the more sagacious general of the two gains the 
real fruit, though perhaps not the martial fame of the dis¬ 
puted field. Louis, who had shown great personal bravery 
during the battle of Montl’heiy 3 , was able, by his prudence, 
to avail himself of its undecided character, as if it had been 
a virtoiy on his side. Me tempoiized until the enemy had 
broken up their leaguer, and showed so much dexteruy in 
sowing jealousies among those great powers, that their 
alliance “for the public weal,” as they termed it, but, in 
reality, for the overthrow of all but the external appearance 
of the French monarch)', dissolved itself, and was never again 
renewed in a manner so formidable. From this period, 
Louis, relieved of all danger from England, by the Civil 
Wats of York and Lancaster, was engaged for several years, 
like an unfeeling but able physician, in curing the wounds 
of the body politic, or rather in stopping, now b^ genjje 
remedies, now by the use of fire and steel, the progress of 

1 In south-eastern Fiance. It was in 17,43 bequeathed to the eldest 
-.on of the King of Fiance on condition that lie should take the title of 
Dauphin and lulo the province. 

- lie became Duke of burgundy in 1467, and is the Duke, Charles 
the Hold, of our story. The oilier great vassals of France who Were 
leagued with turn against Louis were the Dukes of Bourbon, Brittany 
and Anjou, and 1 he Puke of Berry, Louis’s only brother. 

3 J ll, y, 1465. 
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those mortal gangrenes with which it was then infected^ 
The brigandage <ff the •Free Companies', and the unpunished 
oppressions of the nobility, he laboured to lessen, since he 
could not actually sj#>p them ; and, by dint of unrelaxed 
attention, he gradually gained some addition to his own 
regal authority, or effected some diminution of those by 
whom it was counterbalanced. 

Still the King of France was surrounded by doubt and 
danger. The members of the league “ for the public weal,” 
though not in unison, were in existence, and, like a scotched 
snake, might re unite and become dangerous again. But a 
worse danger was the increasing power of the Duke of 
Burgundy, then one of the greatest Princes of Europe, and 
little diminished in rank by the very slight dependence of 
his duchy upon the crown of France. 

Charles, surnamed the Bold, or rather the Audacious, 
for his courage was allied to rashness and frenzy, then wore 
the ducal coronet of Burgundy, which he burned to convert 
into a royal and independent regal crown. The character 
of this Duke was in every respect the direct contrast to that 
of Louis XI. 

The latter was calm, deliberate, and crafty, never prose¬ 
cuting a desperate enterprise, and never abandoning one 
likely to be successful, however distant the prospect. The 
genius of the Duke was entirely different. lie rushed on 
danger because he loved it, and on difficulties because he 
despised the^i. As Louis never sacrificed his interest to 
his passion, so Charles, ©n the other hand, never sacrificed 
his passion, or even his humour, to any other consideration. 
Notwithstanding the near relationship that existed between 
them, and the support which the Duke and his father had 
afforded* to Louis in his exile when Dauphin, there was 
imftual contempt and hatred betwixt them. The Duke of 
Burgundy despised the cautious policy of the King, and 
imputed ,to the faintness of his courage, that he sought by 
leagues, purchases, and other indirect means, those ad¬ 
vantages, which, in his place, the Duke would have snatched 

1 Bands of mercenaries who obeyed none but their ow n captains, and 
who sold their services to the highest bidder, or plundeied on their 
own account. Compare the condottieri in Italy. 
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^ith an aimed hand He likewise hated the King, not only 
for the ingratitude he hid manifested*for f6rmei kindnesses, 
and for pusonal injuries and imputations which Pie am 
Inssulors ot I oms lnd c ist upon hity, whi n his father was 
>ct alivi, hut also, and espteially, because of the support 
whuh he ifforded in secret to the discontented citi/ui't of 
Client, liege, and other gieat towns in flandenfe The,e 
tuibulent uties, jealous of their privileges, and proud of 
their wealth, were frequently in a state*of insurrection against 
Liu n liegi lords the Dukes of Butgundy, and never failed 
to find underhmd countenance at the Couit of Louis, who 
i mhr iced eveiy oppoitunity of fomenting disturbance within 
the dominions of his ovcrgiown vassil 

I he contempt and hatied of the Duke were retaliated 
by I ouis with equal enugy, though he used a thicker veil 
to conical his Sentiments It w is mipossiblc fora man of 
his piolound sagacity not to despise the stubborn obstinacy 
which never resigned its purpose, however fatal perseverance 
might piove, and the headlong impetuosity, which com 
mem i d its career without allowing a moment’s consideratipn 
foi the obstacles to be encountered. Yet the King hated 
Chailes even more than he contemned him, and biS scorn 
and hitnel were the moic intense, that they were mmgied 
with fem , for he knew that the onset of the mad bull, to 
whom he likened the Duke of Bui gundy, must evtr be for¬ 
midable, though the animal makes it with shut eyes. It 
was not alone the wealth of the Burgundian provinces, the 
discipline of the warlike inhabitants, and the mass^of their 
crowded population, whuh the King dreaded, ►for the 
petsonal quihties of their leader had also much in them 
that was dangerous The very soul of biavery, which "he 
pushed to the verge of rashness, and beyond ifc—rApfuse in 
expenditure splendid in his court, his person, and ^us 
retinue, in all which he displajed the hereditary magni¬ 
ficence of the house of Burgundy, Charles the^ld drew*, 
into his service almost all the fiery spirits of the agfe wfipse 
tempers Wc.re congenial; and Louis saw too clCaily What 
might be attempted and executed by such a tram of resolute 
aelvtntuiers, following a leader of a character as ungoyutiable 
as then own. 
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There was «vet another circumstance which increase^ 
the animosity qt Louis towards his overgrown vassal; he ' 
owed him favours which he never meant to repay, and was 
under the'frequent essity of temporizing with him, and 
even of endtinng^iursts of petulant insolence, injurious to 
the regaLdignity, without being able to treat him othenvise 
than as-Kis fair cousin of Burgundy.” 

about the year 1468, when their feuds were at 
the hi^hesq.though a Rubious and hollow truce, as frequently 
hap|iefted> existed for the time betwixt them, that the present 
narrative qpens- The person first intioduced on the stage 
• will h$ found indeed to be of a rank and condition, the 
illustration of whose character scarcely called for a dis¬ 
sertation on the relative position of two great princes; but 
the passions of the gnat, their quarrels, and their recon¬ 
ciliations, involve the f oitunes of all who approach them; 
and it will be found, on proceeding farther in our story, 
that this preliminary Chapter is necessary for comprehending 
ihtj history ol the individual whose adventures we are about 
to, relate. 
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CHAPTER y. 

THE WANDERER. 

Why, then the world’s mine oyster, 

Which I with sword will open. 

Ancient Pistol 1 . • 

It was upon a delicious summer morning, before the sun 
had assumed its scorching power, and while the dews yet 
cooled and perfumed the air, that a youth, coining from the 
noi th eastward, approached the ford of a small river, or 
rather a large brook, tributary to the Cher, near to the royal 
Castle of Plessis-lcs-Tours, whose dark and multiplied battle¬ 
ments rose in the background over the extensive forest with 
which they were surrounded. These woodlands comprised 
a noble chase, or royal park, fenced by an enclosure, termed, 
in the Latin of the middle ages, Plexitium , which gives the 
name of Plessis to so many villages in Prance. The castle 
and village of which we particularly speak was called Plessis- 
le^-Tours, to distinguish it from others, and was built about 
two miles to* the southward of the fair town of that name, 
the capital of ancient Touraine, whose rich plain has been 
termed the Garden of France. , « 

On the bank of the above-mentioned brook, opposite to 
that which the traveller was approaching, two men, who 
appeared in deep conversation, seemed, from time to time, 
to watch his motions; for, as their station was much more 
elevated, they could remark him at considerable distance. 

The age of the young traveller might be about nineteen, 
or betwixt that and twenty, and his face and person, which 

1 In Shakespeare’s Jl/erry IVioes of Windsor, II. ii. ad hut. 
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were very prepogsessipg, did not, however, belong to the 
country m which the. w^s now a sojourner. His short grey 
cloak and hose were gather of Flemish than of French 
fashion, while the smart blue bonnet, with a single sprig 
of holly and an eagle’slfeather, was already recognised as the 
Scottish head-gdar. v ‘ His dress was very neat, and arranged 
with the precision, of a youth conscious of possessing a fine 
person. He * had at his back a satchel, which seemed to 
contain, a\few necessaries, a hawking gauntlet on his left 
hand, Jhbhgh be' carried no bird, and in his right a stout 
hunter’s pole- Over his left shoulder hung an embroidered 
scar/ Which sustained a small pouch of scarlet velvet, such 
as " was then used by fowlers of distinction to carry their 
hawks’, food, and other matters belonging to that much- 
admired Sport. This was crossed by another shoulder-belt, 
to which was hung a hunting-knife, or couteau de chasse. 
Instead of the boots of the period, he wore buskins of half- 
dressed VdeerVskin. 

Although his form had not yet attained its full strength, 
he ,-w^s tall and active, and the lightness of the step with 
whith/he advanced, showed that his pedestrian mode of 
tr&yUlTihg was pleasure rather than pain to him. His com¬ 
pletion Was fair, in spite of a general shade of darker hue, 
with jmiph the^ foreign sun, or perhaps constant exposure to 
fheVatiTtbsphere in his own country, had, in some degree, 
errib/bwped it. 

HiS features, without being quite regular, were frank, 
open, and pleasing. A kalf-smile, which seemed to arise 
frOip a happy exuberance of animal spirits, showed, now and 
then, 'tffaf, His teeth were well set, and as pufe as ivory ; 
whilst his,; bright blue eye, with a corresponding gaiety, had 
nn glance for every object which it encountered, 

expressing gqpd-bumour, lightness of heart, and determined 
respWite.ry^i .. 

, - H'e^eceiv^d and returned the salutation of the few 
travillbts-'‘whd frequented the road in those dangerous times, 
with The action which suited each. The strolling spearman, 
haiHsoldj^r, Ftalf brigand, measured the youth with his eye, 
as if .balancing the prospect of booty with the chance of 
desperate resistance; and read such indications of the latter 
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in the fearless glance of the passenger, tli^t he changed his 
f ruffian purpose lor a surly “Hood n^orrovm comrade/ 1 which 
the young Scot answered with as .martial, though a less 
sullen tone. The wandering pilgrim, or the begging fnar, 
answeied his reverend greeting witlla paternal bentdicite; 
and the daik-eyed peasant girl looked alter him for many 
a step after they had passed each other, and interchanged a 
laughing good-morrow. In short, there was an attraction 
about his whole appeaiance not easily escaping attention, 
and which was derived trom the combination of fearless 
frankness and good-humour, with spiightly looks, and a 
handsome face and pci son. It seemed, too, as if his whole 
demeanour bespoke one who was entering on life with no 
apprehension of the evils with which it is beset, and small 
means for struggling with its hardships, except a lively spirit 
and a courageous disposition; and it is with such tempers 
that youth most readily sympathizes, and for whom chiefly 
age and experience feel affectionate and pitying interest. 

The youth whom we have described had been long visible 
to the two persons who loileied on the opposite side of the 
small river which divided him tiom the park and the castle; 
but as he descended the rugged bank to the water’s edge, 
with the light step of a roe which visits the fountain, the 
younger of the two said to the other, “ It is our man—it is 
the Bohemian ! If he attempts to cross the ford, he is a lost 
man—the water is up, and the ford impassable.” 

“ Let him make that discovery himself, gossip,” said the 
elder personage; “it may, perchance, save a rope, and break 
a proverb 1 .” 

“1 judge him by the blue cap,” said the other, “for I 
cannot see his face.— Hark, sir—he hallooes to know whether 
the water be deep.” . 

“Nothing like experience in this waarld,” answered the 
other—“Let him try.” 

The young man, in the meanwhile, receiving no hint to 

1 They meant to hang the man they were watching for, blit his 
dimming would .->ave a rope and prove untrue the proverb which says 
“lie dial is bom to be hanged will never be drowned.” Compare 
Shakespeaie’b Tempest, i. i. 31 : “ Metlnnks lie hath no drowuing- 

matk upon him, his complexion is perfect gallows.” 


i 
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the contrary, and* taking the silence of those to whom he 
applied as an enaJliragefnent to proceed, entered the stream 
without farther hesilatiAi than the delay necessary to take 
off his buskins. The rider person, at the same moment, 
hallooed to him to beware, adding, in a lower tone, to his 
companion, “ Mortdieu- -gossip—you have made another 
mistake—this is not the Bohemian chatterer.” 

But the intimation to the youth came too late. He either 
did not hear or could $ot profit by it, being already in the 
ck®? stream. To one less alert, and practised in tire exer- 
qie of swimming, death had been certain, for the brook was 
rtb^th deep and strong. 

f- A ' “By saint Anne! but he is a proper youth,” said the 
elder man—“ Run, gossip, and help your blunder, by giving 
him aid, if thou canst. He belongs to thine own troop—if 
old saws speak truth, water will not drown him.” 

Indeed, the young traveller swam so strongly, and 
buffeted the waves so well, that, notwithstanding the 
strength of the current, he was carried but a little way 
down from the ordinary landing-place. 

By this time the younger of the two strangers was 
hurrying down to the shore to render assistance, while 
the other followed him at a graver pace, saying to him¬ 
self as he approached, “I knew water would never drown 
that young fellow.— By my halidome, he is ashore, and 
grasps his pole!—If I make not the more haste, he will 
beat my gossip,for the only charitable action which 1 ever 
saw him perform, or attempt to perform, in the whole course 
of his life.” f 

There was some reason to augur such a conclusion of 
the adventure, for the bonny Scot had already accosted the 
> outlier Samaritan, who was hastening to his assistance, 
with These ireful words—“Discourteous dog! why did you 
not answer when I called to know- if the passage was fit to 
be attempted? May the foul fiend catch me, but I will 
teach you the respect due to strangers on the next 
occasion !” 

This was accompanied with that significant flourish with 
his pole which is called le moulinet , because the artist, 
hufding it in the middle, brandishes the two ends in every 

4«-3 
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direction, like the sails of a windmill in m#tion. Ilis oppo¬ 
nent, seeing himself thus menaced, lai& .hand upon his 
sword, for he was one of those, wlio on all. occasions are 
more ready for action than for spew:h; but' his more con- 
siderate comrade, who came up, commanded him to forbear, 
and, turning to the young man, accused him ,im turn, of 
precipitation in plunging into the swollen fbrd, apd of intem¬ 
perate violence in quarrelling with a man who was hastening 
to liis assistance. • ■ 

The young man, on hearing himself thus reproved by a' 
man of advanced nge and respectable appearance,, imme¬ 
diately lowered his weapon, and said he would b^ejoriv if t 
he had done them injustice; but, in reality, it appeared.; 
to him as if they had suffered him to put his life in‘peril, for ; 
want of a word of timely warning, which could be the part , 
neither of honest men nor of good Christians, far less of' 
respectable burgesses, such as they seemed to be£ . 

“Fair son,” said the elder person, “you seem, frpm yqur 
accent and complexion, a stranger; and you should recol¬ 
lect your dialect is not so easily comprehended* by-Tus, as 
perhaps it may be uttered by you.” , ,, ,e 

“Well, father,” answered the youth, “I do . ndt care 
much about the ducking I have had, and I will readily tor- 
give your being partly the cause, provided you will ilhect me 
to some place where I can have my clothes dried; for it is 



“For substantial burgesses, unquestionably^ said’ the 
youth; “ or, hold—you, master, may be a money-broker; or a. 
corn-merchant; and this man a butcher, or grazier.” 

“You have hit our capacities rarely,” satd*the elder, 
smiling. “My business is indeed to trade"as, Jhuch 
money as I can; and my gossip’s dealings are somewhat of 
kin to the butcher’s. As to your accomrriodatidnj ; >ye iwill 
try to serve you; but I must first,know wbp 
whither you are going; for, in these->tima^^n^.T6aas "are 
filled with travellers on foot and horseback, who hay^any' 
thing in their head but honesty and the fear-of " 

The young man cast another.keen and penetrating glance 
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on him who spolJjj; and on his silent companion, as if doubt- < 
fill whether they, oii thfcir part, merited the confidence they 
demanded; and the refill of his observation was as follows. 

the eldest, and mAt renutkablc of these men, in die^s 
and appearance rescmoled the merchant or shopkeeper of 
the period* His jerkin, hose, and cloak were of a dark 
uniform colour, but worn so thieadbare, that the acute 
young Scot conceived that the wearer must be either very 
rich or very poor, probably the fonner. The fashion of the 
dress was close and shoiL—a kind of garments which were 
not then held decorous among gentry, or even the, superior 
das 1 ? of citizens, who geiv tally wore loose gowns which 
descended below the middle of the leg. 

, The?* expression of this man’s countenance was partly 
attractive, ari partly forbidding; Ilis strong features, sunk 
cheejks, and hollow i>es had, nevertheless, an expression of 
‘shrewdness and humour congenial to the character of the 
young adventurer. Hut then, tho >e same sunken eyes, from 
UndetThe shroud of thick black eyebrows, had something in 
tlrem that was at once commanding and sinister. Peihaps 
this effect was increased by the low fur cap, much depressed 
on the forehead, and adding to the shade from under which 


thQ&e eyes peered out; but it is certain that the young 
... slr^tjget had some difficulty to reconcile his lpoks with the 
meanness of his appt aiance in other respects. His cap, in 
in which all men of any quality displayed either a 
Y gpld or of silver, was ornamented with a paltty 
image QSpthe Virgin, in lead, such as the poorer sort of pil- 
grjtaisjrtipg Jrom Loretto 1 . , 

T ^His'ppmrade was a stout-formed, middle-sized man, more 
vsa f y£ar| younger than his companion, with a clown 
loojpng^ySsage 1 , and a very ominous smile, when by chance 
h6 to that impulse, which was never, except in 

r(i pS|pi^ain secret signs that seemed to pass between him 
, This man was armed with a sword 

and, Underneath his plain habit, the Scotsman 
Obfeejf; |h$t he concealed a jazeran, or flexible shirt of 


: ■jJX* mly? near Ancona. It possesses a famous shrine of the 
Virgjhjr Mary, the Santa Casa, regarded, as the Vagin’s house from 
Na/a^thr nnd tttucji visited by pilgrims. 
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t link' d mail, which, as being often worn those, even of 
jn.uelul professions, who weie cat let) upon at that peiilous 
period to be frequently abroad, conffjmed the young man m 
Ins conjcctuie, that the wearer was Iw profession a butcher, 
gia/ier, or something of that description, called upon to be 
much abioad. 

The young stianger, comprehending in one glance the 
result of the observation which has taken us> some time to 
e\press, answeied, after a moment’sfpause, “I am ignoiant 
whom 1 may have the honour to address,” making a slight- 
reverence at the same lime, “ but I am indifferent who knows 
that I am a cadet of Scotland; and that I come to seek my 
fortune m France, or elsewhere, after the custom of my 
countrymen.” 

“ Fasqucs-dieu ! and a gallant custom it is,” said the elder 
stranger. “You seem a fine young springald, and at the 
right age to prosper, whether among men or women. What 
say >ou? [ am a meichant, and want a lad to assist in my 
trafhe 1 suppose you aie too much a gentleman to assist in 
such mechanical drudgery?” 

“Fair sir,” said the youth, “if your offer be seriously 
made -of which 1 have my doubts - I am bound to thank 
you for it, and I thank you accordingly; but I fear 1 should 
be altogether unfit for your service.” 

“What!” said the senior, “I warrant thou knowest 
1 letter how to draw the bow, than how to draw 7 a bill of 
charges,-- canst handle a broadsword better*than a pen— 
ha?” * 

“1 am, piaster,” answered the young Scot, “a braemnn, 
and therefore, as we say, a bowman. But besides that, I 
have been in a convent, where the good fathers taught me 
to read and write, and even to cipher.” * 

“ Pasques dieu ! that is too magnificent,” said the mer¬ 
chant. “By our Lady of Embrun J , thou art a prodigy, 
man!” 

“ Rest you merry 2 , fair master,” said the youth, who was 
not much pleased with his new acquaintance’s jocularity, 

1 E ml mm ia Dauphine had a figure of the Virgin Maty. 

2 Good-bye Shakespeare uses “rest” in this way as a farewell 
and also as a r. 'lutation. 
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* S T must go dry*myself, instead of standing dripping line, 
answering questions.” ■ 

The merchant ont laughed louder as he spoke, and 
answered, “ Pasques-dic-i! the proverb never fails— -ficr lomme 
U7i Ilcossois —liut confe, youngster, you aie of a country 1 
have a regard for, having traded in Scotland in my time— 
an honest poor set of folks they are; and, if you wall come 
with us to the village, J will bestow on you a cup of burnt 
sack 1 and a warm bmirfast, to atone for your drenching.— 
but, teie-bleu ! what do you with a hunting glove on your 
hand? Know you not there is no hawking permitted in a 
royal chase?” 

“ I was taught that lesson,” answered the youth, “ by a 
rascally forester of the Duke of Burgundy. I did but fly 
the falcon I had biought with me from Scotland, and that I 
reckoned on for bringing me into some note, at a heron 
near Peronne, and the rascally schchn shot my bird with an 
arrow.’’ 

“ What did you do?” said the merchant. 

“Beat him,” said the youngster, brandishing his staff, 
“as near to death as one Chnstian man should belabour 
another—I wanted not to have his blood to answer for.” 

“ Know you,” said the burgess, “ that had you fallen 
into the Duke of Burgundy’s hands, lie would have hung 
you up like a chestnut?” 

' “Ay, I am told he is as prompt as the King of France 
for that sort of work. But, as this happened near Peronne, 
I made a leap over the frontiers, and laughed at him. If 
he had not been so hasty, I might perhaps have taken 
service with him,” 

“ He will have a heavy miss of such a paladin as you are, 
if the truce should break off,” said the merchant, and threw 
a ]<Tok at his own companion, who answered him with one 
of the'downcast lowering smiles, which gleamed along his 

■fin Elizabethan times and latei “sack’’ was a common designa¬ 
tion for ,a dry Spanish wine, its dryness originating the name. Compare 
french vin see, Spanish s&o. “ Burnt ” refers to the healing of the 
wine. Compare the rhyme quoted by Scott in Euuhvorfh, Chap. i. 

‘' The horse to the rack, 

And to fire with the sack ! ” 
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, countenance, enlivening it as a passing gteteor enlivens a 
winter sky. * ' t , A 

The young Scot suddenly stopledp.pullgd his, bonnet 
over bis right eyebrow, as one that \obld not be'ridiculed, , 
and said firmly, “My masters, and especially you^'sjr, the. 
cider, and who should be the wiser, you will find*] i pre-i-* 
same, no sound or safe jesting at my expense.' l. do nd.t , 
altogether like the tone ot your conversation. can take ft/ 
jest with any man, and a rebuke, t<fo, from my pd), 

say thank you, sir, if I know it to be deserved}'; but!.|;Mo nptfl 
like being borne in hand as if I were a child, whei>„Opd' ! 
wot, I find myself man enough to belabour you bdthelf you; 1 
provoke me too far. P*, • r 

The eldest man seemed like to choke with laugnteig^t’ 
the lad’s demeanour—his companions hand stole, 'to., A his v " 
sword-hilt, which the youth observing, dealt him. ^ijiow; 
across the wrist, which made him incapable of grasping -itjf 
while his companion’s mirth was only increased - by the/ 
incident. “Hold, hold,” he cried, “most doughty ;Sc'd^ 
even for thine own dear country’s sake; and you,.gpssip'Jf 
forbear your menacing look. Pasques-dicu l let usbe jpst 
traders, and set off tlie wetting against the knock-on the, 
wrist, which was given with so much grace and, alacrit^f—/. 1 
And hark ye, my young friend,” he said to the ypiihgl’butn 1 
with a grave sternness, which, in spite of all the yohj^ cp4ld 
do, damped and overawed him, “ no more violence/'|^|S : - 
no fit object for it, and my gossip, as you may. 'kee|^|yr'' 
enough of it. Let me know your name.” ’ 

I can fyiswer a civil question civilly,” said t&f; 

“ and wilbpay fitting leSpect to your ; 
my patience with mockery. Since 



at home, is Quentin Durward.” 

“ Durward ! ” -"said the querist; ' 
name?” 
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t v h 1 „ - * 'V*'* *■ ' \ * , fc " ^ 

man; “and that makes me reluctant to follow any otnei* 
Hide than arms*” S ' ' v ‘ / Tv ,. Vi , 

" A true Scot! fflenty of blood,’'plenty of pride, and 
tight grearsCarCity Of Jitcals, I wamtfit thee,—-Well, gossip,” 
Ik. said to his companion, “go before uV,*and tell them 
to have sOmO breakfast ready yonder at the Mulberry-grove; 
for this ydttfch 'will do as much honour to it as a’ starved 
mouse fO i houses ife’s cheese. And for the^ Bohemian— 
„ haikiti iby — » ... 

|> ^|s comrade answered by a gloomy but intelligent smile, 

and sef forward at a round pace, while the elder man con¬ 
tinued, addiessing joung l)urward,- i - << You and I will walk 
leisurely forward together, and we may take a mass at Saint 
Hubert’s Chapel in our way through the forest; for it is not 
good ty thmk of out fleshly before our spiritual wants.” 

Dutward, as a good Catholic, had nothing to object 
agtiitfst this proposal, ilthough he might probably have been 
desirous, in the first place, to have dried his clothes and 
te$&ih<4 himself Mi mwhile, they soon lost sight of their 
downwarddooking companion, but continued to follow the 
satffr path which he hacl taken, until it led them into a wood 
of'till' 1 trees, mi\ui with thickets and brushwood, traversed 
by long avenues, through which were seen, as through a 
' vista/ fht? ‘"Beer tiotting in little herds with a degree of 
'security which argued their consciousness of being com- 
JfksltSy protei ted. 

Tx&ti asked me if 1 were a good bowman,” said the 
Give tmfa bow and,a brace of shafts, and 
ydif ffi^fl'Bave a piece of venison in a moment.” 

4 *' ? %k$que$rdieii / my young friend,” said his companion, 
t of that; my gossip yonder hath a special eye to 
thidger y#iey,are under his charge, and he is a strict keeper.” 

more the air of a butcher than of a gay 
fo^s^p/ylrtsWered Duiward. "I cannot think,yon hang- 
4®belongs to any one who knows the gentle 

s 

is companion, “my 
i look, upon at the 
ewith ,him never are 


mm 


fcati’f friend,.” answered h 
Mb 4pu&wh&t ah. u/iy; favour t< 

bec4IS^cM«ibte4 


la’ll "'uLwi fk» > ,-'ft' v: 

^h«> $ MompJ4in ot him/’ ~ 
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, Quentin Durward found something singularly and clis- 
agreeably significant in the tone withjvhich this was spoken; 
and, looking suddenly at the speaker!thought he saw in his 
countenance, in the slight smile thatL curled his upper lip, 
and the accompanying twinkle of his*keen dark eye, some¬ 
thing to justify his unpli using surprise. “I have heard of 
mbbci.Q' he thought to himself, “and of wily cheats and 
cut throats -what if yonder fellow be a murderer, and this 
old Kiseal his decoy-duck? I will l*e on my guard—they 
will get little by me but good Scottish knocks.” 

While he was thus inflecting they came to a glade, where 
the large* forest trees 'were more widely sepaiated from each 
other, and where the* ground beneath, cleared of underwood 
and bushes, was clothed with a carpet of the softest and 
most lovely verdure, which, screened from the scorching 
heat of the sun, was here moie beautifully tender than it is 
usually to be seen in France. The trees in this secluded 
spot were chiefly beeche- and elms of huge magnitude, 
which lose like great lulls of leaves into the air. Amidst 
these magnificent sons of the earth, there peeped out, in the 
most open spot ol the glade, a lowly chapel, near which 
tiickled a small rivulet. Its architecture was of the ruderi 
and most simple kind; and there was a very small lodge 
beside it, for the accommodation of a hermit or solitary 
priest, who remained there for regularly discharging the duty 
of the altar. In a small niche, over the arched doorway, 
stood a stone image of Saint Hubert, with the bugle-horn 
around his neck, and a leash of‘greyhounds at his feet. 
The situation of the chapel in the midst of a park or chase, 
so richly stocked with game, made the dedication to the 
Sainted Huntsman peculiarly appropriate 1 . 

Towards this little devotional structure the t}ld man 
directed his steps, followed by young Durward; and, as they 
appioachcd, the priest, dressed in his sacerdotal garments, 
made his appearance, in the act of proceeding from his cell 
to the chapel, for the discharge, doubtless, of his holy office. 
Durward bowed his body reverently to the priest, as, the 
respect due to his sacred office demanded; whilst his com- 


1 Sec Author’s notes at end of text:—Note I. 
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panion, with an appearance of still move deep devotion, 
kneeled on one t:nee to receive the holy man’s blessing, and 
then followed him iifto church, with a step and manner 
expressive of the mosr heartfelt contrition and humility. 

The inside of tie chapel was adorned in a manner 
adapted to the occupation of the patron saint while on 
earth. The richest furs of such animals as are made the 
objects of the chase in different countries, supplied the place 
of tapestry and hangings aiound the altar and elsewhere, 
and the characteristic emblazonments of bugles, bows, 
quivers, and other emblems of hunting, surrounded the 
walls, and were mingled with the heads of deer, wolves, and 
other animals considered beasts of sport. The whole adorn¬ 
ments took an appropriate and silvan character; and the mass 
itself, being considerably shortened, proved to be of that 
sort which is called a hunting-mass, because in use before 
the noble and powerful, who, while assisting at the solemnity, 
are usually impatient to commence their favourite sport. 

Yet, during this brief ceremony, Durwaid’s companion 
seemed to pay the most rigid and scrupulous attention; 
while Dunvard, not quite so much occupied with religious 
thoughts, could not forbear blaming himself in his own 
mind, for having entertained suspicions derogatory to the 
character of so good and so humble a man. Tar from now 
holding him as a companion and accomplice of robbers, he 
had much to do to forbear regarding him as a saint-like 
personage. 

YVhen mass was entled, they retired together from the 
chapel, and the elder said to his young comrade, “ It is but 
a short walk from hence to the village—you may now break 
your fast with an unprejudiced conscience—follow me.” 

Turftiing to the right, and proceeding along a path which 
seemed gradually to ascend, he recommended to his com¬ 
panion by. no means to quit the track, but, on the contrary, 
to keep the middle of it as nearly as he could Purward 
could not help asking the cause of this precaution. 

“You are now near the Court, young man,” answered 
his guide; “and, Pasques-dieu 1 there is some difference 
betwixt walking in this region and on your own heathy 
hills. Every yard of this ground, excepting the path which 
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i\vt' now occupy, is rendered dangerous, a^Jfd wellnigh im- 
piacticablr, by snares and traps, arnnrcd with scythe-blades, 
which slued off the unwary passengers limb as sheer! y as a 
lu<l:\e bill lops a hawthorn-sprig—and.calthrops ,thgt would 
pierce your loot through, and pit-falls aeep ,enough tp „bury 
you in them for ever, for you are now within the pro,cinch ■ 
ol the royal demesne, and we shall presently see the front 
of the rbateau.” .. 

“Were 1 (he King of France,” set’d the young min, Cf I 
would not take so much trouble with traps and gins, but 
would try instead to govern so well, that no man should 
dan' to come near my dwelling with a bad intent; and fyr 
those who came there in peace and good-will, why, the more - 
of them the merrier we should be.” , ' 

His companion looked round affecting an alarmed gage? ’’ 
and said, “ Hush, hush, Sir Varlet with the Velvet Pouch 1‘ 
(or I forgot to tell you, that one great danger of |lie$fcf - 
precincts is, that the very leaves of the trees are like so 
many ears, which carry all which is spoken to the King’s/ 
own cabinet.” , ^ *7 

‘ 1 care little for that,” answered Quentin Durward j/Q v- 
bear a Scottish tongue in my head, bold enough to spe^kQ 
my mind to King Louis’s face, God bless him—and, for theQ 
cars you talk of, if I could see them growing on a human'/./ 
head, I would crop them out of it with my wood-knife,”; 
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TFIE CASTLE. 

i *i • 

Full in the midst a mighty pile arose, 

.Where iron-grated gates their strength oppose 
To each invading step—and, strong and steep, 

* The battled walls arose, the fosse sunk deep, 
j Slow round the foi tress roll'd the sluggish stream, 

"Afid high in middle air the waider’s turrets gleam. 

Anonymous. 

. While Dunvard and his new acquaintance thus spoke, 
.they hame in sight of the whole front of the Castle of 
:Ptessis-les-Tours, which, even in those dangerous times, 
-when the great found themselves obliged to reside within 
places of fortified strength, was distinguished for the extreme 
.and'jealous care with which it was watched and defended. 
(V Fro^the verge of the wood where young Durward 
halted with his companion, in order to take a view of this 
royal Residence, extended, or rather arose, though by a very 
'ge'hjtfe elevation, an open esplanade, devoid of trees and 
busKes of every description, excepting one gigantic and 
Ealfrivitheted old oak. This space was left open, according 
to .the Vutes of fortification in all ages, in order that an 
plight not approach the walls under cover, or unob- 
''aeryed .irOm the battlements, and beyond it arose the Castle 

y ■ 

yJ were three external walls, battlemented and tur- 

frojtp space to space, and at each angle, the second 
^rcteiire rising higher thati the first, and being built so as 
to epmtriand die ekterior defence in case it was won by the 
enemy ^and Being again, in the sa'nie manner, itself com- 
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tnnnrk-d hv the third and innermost barrier. Around the 
c \‘u inal wall, as the Frenchman inhumed his young com¬ 
panion, (for, as they stood lower tharfthe foundation of the 
wall, he could not see it,) was sunk a ditch of about twenty 
feet m depth, supplied with water b/ a dam-head on the 
liver (.’her, or lather on one of its tributary branches. 
In front of the second enclosure, he said, there ran anothii 
fosse, and a third, both of the same unusual dimensions, 
was led between the second and the* innermost enclosure. 
The veige, both of the outer and inner circuit ot this triple 
moat, was strongly fenced with palisades of iion, serving the 
puipoM* of what are called (hevtui x-Je-frisc in modern forti¬ 
fication, the top of each pale being divided into a cluster of 
sharp spikes, which seemed to render any attempt to climb 
over an art of self destruction. 

From within the innermost enclosure arose the Castle 
itself, containing buildings of different periods, crowded 
around, and united with the ancient and grim-looking 
don ion-keep, which was older than any of them, and which 
rose, like a black Ethiopian giant, high into the air, while 
the absence of any windows larger than shot-holes, irregularly 
deposed foi detente, gave the spectator the same unpleasant 
feeling wlurh we experience on looking at a blind man. 
'The other buildings seemed scarcely belter adapted for the 
pm poses of comfort, for the windows opened to an inner 
and enclosed courtyard; so that the whole external front 
looked much more like that of a prison than a palace. The 
reigning King had even increased fhis effect; for, desirous 
that the additions which he himself had made to the for- 
tilieations should be ol a character not easily distinguished 
from the original building, (for, like many jealous persons, 
he loved not that his suspicions should be observed,) l^ie 
darkest-coloured brick and freestone were employed, and 
soot mingled with the lime, so as to give the whole Castle 
the Mine uniform tinge of extreme and rude antiquitv. 

This formidable place had but one entrance, at least 
Durw.ud saw none along the spacious front, except where, 
in thi 1 centre cf the first and outward boundary, arose two 
strong toweis, the usual defences of a gateway ; and he 
could observt meir ordinary accompaniments, portcullis 



and drawbridge-*-of which the first was lowered, and the, 
la,-it raised. Sia'tilar entrance-towers were visible on the 
second and third hj ..Jding wall, but not in the same line 
with those on the outward circuit; because the passage did 
not cut right thiougll the whole three enclosures at the 
same point, but, on the contrary, those who entered had to 
proceed nearly thirty yards betwixt the first and second 
wall, exposed, if their purpose were hostile, to missiles from 
both; and again, wla^i the second boundary was passed, 
tlu.y must make a similar digression from the straight line, 
in order to attain the portal of the third and innermost 
enclosure ; so that before gaining the outer court, which 
ran along the front of the building, two narrow and danger¬ 
ous defiles were to be traversed under a flanking discharge 
of artillery, and three gates, defended in the stiongest 
manner known to the age, were to be successively forced. 

Coming from a country alike desolated by foreign war 
and internal feuds,—a country, too, whose unequal and 
mountainous suifacc, abounding in precipices and torrents, 
affords so many situations of strength,—young Our ward was 
sufficiently acquainted with all the various conti ivances by 
which men, in that stern age, endeavoured to secure their 
dwellings; but he frankly owned to his companion, that he 
did not think it had been in the power of art to do so much 
.for defence, where nature had done so little; for the situa¬ 
tion, as we have hinted, was merely the summit of a gentle 
elevation ascending upwards from the place where they 
were standing. • 

To enhance his surprise, his companion told him that 
the environs of the Castle, except the single winding-path 
by which the portal might be safely approached, were, like 
the thickets through which they had passed, surrounded 
witfc every species of hidden pit-fall, snare, and gin, to 
entrap the wretch who should venture thither without a 
guide; that upon the walls were constructed certain cradles 
of iron, called swallows' nests , from which the sentinels, who 
were regularly posted there, could, without being exposed to 
any risk, take deliberate aim at any who should attempt to 
enter without the proper signal or pass-word of the day; 
and that the Archers of the Royal Guard performed that; 
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f duty day and night, for which they received high pay, rich 
clothing, and much honour and profit at tffe hands ot Kim*, 
Louis. “And now tell me, yountl man,” he continued, 
“did you ever see so strong a fortress, and do you think 
there are men bold enough to storrf it?” - 

The young man looked long and fixedly on the place, 
the sight of which interested him so much, that he had 
forgotten, in the eagerness of youthful curiosity, the wetness 
of his dress. His eye glanced, and # his colour mounted to 
his cheek like that of a daring man who meditates an 
honourable action, as he replied, “It is a strong castle, and 
strongly guarded; but there is no impossibility to brave 
men.” 

“Arc there any in your country who could do such a 
feat ? ” said the elder, rather scornfully* 

“I will notaffnm that,”answered the youth; “but there 
are thousands that, in a good cause, would attempt as bold 
a deed.” 

“Umph!”—said the senior, “perhaps you are yourself 
such a gallant ? ” 

“ I should sin if 1 were to boast where there is no 
danger,” answered young I Jnnvard; “ but my father has 
done as bold an act, and I trust I am no bastard.” 

“Well,” said his companion, smiling, “you might meet 
your match, and your kindred withal in the attempt; for 
the Scottish Archers of King Louis’s Life-guards stand 
sentinels on yonder walls—three hundred gentlemen of the 
best blood in your country.” *- 

“And were I King Louis,” said the youth, in reply, “I 
would trust my safety to the faith of the three, .hundred 
Scottish gentlemen, throw down my bounding walls to fill 
up the moat, call in my noble peers and paladins,sand live 
as became me, amid breaking of lances in gallant tourna¬ 
ments, and feasting of days with nobles, and dancing of 
nights with ladies, and have no more fear of a foe than I 
have of a fly.” 

His companion a^ain smiled, and turning his back on 
the Castle, which, be observed, they had approached a little 
too nearly, he led the way again into the wood, by a more 
broad and beaten path than they had yet trodden, “This,” 
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he said, “leads 10 the village of Plessis, as it is called, 
where you, as a stranger, will find reasonable and honest 
accommodation. Abort two miles onward lies the fine city 
of Tours, which gives name to this rich and beautiful earl¬ 
dom. But the villuge'of Plessis, or Plessis of the Park, as 
it is sometimes called, from its vicinity to the royal residence, 
and thef chase with which it is encircled, will yield you 
nearer and as ^convenient hospitality.” 

thank you, kincP master, for your information,” said 
; “ but my stay will be so short here, that if I fail 
a morsel of meat, and a drink of something better 
water, my necessities in Plessis, be it of the park or the 
•pool, will be amply satisfied.” 

“Nay,” answered his companion, “I thought you had 
some friend to see in this quarter.” 

“And so I have—my mother’s own brother,” answered 
Durward; “and as pretty a man, before he left the braes 1 
of Angus, as ever planted brogue on heather.” 

“What is his name?” said the senior; “ we will enquire 
him out for you; for it is not safe for you to go up to the 
Castle, where you might be taken for a spy.” 

“Now, by my fathei’s band ! ” said the youth, “ I taken 
• fora spy!—By Heaven, he shall brook cold iron that brands 
me with such a charge!—But for my uncle’s name, I care 
not who knows it—it is Lesly. Lesly—-an honest and noble 
name.” 

“And so it is, I doubt not,” said the old man; “hut 
there are three of the nSme in the Scottish Guard.” 

“ My uncle’s name is Ludovic Lesly,” said the young 
man. 

“ Qf the three Leslies,” answered the merchant, “ two 
vire called Ludovic.” 

**They call my kinsman Ludovic with the Scar,” said 
Quentin.—“Our family names are so common in a Scottish 
house, that where there is no land in the case, we always 
give a to-name.” 

“ A now de guerre, I suppose you to mean,” answered 
his companion; “and the man you speak of, we, I think, 
call Le jBalafre , from that scar on his face—a proper man 

1 The S.E. slopes of the Grampians, in the N.W. of Forfarshire 
M. Q. D. * 5 
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and a good soldier. I wish I may be'al^e to help you to 
an interview wiLh him, for he belongs to’a set of gentlemen 
whose duty is strict, and who do liot often come out uf 
gairison, unless in the immediate attendance on the King’s 
person.—And now, young man, answer me one question. 

I will wager you are desirous to take service with your uncle 
in the Scottish Guard. It is a great thing, if you propose 
so; especially as you are very young,"and some years* 
expei lence is necessary for the high office which you 
aim at.” 

“ Perhaps I may h ive thought on some such thing,** 
said lhirward, carelessly; “but if I did, the fancy is oft,’* 

“IIow so, young man ? ” said the Frenchman, something 
sternlyDo you speak thus of a charge which the most 
noble of your countrymen feel themselves emulous to be 
admitted to?” 

“1 wish them joy of it,” said Quentin, composedly.-—' 
“To speak plain, I should have liked the service of the' 
French King full well; only, dress me as fine, and feed me 
as high as you will, I love the open air better than being 
shut up m a cage or a swallow’s nest yonder, as you call 
these same gtated pepper-boxes. Besides,” he added, in a 
lower voice, “ to speak truth, I love not the Castle when . 
the covin-tree* bears such acorns as I see yonder,” 

“ I guess what you mean,” said the Frenchman; “ but 
speak yet more plainly.” 

“To speak more plainly, then,” said the youth; “therq 
grows a fair 6ak some flight-shot c ft so from yonder Castle— ■ 
and on that oak hangs a man in a grey jerkin, such as this 
which I wear.” 

“Ay and indeed!” said the man of France— u Pasgues - 
dieu ! see what it is to have youthful eyes ! Why* I did sec 
something, but only took it for a raven among the bfanfihes. 
But the sight is no way strange, young man; when the 
summer fades into autumn, and moonlight nights are long, 
and roads become unsafe, you will see a cluster of teft, ay 
* J 
1 The large.tree In front of a Scottish castle was sometimes 'called 
so. It is difficult to trace the derivation ; but at thaL distance from the 
castle, die laird leotived-guests of rank, and thither he convoyed them 
on their departure.—ScOTT. 
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of twenty such acwmis* hanging on that old doddered oak.— 
But what then ?—they .are so many banners displayed to 
scare knaves; and foi! each rogue that hangs there, an 
honest man may reckon that there is a thief, a traitor, a 
robber on the highway, a pi/lcur and oppressor of the 
people,.the fewer in France. These, young man, are signs 
of our Sovereign’s justice.” 

• “^1 would have hung them farther from my palace, 

though, were F King •Louis,” said the youth.— “In my 
country, we hang up dead corbies where living corbies 
haunt, but not in our gardens or pigeon houses. The very 
scent of the carrion—faugh—reached my nostrils at the 
distance where we stood.” 

“If you live to be an honest and loyal servant of your 
Prince, my gxxl youth,” answered the Frenchman, “you 
will know there is no perfume to match the scent of a dead 
traitor.” 

v “I shall ne'er wish to live till I lose the scent of my 
nostrils or the sight of my eyes,” said the Scot.—“ Show me 
y a living traitor, and here are my hand and my weapon; but 
when life is out, hatred should not live longer.—But here, I 
fancy^we come upon the village; where I hope to show you 
that neither ducking nor disgust have spoiled mine appetite 
;for my breakfast. So, my good friend, to the hostelrie, 
with all the speed you may.—Yet, ere I accept of your 
hospitality, let me know by what name to call you.” 

X. “ Men call me Maitre Pierre,” answered his companion. 

I deal in no titles. It plain man, that can live on mine 
own 1 good—that is my designation.” 

“ So be it, Maitre Pierre,” said Quentin, “ and I am 
happy my good chance has thrown us together ; for I want 
.a word Of seasonable advice, and can be thankful for it.” 

While they spoke thus, the tower of the church, and a 
kill wooden 1, crucifix, rising above the trees, showed that 
they were at the entrance of the village. 

B,ut Maitre Pierre, deflecting a little from the road, 
which had how joined an open and public causeway, Utid 
to his companion, that the irm to which he intended to 
introduce him stood somewhat secluded, and received only 
the better sort of travellers. 
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“ If you moan those who travel witjf the belter-filled 
purses,” answered the Scot, “1 aij none of the number, 
and will rather stand my chance your flayers on the 
highway, than of your flayers in the hostelric ! ’’ 

"‘rasqms-Jicu I” said his guide* “ bow cautious your 
countrymen of Scotland are! An Englishman, now, thrown 
himself headlong into a tavern, eats and drinks of the best, 
and never tlunks of the reckoning till his belly is full, but 
you forget, Master Quentin, since Quentin is your name, 
you forget I owe you a breakfast for the wetting which my 
mistake procured you - It is lire penance of my offence 
towards you. 1 ’ 

“In truth,” said the light-hearted young man, “I had 
foigot wa King, offence, and pi nance and all. 1 have walked 
my clothes diy, or nearly so, but I will not refuse your offer 
in kindness; lor my dinner yesterday was a light one, 
and supper L bad none. You seem an old and respectable 
burgess, and 1 see no reason why I should not accept your 
courtesy.” 

The Frenchman smiled aside, for he saw 7 plainly that 
the youth, while he was probably halt famished, had yet 
some diflic ulty to reconcile himself to the thoughts Oi 
feeding at a stranger’s cost, and was endeavouring to su 1 due 
his inward pride by the reflection, that, m such slight obliga¬ 
tions, the acceptor performed as complaisant a part as he by 
whom the comtesy was offered. 

In the meanwhile they descended a narrow lane, over¬ 
shadowed by tall elms, at the bottom of which a gateway 
admitted them into the court-yard of an inn of unusual 
magnitude, calculated for the accommodation of the nobles 
and suitors who had business at the neighbouring Castle, 
where very seldom, a ad only when such hospitality was 
altogether unavoidable, did Louis XL permit any o? hk> 
Court to have apartments. A scutcheon, bearing the jleur- 
di'-lvs, hung over the principal door of the large irregular 
building ; but there was about the yard and the offices little 
oi frone of the bustle which in those days, when attendants 
were maintained both in public and in private houses, 
marked that hi siness was alive, and custom plenty. It 
seemed as if the stern and unsocial character of the royal 
c 
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mansion in the neighbourhood had communicated a portion 
Of its solemn and tcrrife gloom even to a place designed, 
a wording to universal bustom elsewhere, for the temple of 
social indulgence, mtjry society, and good cheer. 

Maitre Pierre, without calling any one, and even without 
approaching the principal entrance, lifted the latch of a side 
door, and led the way into a large room, where a fagot was 
blazing on the hearth, and arrangements made for a sub¬ 
stantial breakfast. * 

“ My gossip has been careful,” said the Frenchman to 
the Scot—-“You must be cold, and I have commanded a 
fire; you must be hungry, and you shall have breakfast 
presently,” 

lie, whistled, and the landlord entered,—answered 
Maitre Pierre’s bon jour with a reverence,—but in no 
respect showed any part of the prating humour properly 
belonging to a French publican of all ages. 

“I expected a gentleman,” said Maitre Pierre, “to order 
breakfast—Hath he done so ? ” 

In answer, the landlord only bowed; and while he con¬ 
tinued to bring, and arrange upon the table, the various 
articles of a comfortable meal, omitted to extol their merits 
by a single word. And yet the breakfast merited such 
eulogiums as French hosts are wont to confer upon their 
regales, as the reader will be informed in the next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Till? DKJI'.UNKR. 


Sacicil heaven! what masticator. ! what bre°d ! 

Ya rick's Travels'. 

We left our young stranger in France situated more 
comfortably than tie had found himself since entering the 
territories of the ancient Gauls. The breakfast, as we 
hinted in the conclusion of the last Chapter, was admirable. 
There was a pate de Pcnpord, over which a gastronome 
would have wished to live and die, like Homer’s lotus- 
eaters 1 , forgetful of kin, native country, and all social*, 
obligations whatever. Its vast walls of magnificent crust, 
seemed raised like the bulwaiks of some rich metropolitan - 
city, an emblem of the wealth which they are designed to 
protect. There was a^delicate ragout, with just that petit 
point dc Pnil 3 which Gascons love, and Scottishmen do not. 
hate. There was, besides, a delioate ham, which had once 
supported a noble wild boar in the neighbouring wood of 
Monlrichart. There was the most exquisite white bread, 
made into little round loaves called loittes, (whence the 

1 Mentioned in Ilomer s Odyssey, ix. 94 sqq. Scott £erhap^ had 
in mind what Pope says in his translation : r 

“ which whoso tastes ■* .* { ~ y 

Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, , ■ * 

Nor other home, nor other cure intends, 

Put quits his house, his country, and his friends.” - 

^Rather petite fiointe (Tail , slight flavour of garlic. Lit tie (s.n. 
peu/tr) quotes from Marmontel a passage which Scott, seems to have 
been thinking of: “La petite pointe d’ail 1 ’assaisomiait fii&‘. metsjf 
avec une finesse de saVeur et d’odeur qui aurait ilatte le gout du plus , 
friand Gascon.” 1 ' 
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bakers took theiilFrench name of Boulangers,) of which the 
crust was so inviting, tlfat, even with water alone, it would 
have been a delicacy. But the water was not alone, for 
there was a flask of leather called boitrine, which contained 
about a quart of exquilite Vin de Beaulne . So many good 
things might have created appetite under the ribs of death 1 . 
What effect, then, must they have produced upon a 
youngsfer of scarce twenty, who (for the truth must be told) 
had eaten little for the two last days, save the scarcely ripe 
fruit which chance afforded him an opportunity of plucking, 
and a very moderate portion of barley-bread ! He threw 
himself upon the ragout, and the plate was presently vacant 
—he attacked the mighty pasty, marched deep into the 
bowels of the land, and, seasoning his enormous meal with 
an occasional cup of wine, returned to the. charge again and 
again, to the astonishment of mine host, and the amusement 
of Maitre Pierre. 

The latter, indeed, probably because he found hirnself 
the author of a kinder action than he had thought of, 
seemed delighted with the appetite of the young Scot; and 
^when, at length, he observed that his exertions began to 
. languish, endeavoured to stimulate him to new efforts, by 
ordering confections, darioles , and any other light .dainties 
* -ht? could think of, to entice the youth to continue his meal. 
While thus engaged, Maitre Pierre’s countenance expressed 
a kind of good-humour almost amounting to benevolence, 
which appeared remote # from its ordinary sharp, caustic, 
and seyere character. The aged almost always sympathize 
with the enjoyments of youth, and with its exertions of 
every-, kind, when the mind of the spectator rests on its 
natural poise, and is not disturbed by inward envy or idle 
emulation. 

, Quentin Durvvard also, while thus agreeably employed, 
could,do no otherwise than discover that the countenance 
of his -entertainer, which he had at first found so unprepos¬ 
sessing, rpended when it was seen under the influence c£ the 
. Vm fie Beaulne, and there was kindness in the tone with 
which he leproached Maitre Pierre, that he amused himself 

1 Compare Milton’s hyperbole which Scott puts as the second motto 
to k hap. x. . 
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with laughing at his appetite, without gating any thing 
himself. » 

“I am doing penance,” said Miiitre Pierre, “and may 
not eat any thing before noon, save some comfiture and a 
cup of water.—Bid yonder lady,” he*added, turning to th 
innkeeper, “bring them hither to me.” 

The innkeeper left the room, and Maitre Pierre pro¬ 
ceeded,—“ Well, have I kept faith with you concerning the 
breakfast I promised you ? ” • 

“The best meal I have eaten,” said the youth, “since I 
left Glen-houlakin.” 

“Glen—what?” demanded Maitre Pierre; “are you 
going to raise the devil, that you use such long-tailed 
words 1 ? ” 

“Glen-houlakin,” answered Quentin, good-humouredly, 
“which is to sa) the Glen of the Midges, is the name of our 
ancient patrimony, my good sir. You have bought the 
right to laugh at the sound, if you please.” 

“ I have not the least intention to offend,” said the old 
man; “but I was about to say, since you like your present 
meal so well, that the Scottish Archers of the guard eat as 
good a one, or a better, every day.” 

“No wonder,” said Durward, “for if they be shut up in 
the swalfoivs ’ nests all night, they must needs have a curious 
appetite in the morning.” 

“And plenty to gratify it upon,” said Maitre Pierre. 
“They need not, like the Burgundians, chouse a bare back, 
that they may have a full belly—tfley dress like counts, and 
feast like abbots.” 

“ It is well for them,” said Durward. 

“And wherefore wall you not take service here, young 
man ? Your uncle mu,ht, I dare say, have you £lace^ on 
the file when there should a vacancy occur. And, hark in 
your ear, I myself have some little interest, and might be of 
some use to you. You can ride, I presume, as well as draw 
the bow ? ” 

“Our race are as good horsemen as ever put a plated 
shoe into a steel stirrup; and I know not but I might 
accept of your kind offer. Yet, look you, food and raiment 

1 Long, uncouth words were used in invoking spirits. 

t ' 
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are needful thing|, but, in my case, men think of honour, * 
and advancement, and f brave deeds of arms. Your King 
Louis—God bless him, for he is a friend and ally of 
Scotland—but he lies here in this castle, or only rides 
about from one fortifiJd town to another; and gains cities 
and provinces by politic embassies, and not in fair fighting. 
Now, for me, I am of the Douglasses’ mind, who always 
kept the fields, because they loved better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse squeak 1 .” 

“Young man,” said Maitre Pierre, “do not judge too 
rashly of the actions of sovereigns. Louis seeks to spare 
the blood of his subjects, and cares not for his own. He 
showed himself a man of courage at MontVhery.” 

“Ay, but that was some dozen years ago or more 2 ,” 
answered the youth.—“I should like to follow a master 
that would keep his honour as bright as his shield, and 
always venture foremost in the very throng of the battle.” 

“ Why did you not tarry at Brussels, then, with the 
Duke of Burgundy? He would put you in the way to have 
your bones broken every day ; and, rather than fail, would 
do the job for you himself-—especially if he heard that you 
had beaten his forester.” 

“ Very true,” said Quentin; “ my unhappy chance has 
shut that door against me,” 

“ Nay, there are plenty of dare-devils abroad, with 
whom mad youngsters may find service,” said his adviser. 

“ What think you, for example, of William de la Marck ? ” 

“What!” exclaimed*Durward, “serve Him with the 
Beard—serve the wild Boar of Ardennes—a captain of 
pillagers and murderers, who would take a man’s life for 
the value of his garberdine, and who slays priests and 
pilgrims as if they were so many lance-knights and men-at- 
arms ? It would be a blot on my father’s scutcheon for 
ever.” 

“ Well, my young hot-blood,” replied Maitre Pierre, “ if 
you hold the Sanglier too unscrupulous, wherefore not 
follow the young Duke of Gueldres 3 ?” 

1 See Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, Chap. IX. 

8 In reality only three, 

•* See Author’s notes at end of text:—Note II. 
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“ Follow the foul fiend as soon,” said Quentin. “ Hark 
in your ear—heds a burden too hc^vy for earth to e$ry— 
hell gapes for him ! Men say that he keeps his own father 
imprisoned, and that he has even struck him—Can you 
believe it ? ” • 

Mail re Pierre seemed somewhat disconcerted with the 
naive horror with which the young Scotsman spoke of filial 
ingratitude, and he answered, “You know not, young man,, * 
how short a while the relations ofiblood subsist amongst 
those of elevated rank ”; then changed the tone of feeling • 
in which he had begun to speak, and added, gaily, “be¬ 
sides, if the Duke has beaten his father, I warrant you his / 1 
father hath beaten him of old, so it is but a clearing of , ., 
scores,” 

“ I marvel to hear you speak thus,” said the Scot, 
colouring with indignation; “grey hairs such as yours';,' 
ought to have fitter subjects for jesting. If the old t Duke’b 
did beat his son in childhood, he beat him not enough for * 
better he had died under the rod, than have lived to make 
the Christian world ashamed that such a monster had ever 
been baptized.” 

“At this rate,” said Maitre Pierre, “as you weigh the.,' 
characters of each prince and leader, I think you had better * L 
become a captain yourself; for where will one so wise,find 
a chieftain fit to command him ? ” / \ 

“You laugh at me, Maitre Pierre,” said the youth, good-// 
humouredly, “ and perhaps you are right; but you have not ’" / 
named a man who is a gallant leader, and keeps a brave/) 
party up here, under whom a man might seek service ’well/" 
enough.” ' / ,» 

“ I cannot guess whom you mean.” )/ ,.f 

“ Why, he that hangs like Mahomet’s coffin (a*curs£ be 
upon Mahomet!) between the two loadstones 1 —he that ho 
man can call either French or Burgundian, but wboknoyys" 
to hold the balance between them both, and makes bot^rOf ' 1 
them fear and serve him, for as great princes as they.be// 

V • 

, - ' v 

• < f « r <•* v f , 

1 Tradition said tjhat the coffin hung suspended in mid air nnd Was* 
kept so by two magnets. The corse on Mahomet is a characteristic 
toucii, showing the medieval horror of the Prophet. « ,, 1 ' 
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“I cannot gless whom you mean,” said Maitre Pierre," 
thoughtfully. 9 

“ Why, whom should I mean bui the noble Louis de 
Luxembourg, Count of Saint Paul, the High Constable of 
France? Yonder he makes his place good, with his gallant 
little army, holding his head as high as either King Louis or 
Duke Chailes, and balancing between them, like the boy 
who stands on the m^lst of a plank, while two others aie 
swinging on the opposite ends 1 .” 

“He is in danger of the woist fall of the three,” said 
Maitre Pierre. “And hark ye, my young friend, you who 
hold pillaging such a crime, do you know that your politic 
Count of Saint Paul was the fust who set the example of 
burning the country during the time of war ? and that before 
the shameful devastation which he committed, open towns 
and villages, which made no resistance, were spared on all 
sides ? ” . 

“ Nay, faith,” said Durward, “ if that be the case, I shall 
begin to think no one of these great men is much better 
than another, and that a choice among them is but like 
choosing a tree to be hung upon. But this Count de Saint 
Paul, this Constable, hath possessed himself by clean con¬ 
veyance of the town which takes its name from my honoured 
saint and patron, Saint Quentin 2 ,” (here he crossed himself,) 
“and methinks, were 1 dwelling there, my holy patron 
would keep some look-out for me—he has not so many 
named after him as your more popular saints—and yet he 
must have forgotten me, poor Quentin Durward, his spiritual 
god-sop, since he lets me go one day without food, and 
leaves me the next morning to the harbourage of Saint 
Julian, g},nd the chance courtesy of a stranger, purchased 
by*a ducking in the renowned river Cher, or one of its 
tributaries.” 

“Blaspheme not the saints, my young friend,” said 
Maitfe Pierre. “Saint Julian is the faithful patron of 
travelers ; and, peradventure, the blessed Saint Quentin 

r See Author’s notes at end of text:—Note III. 

2 It was by his possession ol this town of Saint Quentin that the 
Constable was able to carry on those political intrigues, which finally 
Cost bith so dear.— Scott. 
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•hath done more and better for thee tharf thou art aware 
of.” I 

As he spoke, the door opened, and a girl, rather above 
than under fifteen years old, entered with a platter, covered 
with damask, on which was placed ti small saucer of the 
dried plums which have always added to the reputation ot 
'fours, and a cup of the curiously chased plate which the 
goldsmiths of that city were aneientlv famous for executing 
with a delicacy of workmanship tlffit distinguished them 
from the other cities of France, and even excelled the skill 
of the metropolis. 'The form of the goblet was so elegant, 
that Durwurd thought not of observing closely whether the 
material was of silver, or, like what had been placed before 
himself, of a baser metal, but so well burnished as to 
icsemblc the richei ore. 

P>ut the sight of the young poison by whom this service 
was executed, atliuried Dm ward’s attention far more than 
the petty minutiae of the duly which she performed. 

1 Le speedily made the discovery, that a quantity of long 
black tresses, which, in the maiden fashion of his own 
country, wcie unadorned by any ornament, except a single 
chaplet lightly woven out of ivy leaves, formed a veil mound 
a countenance, which, in its regular features, dark eyes, and 
pensive expression, resembled that of Melpomene 1 , though 
there was a faint glow on the cheek, and an intelligence on 
the lips and in the eye* which made it seem that gaiety was 
not foreign to a countenance so expressive, although it 
might not be its most habitual expression. Quentin even 
thought he could discern that depressing circumstances 
were the cau.-,e why a countenance, so young and so lovely 
was giaver than belongs to early beauty ; and as the ro 
mantie imagination of youth is rapid in drawing conclusions 
from slight premises, he was pleased to infer, from what 
follows, that the fate of this beautiful vision was wrapped in 
silence and mystery. 

“ How now, Jacqueline!” said Maitre Pierre, when she 
entered the apartment—“ Wherefore this ? Did I not desire 
that Dame Perette should bring what I wanted?— Pasqws- 


1 The Muse of Tragedy. 
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dieu !—Is she, ^>r does she think herself, too good to • 
serve me ? ” f 

“ My kinswoman is ill at ease,” answered Jacqueline, in 
a hurried yet a humble tone; “ill at ease, and keeps hot 
chamber.” I 

“She keeps it atone, I hope?” replied Mailre Pierre, 
with some emphasis; “ I am vieux roither , and none of 
those upon whom feigned disorders pass for apologies.” 

Jacqueline turned fale, and even tottered at the answer 
of Malt re l’icrre; for it must be owned, that his voice and 
looks, at all times harsh, caustic, and unpleasing, had, when 
he expressed anger or suspicion, an effect both sinister and 
alarming. 

The mountain chivalry of Quentin Dunvard was in¬ 
stantly awakened, and he hastened to approach Jacqueline, 
and relieve herof the burden she bore, and which she passively 
resigned to him, while with a timid and anxious look she 
watched the countenance of the angry burgess. It was not 
in nature to resist the piercing and pity craving expression 
of her looks, and Maitre Pierre pioceeded, not merely with an 
air of diminished displeasuie, but with as much gentleness as 
he could assume in countenance and manner, “ I blame not 
thee, Jacqueline, and thou art too young to be—what it is 
pity to think thou must be one day—a false and treacherous 
thing, like the rest of thy giddy sex. No man ever lived to 
man’s estate, but he had the opportunity to know you all*. 
Here is a Scottish cavalier will tell you the same.” 

Jacqueline looked fof an instant on the young stranger, 
as if to obey Maitre Pierre, but the glance, momentary as it 
was, appeared to Durward a pathetic appeal to him for 
support and sympathy; and with the promptitude dictated 
by the feelings of youth, and the romantic veneration for 
the* female sex inspired by his education, he answered 
hastily “That he would throw down his gage to any an¬ 
tagonist, of equal rank and equal age, who should presume to 
say such a countenance, as that which he now looked upon, 

1 It was a part of Louis’s very unamiable character, and not the 
b<-st part of it, that he entertained a gieat contempt for the under¬ 
standing, and not less for the chaiactcr, of the fair sex.-- Sco it. 
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• could be animated by other than the purest and the truest 
mind.” f 

The young woman grew deadly pale, and cast an appre¬ 
hensive glance upon Maitre Pierre, in-whom the bravado of 
the young gallant seemed only to gexcile laughter, more 
scornful than applausive. Quentin, whose second thoughts 
generally corrected the first, though sometimes after they 
had found utterance, blushed deeply at having uttered what;" 
might be construed into an empty blast, in presence of an 
old man of a peaceful profession ; and, as a sort of just and . 
appropriate penance, resolved patiently to submit to the 
ridicule which he had incurred. He offered the cup and 
trencher to Maitre Pierre with a blush in his cheek, and a , 
humiliation of countenance, which endeavouied to disguise‘ 
itself under an embarrassed smile. 

“You are a foolish young man,” said Maitre Pierre, \ 
“ and know as little of women as of princes,—whose hearts,” / 
he said, crossing himself devoutly, “ God keeps in his right 
hand.” 

“And who keeps those of the women, then?” said 
Quentin, resolved, it he could help it, not to be borne down 
by the assumed superiority of this extraordinary old manf ' 
whose* lofty and careless manner possessed an influence J- 
over him of Which he felt ashamed. ' v-’rt 

“ I am afraid you must ask of them in another quartei*,” 1 
said Maitre Pierre, composedly. ’ 4 f 

Quentin was £gain rebuffed, but not utterly disconcerted/" .; \ 
“Surely,” he said to himself, “ 1* do not pay this same V? 
burgess of Tours all the deference which I yield him,,on , 
account of the miserable obligation of a breakfast, though it // 
was a right good and substantial meal. Dogs and hawks ,./' 
are attached by feeding only—man must have kindness. if v ’ 
you would bind him with the cords of affection and 1 '- 
obligation. 'But he is an extraordinary person ; and,that 
beautiful emanation that is even now vanishing—surely a Ti¬ 
thing so fair belongs not to this me$n place, belongs not '. T 
even to the monCy-gatherimerchant himself, though vh^ : / 
seems to exert authority over her, as doubtless he does QyiSVv' 
all whom change brings within his little circle. Jt is won// 1 
derful ,vhat ideas oj consequence these' Flemings, and,-; 
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Frenchmen attach to wealth—so much more than wealth* 
deserves, that I suppose this did njerchant thinks the 
civility I pay to his age is given to his money—I, a Scottish 
gentlemen of blood and coat-armour, and he a mechanic 
of Tours l ” | 

‘ , Such were the thoughts which hastily traversed the 
mind of young Durward; while Maitre Pierre said, with a 
sfmile, and at the same time patting Jacqueline’s head, from 
which hung down her tong tresses, “ This young man will 

- serve me, Jacqueline—thou mayst withdraw. I will tell thy 
negligent kinswoman she does ill to expose thee to be gazed 
on unnecessarily.” 

“ It was only to wait on you,” said the maiden. “ I 
tf'ust you will not be displeased with my kinswoman, 

. since”-— 

, ~ “ JPasqiies-dieu / ” said the merchant,’ interrupting her, 

but not harshly, “ do you bandy words with me, you brat, 

' or stay you to gaze upon the youngster here ?—Begone—he 
r is noble, and his services will suffice me.” 

Jacqueline vanished; and so much was Quentin 
Durward interested in her sudden disappearance, that it 
_ htpke his previous thread of reflection, and he complied 
.mechanically, w r hen Maitre Pierre said, in the tone of one 

- accustomed to be obeyed, as he threw himself carelessly 
' jupon a large easy-chair, “Place that tray beside me.” 

jw --The merchant then let his dark eyebrows sink over his 
rkden eyes, so that the last became scarce visible, or but 
shot forth occasionally a tjuick and vivid ray, like those of 
the suq, setting behind a dark cloud, through which its 
bpams are occasionally darted, but singly, and for an 

instant. 

* « , 

*,.V “That is a beautiful creature,” said the old’ man at last, 
raispg his head, and looking steadily and firmly at Quentin, 
whgjh he put the question—“ a lovely girl to be the servant 
of; an quberge ?—she might grace the board of an honest 
tyijjgess; but 'tis a vile education, a base origin.” 

■•'VXt sometimes happens that a chance shot; will demolish 
a noble castle in the air, and the, architect on such occasions 
entertains little good-will towards him who fires it, although 
the damage on the offender’s part may be wholly uninten- 
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tion:il. Quentin was disconcerted, and wis disposed to be 
angry - he himself knew not why-*with this old man, for 
acquainting him that this beautiful creature was neither 
more nor Kss tlian what her occupation announced-"the 
servant of the aubcr&e —an upper secant, indeed, and pro¬ 
bably a niece of the landlord, or such like; but still a 
domestic, and obliged to comply with the humour of the 
customers, and particularly of MuiLre Pierre, who probably 
had sufficiency of whims, and was*rich enough to ensure 
their being attended to. 

The thought, the lingering thought, again returned on 
him, that he ought to make the old gentleman understand 
the difference betwixt their conditions, and call on him to 
mark that, how rich soever he might be, his wealth put him 
on no level uith a Durward of Gien-houlakin. Vet, when¬ 
ever he looked on Mail re Pierre’s countenance with such a 
purpose, there was, notwithstanding the downcast look, 
pinched featmes, and mean and miserly dress, something 
which prevented the young man from asserting the superior¬ 
ity over the merchant which he conceived himself to possess. 
On the contrary, the oftener and more fixedly Quentin 
looked at him, the stronger became his cuiiosity to kuotv 
who or what this man actually was; and he set him down 
internally for at least a Syndic or high magistrate of Tours, 
or one who was, in some way or other, in the full habit of 
exacting and receiving deference. 

Meantime, the merchant seemed again sunk into a 
reverie, from which he raised himself only to make the sign 
of the cross devoutly, and to eat some of the dried fruit, 
with a morsel of biscuit. He then signed to Quentin to 
give him the cup, adding, however, by way of question, as 
he presented it—“You are noble, you say?” • 

“ I surely am,” replied the Scot, “ if fifteen descents can 
make me so—So I told you before. But do not constrain 
ymnself on that account, Maitre Pierre—I have always 
been taught it is the duty of the young to assist the more 
aged.” 

“ An excellent maxim,” said the merchant, availing him¬ 
self ot the yoct’u's assistance in handing the cup, and filling 
h from a ewer which seemed of the same materials with the 
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goblet, without £f%iy of those scruples in point of propriety 
which, perhaps,- Quentin had expected ta .excite. 

; -. “ The devil take the ease and familiarity of this old 
mechanical burgher,” said Durward once more to himself; 
-“ he uses the attendance of a noble Scottish gentleman with 
vas little^ceremony as I would that of a gillie from Glcn- 
isla.■ 

.. The merchant, in the meanwhile, having finished his 
K £iip of water, said to hfs companion, “From the zeal with 
whiqh you seemed to relish the Vin de Beaulne> I fancy you 
would not care much to pledge me in this elemental liquor. 
But I have an elixir about me which can convert even the 
rock water into the richest wines of France.” 

[•, As he spoke, he took a large purse from his bosom, 
made of -the lur of the sca-otter, and streamed a shower of 
; "small silver pieces into the goblet, until the cup, which was 
v- l?ut a small' one, was more than half full. 

; “You have reason to be more thankful, young man,” 

‘ said'Maitre Pierre, “both to your patron Saint Quentin, 

, and to Saint Julian, than you seemed to be but now. I 
, would advise you to bestow alms in their name. Remain 
iff this hostelry until you see your kinsman, Le Balafr^, who 
y wl be relieved from guard in the afternoon. ,1 will cause 
7 .him to be acquainted that he may find you here, for I have 
d business in the Castle.” 

V fj' ■r I , 

y y ; .. yt Quentin Durward would have said something to have 
' excused himself from accepting the, profuse liberality of his 
■*, new friend; but Maitre Pierre, bending his dark brows, and 
" erecting his stooping figure into an attitude of mqfe dignity 
- lie had yet seen him assume, said, in a tone of 
authority, “No reply, young man, but do what you are 
commancied.” 

''7'f^ith these words he left the apartment, making a sign, 
^ e P^ rte d» that Quentin must not follow him. 

young Scotsman stood astounded, and knew not 
think of the matter. His first most natural, though 
perhaps not most dignified impulse, drove him to peep into 
. tbq;silver goblet, which assuredly was more than half full of 
SilreP, pieces, to the number of several scores, of which 
perhaps, Quentin had'never called twenty his own at one 
Q; n. , . ,, *6 
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time during the course of his whole Jif^ But could he 
reconcile it to his dignity as a gigitleman, to accept the 
money of this wealthy plebeian?—This was a trymg 
question; for though he had secured a good breakfast, it 
was no great reserve upon which t<j travel either back to 
Dijon, in case he chose to hazard the wrath, and enter the 
sen ice, of the Duke of Burgundy, or to Saint Quentin, if he 
fixed on that of the Constable Saint Paul; for to one ol 
those powers, if not to the King ol France, he was deter¬ 
mined to offer his services. He perhaps took the wisest 
resolution in the circumstances, in resolving to be guided 
by the advice of his uncle; and, in the meantime, he put 
the money into his velvet hawking-pouch, and called for the 
landlord of the house, in order to restore the silver cup— 
resolving, at the same time, to ask him some questions about 
this liberal and authoritative nieichant. 

The man of the house appeared presently; and, if not 
more communicative, was at least more loquacious, than he 
had been foimerly. He positively declined to take back 
the silver cup. It was none of his, he said, but Maitre 
Pierre’s, who had bestowed it on his guest. He had, 
indeed, four silver hanaps of his own, which had been left 
lmn by his grandmother, of happy memory, but no more 
like the beautiful carving of that in his guest’s hand, than a 
peach was like a turnip,—that was one of the famous cups 
of Tours, wrought by Martin Dominique, an artist who 
might brag all Paris, 

“And, pray, who is this Maitre Pierre,” said Durward, 
interrupting him, “ who confers such valuable gifts on 
strangers ? ” 

“Who is Maitre Pierre?” said the host, dropping the words 
as slowly from his mouth as if he had been distilling them. 

“ Ay, 57 said Durward, hastily and peremptorily, “ w^o is 
this Maitre Pierre, and why does he throw about his 
bounties in this fashion ? And who is the butcherly-looking 
fellow whom he sent forward to order breakfast ?” 

“Why, fair sir, as to who Maitre Pierre is, you should 
have asked the question of himself; and for the gentleman 
who ordered breakfast to be made ready, may God keep us 
from h's closer acquaintance I ” 
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“There is something mysterious in all this,” said the 
young Scot. “This Maitre Pierre tells me he is a mer¬ 
chant.” 

“ And if he told you so,” said the innkeeper, “ surely he 
is a merchant.” , 

“ What commodities does he deal in ? ” 

“ O, many a fair matter of traffic,” said the host; “ and 
especially he has set up silk manufactories here, which 
match those rich bales |hat the Venetians bring from India 
and Cathay 1 . You might see the rows of mulberry-trees as 
you came hither, all planted by Maitre Pierre’s commands, 
to feed the silk-worms.” 

“And that young person who brought in the confec¬ 
tions, who is she, my good friend ? ” said the guest. 

“ My lodger, sir, with her guardian, some sort of aunt or 
kinswoman, as I think,” replied the innkeeper. 

“ And do you usually employ your guests in waiting on 
each other ? ” said Durward; “ for I observed that Maitre 
Pierre would take nothing horn your hand, or that of your 
attendant.” 

“ Rich men may have their fancies, for they can pay for 
them,” said the landlord; “ this is not the first time that 
Maitre Pierre has found the true way to make gentlefolks 
serve at his beck.” 

The young Scotsman felt somewhat offended at the 
insinuation; but, disguising his resentment, he asked whether 
he could be accommodated with an apartment at this place 
for a day, and perhaps loiiger. 

“ Certainly,” the innkeeper replied; “ for whatever time 
he was pleased to command it.” 

“ Could he be permitted,” he asked, “to pay his respects 
to the ladies, w r hose fellow-lodger he was about to become ? ” 

'She innkeeper was uncertain. “ They went not 
abroad,” he said, “and received no one at home.” 

“With the exception, I presume, of Maitre Pierre?” 
said Durward. 

“ I am not at liberty to name any exceptions,” answered 
the man, firmly, but respectfully. • 

1 China. Cathay was regularly employed by medieval writers: c.g. 
MaicoPolo, and Sir John Mandeville. 
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Quentin, who carried the notions of hys own importance 
pretty high, considering how destitute he was of means to 
support them, being somewhat mortified by; the ^keeper’s 
reply, did "not hesitate to avail himself of a practice common 
enough in that age. “Carry to the ladies,” “he said.,’ t “a* 
flask of verndty with my humble* duty ; and say,' 
Quentin Durward, of the house of Glen-houlakin, a Scottish; 
cavalier of honour, and now their fellow-lodger, desires the’’ 
permission to dedicate his homage! to them in a personal! 
interview.” , 

The messenger departed, and returned, almost instantly, ’ 
with the thanks of the ladies, who declined the proffered, 
refreshment, and with their acknowledgments to the Scottish; 
cavalier, regretted that, residing there in privacy, they cOulcj; 
not receive his visit. ' 

Quentin bit his lip, took a cup of the rejected vevpaf,\ 
which the host had placed on the table. “ Ily the mass, but^ 
this is a strange country,” said he to himself, “where mer¬ 
chants and mechanics exercise the manners and munificencd^ 
*of nobles, and little travelling damsels, who hold theft* 
court in a cabaret,, keep their state like disguised princesses ! 

I will see that black-browed maiden again, or it will go hard,,! 
however ” j and having formed this piudent resolution, he' 
demanded to be conducted to the apartment which .he., 
was to call his own. , 

The landlord presently ushered him up a turret staircase,^ 
and from thence along a gallery, with many doors opening^ 
from it, like those of cells in a*convent; a resemblances 
which our young hero, who recollected, with much enijni,; ' 
an early specimen of a monastic life, was far from admiring^' 
The host paused at the very end of the gallery, selected ^ 
key from the large bmich which he carried at jus girdle;;; 
opened the door, and showed his guest the interio^qf- ai 
turret chamber, small, indeed, but which, being clean knd| 
solitary, and having the pallet bed, and the few articje%df? : 
furniture, in unusually good order, seemed, on the whole,'a - 
little palace. - 1 " £' _ , ^ 

“I hope" you 'will 7 fintf your dwelling agreeable here,faft v : 
sir,” said the riafidlofd.—“I am bound to pleasure.^^ 
friend, of Maitfe Pierre."; 
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‘f O happy clucking! f> exclaimed Quentin Durward, 
cutting, a caper on the' floor,. so , soon, as , his host had 
retired Never came good luck in'a better or a .wetter foun. 
t.b&Ve been fairly deluged by my good fortune,”.. , 

/ :As spoke thus, r j. stepped towards the little window, 
which, jis the turret projected considerably from the princi¬ 
pal'liiSe of the building, not only commanded a very pretty 
Iprdeiyof some extent, belonging to the inn, but overlooked, 
tjfeyobd its boundary, a f pleasant grove of those very mul¬ 
berry-trees which Maitre Pierre was said to have planted for 
the, support of the silk-worm. Besides, turning the eye from 
these more remote objects, and looking straight along the 
wall,, the turret of Quentin was opposite to another turret, 
atjd, the little window at which he stood commanded a 
similar little window, in a corresponding projection of the 
^building. Now, it would be difficult for a man twenty 
years older than Quentin to say why this locality interested 
"him more than either the pleasant garden or the grove of 
mulberry-trees; for, alas! eyes which have been used for 
forty years and upwards, look with indifference on little 
turret-windows, though the lattice be half-open to admit the 
f&^whilet.the shutter is half closed to exclude * the sun, or 
perhaps a too curious eye—nay, even though, there hang on 
pf^pn^.side of the casement a lute, partly mantled,by a 
veil of sea-green silk. But, at Purward’s hippy age, 
piiaidentSi as a painter would call them, form sufficient 
for a hundred airy visions and mysterious con¬ 
jures, at recollection of which the full-grown man smiles 
-•‘^4 he sighs, and sighs while he smiles.’ 

i^may be supposed that our friend Quentin wished 
jjta a little more of his fair neighbour, the owner of the 
lu|eyand “veil,—as it may be supposed he vvas at least 
to know whether she might not prove the same 
^§ 0 $®$ had,seen in humble attendance on Maltre Pierre, 
lt: course be understood that he. did not produce 

visage and person Jn full front of his own 
k°ew better the art of bird-catching; 
his, perspn^skilfplly withdrawn on 
window, while; he peeped through the 
owed the jjleasufe ^of seeing a whit^, round, 
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beautiful arm take down the instrument,#and that his ears 
had presently after their share in the reward of his dexterous 
management. 

The maid of the little turret, of the veil, and of the lute, 
sung exactly such an air as we are Accustomed to suppose 
flowed from the lips of the high-bx>rn dames of chivalry, 
when knights and troubadours listened and languished. 
The words had neither so much sense*, wit, or fancy as 
to withdraw the attention from thl music, nor the music 
so much of art as to drown all feeling of the words. The 
one seemed fitted to the other; and if the song had been 
recited without the notes, or the air played without the 
words, neither would have been worth noting. It is, there¬ 
fore, scarcely fair to put upon record lines intended not to 
be said or read, but only to be sung. But such scraps of 
old poetry have always had a sort of fascination for us; and 
as the tune is lost for ever—unless Bishop happens to find 
the notes, or some lark teaches Stephens to warble the air— 
we will risk our credit, and the taste of the Lady of the 
Lute, by preserving the verses, simple and even rude as 
they aieh 


Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea, 

The orange flower perfumes the bovver, 

The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who thullM all day, 

Sits hush’d his partner nigh; 

Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 

But where is County Gfiy? 

The village maid steals through the shade, 

Her shepherd’s suit to hear; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-l-om Cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above, 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky; 

And high and low the influence know— 

But where is County Guy? 

Whatever the reader may think of this simple ditty, it 
had a powerful effect on Quentin, when married to heavenly 

1 Scott’s unoer valuing of the song must not be taken seiiously. 
It is perhaps his finest lyric. 
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airs, and sung l*y a sweet and melting voice, the notes 
mingling with the gende breezes which wafted perfumes 
from the garden, and the figure of the songstress being so 
partially and obscurely visible, as threw a veil of mysterious 
fascination over the whole. 

At the close of the air, the listener could not help 
showing himself more boldly than he had yet done, in 
a rash attempt to sec* more than he had yet been able 
to discover. The mfsic instantly ceased—the casement 
was closed, and a dark curtain, dropped on the inside, put a 
stop to all farther observation on the part of the neighbour 
in the next turret. 

Durward was mortified and surprised at the consequence 
of his precipitance, but comforted himself with the hope 
that the Lady of the Lute could neither easily forego the 
practice of an instrument which seemed so familiar to her, 
nor cruelly resolve to renounce the pleasures of fresh air 
and an open window, for the churlish purpose of preserving 
for her own exclusive car the sweet sounds which she 
created. There came, perhaps, a little feeling of personal 
vanity to mingle with these consolatory reflections. If, as 
he shrewdly suspected, there was a beautiful dark-tressed 
damsel inhabitant of the one turret, he could not but be 
conscious that a handsome, young, roving, bright-locked 
gallant, a cavalier of fortune, was the tenant of the other; 
and romances, those prudent instructors, had taught his 
youth, that if damsels were shy, they were yet neither void 
of interest nor of curiosity in their neighbours' affairs. 

Whilst Quentin was engaged in these sage reflections, a 
sort of attendant or chamberlain of the inn informed him 
that a cavalier desired to speak with him below. 
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THE MAN-AT-ARMS. 


Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the paid. . . . 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

As You Like It. 

The cavalier who awaited Quentin Durward’s descent 
into the apartment where he had breakfasted, was one of 
those of whom Louis XI. had long since said, that they 
held in their hands the fortune of France, as to thrift 1 
were intrusted the direct custody and protection of thd 
royal person, " ^ 

Charles the Sixth had instituted this celebrated bedv* ( 
the Archers, as they were called, of the Scottish Body* 
guard, with better reason than can generally be alleged fojs 
establishing round the throne a guard of foreign anQ, 
mercenary troops. The divisions which tore from his *>ide 
more than half of France, together with the wavering a^d 
uncertain faith of the nobility who yet acknowledged his 
cause, rendered it impolitic and unsafe to commit * hj4' 
personal safety to their keeping. The Scottish nation ^raS; 
the hereditary enemy of the English, and the ancient* 
as it seemed, the natural allies of France. They were toiorj 
courageous, faithful—their ranks were sure to be supplp^d 
from the superabundant population of their owh popn wtJ 
than w hich none ; in v Europe sent forth more or 7bohjS|> 
adventurers. * Themhigb claims of descent, too, gavS|>tJhein 
a good title to approach the^person of a- monarch; mffe 
closely thgn other, troops, whi%the comparative^ 
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of their,numberstpreyentcd the possibility of, their, mutiny¬ 
ing, anil becoming masters yvhere they, ought to be servants. 
; ^ i)atl]e other hand, the French monareHs maeje it their 
policy ^tO^jQoneiliate ^lp affections of this select band of 
foreighersi by allow i rig Them honorary privileges and’ample 
V’j&y^ wfichi.last most of them disposed*of with military 
•• ^rofusioh in supporting their supposed rank. Each of them 
iMke^as a gentleman ifi place and honour; and their near 
-l%prOach‘ to, the King’s" person gave them dignity in their 
"own eyes, as well as importance in those of the nation of 
'^Frabge, v They were sumptuously armed, equipped, and 
thO^ntCd j and each was entitled to allowance for a squire, 
;\a' 5 v^Tqt, a page, and two yeomen, one of whom was termed 
ebufytier,. from the large knife which he wore to dispatch 
thbs#, whom in the melee his master liad thrown to the 
: ; ground !i ’’ With these followers, and a corresponding equip- 
;lge,;’an , Archer of the Scottish Guard was a person of 
fqualjty and importance; and vacancies being generally 
; ; mled, ,i|p,. by those who had been trained in the service 
jas pages or valets, the cadets of the best Scottish families 
often sent to serve under some friend aqd relation 
cm i.hose capacities, until a chance of preferment should 
• ocgiir. 

iw'.gjhe coutelier and his companion, not being noble or 
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Of this promotion, were recruited from persons of 
TjSj^rior quality; but as their pay and appointments were 
^cellent, their masters were easily able to select from 
-ahiOng their wandering coflntrymcn the strongest and most 
"coufageous to wait upon them in these capacities. 

’ ^ tiudovic Lesly, or, as we shall more frequently call him, 

; Le "Balafte, by which name he was generally known in 
Fr^ncfe Yt&s upwards of six feet high, robust, strongly com- 
person, and hard-favoured in countenance, which 
joxjattribitte was much increased by a large and ghastly. 
scajtj’ >yhicli, beginning on his forehead, and narrowly 
^J^^g,lns:.right eye, had laid bare the .cheek-bone, and de- 
§»4#omrhence almost to the tip or his ear, exhibiting a 
&S > ; i J^m^''Which was sometimes scarlet,; sometimes purple, 
lifnfes blue, arid sometimes approaching to black; but 
hidlOus^, e .’ a * variance, yrith the complexion of 
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the face in whatever state it chanceci to be, whether 
agitated or still, flushed with unusual passion, or in its 
ordinary state of weatherbeaten and sunburnt swarthiness. 

II is dress and arms were splendid. He wore his 
national bonnet, crested with a tuft of feathers, and with 
a Virgin Mary of massive silver* for a brooch. These 
brooches had been presented to the Scottish Guard, in 
consequence of the King, in one of his fits of superstitious 
piety, having devoted the swords of his guard to the service 
of the Holy Virgin, and, as some say, carried the matter 
so far as to draw out a commission to Our Lady as their 
Captain-General. The Archer’s gorget, arm-pieces, and 
gauntlets were of the finest steel, cutiously inlaid with 
silver, and his hauberk, or shirt of mail, was as clear and 
bright as the frostwork of a winter morning upon fern or 
brier. He wore a loose surcoat, or cassock, of rich blue 
velvet, open at the sides like that of a herald, with a large 
white St Andrew’s cross 1 2 of embroidered silver bisecting it 
both before and behind—his knees and legs were protected 
by hose of mail and shoes of steel—a broad strong poniard 
(called the Mercy of God)" hung by his right side—the 
baldric for his two-handed sword, richly embroidered, hung 
upon his left shoulder; but, for convenience, he at present 
carried in his hand that unwieldy weapon, which the rules 
of his service forbade him to lay aside. 

Quentin Durward, though, like the Scottish youth of the 
period, he had been early taught to look upon arms and 
war, thought he had never seeif a more martial-looking, or 
more completely equipped and accomplished man-at-arms 
than now saluted him in the person of his mother’s brother, 
called Ludovic with the Scar, or Le Balafre; yet he could 
not but shrink a little from the grim expression ^>f his 
countenance, while, with its rough mustaches, he brushed, 
first the one and then the other cheek of his kinsman, 
welcomed his nephew to France, and, in the same breath, 
asked what news from Scotland. 

1 A white saltire (X) on a blue ground, used as the national flag 
of Scotland. 

2 With it the finishing stroke —coup de grAce —was given to a 
wounded foe. 
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“Little good*tidings, dear uncle/' replied young Dur- 
ward; “but I am glad#that you know me so readily.” 

“ I would have known thee, boy, in the landcs of 
Bordeaux, had I met thee marching there like a crane 
on a pair of stilts 1 . But sit thee down—sit thee down—if 
there is sorrow to her* of, we will have wine to make us 
bear it.—Ho! old Pinch-Measure, our good host, bring us 
of thy best, and that inlm instant.” 

The well-known .strand of the Scottish-French was as 
familiar in the taverns near Plessis, as that of the Swiss- 
French in the modern guiugnettcs of Paris ; and promptly— 
ay, with the promptitude of fear and precipitation, was it 
heard and obeyed. A flagon of champagne stood before 
them, of winch the elder took a draught, while the nephew 
helped himself only to a moderate sip, to acknowledge his 
uncle’s courtesy, saying, in excuse, that he had already 
drunk wine that morning. 

“ That had been a rare good apology in the mouth of 
thy sister, fair nephew,” said Le Balafre; “you must fear 
the wine-pot less, if you would wear beard on your face, and 
write yourself soldier. But come—come -unbuckle your 
Scottish mail-bag—give us the news of Glen houlakin— 
How doth my sister?” 

“ Dead, fair uncle,” answered Quentin, sorrowfully. 

“ Dead ! ” echoed his uncle, with a tone rather marked 
by wonder than sympathy—“why, she was five years 
younger than I, and 1 was never better in my life. Dead ! 
the thing is impossible.* I have never had so much as a 
headache, unless after revelling out my two or three days’ 
furlough with the brethren of the joyous science 2 —and my 
poor sister is dead !—And your father, fair nephew, hath he 
married «again ? ” 

’ *And ere the youth could reply, he read the answer in 

1 The crutches or stilts, which in Scotland are used to pass rivers. 
They are employed by the peasantry of the country near Bordeaux 
to traverse those deserts of loose sand called Landes. —Scot t. 

2 Anne of Geierstem, Chap, xxx., “ the Noble and Joyous Science 
of Minstrelsy and Music”; and The Fair Maid of Perth , Chap, xi., 

.where we read that the glee-maiden wore a silver medal “winch 
intimated, in the name of some couit or guild of minstrels, the degree 
she had taken in the Gay or Joyous Science.” 
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his surprise at the ,question, and said, What J no I 
would have sworn that Allan.purward was "no ma#,tp Jiv§ 
without a wife : . .He loved to have his house^n ^t^rw;- 
loved to look on a pretty woman too; and was SQpie’vhat 
strict in life withal—matrimony did all this for hitti^, How, 
I care little about these comforts/and I can look, cm a 
pretty woman without thinking on the sacrament of wedlock 
—I am scarce holy enough for that! # 

“Alas ! dear uncle, my mother was left a widow a year? 
since, when Glen-houlakin was harried by the Ogilvies.; 
My father, and my two uncles, and my two elder brothers^ 
and seven of my kinsmen, and the harper, and the tasker, 


and some six more of our people, were killed in defending 
the castle; and there is not a burning hearth or a standing 
stone in all Glen-houlakin.” J 


“Cross of Saint Andrew!” said Le Balafre; “that is, 
what I call an onslaught! Ay, these OgiIvies were^eyer 
but sorry neighbours to Glen-houlakin—an evil .chance, it 


was; but fate of war—fate of war.—When did this mishap 
befall, fair nephew?” With that he took a deep draught of, 
wine, and shook his head with much solemnity, when lu$ 
kinsman replied, that his family had been destroyed u;)on' 
the festival of Saint Jude 1 last bypast. ' 

“ Look ye there,” said the soldier; “ 1 said it was,/all. 
chance—on that very day I and twenty of my comrade^ 
carried the Castle of Roche-noir by storm, from Amahr/i 
13ras-de;fer, a captain of free lances 2 , whom you must have* 
heard of I killed him on his otv r n threshold, and gamed;; 
as much gold as made this fair chain, which was once twice?; 
as long as it now is—and that minds me to send part ofiif 
on an holy errand.—Here, Andrew—Andrew ;■ 

Andrew, his yeoman, entered, dressed like the Archer 
himself in. the general equipment, but without the arjr$pu$ 
for the limbs,—that of the body more coarsely jpiriiK 
factored—his cap without a plume, and his cassock |&aqS 
of serge, or ordinary cloth, instead of rich velvet., 
twining his gold chain from his neck, Balafr^ twisted olfc 


* 18th October. 

a '* he same as the free Companies mentioned m Chap. i.' 
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with his .firm amd strong-set teeth, about four inches from’ 
the ,000; emd.bfjt, aid said to his'' attendant, “Here, 
Antojv^Cj^rry this to my gossip, Jolly Father .Boniface, the 
mpnKjof^Saint Martinis-—greet him well From me, by the 
same,, tokoil. that he could not say God save -ye when we last 
jpafted'Jdf midnight— r |ell my gossip that‘my brother and 
sister' find some othcrS|pf my house, are all dead and gone, 
;&nd fcpray him to say Inasses for their souls as far-as the 
^alue these links wif carry him, and to do on trust what 
else may be necessary to free them from Purgatory. And 
hark, ye, as they were just-living people, and free from all 
heresy,' it may be that they are wellnigh out of limbo 
already, so that a little matter may have them free of the 
fetlocks ; and in that case, look ye, ye will say I desire 
.to take out the balance of the gold in curses upon a genera¬ 
tion called the Ogilvies of Angus-shire, in what way ^pever 
the Church may best come at them. You understand all 
this, Andrew ?” 

, The coutelier nodded. 

“ Then look that none of the links find their way to the 
\yine-house ere the Monk touches them; for if it §o chance, 
t^Oii'shait taste of saddle-girth and stirrup-leather, till.thou 
art as raw as Saint Bartholomew 1 .—Yet hold, I see thy eye 
haa.fixed on the wine measure, and thou shalt not go with- 
guftasting.” , * . 

* \^£o saying, he filled him a brimful cup, which the 
coutelier drank off, and retired to do his patron’s com- 
rnission. • 

^ “ And. now, fair nephew, let us hear what was your own 
fortune in this unhappy matter.” 

fought it out among those who were older and 
stouter than I was, till we were all brought down,” said 
ADurward,’ “and I received a cruel wound.” 

Not a worse slash than I received, ten years^ since 
myself,” said Le Balafrd.—“Look at this now, my fair 
nephew,” tracing the dark crimson gash which was im- 
.j)j^ted on Jus face—“An Ogilvie’s sword never ploughed 
rsu^oeep a; furrow.” 

St Bartholomew was flayed alive. 
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“They ploughed deep enough,” answered Quentin 
sadly: “ but they were tired at* last, and my mother’s 
entreaties procured mercy for me, when I was found to 
retain some spark of life; but although a learned monk 
of Aberbrothick 1 , who ch inced to be our guest at the fatal 
time, and narrowly escaped bcingfkilled in the fray, was 
permitted to bind my wounds, and finally to remove me to. 
a place of safety, it was only on piiani.se, given both by my 
mother and him, that I should beedne a monk.” 

“A monk!” exclaimed the uncle—“Holy Saint 
Andrew! that is what never befell me. No one, from my 
childhood upwards, ever so much as dreamed of making 
me a monk—And yet T wonder when I think of it; for you 
will allow that, bating the reading and writing, which I 
could never learn, and the psalmody, which I could never 
endure, and the dress, which is that of a mad beggar—Our 
Lady forgive me!—[here he crossed himself]—and their 
fasts, which do not suit my appetite, I would have made 
every whit as good a monk as my little gossip at Saint 
Martin’s yonder. But I know not why, none ever proposed 
the station to me.—O so, fair nephew, you were to be a, 
monk, then—and wherefore, I pray you?” 

“That my father’s house might be ended, either in 
the cloister or in the tomb,” answered Quentin, with deep 
feeling. 

“ I see,” answered his uncle—“ I comprehend. Cunning 
rogues—very cunning !—They might have been cheated,' 
though; for, look ye, fair nephew, I myself remember the 
canon Robersart who had taken the vows, and afterwards 
broke out of cloister, and became a captain of Free Com¬ 
panions. He had a mistress, the prettiest wench I ever' 
saw, and three as beautiful children—There is np trusting ’ 
monks, fair nephew,—no trusting them—they may become' 
soldiers and fathers when you least expect it—but on with 
your talc.” 

“ I have little more to tell,” said Durward, “ except that, 
considering my poor mother to be in some degree a pledge 
for me, I was induced to take upon me the dress of a 


1 Arbroath in Forfarshire. 
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novice, and coninrmed to the cloister rules, and even 
learned to read and wrifc.” 


“To read and write!” exclaimed Le Balafre, who was 
one of that sort of people who think all knowledge is 
miraculous which chancufs to exceed their own—“ To write, 
say’st thou, and to JLad! I cannot believe it—never 
Durward could write hys name that ever I heard of, nor 
Lesly either 1 . I can ajswer for one of them—I can no 
more write than I can 'lily. Now, in Saint Louis’s 2 name, 
how did they Leach it you?” 

“ It was troublesome at first,” said Durward, “ but be¬ 
came more easy by use; and I was weak with my wounds 
and loss of blood, and desirous to gratify my preserver, 
.Father Peter, ' nd so 1 was the more easily kept to my task. 
But after several months’ languishing, my good kind mother 
died, and as my health was now fully restored, I communi¬ 
cated to my benefactor, who was also Sub-Prior of the 


Convent, my reluctance to lake the vows; and it was agreed 
between us, since my vocation lay not to the cloister, that 1 
should be sent out into the world to seek my fortune, and 
that, to save the Sub-Prior from the anger of the Ogilvies, 
my departure should have the appearance of flight; and to 
colour it, I brought off the Abbot’s hawk with me. But I 
was regularly dismissed, as will appear from the hand and 
, seal of the Abbot himself.” 

^ “That is right—that is well,” said his uncle. “Our 
King cares little what other theft thou mayst have made, 
but hath a horror at anything like a breach of the cloister. 
And, I warrant thee, thou hadst no great treasure to bear 
thy charges?” 

“Only a few pieces of silver,” said the youth; “for to 
you, fair T jncle, I must make a free confession.” 

‘ Alas ! ” replied Le Balafre, “ that is hard. Now, 
though I am never a hoarder of my pay, because it doth 
ill to bear a charge about one in these perilous times, yet I 
always have (and I would advise you to follow my example) 




' » 


Compare Marmion vi. xv., where Douglas says, 

“ Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a lpie. n 
Louis IX. of France. 
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some odd gold Strain, or bracelet, or* Caicanet, that serves 
for the ornament of my person,# and can at need '"spare 
a superfluous link or two, or it may be sL superfluous* $t$n§ 
for sale, that can answer any immediate purpose,—Btjt> ybu 
may ask, fair kinsman, how you are to come by such toys 
as this?”—(he shook his chain witlf complacent triumph)—^- 
“ They hang not on every bush—ttfey grow not in the fiel<i$j 
like the daffodils, with whose stall* children make knights’^, 
collars. What then?—you may git such where I gotthis, k 
in the service of the good King of France, where th&te Is / 
always wealtli to be lound, if a man has but the heart to,* 
seek it, at the risk of a little life or so.” , 

“I understood,” said Quentin, evading a decision to* 
which he felt himsdf as yet scaiccH competent, ‘‘that th^ 
Duke of Burgundy keeps a more noble state than the Jftnet' 
of France, and that theie is more honour to be won dnd§r^ 
his banners—that good blows aie struck there, and deeds of t 
arms done; while the Most Christian King 1 , they say,gainst 
his victoiies by his ambassadors’ tongues.” 

“You speak like a foolish boy, lair nephew, 1 ’ answered hejj 
with the Scar; “and yet, I bethink me, when I came 
I was nearly as simple: I could never think of a King butj'* 
what I supposed him either sitting under the high deas, anc$k 
feasting amid his high vassals and Paladins, eating biting 
manger , vyith a great gold crown upon his head, or else charging 
at the head of liis troops like Charlemagne in the romauntS^'Y, 
or like Robert Bruce or William Wallace in our own triife$; 
histories, such as Barbour and the Minstrel 1 . Hark in, 
thine ear, man—it is all moonshine in the water. Policy— 
policy dogsjt all. But what is policy, you will say? It fa' 1 


1 A title of the Kings of France, bestowed by the Pop£. Compart 
“Defender of the Faith” given by the Pope to Henry Vtfi. 
England and still retained. , 

* Many of the old French Chansons de Cede, metrical romattnt®^' 
or romances, deal with the achievements of Chailemagne, the renowned^; 
king of the Flunks- 1,1 > tfy 

“ John Barbour,^ Archdeacon of Abeideen (1320?—-1395) i$> thtw 
authoi of The Bruce > a metrical romance; llenry the Minshel or Blin $&$ 
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an art/his FrenchtKing of ours has'found,-out, to,fight with 
other "men’s §wbrds, and *o wage his soldiers out of, other 
'jtpfn%ipuis'es. ' Ah ! it is , the wisest Prince;'that. ever put 
parpleJon ihis ( back—and yet he weareth not'much of that 
nehher—i see. him often go plainer than T'urquld think 
befittcd/me' to do." 4 • r 

d^ ^fSut P y° u meet not nay exception, fair uncle," answered 
ybung^JDurward ; “ I wluld serve, since serve X must in 
a foreign land, somewhere where a brave deed, were it my 
hap tp do one, might work me a name." 

■ V I understand you, my fair nephew," said the royal 
^man-at-arms, “ 1 understand you passing well; but you are 
.Utiripe in these matters. The Duke of Burgundy is a hot- 
brained, impetuous, pudding-headed, iron-ribbed dare-all. 
pfe, charges at the head of his nobles and native knights,, 
bis lregemen of Artois and Ilainault; think you, if you were 
th^rej, ?or if I were there myself, that we could be much 
farther forward than the Duke and all his brave nobles of 
Iris own land? If we were not up with them, we had 
a chance to be turned on the Provost-Marshal's hands, for 
bgirig slow in making to; if we were abreast of them, all 
yvpXild be called well, and we might be thought to have 
deserved our pay ; and grant that I was a spearis-Iength, or 
P | 9 ..ijq the front, which is both difficult and., dangerous in 
such a milee where all do their best, why, my lord duke 
,says,, in his Flemish tongue, when he sees a good blow 
struck, ‘Ha! gut getrojfent a good lance—a brave Scot— 
give him a florin to drink dur health ’; but neither rank, nor 
land§, .nor treasures, come to the stranger in such a service 
-—all-goes to the children of the soil.” ; 

,:, /S'£And where should it go, in Heaven’s name, fair 
demanded young Durward. 

^ vjijro ..him that protects the children of the? soil,” said 
1BaI$fr&, drawing up his gigantic height. “Thus says King 

My good French peasant—mine honest Jacques 
Pbqijij^me 1 —get you to your tools, your, plough and your 

, ' N ' ‘7 

,, Vthe French peasants as a,-class. Compare “Hodge” 
in Chap. viTv, ‘‘John Highlander’’fhfc the Scottish 


M. 
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harrow, yonr pruning-knife and your fioe—here is my 
gallant Scot that wall light for yon*and you .shall only h.ue 
the trouble to pay him,—And you, my most serene duke, 
my illustrious count, and my most mighty marquis, e'en mn 
up >0111 fiery courage till ; t is wanted, for it is ant to start 
out of the course, and to hurt its nfaster; here are my com- 
panics of ordonanee—hero are my French Guards—here 
arc, above all, my Scottish ArJSors, and mine honest 
Iaidovic with the Scar, who will fight, as well or bitter than 
you, with all that undisciplined valour, which, in your 
fatheis’ time, lost Gessy and A/ineour. ; Now, see you not 
in which of these slates a cavalier of fortune holds the 
highest rank, and must tome to the highest honour?” 

“I think f understand you, fair uncle,” answered the 
nephew’; “but, in my mind, honour cannot be won where 
there is no risk. Sure, this is—I pray you pardon me— an 
easy and almost slothful life, to mount guard round an 
elderly rnan whom no one thinks of harming, to spend 
summer-day and winter-night up in yonder battlements, and 
shut up all the while in non cages, for fear )ou should 
deseit your posts—uncle, uncle, it is but the hawk upon his 
perch, who is never carried out to the fields ! ’* 

“Now 7 , by Saint Martin of 'loins, the boy has some 
spirit! a right touch of the Lesly in him ; much like myself, 
though always with a little more folly in it. 11 ark ye, 
youth—Long live the King of France! — scarce a day but 
there is some commission in hand, by which some of his 
followers may win both coin ansi credit. Think not that 
the bravest and most dangerous deeds are done by day¬ 
light. I could tell you of some, as sealing castles, making 
prisoners, and the like, where one who shall be nameless 
hath run higher risk, and gained greater favouf, than any 
desoprado in the train of desperate Charles of burgundy. 
Ana if it please his Majesty to remain behind, and in the 
background, w r hile such things are doing, he hath the more 
leisure of spirit to admire, and the more liberality of hand 
to reward the adventurers, whose dangers, perhaps, and 
whose feats of arms, he can better judge of than if he had 
personally share d them. O, tis a sagacious and most politic 
monarch! ” 
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His nephew paused, and then said, in a low hut im¬ 
pressive tone ol' voice, ‘ ‘Hie good Father Peter used often 
to teacli me there might be much danger in deeds by which 
little glory was acquired. 1 need not say to you, fair uncle, 
that I do in cotfcse suppose that these secret commissions 
must needsshq honouriAnle.” 

“For \yfibm or lor 4vhat take you me, fair nephew?” 
said Bal^e, somewhat *;cernly ; “I have not been trained, 
indeed, in ‘the cloister, neither can i write nor read. But I 
am your mother’s brother; I am a loyal Lesly. Think you 
that 1 am like to recommend to you any thing unworthy? 
The best knight in France, Du Guesclm himseltif he were 
alive again, might be proud to number my deeds among his 
achie\ eiuents.” 


“I cannot .doubt your wmranty, fair uncle,” said the 
youth; “you are the only adviser my mishap has left me. 
But is it tiue, as fame says, that this King keeps a meagre 
Court here at his Castle of Plessis? No repair of nobles or 
courtiers, none of his grand feudatories in attendance, none 
oi the high officers of the crown; half solitary sports, 
shared only with the menials of his household; secret 
councils, to which only low and obscure men are invited; 
rank and nobility depressed, and men raised from the 
lowest origin to the kingly favour—all this seems unregu¬ 
lated, resembles not the manners of his hither, the noble 
Charles, who tote from the fangs of the English lion this 
more than half conquered kingdom of France.” 

“You speak like a giddy child,” said Lc Balafre ; “ and 
even as a child, you harp over the same notes on a new 
string. Look you : if the King employs Oliver Dain, his 
barber, to do what Oliver can do bi tter than any peer ot 
thern^gll, is not the kingdom the gainer?. If he bids his 
btout Provost-Marshal, Tristan, arrest such or such a 
seditious burgher, take off such or such a turbulent noble, 
the deed is done, and no more of it; when, were the com¬ 
mission given to a duke or peer of France, he might 
perchance send the King back a defiance in exchange. If, 


1 Constable of France, distinguished Fieneh soldier of the XTVth 
century. 

7 ~~ 2 
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again, the* King pleases to give to plain Iftidovtc le Balafre 
.1 romuYbbion which he will execute* instead of employing 
the High Constable, who would perhaps betray it', dpth it 
not show wisdom ? Above all, doth not a monarch of such 
conditions best suit cavaliers of fortune, who must go where 
their services are most highly prim! and most frequently in 
demand?— No, no, child, I tell tile Louis knows how fu 
choose bis confidants, and what tol:hurge them with; suit¬ 
ing, as they say, the burden to early man's back. He is not 
like the King of Castile 1 , who choked of thiist, because the 
great butler was not beside to hand his cup.- But hark to 
the bell of Saint Mai tin’s! I must hasten back to the 
Cattle.—Farewell— make nuuh of yourself, and at eight 
to-morrow morning present yomselt before the drawbridge, 
and ask the sentinel for me. 'lake heed you step notiofX 
the straight and beaten path in approaching the portal ! 
'There are such Imps and snap-haunches 2 3 as may cost you a 
limb, which you will soiely miss. You shall see the Kitig, 
and learn Io judge him for yourself -farewell.” - ' 

So saying, Ualalre hastily departed, forgetting, in his 
huny, to pay for the wine he had called for, a shortness of 
memory incidental to pci sons of his description, and which 
hi* host, overawed, perhaps, by the nodding bonnet and 
ponderous two-handed sword, did not presume to use any 
efforts for correcting. - g- 

Xt might have been expected that, when left aloftej, 
Durward would have again betaken himself to his turret,* ih 
order to watch for the repetition* of those delicious sounds 
which had soothed his morning reverie. But that Was a 
chapter of romance, and his uncle’s conversation; had 
opened to him a pagr of the real history of life. It was 
no pleasing one, and for the present the recollections and 
reflections which it excited were qualified to overpower 

1 Scolt may liave based this on the story of Philip TIT. of Spain 

(i1621). liis death was hastened by his becoming overheated 
when sating near a brazier. The attendant whose duly it was to raovp 
the brader was absent* and none of the others would perform, the taskV- 

3 See Chap* ’t.'where M ait re Pierre speaks of those eontnVahees4<| 
snap a mark’s haunch and shrtid off a limb. In The To) tunes 

Scott vl . snap-Iraunohqs*’for/‘snap-haunces’^is pistols (Chajp. XXVtr.L 
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other thoughts, afid especially all of a light and soothing 
nature. * * 

Quentin resorted to a solitary walk along the banks 
of the rapid Cher, having previously enquired of his land¬ 
lord fox one which he might traverse without fear of 
disagreeable interruption from snares and pitfalls; and there 
ehdeavouied to compj>e his turmoiled and scattered 
thoughts, and consider is fuluie motions, upon which Ills 
"meeting with his uncle had tin own some dubiety. 
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Snc tantingly, *ae wantonly, 

S.n* tlnunlmgly g.iul h<\ 
lie |)l:iy’tl a ’■.jmiji" and danced a lnuml 
Beneath the gallows tree ! 

Old Son;;. 

J itK manner in which Quentin Durwurd had been 
educated was not of a kind to soften the heart, or perhaps 
to improve the moral fueling* He, with the rest of his . 
family, had been trained to the chase as an amusement, 
and taught to consider war as their only serious occupation, 
and that it was the great duty of their lives stubbornly to , 
endure, and fiercely to retaliate, the attacks of their feudal 
enemies, by whom their rare had been at last almost an- i 
miniated. And yet there mixed with these feuds a spirit - 
of rude chivalry, and even courtesy, which softened their 
rigour; so that revenge*, their only justice, was still prose¬ 
cuted with some regard to humanity and generosity. The 
lessons of the worthy old monk, better attended to, perhaps, 
during a long illness a.ul adversity, than tlv*y might have 
been in health and success, luid given young Dtfnvartf still 
farther insight into the duties of humanity towards others; 
and, considering the ignorance of the period, the general 
prejudices entertained in favour of a military life, and the 
manner in which he himself had been bred, the youth was 
disposed to feel more accurately the moral duties incumbent 
on hR .station than'was usual at the time 

He reflected on his interview with his uncle with a sense 
of embarrassment and disappointment. His hopes had 
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been high ; for although intercourse by letters was out of 
the question, yet a pilgrim, or an adventurous trafficker, or 
a crippled soldier, sometimes brought Lcsly’s name to lllen- 
houlakin, and all united in praising his undaunted courage, 
and his success in man''' petty enterprises which his master 
had intrusted to him. ^Quentin’s imagination had filled up 
the sketch in his own $/ay, and assimilated his successful 
and adventurous unde \vhose exploits probably lost nothing 
in the telling) to some of the champions and knights-errant 
of whom minstrels sang, and who won crowns and kings’ 
daughters by dint of ^word and lance. He was now com¬ 
pelled to rank his kinsman greatly lower in the scale of 
cbivaliy, but blinded by the high respect paid to parents, 
and those who approach that character—moved by every 
early prejudice in his favour—inexperienced besides, and 
passionately attached to lus mother's memory, he saw not, 
in the only brother of that dear relation, the character he 
truly held, whieh was that of an ordinary mercenary soldier, 
neither much worse nor greatly better than many of the 
same piofe^sion whose piescnce added to the distracted 
slate of bra nr e. 

Without being wantonly cruel, he Ilalafre was, from 
habit, indifferent to human life and human suffering; he 
was profoundly ignorant, greedy of booty, unscrupulous 
how he acquired it, and profuse in expending it on the 
gratification of his passions. The habit of attending ex¬ 
clusively to his own want;; and interests, had converted him 
into one of the most selfish animals in the world ; so that 
he was seldom able, as the reader may have remarked, to 
proceed far in any subject without considering how it 
applied to himself, or, as it is called, making the case his 
ownf though not upon feelings connected with the golden 
rule, but such as were very different. To this must be 
added, that the narrow round of his duties and his pleasures 
bad gradually circumscribed his thoughts, hopes, and wishes, 
and quenched in a great measure the wild spirit of honour, 
and desire of distinction in arms, by which his youth had 
hexn once animated. 15alafr6 was, in short, a keen soldier, 
hmdened, selfish, and narrow-minded; active and bold in 
the discharge of his duty, but acknowledging fe^v objects 
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bcyond^it, except the formal observance, of a caieless 
devotion, relieved by ah occasional debauch with brother 
Boniface, bis comrade and confessor. ll|d his genitts been- 
of a mor$ extended character he would probably have beta" 
promoted to some important comnmnd, for the King, who 
knew every soldier of his body-gilird personally, re^OSilcL 
much confidence in Balafre’s coulige and fidelity; and, " 
besides, the Scot had either wisertun or cunning enough! 
perfectly to understand, and ably 1o humour, the peculiariv 
tii's of, that sovereign. Still, however, his capacity was too 
much limited to admit of his rising to higher rank, and; 
though smiled on and favoured by Louis on many occasions, $ 
Balafre continued a mere Lifc-guards-man, or Scottish,'! 
Archer.' / , J. 

Without seeing the full scope of his uncle’s character,! 
Quentin felt shocked at his indifference to the disastrous-'’ 
extirpation of his brother in-law’s whole family, and IcoulcL 
not help being surprised, moreover, that so near a relative,; 
had not offered him the assistance of his purse, which/’, 
but for the generosity of Maitrc Pierre, he would have' 
been under the necessity of directly craving from him.. He/ 
wronged_ his uncle, however, in supposing that this want/ 
of attention to his probable necessities was owing to avarice,^ 
Not precisely needing money himself at that rnometit/^ 
had not occurred to Balafre that his nephew might,beljh^ 
exigencies;,otherwise, he held a near kinsman so muchjaj 
part of himself, that he would h^ve provided for the 
of the living nephew, as he endeavoured to do fot 
of his deceased sister and her husband. But whafeVe^ 
was the nlotive, the neglect was very unsatisfactory to jfogqgf 
Durward, aijd he wished more than once he fyad 
service with/the, Duke of Burgundy before he quar 
with his forester. , J‘ Whatever had then become of 
he thought Ul himself, “ I should always have beeu 1 



1 X - 

1 Back friend id/tf eecb ^' Sgott uses the., word ,ia | 
of Ni*el t f hap. -xw/ tgimerm a secret ’efteiby*,^- ‘ * ; 
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theie has been thore help in a. mere mechanical stranger, 
man I have found in rn/own mother’s brother, my country 
man and a cavalier 1 One would think the slash, that has 
carved ''all comclihess out of lus face, had let at the same 
fime, every diop of gentle blood out of his bodj,” 

Jf)urward now regreted he had not had ah opportunity 
tQ mention Maitre I x*re to Le Balafie, in the hope of 
obtaining some faiths Vcount of that pusonage; but h>s 
uncle*s questions hid followed fast on each other, and the 
summons of the guat be 11 of Saint Martin of Tours had 
"broken off then conference rather suddenly. That old 
man, he thought to himself, was (1 ibbco and dogged in ap- 
pfiaratK v., sh^rp and scornful m lan mage, but generous and 
liberal in his ictions, and mch a stranger is worth a cold 
What says oui old Scottish proverb?—‘Better 
£kmd fiemit, than fremit kmdiedV I will find out tbit man, 
‘which, methmks, should be no difficult task, since he is so 
"wealthy as mine host bespeaks him. He will give me good 
* advice tor my qovernam e, at feast; and if he goes to stiange 
Cqfmtries, as many such do, I know not but his may he as 
adventurous a servir c as that of those Guards of Louis.” 

1 ..’As Quentin fumed this thought, a whisper fiom those 
^recesses of the heart in which lies much that the owner 
not know of, or will not acknowledge willingly, sug 
felted that, perchance, the lady of the turret, she of the 
will and lute, might share that adventurous journey. 

As fhe Scottish youth made these reflections, he met 
tWc^rave looking men, apparently citizens of 'fours, whom, 
his cap with the reverence due from youth to age, 
hfiijpespectfully asked to direct him to the house of Maitre 
sprite. 

^«fhe house of whom, my fair son?” said one of the 
H 4 pa||engers. 

V* * <fr pf Maitre Pierre, the great silk merchant who planted 
blithe mulbei ry tices in the park yonder,” said Ounvard. 


kind sfran^ejs than estranged kbtdred. The motto is 
on a dirk, belonging to a person who had but too miuh 
such a device. It w^s lejft by Inin to my lather, and is 
a strange couise of advCntmes, Which may one day 
weapon is now in my possession^'ScOT r. 
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“ Young man,” said one of them wh& was nearest to 
him, “you have taken up an idle tfado a little too early.” 

“ And have chosen wrong subjects to practise your 
fooleries upon,” said the farther one, still more gruffly. 
“The Syndic of 'Tours is not accustomed to be thus talked 
to by strolling jesters fiom foreign |firts.” 

Quentin was so much surpnsedfat the causeless offence 
which these two decent-looking persons had taken at a 
eery simple and civil question, that lie forgot to be angry 
at the rudeness of their reply, and stood staling after them 
us they walked on with amended pace, often looking back 
at him, as il they were desirous to get as soon as possible 
out of his reach. 

He next met a puity of vine dressers, and addressed 
to them the- same question; and, in n ply, they demanded 
to know whether he wanted Mattie Tierre, the school¬ 
master? or M ait re Pieire, the carpenter? or Maitrc Pierre, 
the beadle? or halfa-dozen of Maitrc Pierres besides. 
When none of these corresponded with the description of 
the person after whom lie enquired, the peasant> accused 
him of jesting with them impel linently, and threatened to 
fall upon him and beat him, in guerdon of his raillery. 
'The oldest amongst them, who had some influence ever 
the rest, prevailed on them to desist fiom violence. 

“You see by his speech and his fool’s cap 1 ,” said he, 
“that he is one of the foreign mountebanks who are conic, 
into the country, and whom somt^cull magicians and sooth¬ 
sayers, and some jugglers, and the like, and there is no 
knowing what tricks they have amongst them. I have 
heard of such a one paying a liard to eat his bellyful of 
grapes in a poor man’s vineyard; and he ate as many as 
would have loaded a ain, and never undid a*button of 
his jerkin—and so let him pass quietly, and keep his way, as* 
we will keep ours.—And you, friend, if you would shun 
worse, walk quietly on, in the name of (lod, our Lady of 
Marmoutier, and Saint Martin of Tours, and trouble us no. 
more about your Maitrc Pierre, which may be another name 
for the devil, for aught we know.” 


A 


1 ilis Scottish bonnet. See Chap. n. 
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The Scot, finding himself much the weaker party, judged 
it his wisest course to walk on without reply; but the 
peasants, who at lust shrunk from him in horror, at his 
supposed talents for sorcery and grape-devouring, took heart 
of grace as he got to a distance, and having uttered a few 
cries and curses, finally ftave them emphasis with a shower 
of stones, although at fuch a distance as to do little or 
no harm to the object of their displeasure. Quentin, as 
he pursued his walk, Lgnn to think, in his turn, either 
that he himself lay under a spell, or that the people of 
Touraine were the most stupid, brutal, and inhospitable 
of the French peasants. The next incident which came 
under his observation did not tend to diminish this opinion. 

On a slight eminence, rising above the rapid and 
heautiinl Cher, in the dnect line of his path, two or three 
large chestnut-trees were so happily placed as to form a 
distingui died and remarkable group; and beside them stood 
three or four peasants, motionless, with their eyes turned 
upwards, and li.xed, apparently, upon some object amongst 
the blanches of the tree next to them. The meditations 
of youth are seldom so profound as not to yield to the 
slightest impulse of curiosity, as easily as the lightest 
pebble, dropped casually from the hand, breaks the sur¬ 
face of a limpid pool. Quentin hastened his pace, and 
ran lightly up the rising ground, time enough to witness 
the ghastly spectacle which attracted the notice of those 
gazers—-which was nothing less than the body of a man, 
convulsed by the last agony, suspended on one of the 
branches. 

“Why do you not cut him down?” said the young 
Scot, who$e hand was as ready to assist affliction, as to 
maintain his own honour when he deemed it assailed. 

One of the peasants, turning on him an eye from which 
fear had banished all expression but its own, and a face 
as pale as clay, pointed to a mark cut upon the bark ol 
the tree, having the same rude resemblance to a jlcur-dc- 
A'f which certain talismanic scratches, well known to our 
revenue officers, bear to a broad arrow . Neither under¬ 
standing nor heeding the import of this symbol, young 
Duivvard sprung lightly as the ounce up into the t*ee, drew 
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iiom his pouch that most necessary impfement of a High¬ 
lander or woodsman, the trusty skene dhu\ and, calling to 
those below to rcc u\ e the body on their hands, cut the 
iope asund< 1 m less than a minute after he had perceived 
the OKigew) 

But his humanity was ill seconded by the bystanders/ 
So tai lrom rendering Dunvaid an* assistance, they seemed 
temhed at the audacity of his action, and took to flights 
with one consent, as if they feued their merely looking 
on might have been constiued into accession to his daring 
deed The body, unsuppoitul from beneath, tell heavily 
to ( ulh, in sck h a mannei, that Quentin, who presently" 
,ift« 1 wauls jumped d( wn, had the moiiificition to see tl at the 
list spok". of life wi ic extinguished. Ile give not up hi& 
ihantable puipose, however, without farther efioits. He 
Ined the wretched nun’s neck from the fatal noose, Undid 
the doublet, threw w iter cm the fate, and piactlsed the 
other oulinary remedies lc^oitcd to tor recalling suspended 
anun ition 


While he was thus humanely engaged, a wild clamour 
of tongues, speaking a languige which he kncw r not, aro 3 a“ 
aiound lum > <md he had scarcely lime to obscive that 
was suriounded by sc\cial men .ind women of a singulaf 
and foreign appearance, when he found himself 1 oiighl^ 
sei/cd by both aims, while a naked knife, at the same 1 
moment, was offered to his throat 

“ Pale slave of Eblis 2 3 saicl a t man, in impel feet French^’ 
“are you robbing lum )Ou have murdered?—But we have' 
) on—and you shah aby it.” • * 

There were knives drawn on every side of him as these* 
wouls were spoken, and the giim and distorted countenances* 
which glared on him, were like those of woVes mshifig on/ 
their piey. ' kk 

Still the young Scot’s couiage and pi esc nee of mifti 
bore him Out. “What mean ye, my masters?” ho said ft 

1 Bltck knife { a special of kmfe without d-up or hinge, formerly^ 
much used by the Highlanders, who seldom U a* el led without jSttch 

ui ugl) weapon, fhoygh gpi* now- rarely used -Scoj r J * \Jj 

3 Lbhs is. tl e chief <£f the fallen angels according to the? 
Molwmn “dans. 
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“if that be yourfiund’s body, I hive iust now cut him 
down, m puie chanty, rftid >ou will do better to try to 
ltvover his life, than t> misuse an innocent stranger to 
vi hum he owes his ihaute ol tst ipe p 

l^e women had b, tins time takt n possession of the 
dead body, and continue! tlu attempts to recover anima 
tion which Durwird lulbioi miking use of though with 
tljh like bad success ‘•(•tint, desisting fiom their fruitless 
efforts, they seertud t,< ibmdon thtmsehes to all the 
Qnental expussions of giui, the women makin b a piteous 
wailm^, and ti uin n then long bin k hm, while the men 
seemed to u nd their gu mints and to spunklc dust upon 
thin he ids lht) grulutlly b c um so much engaged in 
ithur mourning ntcs, th it thtv bestowed no longu any 
attention on Imrw ud, ol whose linioume they were pio 
bably satisfied from c ucumst met s It would certainly have 
been Ins wisest pi m to hive left these wild people to their 
'.own courses, but he hid been bud in almost reckless 
contempt of dinger, and felt all the eagerness of youthful 
curiosity 

'the singular a^scmbl ige, both male and female, wore 
dttfbans and caps, moic sinulii, m genu il appearance, to 
his own bonnet, thin to the hats commonly worn m Fiance 
[Several of the men h id cuiled black bcaids, and the com 
*ple\ion of all was nc uly as daik as that of Africans One 
6 or two, who seemed their chiefs, hid some tawdiy orna 
merits of silvu ibout their necks and in their ears, and 
wore showy scarfs of yellow, oi scailet, or light green, but 
thejpr legs and arms were bare, and the wholt troop sr emed 
wietched and squilid in appearance 1 litre were no 
weapons among them that Uurward saw, except the long 
kmv<*s wifi which they had lately menaced him, and one 
short crooked sabie or Moorish sword, which was worn by 
an active looking young man, who often laid his hand upon 
‘the hilt, vhile he surpissed the rest of the party m his 
*exfc*«&?&gant expiessions of gnef, and seemed to mingle with 
them threats of vengeance * 

|Chc disordered and yelling g$;Oup wore so different m 
appeatance fiom any beings whom Quentin had yet seen, 
Quit he was on the point of concluding them to be a party 
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of Saracens, of those “ heathen hounds,’Who were the op¬ 
ponents ot 12 , 011 tie knights and Ghristian monurchs, in all 
the rornaners which he had heard or road, and was about 
to withdraw himself horn a neighbourhood so pciilous, when 
a galloping of hojse was heard, and the supposed Saracens, 
who had raised by this time the body of their connade upon 
their shoulders, were at once char£d by a parLy of French 
soldiers. * 

This sudden apparition changed the measured wailing 
of the mourners into irregular shucks of terror. The body 
was thrown to the ground in an instant, and those who were 
around it, showed the utmost and most dexterous activity 
in escaping, under the bellies as it were of the horses, from 
the point of the lances which were levelled at them, with 
exclamations of “ Down with the accursed heathen thieves 
—take and kill--bind them like beasts—spear them like 
wolves 

These cries were accompanied with corresponding acts 
of violence; but such was the alertness of the fugitives, 
the ground being rendered utifavouiable to the horsemen 
by thickets and bushes, that only two were struck down 
and made prisoners, one of whom was the young fellow 
with the sword, who had previously offered some resistance. 
Quentin, whom fortune seemed at this period to have 
chosen for the butt of her shafts, was at the same time 
seized by the soldiers, and his arms, in spite of his remon¬ 
strances, bound down with a cord ; those who apprehended 
him showing a readiness and dispatch in the operation, 
which proved them to be no novices in matters of police./ ' 

Looking anxiously to the leader of the horsemen, from 
whom he hoped to obtain liberty, Quentin knew not 
exactly whether to be pleased or alarmed upon recognising 
in him the down-looking and silent companion of Jvlaitre 
Pierre. True, whatever crime these strangers might be 
accused of, this officer might know, from the history of the 
morning, that he, Durward, had no connexion with them . 
whatever; but it was a more difficult question, whether this 
sullen man would be either a favourable judge or a willing 
witness in his behalf, and he felt doubtful whether he would 
mend his condition by making any direct application to him. 
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But there vfcis little leisure for hesitation. “Trois- 
Escbelles and Petit-Andre,” said the down-looking officer 
to two of his band, “these same trees stand here quite, 
convenient. I will leach these misbelieving, thieving 
sorcerers, to interfere with the King’s justice, when it has 
visited any of their accursed rare. .Dismount, my children, 
and do your office brist.'y.” 

Trois-Kschelles and 1, Petit-Andre were in an instant on 
foot, and Quentin observed that they had each, at the 
crupper and pommel of his saddle, a coil or two of ropes, 
which they hastily undid, and showed that, in fact, each 
coil formed a halter, with the fatal noose adjusted, ready 
for execution. The blood ran cold in Quentin’s veins, 
when he saw three cords selected, and perceived that it was 
proposed to put one around his own neck. He called on 
the officer loudly, reminded him of their meeting that 
morning, claimed the right of a free-born Scotsman, in a 
friendly and allied country, and denied any knowledge of 
the poisons along with whom he was seized, or of their 
misdeeds. 

The officer whom Durward thus addressed, scarce 
deigned to look at him while he was speaking, and took 
no notice whatever of the claim he preferred to prior 
acquaintance. He barely turned to one or two of the 
peasants who were now come forward, either to volunteer 
their evidence against the prisoners, or out of curiosity, 
and said gruffly, “ Was yonder young fellow with the 
vagabonds? ” • 

“That he was, sir, and it please your noble Provost- 
k hip,” answered one of the clowns; “he was the very first 
blasphemously to cut down the rascal whom his Majesty’s 
justice most deservedly hung up, as we told your worship.” 

<# TU swear by God, and Saint Martin of Tours, to have 
seen him with their gang,” said another, “when they pillaged 
our metairieT ° 

“Nay, but, father,” said a boy, “yonder heathen was 
o/ack> and this youth is fair; yonder one had short curled 
hair, and this hath long fair locks.” 

“Ay, child,” said the peasant, “and perhaps you will 
say yonder one had a green coat and this a gre^ jerkin. 
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But his worship, the Provost, knows that^h'ey can change 
their complexions as easily as their jerkins, so that l am still 
minded he was the same.” 1 *!' r - 

“It is enough that you have seen him intermeddle with, 
the course of the King’s justice, by attempting to recover an 
executed traitor,” said the officer.^- 1 * Trois-Eschelles "and 
Petit-Andrd, dispatch.” j , i 

“Stay, signior officer!” exclaimed the youth, in mortal, 
agony—“ hear me speak —let me not die guiltlessly—my 
blood will be required of you by my countrymen in this 
world, and by Heaven’s justice in that which is to follow.” 

“I will answer for my actions in both,” said the Provost, 
coldly; and made a sign with his left hand to the execu- 
tioners; then, with a smile of triumphant malice, touched 
u.tb his forefinger his right arm, which hung suspended ill 
a scarf, disabled probably by the blow which Durward had;, 
dealt him that morning, , *?* 

“ Miserable, vindictive wretch ! ” answered Quentin, 
persuaded by that action that private revenge was the sole, 
motive of this man’s rigour, and that no mercy whatever.' 
was to be expected from him. E g 

“The poor youth raves,” said the functionary; “speak 
a word of comfort to him ere he make his transit, Trois-.’ 
Eschelles; thou arL a comfortable man in such cases, when 
a confessor is not to be had. Give him one minute p£ 
ghostly advice, and dispatch matters in the next. I ttiust*, 
proceed on the rounds.—Soldiers, follow me!” * 

The Provost rode on, followed by his guard, excepting 1 
two or three who were left to assist in the execution. The* 
unhappy youth cast after him an eye almost darkened by 
despair, and thought he heard, in every tramp of his horse’s 
retreating hoofs, the last slight chance of his safety venish./ 
lie looked around him in agony, and was surprised, even i$ 
that moment, to see the stoical indifference of his fellow^ 
prisoners. /-They had previously testified every sign of fear,-, 
and made every effort to escape; but now, when secur^d^ 
pmd destined apparently to inevitable death, they awaited; 
Sts arrival with the utmost composure. The scene ofgfatd 
.before them gave, perhaps, a more yellow* tinge totter! 
"* ,v 'cheeks; but it. neither agitated their features*" 
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quenched the stubborn haughtiness of their eye. They 
seemed like foxes, whirl* after all their wiles and artful 
attempts at escape are exhausted, die with a silent and 
sullen fortitude, which wolves and bears, the fiercer objects 
of the chase, do not exhibit. 

They were undaunted by the conduct of the fatal 
executioners, who went about their work with more de¬ 
liberation than their ma .ter had recommended, and which 
probably arose from their having acquired by habit a kind 
of pleasure in the discharge of their horrid office. We 
pause an instant to describe them, because, under a 
tyranny, whether despotic or popular, the character of the 
hangman becomes a subject of grave importance. 

Thest functionaries weie essentially different in their 
appearance and manners. Louis used to call them Demo¬ 
critus and Heraclitus, and their master, the Provost, termed 
them , Jean qui-pleure, and Jcan-qui-rit x . 

Trois-Kschelles w r as a tall, thin, ghastly man, with a 
peculiar gravity of visage, and a large rosary round his 
rtcck, the use of which he was accustomed piously to 
offer to those sufferers on whom he did his duty. He 
had one or two Latin texts continually in his mouth on 
the nothingness and vanity of human life; and, had it been 
regular to have enjoyed such a plurality, he might have 
held the office oi confessor to the jail in commendam 2 with 
that of executioner. Petit-Andre, on the contrary, was a 
joyous-looking, lonnd, active, little fellow, who rolled about 
in execution of his duty as if it were the most diverting 
occupation in the world. He seemed to have a sort of fond 
affection for his victims, and always spoke of them in kindly 
and affectionate terms. They were his poor honest fellows, 
his pretty (.fears, his gossips, his good old fathers, as their 
age or sex might be; and asTrois-Eschelles endeavoured to 

1 Democritus (bom c. 460 n.c.) was a Greek philosopher of Abdcra. 
He took a cheerful view of life, and got the name of always laughing at 
hum'", folly, lienee Pelit-Andre is called Democritus Jean-qni- 
P.mghmg John. Heraclitus (r. 500 it.c.), a Greek philosopher of 
JEpht -.us, was a gloomy recluse. So Tiois-EschelJes is called Ileiaclitus. 
Jean - qm-plrure — W eep 1 ug John. 

* bt commendam is an expression of ecclesiastical law, meaning an 
office which some one holds till the proper official is appointed.^ 

M. Q. D. g 
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inspire them wilh a philosophical or Aligious legard to 
futurity, Petit Andre seldom failtfl to refresh them with a 
jtst or two, i-. if to induce them to pass from life a* some¬ 
thing that w i-> luduious, contemptible, and not v orthy of 
senous (onsideration 

I cannot tell why or wheitfore it was, but these two* 
excellent pi rsons notwithst mdiRg the vinety of tju ir 
talents, and th< i in oceumnie'of stu h imong persons 
e»f then piofission were both muu utti rly dt listed than, 
pirhips, any rrt ituies of then kind, whether before or 
sm< e, tnd th< only doubt ol those who kt ew ui^ht of 
them w is, whaht 1 the giivc mil pUhctic 1 rois J se htlles, 
or thi fusky, eonut, dut Petit Andie, was the obf< (t of 
the ^uatest ft u or of tin diepist cxtei it ion it i* ceitaln 
thi) boie tlu pdm in both pntnulus ovei every h mg man 
in limec, unless it win pulnps then rn istci, Instan * 
IHtrnnte, the renowned Pro\ost \J ushal, or fits master, 

I ouis \ ] 1 

It must not be Mipposed tint the >c reflections were of 
Quentin Ourv\a r ds miking T,ilt, de ith, time, anel ternity, 
wen swimming before his eyes i stunning anel overwhelm¬ 
ing prospect, lrom wine h hunnn nituie rteoili d m its 
weakness, though hum m pnele would fun hive homo ’p 
He addrtsseel himself to the Gexl of his fithers, and vnen 
he did so, the little rude md umoofed ch iptl whieh nov r 
lit Id almost all his raee but himself, rushed on Ins re¬ 
collection “Our fe uchl enemies gave my I mein d graves 
in our own hnd,” he thought, ‘fcbut I must teed the, ravens 
and kites of a foreign land, like m cxcomnuinn ated felon 1 ” 
Ihe te'ars gusheel imoluntanly lioin his eyes Irois* 
Hsehelles, touching one shouldei, giavely congratulated 
him on his heavenly di sition for de ith, and # pilheti ally 
exclaiming, Bcatt qut in Domino vionuntur , iemarlftel the 

1 One of these two persons, I levmcd fiom the Chromque at Jean 
de Tioyes, but too late to avail myself ol the information, might with,, 
moic accuracy have been called Petit Te.au, tli m Petit-Andrt Xhjs 
w vs actually the n^mc of the son of Hi nry de Cousin, un^tet executioner 
of the High Covut of Justice. The Constable Saint Piul was executed 
by him with such Te renty, that the head, when struck off, struck the 
groi nl at the same time with the body. This was in 1475 — beem. 

JtL 
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soul was happy th<ft left the body 'while the tear was in the 
eye, Petit-Andre, slapping the other shoulder, called out, 
Courage, my fair son! since you must begin the dance, 
Jet the ball open gaily, for all the rebecs 1 are in tune,” 
■Twitching the halter at the same time, to give point to his 
^Jbfce.' As the youth turned his dismayed looks, first on 
;'on.0’ and then on the oilier, they made their meaning 
plainer by gently uiging him forward to the fatal tree, and 
bidding him be of good courage, for it would be over 
Jtn moment. 

In this fatal predicament, the youth cast a distracted 
look around him. “ Is there any good Christian who hears 
, me,” he said, “ that will tell Ludovic Lesly of the Scottish 
* Guard, called in this country Le Balafre, that his nephew 
"is here basely murdered?” 

-l\. The words were spoken in good time, for an Archer of 
/the {Scottish Guard, attracted by the preparations for the 
-.execution, was standing by, with one or two other chance 
^passengers, to witness what was passing. 
c'.V “Take heed what you do,” he said to the executioners; 
j “ if this young man be of Scottish birth, I will not permit 
him to have foul play.” 

: V “ Heaven forbid, Sir Cavalier,” said Trois-Eschelles; 
i** but we must obey our orders,” drawing Durward forward 
'by one arm. 

,■ ■ “The shortest play is ever the fairest,” said Petit-Andre, 
Jpulling him onward by the other. 

But Quentin had heard •words of comfort, and, exerting 
his strength, he suddenly shook off both the linishers of the 
law, and, with his arms still bound, ran to the Scottish 
Archer. “ Stand by me, countryman,” he said in his own 
language, “for the love of Scotland and Saint Andrew! 
I am innocent—I am your own native landsman. Stand 
by me, as you shall answer at the last day! ” 
y “By Saint Andrew! they shall make at you, through 
me,” said the Archer, and unsheathed his sword. 

“Cut my bonds, countryman,” said Quentin, “and 
% will do something for myself.” 


Ofrf.', 


1 He speaks of the dangling ropes as if they were strings of rebecs. 
1 Thb rebec was a three-stringed fiddle. 

‘ * ' 8—2 
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'This was done with a touch of tho •Archer’s weapon ; 
and the liberated captive, springing suddenly on one of 
the Provost’s guard, wrested from him a halberd with which 
Ire was armed: “And now,” lie said, “come on, if you 
dare > ” 

The two officers whispered together. 

“Ride thou after the Provdst--Marshal,” said Trois- 
Ksehelles, “and 1 will detain them here, if I can.— 
Soldiers of the Provost’s guard, stand to your arms.” 

Petit Andre mounted Iris horse and left the field, and 
the other Marshals men m attendance drew together so 
hastily at the command of Trois-Kschelles, that they 
suffered the other two prisoners to make their escape 
during the confusion. Perhaps they were not very anxious 
to detain them ; lor they had of late been sated with the 
blood of such wretches, and, like* olhti ferocious animals, 
wore, through long slaughter, become tired of carnage. 
I Jut the pretext was, that they thought themselves imme¬ 
diately called upon to attend to the safety oi Trois- 
Kschelles; for there was a jealousy, which occasionally 
led to open quarrels, betwixt the Scottish Archers and 
the Mai.shal-guards, who executed the orders of their 
Provost. 

“ We are strong enough to beat the proud Scots twice 
over, if it be your pleasure,” said one of these soldiers to 
Trois-Eschelles. 

But that cautious official made a sign to him to remain 
quiet, and addressed the Scottish Archer with great civility. 
“Surely, sir, this is a great insult to the Provost-Marshal, 
that you should presume to interfcie with the course of the 
King’s justice, duly and lawfully committed to his charge; 
and it is no act of justice to me, who am in lawfuJ possession 
of my criminal. Neithei is it a well-meant kindncss*lo the 
youth himself, seeing that fifty opportunities of hanging 
him may occur, without his being found in so happy a 
state of preparation as he was before your ill-advised inter¬ 
ference.” 

“If my young countryman,” said the Scot, smiling, 
“be of opinion I have done him an injury, 1 will return 
him to your charge without a word more dispute.” 
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“No, no!—for the love of Heaven, no!” exclaimed 
Quentin. “ l would ratfier you swept my head off with 
your long sword—it would better become my birth, than to 
die by the hands of such a foul churl.” 

“Hear how he revileth ! ” said the finisher of the law. 
“Alas ! how soon our best resolutions pass away !—he was 
in a blessed frame for departure but now, and in two minutes 
he has become a contemner of authorities.” 

“Tell me at once,” said the Archer, “what has this 
young man done?” 

“ Interfered,” answered Trois-Eschelles, with some 
earnestness, “ to take down the dead body of a criminal, 
when the jlcur dc-lys was marked on the tree where he was 
hung witli my own proper 1 hand.” 

“How is this, young man?” said the Archer; “how r 
came you to have committed such an offence?” 

“As I desire your protection,” answered Durward, 
“ I will tell you the truth as if I were at confession. 
I saw a man struggling on the tree, and I went to cut 
him down out of mere humanity. 1 thought neither of 
fleur-dc-lys nor of clove gilliflowcr, and had no more idea 
of offending the King of France than our Father the 
Pope.” 

“What a murrain had you to do with the dead body, 
then?” said the Archer. “ You’ll see them hanging, in the 
rear of this gentleman, like grapes on every tree, and you 
will have enough to do in yhs country if you go a-gleaning 
after the hangman. However, I will riot quit a country¬ 
man’s cause if I can help it.—Hark ye, Master Marshals- 
nun, you see this is entirely a mistake. You should have 
some compassion on so* young a traveller. In our country 
at home he has not been accustomed to see such active 
proceedings as yours and your master’s.” 

“ Not for want of need of them, Signior Archer,” said 
Pelit-Andre, who returned at this moment. “Stand fast, 
Trois-Eschelles, for here comes the Provost-Marshal; we 
shall presently see how he wall relish having his work taken 
out of his hand before it is finished.” 

1 Proper = own. The redundancy is for emphasis, as if “my voy 
own band.” • 
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“And in good time,” said the # Archerf “ here come some., 
of my comrades.” 

Accordingly, as the Provost Tristan rode up with his 
patrol on one side of the little hill which was the scene of 
the altercation, tour or five Scottish Archers came as 
hastily tip on the other, and at their head the Balafrd 
himself. -. V 

Upon this urgency, Lesly showed none of that in*’ 
difference towards his nephew of which Quentin had ill hiV 
heart accused him; for he no sooner saw his comrade and 
Durward standing upon their defence, than he exclaimed, 

“ Cunningham, I thank thee.—Gentlemen—comrades, lend 
me your aid,—It is a young Scottish gentleman — my 
nephew—Lindcsay—Guthrie—Tyrie, draw, and strike in !” 

There was now every prospect of a desperate scuifle* 
between the parties, who were not so disproportioned in* 
numbers, but that the better arms of the Scottish cavaUeft* 
gave them an equal chance of victory. But the Provost*; 
Marshal, either doubting the issue of the conflict, or aware' 
that it would be disagreeable to the King, made a sign to - 
his followers to forbear from violence, while he demanded 
of Balafre, who now put himself forward as the head 
of the other party, “What he, a cavalier of the King's" 
Body*Guard, purposed by opposing the execution of # 
criminal?” ; 

“ I deny that I do so,” answered the Balafr^. “ Sairijq 
Martin! there is, I think, some difference between the/ 
execution of a criminal, and "the slaughter of my own'- 
nephew ? ” 1 ■>, 

“ Your nephew may be a criminal as well as another/' 
Signor,” said the Provost-Marshal 4 “and every stranger iti* 
France is amenable to the laws of France.” * » T 

“ Yes, but we have privileges, we Scottish Archers,” said^ 
Balafr<5; “ have we not, comrades ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” they ail exclaimed together. “ Privileges^;* 
privileges! Long live King Louis—long live the boftfe 
Bakfr^—long liye the Scottish Guard—and death 
who would infringe our privileges ! ” . i*}; 

“Take reasop with you, gentlemen cavaliers,” said 1 
Provost-Marshal; “consider my. commission.” • 
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“We will hav<? no reason at your hand,” said Cunning¬ 
ham j “our own officers*shall do us reason. -We will be 


l' by the King's grace, or by bur own Captain, now 
stbsft the 'Lord High Constable is not in presence.” 

/ “’And we will be hanged by none,” said Lindesay, “but 
Sa^iclie Wilson, the auld Marshals-man of our ain body.” 

V “ It would be a positive cheating of Sandie, who is 
as honest a man as ever bed noose upon hemp, did we give 
-Way to any other proceeding,” said the Balafrd “Were 
J to be hanged myself, no other should tie tippet 1 about my 
'crajg.” 

' ■ “But hear ye,” said the Provost-Marshal, “this young 
fellow belongs not to you, and cannot share what you cal) 
your privileges.” 

“What we call our privileges, all shall admit to be such,” 
said Cunningham. 

“ We. will not hear them questioned! ” was the universal 
"cry of the Archers. 

“Ye are mad, my masters,” said Tristan l'Hermite— 
l J “ No one disputes your privileges; but this youth is not one 
Of you.” 

“He is my nephew,” said the Balafre, with a triumphant 
air. 


“But no Archer of the Guard, I think,” retorted Tristan 
l’Hermite. 

The Archers looked on each other in some uncertainty. 
“Stand to it yet, comrade,” whispered Cunningham to 
r Balafr^—“Say he is engaged with us.” 

C’ . “ Saint Martin 1 you say well, fair countryman,” answered 
.Xesly; and, raising his voice, swore that he had that day, 
■.enrolled his kinsman as one of his own retinue. 

This declaration was a decisive argument- 
“It is well, gentlemen,” said the Provost Tristan, who 
was aware of the King's nervous apprehension of disaffec¬ 
tion Creeping in among his Guards—“You know,* as you 
lay, your privileges, and it is not my duty to have brawls 
Wji.th -the King’s Guards, if it is to be avoided. But I will 

r 

--tf ' '■* ' , 4 

1 1 Humorously used of the hangman’s rope* So in the phrase 

. “ Tyburn tippet,” which Scott has in Kenilwgtth, Chap. III. , 
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report this matter for the King’s own tiecfeion; and I would 
have you to he aware, that, in doing so, I act more miidty 
than perhaps my duty warrants me.” 

So saying, he put his troop into motion, while the 
Archers, remaining on the spot, held a hasty consultation 
what was next to be done. 

“We must report the matter to Lord Crawford, our 
Captain, in the first place, and have the young fellow’s name 
put on the roll.” 

“ Hut, gentlemen, and my worthy friends and pre¬ 
servers,” said Quentin, with some hesitation, “I have not 
yet detennined whether to take service with you or no.’” 

“Then settle in your own mind,” said his uncle, 
“whether you choose to do so, or be hanged—for I promise 
you, that, nephew of mine as you are, I see no other chance 
of your ’scaping the gallows.” 

This was an unanswerable argument, and reduced 
Quentin at once to acquiesce in what he might have other¬ 
wise considered us no very agreeable proposal; but the 
recent escape from the halter, which had been actually 
around his neck, would probably have reconciled him to 
a worse alternative than was proposed. 

“lie must go home with us to our caserne,” said 
Cunningham; “there is no safety for him out of our 
bounds, whilst these man-hunters are prowling about.” 

“May 1 not then abide for this night at the hostelry 
where I breakfasted, fair uncle?” said the youth—thinking, 
perhaps, like many a new recruit, that even a single night 
of freedom was something gained. 

“ Yes, fair nephew,” answered his uncle, ironically, 
“that we may have the pleasure of fishing you out of 
some canal or moat, or perhaps out of a loop of «the Loire, 
knit up in a sack, for the greater convenience of swimming 
— for that is like to be the end on’t.—The Provost-Marshal 
smiled on us when we parted,” continued he, addressing 
Cunningham, “and that is a sign his thoughts were 
dangerous.’’ 

“ I care not for his danger,” said Cunningham; “ such 
game as we are beyond his bird-bolts. But I would have 
thee tell the whole to the Devil’s Oliver, who is always 
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a good friend to* the Scottish Guard, and will see Father 
Louis before the PruvoSt ean, for he is to shave him to- 
moirow.” 

“Rut hark you,” said Ralafre, “it is ill going to Oliver 
empty-handed, and I am as bare as the birch in December.” 

“So aie we all,” said Cunningham—“Oliver must not 
scruple to take our Scottish words for once. We will make 
up something handsome among us against the next pay-day; 
and if he expects to share, let me tell you, the pay-day will 
Come about all the sooner.” 

“And now for the Chateau,” said Ralafre; “and my 
nephew shall tell us by the way how he brought the Provost- 
Marshal on his shoulders, that we may know how to frame 
our report both to Crawford and Oliver 1 .” 

1 See Autlioi's notes at oml of text:-- Note IV. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ENROLMENT. 


Justice of Peace. —Here, hand me down the Statute—read the 
articles— 

Swear, kiss the book -subscribe, and be a hero; 

Drawing a portion from the public stock 

For deeds of valour to be done heteafler— 

Sixpence per day, subsistence and arrears. 

The Recruiting Officer. - 

An attendant upon the Archers having been dismounted^ 
Quentin Durward was accommodated with his horse, and", 
in company of his martial countrymen, rode at a round pace 
towards the Castle of Plessis, about to become, although 
on his own part involuntarily, an inhabitant of that gloomy, 
fortfb&s, the outside of which had, that morning, struck him,; 
with so much surprise. j 

In the meanwhile, in answer to his uncle’s repeated* 
interrogations, he gave him an ex^ct account of the accident' 
which had that morning brought him into so much dange#' 
Although he himself saw nothing in his narrative save whaC 
was affecting, he found it was received with much laughtel^, 
by his escort. 

“ And yet it is no good jest either,” said his unclef “fpr^ 
what, in the devil’s name, could lead the senseless boy tty 
meddle with ; the body of a cursed misbelieving Jewish 
Moorish p%an ? w 

“Had heVquarrelled with the Marshals-men about ;‘e£ 
pretty wench, as Michael of Moffat did, there had been 
more sense in itdf raid Cunningham. 

“Ppt | think it touches our honour, that Tristan, and 
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his people pretend to confound our Scottish bonnets with 
these pilfering yagabqn/Ts’ tccques and turbands , as they call 
theyti/’ said Lindesay—“If they have not eyes to see the 
difference, they must be taught by rule of hand. But it’s 
"rpy belief, Tiistan but pretends to mistake, that he may 
snap up the kindly Scots that come over to see their 
.'kinsfolks.” 

May I ask, kinsman,” said Quentin, “what sort of 
-people these are of wnom you speak?” 

'“In troth you may ask,” said his uncle, “but I know 
not, fair nephew, who is able to answer you. Not 1, I am 
sure, although I know, it may be, as much as other people; 
but they have appeared in this land within a year or two, 
Just as a flight of locusts might do 1 .” 

.;V“Ay,” said Lindesay, “and Jacques Bonhomme (that 
; is our name for the peasant, young man,—you will learn 
our way of talk in time),—honest JacqudS, I say, cares little 
whiat wind either brings them or the locusts, so he but 
knows any gale that would carry them away again.” 

“Do they do so much evil?” asked the young man. 

. “Evil?—why, boy, they are heathens, or Jews, or 
:,Mahommedans at the least, and neither worship Our Lady 
jnor the Saints”—(crossing himself) — “and steal what 
‘they can lay hands on, and sing, and tell fortunes,’Ladded 
-Cunningham. 

I“And they say there are some goodly wenches amongst 
4heSe women,” said Guthrie; “but Cunningham knows 
that best.” * 

■ - “ How, brother! ” said Cunningham ; “ I trust ye mean 
, me no reproach ? ” 

* “I am sure I said ye none,” answered Guthrie. 

V , * I will be judged by the company,” said Cunningham. 
J—“Ye said as much as that I, a Scottish gentleman, and 
diving within pale of holy church, had a fair friend among 
. those off-scourings of Heathenesse.” 

J f Nay, nay,” said Balafre, “he did but jest—We will 
have/no quarrels among comrades.” ' v 

* “We must have* no such jesting then,” said Cunning- 

y 1 See Author's nous at cud of text:~Note IV* 
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ham, murmuring as if he had been speaking to his own 
heard. * 

“ He there such vagabonds in other lands than France?'" 
said Linde.say. 

“Ay, in good sooth, arc there—tribes of them have 
a])peared in Germany, and in Spain, and in England,” 
answered Balalrd. “By the blessing of good Saint Andrew, 
Scotland is free of them yet.” 

“Scotland,” said Cunningham, “is too cold a country 
for locusts, and too poor a country for thieves.” 

“Ur perhaps John Highlander will suffer no thieves to 
thrive there but his own,” said Guthrie. 

“ I let you all know,” said llalafre, “ that I come from 
the braes of Angus, and have gentle Highland kin in Glen- 
isla, and 1 will not have the Highlanders slandered.” 

“You will not deny that they are cattle-lifters?” said 
Guthrie. 

“To drive a spreagh, or so, is no thievery,” said 
lialabe, “and that i will maintain when and how you 
dare 1 .” 

“ For shame, comrade ! ” said Cunningham. “ Who 
quarrels now? -the young man should not see such mac 
misconstruction.—-Come, here we arc at the Chateau. I 
will bestow a runlet of wine to have a rouse in friendship, 
and drink to Scotland, Highland and Lowland both, if you 
will meet me at dinner at my quarters.” 

“ Agreed—agreed,” said lialafre; “and I will bestow 
another, to wash away unkindness* and to drink a health to 
my nephew on his first entrance to our corps.” 

At their approach, the wicket was opened, and the draw¬ 
bridge f'll. One by one they entered; but when Quentin 
appeared, the sentinels crossed their pikes, and coTnmattdcd 
him to stand, while bows were bent, and harquebusses 
aimed at him from the walls—a rigour of vigilance used, 
notwithstanding that the young stranger came in company 
of a party of the garrison, nay, of the very body which 
furnished the sentinels who were then upon duty. 

1 Then and later the Highlanders made many a raid on ihe 
Lowlanders, and “ lifted ” cattle. In The Lady of the Lake Scott 
puls a jufcti^c; lion of raiding into the mouth of Kodeiick Dhu (v. vii.). 
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Le Balafre, \9ho had remained by his nephew’s side on 
purpose, gave the neecSsary explanations, and, aftei some 
considerable hesitation and delay, the youth was conveyed 
under a strong guard to the Lord Crawford’s apartment. 

This Scottish nobleman was one of the last relics of the 


gallant band of Scottish lords and knights who had so long 
and so truly served Charles VI. in those bloody wars which 
decided the independence of the French crown, and the 
expulsion of the Enghsh. lie had fought, when a boy, 
abreast with Douglas and with Buchan, had ridden beneath 
the banner of the Maid of Arc, and was perhaps one of the 
last of those associates of Scottish chivalry who had so 
willingly drawn their swoicls for the fleur-de-fys^ against their 


“auld enenv'es 


of England.” 


Changes which had taken 


place in the Scottish kingdom, and perhaps his having 


become habituated to French climate and manners, had 


induced the old Baron to resign all thoughts of returning to 
his native country, the rather that the high office which he 
held in the household of Louis, and his own frank and loyal 
character, had gained a considerable ascendency over the 
King, who, though in general no ready believer in human 
virtue or honour, trusted and confided in those of the Lord 
Crawford, and allowed him the greater influence, because 
he was never known to interfere (.excepting in matters which 
concerned his charge. 

Balafre and Cunningham followed Durward and the 
guard to the apartment of their officer, by whose dignified 
appearance, as well as with the respect paid to him by these 
proud soldiers, who seemed to respect no one else, the 
young man was much and strongly impressed. 

Lord Crawford was tall, and through advanced age had 
became f>aunt and thin; yet retaining in his sinews the 
strength, at least, if not the elasticity, of youth, he was able 
to endure the weight of his armour during a march as well 
as the youngest man who rode in his band. He was hard- 
favoured, with a scarred and weatherbeaten countenance, 
and an eye that had looked upon death as his playfellow in 
thirty pitched battles, but which nevertheless expressed a 
calm contempt of danger, rather than the ferocious courage 
of a mercenary soldier. His tall erect figure was at present 
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wrapped in a loose chamber-gown, secure# around him by , 
his buff belt, in which was suspended his richly-hilted 
poniard. He had round his neck the collar and badge oi 
the order of Saint Michael. He sat upon a couch covered, 
with deer's hide, and with spectacles on his nose (then” a • 
recent invention), was labouring to read a huge manuscript,'' 
called the Rosier dc la Guerre, a code of military and civil 
policy which Louis had compiled for the benefit of his son / 
the Dauphin, and upon which he was desirous to have the 
Opinion of the experienced Scottish warrior. 

Lord Crawford laid his book somewhat peevishly aside ' 
upon the entrance of these unexpected visitors, and de¬ 
manded, in his broad national dialect, “What, in the foul 
fiend's name, they lacked now?” 

Le Balafre, with more respect than perhaps he would 
have shown to Louis himself, stated at full length the 
circumstances in which his nephew was placed, and humbly 
-requested his LorcKhip’s protection. Lord Crawford listened 
very attentively. lie could not but smile at the simplicity 
with which the youth had interfered in behalf of the hanged ‘ 
criminal, but he shook his head at the account which he', 
received of the niflle betwixt the Scottish Archers and the 
Provost-Marshal's guaicl 1 . 

“How often,” he said, “will you bring me such ill-.,, 
winded pirns to ravel out? How often must I tell you, b 
and especially both you, Ludovic Lesly, and you, Archie 
Cunningham, that the foreign soldier should bear himself' 
modestly and decorously towards the people of the country, 
if you would not have the whole dogs of the town at your 
heels? However, if you must have a bargain, I would 
rather it were with that loon of a Provost than any one else 
and I blame you less for this onslaught than for other Jrays ^ 

1 Such disputes between the Scots Guards, and the other constituted * 
authorities of the ordinary military corps, often occurred. In 1474, * 
two Scotsmen Jtad been concerned in robbing John Pensart, a fish¬ 
monger, of a large sum of money. They were accordingly apprehended.'r 
by Philip du Pour, Tiovost, with some of his followers. But ere they . 5 
could lodge one of them, called Mortimer, in the prison of thC v 
Chastellet, they were avaeked by two Archers of the King’s Scottish 1 "-: 
Guard, who rescued two prisoner.—See Chronique de Jean de Troyes, 
at the said year, 1474.—ScotT. 
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that you have nAde, Ludovfte, for it was but natural and 
kindlike to help your ypung kinsman. This simple bairn 
miist ‘'Come to no skaith neither ; so give me the roll of 
the company yonder down from the shelf, and we will 
evhn add his name to the troop, that he may enjoy the 
^privileges.” 

' , “May it please your Lordship”—said Durward- 

“ Is the lad crazed ? ” exclaimed his uncle—“ Would you 
speak to his Lordship, without a question asked?” 

? . “Patience, Ludovic,” said Lord Crawford, “and let us 
'h^ar what the bairn has to say.” 

“ Only this, if it may please your Lordship,” replied 
.Quentin, “ that I told my uncle formerly I had some doubts 
about entering this service. I have now to say that they 
are entirely removed, since I have seen the noble and 
experienced commander under whom I am to serve; for 
there is authority in your look.” 

“ Weel said, my bairn,” said the old Lord, not insensible 
; to the compliment; “ we have had some experience, had 
God sent us grace to improve by it, both in service and in 
Command. There you stand, Quentin, in our honourably 
corps of Scottish Bodyguards, as esquire to your uncle, and 
^serving under his lance. I trust you will do well, for you 
^should be a right man-at-arms, if all be good that is up- 
come 1 , and you are come of a gentle kindred.—Ludovic, 
"you will see that your kinsman follow his exercise diligently, 
for we will have spears breaking one of these days.” 

“ By my hilts, and I* am glad of it, my Lord—this 
peace makes cowards of us all. I myself feel a sort of 
decay of spirit, closed up in this cursed dungeon of a 
Castle.” 

“Well,* a bird whistled in my ear,” continued Lord 
Crawford, “ that the old banner will be soon dancing in the 
field again.” 

“ I will drink a cup the deeper this evening to that very 
tune^* said Balafre. 

“Thou wilt drink to any tune,” said Lord Crawford; 

t, ' 1 That is, if your courage corresponds with your personal appear*- 
aucef—S cott. 

a - ■ . 
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‘‘and I fear rno, Ludovic, you will drink # h bitter browst of 
your own brewing one day.” • 

Lesly, a little abashed, replied, “that it had not been 
his wont for many a day; but his Lordship knew the use 
of the company, to have a carouse to the health of a new 
comrade.” 

“True,” said the old leafier, “I had forgot the occasion. 
[ will send a few stoups of wine to assist >our carouse; but 
let it be over by sunset. And, bark ye—let the soldiers for 
duty be carefully pricked off; and see that none of them be 
more or less partakers of your debauch.” 

“Your Lordship shall bo lawfully obeyed,” said Ludovic; 
“and your health duly remembered.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Lord Crawford, “ 1 may look in myself 
upon your mirth---just to see that all is carried decently.” 

“Your Lordship shall be most dearly welcome,” Scaid 
Ludovic; and the whole party retreated in high spirits to 
prepare for their military banquet, to which Lesly invited 
about a score of his comrades, who were pretty much in the 
habit ot making their mess together. 

A soldier's festival is generally a very extempore affair, 
providing there is enough of meat and drink to he had; 
but on the present occasion, Ludovic bustled about to pro¬ 
cure some better wine than ordinary; observing, that the 
“old Lord was the surest gear in their aught, and that while 
he preached sobriety to them, he himself, after drinking at 
the royal table as much wine as he could honestly come by, 
never omitted any creditable opportunity to fill up the 
evening over the wine-pot; so you must prepare, comrades,” 
he said, “to hear the old histories of the battles of Vernoil 
and Beauge 1 ." 

The Gothic apartment in which they generally mej was, 
therefore, hastily put into the best order; their grooms Were 
dispatched to collect green rushes to spread upon the floor; 
and banners, under which the Scottish Guard had marched 

1 In both these battles, the Scottish auxiliaries of Fiance, under 
Siewait, Earl of Buchan, were distinguished. At Bcauge tiny weie 
victorious, killing the Duke of Clarence, Licmy Vtil’s b»other, and 
cutting off his arir.y. At Vernoil they were defeated, and nearly 
extirpated.— Scot r. 
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to battle, or whiefi they had taken from the enemies 5 ranks, 
were displayed, by way of tapestry, over the table, and 
around the walls of the chamber. 

The next point was, to invest the young recruit as 
hastily as possible with the dress and appropriate arms of 
the Guard, that he might appear in every respect the sharer 
of its important privileges, in virtue of which, and by the 
support ol his countrymen, he might freely brave the power 
and the displeasure of the Provost-Marshal—although the 
one was known to be as formidable as the other was un¬ 
relenting. 

The banquet was joyous in the highest degree; and the 
guests gave vent to the whole current of their national 
partiality on k reiving into their ranks a recruit from their 
beloved father-land. Old Scottish songs were sung, old 
tales of Scottish heroes told— the achievements ol their 
lathers, and the scenes in which they were wrought, were 
recalled to mind: and, for a time, the rich plains of 
Tonraine seemed eonveitcd into the mountainous and 
sterile legions of Caledonia. 

When their enthusiasm was at high flood, and each was 
endeavouring to say something to enhance the dear re¬ 
membrance of Scotland, it received a new impulse from the 
arrival of Lord Crawl’d d, who, as Le Balafre had well 
prophesied, sat as it were on thorns at the royal board, 
until an oppoiluniiy occurred ol making bis escape to the 
revelry of his own countrymen. A chair of state had been 
reserved for him at the upper end of the table; for, accord¬ 
ing to tin' manners of the age, and the constitution of that 
body, although their leader and commander under the King 
and High Constable, the members of the corps (as we 
should now say, the privates) being all ranked as noble 
by birth, their Captain sat with them at the same table 
without impropriety, and might mingle when he chose in 
dmir testivity, without derogation from his dignity as com¬ 
mander. 

At present, however, Lord Crawford declined occupying 
the seat piepared lor him, and»bidding them “hold them¬ 
selves merry,” stood looking on the revel with a countenance 
which seemed greatly to enjoy it. 
jvi. y. u . 
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“Let him alone,” whispered Cunningham to Lindesay, 
as the latter offered the wine to r their noble Captain, “ let 
him alone--hurry no man’s ratlle—let him take it of his 
own accord.” . * 

In fact, the old Lord, who at first smiled, shook his 
head, and placed the untasted wine-cup before him, began 
presently, as if it were in absence of mind, to sip a little of 
the contents, and in doing so, fortunately recollected that it 
would be ill-luck did he not drink a draught to the health of 
the gallant lad who had joined them this day. The pledge 
was filled, and answered, as may be well supposed, with 
many a joyous shout, when the old leader proceeded to 
acquaint them that he had possessed Master Oliver with an’ 
account of what had passed that day: “And as,'” he said, 
“the scraper of chins hath no gieat love foi the stretcher of. 
throats, he has joined me in obtaining from the King an 
order, commanding the Provost to suspend all proceedings,.. 
under whatever pretence, against Quentin Durward; and 
to respect, on all occasions, the privileges of the Scottish > 
Guard.” 

Another shout broke forth, the cups were again filled ’ 
till the wine sparkled on the brim, and there was an acclaim,, 
to the health of the noble Lord Crawford, the brave con- 1 ; 
sorvator of the privileges and rights of his countrymen.' -' 
The good old Lord could not but in courtesy do rcasoh 1 
to this pledge also, and gliding into the ready chair, as it r 
were without reflecting what lie was doing, he caused 
Quentin to come up beside llim, and assailed him with 
many more questions concerning the state of Scotland, and ' 
the great families theie, than he was well able to answer;, 
while ever and anon, hi the course of his queries, the ■ 
good Lord kissed the wine-cup by way of parenthesis, re* - 
marking, that sociality became Scottish gentlemen, but that 
young men, like Quentin, ought to piactise it cautiously,/ 
lest it might-degenerate into excess; upon which occasion/ 
he uttered many excellent things, until his own tongue/, i 
although employed in the praises of temperance, began td/- 
. articulate something thicker than usual. It was now thaQq 
while the military ardour of the company augmented with. " 
each ilagOn which they emptied, Cunningham called on 
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them to, drink the? spe6dy hoisting of the Orijlamme 1 (the 
royal banner of hi ance). * 

“And a buezc of burgundy to fan it!” echoed 
Lindesay. 

‘‘With ah the soul that is left in this worn body do 
I accept thU>ledge, bairns,” echoed Lord Crawford; “ and 
$s old a&'am, I trust I may see it flutter yet. Hark ye, 
(for wine hao made him something communi¬ 
cative.) “ye are all true servants to the French crown/' 
and^Rierel'ore should ye not know there is an envoy come 
from* Duke Charles of burgundy, with a message of an 
angry favour." 

“I saw the Count of Crevecreur’s equipngc, horses and 
retinue,” said another of the guests, “down at the inn 
yonder, at the Mulberry Grove. They say the King will 
jiot admit him into the Castle.” 

a 1 : “Now, Heaven send him an ungracious answer!” said 
Guthrie; “but what is it he complains of?” 

“A world of grievances upon the frontier,” said Lord 
Crawford: “and latterly, that the King hath received under 
his protection a lady of his land, a young Countess, who 
hath fled from Dijon, because, being a ward of the Duke, 
f he, would have her ma»ry his favourite, Campo-basso.” 

“And hath she actually come hither alone, my Lord?” 
'.said Lindesay. 

> “ Nay, not altogether alone, but with the old Countess, 

her kinswoman, who hath yielded to her cousin's wishes 
in this matter.” 

“And will the King,” said Cunningham, “he being the 
Duke’s feudal sovereign, interfere between the Duke and 
his ward, out whom Charles hath the same right, which, 
were he himself dead, the King would have over the 
heiress of burgundy?” 

“The King will be ruled, as he is wont, by rules of 
policy; and you know,” continued Crawford, “ that he hath 
not publicly received these ladies, nor placed them under 
|he protection of his daughters, the Lady of Beaujeau, or 

• v 

1 Originally,the banner of the Abbey of St penis. It was a scarlet 
pen 11b 11 fastened to a gilt lance. « 
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the Princess Joan, so, doubtless, he ^ill be guided by 
circumstances. lie is our master—-but it is no tieason to 
say, he will chase v\ith the hounds, and run with the hare, 
with any Prince in ( ’hristendom.” 

“Put the Duke of burgundy understands no such 
doubling,’’ said Cunningham. 

“No,’’ answered the old Lord; “and, therefore, it is 
likely to make woik between them.” 

“ Well - Saint Andrew further the fray !” said Le Balafre. 
“ T had it foretold me ten, ay, twenty years since, lhat T was 
to make the fortune of my house by marriage. Who knows 
what may happen, if once we come to fight tor honour and 
ladies’ love, as they do in the old lomaunts?” 

“ J'hou name ladies’ love, with such a trench in thy 
visage!” said Gmhiie. 

“ As well not love at all, as love a Bohemian woman 
of Heathenesse,” retorted Le Balafre. 

“Hold theie, eomuides,” said Loid Crawfoid; “no 
tilting with shaip weapons, no jesting with keen scoffs— 
friends all. And for the lady, she is too wealthy to fall 
to a poor Scottish lord, or 1 would put in my own claim, 
fourscoie years and all, or not veiy far from it. But 
here is her health, nevertheless, for they say she is a lamp 
of beauty.” 

“I think I saw her,” said another soldier, “when I was 
upon guard this morning at the inner barrier; hut she was 
more like a dark lantern than a lamp, for she and another 
were brought into ihe Chateau In close litters.” 

“Shame! shame! Arnot!” said Lord Crawford; “a 
soldier on duty should say nought of what he sees. Besides,” 
he added after a pause, his own curiosity prevailing over 
the show of discipline which he had thought it necessary 
to exert, “why should these litters contain this very same 
Countess Isabelle de Croye?” 

“Nay, my Lord,” replied Arnot, “I know nothing of it 
save this, that my couLelier was airing my horses in the 
road to the village, and fell in with Doguin the muleteer, 
who brought hack the litters to the inn, for they belong 
to the fellow of the Mulberry Grove yonder— he of the 
Idem vie-Lys, I mean—and so Doguin asked Saunders Steed 
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to take a cup of wine, as they were acquainted, whu'h he 
was no doubt willing enough to do”- 

“No doubt -no doubt," said the old Lord; “it is 
a thing I wash were corrected among you, gentlemen; but 
all your grooms and (outeliers, and jaekmen, as we should 
call them in Scotland, are but too ready to take a cup of 
wine with any one—It is a thing peiilous in war, and must 
he amended. Hut, And’ew Arnot, this is a long tale ot 
yours, and we will cut it with a drink; as the Highlander 
says, Skeoih dock non skin/ 1 2 : and that’s good (laelic.— 
Here is to the Countess Isabelle of Croye, and a belter 
husband to her than Catnpo ba^o, who is a base Italian 
cullion 1 And now, Andrew Arnot, what said ihe muleteer 
to this } voiuan of thine ?" 

“Why, he told him in secrecy, if it please your Lord- 
ship," continued Arnot, “that these two ladies whom he 
had presently before convened up to the Castle in the 
dose litters, were great ladies, who had been living in 
secret at bis masters house for some days, and that the 
King had visited them more than once very privately, and 
had done them gieat honour; and that they had /led up 
to the Cattle, as he believed, for fear of the Count de 
Crevecccur, the Duke of Ihirgundy’s ambassador, whose 
approach was just announced ny an advanced courier." 

“Ay, Andrew', come you there to me?" said Guthrie; 
“then l will be sworn it was the Countess whose voice 
1 heard singing to the lute, as I came even now through 
the inner court--the sound came from the bay-windows 
of the Dauphins ’lower; and such melody was there as 
m* one ever heard before in the Castle of IMcssis of the 
Park. IJy my faith, I thought it was the music of the 
lamy MelusinaV making. There I stood—though I knew 
your board was covered, and that you were all impatient— 
there I stood, like'"- 

1 “Cut a talc with a dunk”; an expression turd win it a mail 
p.etches nur his liquor, as bon r vivan-'\ s.iy in tail*land.--Su)TT. 

2 S. fairy lady ntameil to Raymond, who on .1 teuain day eveiy 
Week must avoid seeing her. ( 'ne gay he did see her and discovered 
-he u is a mm pen I hum the waist downwards. She left Raymond, and 
letumed whenever any of her descendants was about to die. 9 
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“Like an ass, Johnny Guthrie,” said his comrpander; 
“thy long nose smelling the dinner, thy long ears hearing 
the music, and thy short discretion not enabling thee to 
decide which of them thou didst prefer.—Hark! is not 
that the Cathedral bell tolling to vespers?—Sure it cannot 
be that time yet?—The mad old sexton has toll’d even-song J 
art hour too soon.” 


“In faith, tire bell rings but too justly the hour,” said 
Cunningham; “ yonder the sun is sinking on the west side 
of tile fair plain.” . . 

“Ay,” said the Loid Crawfoid, “is it even so?—Well,' 
lads, we * must live within compass—Fair and soft gbes 
far—slow fire main s sweet malt- to be merry and wise is 
a sound provub.—One other rouse to the weal of old 
Scotland, and then each man to his duty.” ' ; 

The parting-cup was emptied, and the guests dismissed 
— the stately old Laron taking the Ealalre’s arm, under 
pretence of giving him some instructions concerning his 
nephew, but, perhaps, in reality, lest his own lofty pace, 
should seem in the public eye less steady than became his- 
rank and high command. A serious countenance did lie.' 
bear as he passed through the two courts which separated, 
his lodging from the festal chamber, and solemn as the,- 
gravity of a hogshead was the farewell caution, with which’' 
lie prayed Ludovie to attend his nephew’s motions, especially^ 
in the matters of wenches and wine-cups. • 

Meanwhile, not a word that was spoken concerning theg 
beautiful Countess Isabelle had escaped the young Durward^ 
who, conducted into a small cabin, which he was to share" 
with his uncle’s page, made his new and lowly abode, the, 
scene of much high musing. The reader will easily imagined 


that the young soldier should build a fine romance pro 
such a foundation as the supposed, or rather the assume^' 
identification of the Maiden of the Turret, to whose 'layf 
he had listened with so much interest, and the fair c&tj&r 
bearer of Mailre Pierre, with a fugitive Countess, of rtijjfij*, 
and wealth, flying from the pm suit of a hated lover, 
favourite of an 'oppressive guardian, who abused his 
power. There:was an interlude in Quentin’s vision con-'' 
cerninr Mattre Pierre, who seemed to exercise such authority'' 

V * * * -* * # - - V. \J , - 
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.even over the formidable officer from whose hands he had 
that day, with much difficulty, made his escape. At length 
the youth’s reveries, which had been respected by little' 
Will Harper, the companion of his cell, were broken in 
.-upon by the return of his uncle, who commanded Quentin 
1 to bed, that he might arise betimes in the morning, and 
attend him to his Majesty’s antechamber, to which he was 
.called by his hour of dutv, along with five of his comrades. 
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CHAPTKR VIII. 

TI 1 E ENVOY. 

Be thou .is lightning in (he eyes of Fiance; 

For eic thou must icport I hjIJ be them. 

The tlnirulei of my cannon shall be heard — 

So, hence! Be thou the munpet of our wrath. 

King John. 

Had sloth been a temptation by which Durward was 
easily beset, the noise with which the caserne of the guards 
resounded alter the first toll of ptimes, had certainly 
banished the siren from his couch ; but the discipline of his 
lather’s tower, and of the convent of Aberbrothick, had 
taught him to start with the dawn , and he did on his 
clothis gaily, amid the sounding of bugles and the clash of 
armour, which announced the change of the vigilant guards 
—some of whom were returning to barracks after their 
nightly duty, whilst some were marching out to that of the 
morning —and others, again, amongst whom was his uncle, 
were arming for immediate attendance upon the person 
of Louis. Quentin Durward soon put on, with the feelings 
of so young a man on such an occasion, the spier;idid dress 
and arms appertaining to his new situation; and his uncle, 
who looked with great accuracy and interest to see that he 
was completely fitted out in every respect, did not conceal 
his satisfaction at the improvement which had been thus 
made in his nephew’s appearance. “ If thou dost prove as 
faithful and bold as thou arL well-favoured, I shall have in 
thee one of the handsomest and best esquires in the (hiard, 
which cannot but be an honour to thy mot bet's family. 
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Follow me to the presence-chamber; and see thou keep 
cU y<q at my shoulder.’" 

So saying, he Look up a partisan, large, weighty, and 
beautifully inlaid and ornamented, and directing his 
nephew to assume a lighter weapon of a similar description, 
they proceeded to the inner court of the palace, where 
their comrades, who were to form the guard of the interioi 
apartments, were ahead” drawn up, and under arms—the 
squires each standing behind their masters, to whom they 
thus formed a second rank. Here were also in attendance 
many ycomcn-piickers, with gallant horses and noble dogs, 
on which Quentin looked with such inquisitive delight, that 
his unci'* was obliged more than once to remind him I hat 
the animals were not there for his private amusement, but 
for the King's, who had a stiong passion for the chase, one 
of the few inclinations which he indulged, even when 
coming in competition with his course of policy; being so 
strict a protector of the game in the royal forests, that it 
was currently said, you might kill a man with greater im¬ 
punity than a stag. 

On a signal given, the Guards were put into motion 
by the command of Le Balafre, who acted as officer upon 
the occasion; and, after some minutiae of word and signal, 
which all served to show the extreme and punctilious 
jealousy with which their duty was performed, they marched 
into the hall of audience, whcic the King was immediately 
expected. 

New as Quentin was td scenes of splendour, the effect 
of that which was now before him rather disappointed the 
expectations which he had formed of the bnlliancy of a 
f 'ourt. There were household officers, indeed, richly 
attired^ tin re were guards gallantly armed, and there were 
domestics of various degrees: But he saw none of the 
ancient counsellors of the kingdom, none of the high officers 
ot the crown, heard none of the names which in those days 
sounded an alarum to chivaliy ; saw none either of those 
generals or leaders, who, possessed of the lull prime of man¬ 
hood, were the strength of franco, or of the more youthful 
and fiery nobles, those early aspirants after honour, who 
were her pride. The jealous habits—the reserved manners 
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—the deep and artful policy of the King, had estranged 
this. splendid circle from the throne, and they werd only 
called around it upon certain stated and formal occasions,' 
when they went reluctantly, and returned joyfully, as the 
animals in the fable are supposed to have approached arid']; 
left the den of the lion. . , 

” the very few persons who seemed to be there in the 
character of counsellors, were mean-looking men, whose 
countenances sometimes expressed sagacity, but whose man- * 
ners showed they were called into a sphere for which their , 
previous education and habits had qualified them blit 
indifferently. One or two persons, however, did appear to5, 
Durward to possess a more noble mien, and the strictness ' 
of the present duty was not such as to prevent his uncle,' 
communicating the names of those whom he thus dis- . 
tinguished. 

With the Lord Crawford, who was in attendance, 
dressed in the rich habit of his office, and holding a leading 
staff of silver in his hand, Quentin, as well as the reader; 1 
was already acquainted. Among others who seemed’ of , 
quality, the most remarkable was the Count de Dunois, the , 
son of that celebrated Dunois, known by the name of-c 
the Bastard of Orleans, who, fighting under the banner^ 
of Jeanne d’Arc, acted such a distinguished part in liberating 
France from the English yoke. Ilis son well supported th§'J, 
high renown which had descended to him from such an.,,, 
honoured source; and, notwithstanding his connexion with^ 
the royal family, and his hereditary popularity botli with the 1 ; 
nobles and the people. Dunois had, upon all occasions;-; 
manifested such an open, frank loyalty of character, that h&” 
seemed to have escaped all suspicion, even on the part of; 
the jealous Louis, who loved to see him near his person,^ 
and sometimes even called him to his councils. Although#, 
accounted complete in all the exercises of chivalry, ancT; 
possessed of much of the character of what was then termed 
a perfect knight, the person of the Count was far froW, 
being a model of romantic beauty. He was under the- 
common Size, though vet y strongly built, and his legs rather^;] 
curved outwards, into that make which is more convenient'^ 
for horseback, than elegant in a pedestrian. His shoulders ) 
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were broad, his hair black, his complexion swarthy, his arms 
remarkably long and nervous. The features of his coun¬ 
tenance were irregular, even to ugliness*; yet, after all, there 
was an air of conscious worth and nobility about the Count 
tie Dunois, which stamped, at the first glance, the character 
of the high-born nobleman, and the undaunted soldier. 
His mien was bold and upright, bis step free and manly, 
and the harshness of 1 is countenance was dignified by a 
glance like an eagle, and a frown like a lion, llis dress was 
.a hunting suit, rather sumptuous than gay, and he acted 
on most occasions as Grand Huntsman, though we are not 
inclined to believe that he actually held the office. 

, Upon the arm of his relation Dunois, walking with a 
step so slow and melancholy, that he seemed to rest on his 
kinsman and supporter, came Louis Duke of Orleans, the 
first pnncc of the blood ro>al (afterwards King, by the 
name of Louis XII.), and to whom the guards and attendants 
rendered their homage as such. The jealously-watched 
object of Louis’s suspicions, this Prince, who, failing the 
King's offspring, was heir to the kingdom, was not suffered 
to absent himself from Court, and, while residing there, was 
alike denied employment and countenance. The dejection 
which bis degraded and almost captive state naturally 
impressed on the deportment of this unfortunate Prince, 
was at this moment greatly increased, by his consciousness 
that the King meditated, with respect to him, one of the 
most cruel and unjust actions which a tyrant could commit, 
by compelling him to give his hand to the Princess Joan of 
France, the younger daughter of Louis, to whom he had 
been contracted in infancy, but whose deformed person 
rendered the insisting upon such an agreement an act of 
abominable rigoui. • ' . 

The exterior of this unhappy Prince was in no, respect • 
distinguished by personal advantages ; and in mind, he was 
ol a gentle, mild, and beneficent disposition, qualities which 
Were visible even through the veil of extreme dejection, 
with which his natural character was at present obscured. 
QuCntin observed that the Duke studiously avoided even' 
looking at the Royal Guards, and When he returned their 
Salute, that he kept his eyes bent on the ground, as if 
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he feared the Ring’s jealousy might have construed that 
gesture of ordinary courtesy, as Arising from the purpose 
of establishing a separate and personal interest among 
them. 

Very different was the conduct of the proud Cardinal 
and Prelate, John of Value, the favourite minister of Louis 
for the time, whose rise and character bore as close a 
resemblance to that of Wolscy, as the difference betwixt 
the cralty and politic Louis, and the headlong and rash 
Henry VIII. of England, would permit. The former had 
raised his minister from the lowest rank, to the dignity, or at 
least to the emoluments, of Grand Almoner of France, 
loaded him with benefices, and obtained for him the hat of 
a Cardinal; and although he was too cautious to repose in 
the ambitious Value the unbounded power and trust which 
Henry placed in Wolscy, yet he was more influenced by 
him than by any other of his avowed counsellors. The 
Cardinal, accordingly, had not escaped the eiror incidental 
to those who are suddenly raised to power Irom an obscuie 
situation, for he entertained a strong persuasion, dazzled 
doubtless by the suddenness of his elevation, that his 
capacity was equal to intei meddling with affairs of evuy 
kind, even those most foieign to his profession and studies. 
Tall and ungainly in his person, he affected gallantry and 
admiration of the fair sex, although his manners lendered 
his pretensions absurd, and his profession marked them as 
indecorous. Some male or female flatterer had, in evil 
hour, possessed him with the idea that there was much 
beauty of contour in a pair of huge substantial legs, which 
he had derived from his father, a car-man of Limoges, or, 
according to other authorities, a miller of Verdun; and 
with this idea he had become so infatuated, that he always 
had his cardinal’s robes a little looped up on one side, that 
the sturdy pioportion of his limbs might not escape observa¬ 
tion. As he swept through the stately apartment in his 
nimson dress and rich cope, he stopped repeatedly to look 
at the arms and appointments of the cavaliers on guard, 
asked them several questions in an authoritative tone, and 
took upon him to censure some of them for what he termed 
irregularities of discipline, in language to which these 
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experienced soldiers dared no reply, although it was plain 
they listened to it vvilh impatience and with contempt. 

“Is the King aware/' said Dunois to the Cardinal, 
“that the Burgundian Envoy is peremptory in demanding 
an audience?” 

“He is,” answered the Cardinal; “and here, as I think, 
comes the all-sultieient Oliver Dain 1 , to let us know the 
royal pleasure.” 

As he spoke, a remaikable person, who then divided the 
favour of Louis with the pioud Cardinal hnnsell, entered 
from the inner apartment, but without any of that impor¬ 
tant and consequential demeanour which marked the full¬ 
blown dignity of the churchman. On the contrary, this 
was a little, pale, meagre man, whose black silk jerkin and 
hose, without either coat, cloak, or cassock, foirned a dress 
ill qualified to set off to advantage a very ordinary person. 
He carried a silver basin in his hand, and a napkin Hung 
over his arm indicated his menial capacity. His visage was 
penetrating and quick, although he endeavoured to banish 
such expression from his features, by keeping his eyes fixed 
on the ground, while, with the stealthy and quiet pace of a 
cat, he seemed modestly rather to glide than to walk through 
the apartment. But though modesty may easily obscure 
worth, it cannot hide court-favour ; and all attempts to steal 
tin perceived through the presence chamber were vain, on 
the part of one known to have such possession of the 
King’s ear, as had been attained by his celebrated barber 
and groom of the chamber, Oliver le Dain, called some¬ 
times Oliver le Mauvais, and sometimes Oliver le Diable, 
epithets derived from the unscrupulous cunning with which 
lie assisted in the execution of the schemes of his master’s 
tortuous policy. At present he spoke earnestly for a few 
moments with the Count de Dunois, who instantly left the 
chamber, while the tonsor glided quietly back towards the 
royal apartment whence he had issued, every one giving 
place to him; which civility he only acknowledged by the 

1 Olivei’s name, or nickname, was Le Diable, winch was bestowed 
on him by public hatred, in exchange for Le Daim, or Le Dain. He 
was oiigmally the King’s barber, but afterwards a favouiite counsellor. 

-—Scott. 
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most humble inclination of the body, excepting in a very 
few instances, where he made one or two persons the 
subject of envy to all the other courtiers by whispering a 
single word in their ear ; and at the same time muttering” 
something of the duties of his place, he escaped from their 
replies, as well as from the eager solicitations of those whp^ 
wished to attract his notice. Ludovic Lesly had the good 
fortune to be one of the individuals who, on the present 5 
occasion, was favoured by Oliver with a single word, to' 
assuie him that his matter was fortunately terminated. • 

Presently afterwards, he had another proof of the same 
agreeable tidings; for Quentin's old acquaintance, Tristan - 
l’Hetmite, the Provost-Marshal of the Royal Household,*.' 
entered the apartment, and came straight to the place where,. 
Le Balafre was posted. This formidable officer’s uniform,. , 
which was very rich, had only the effect of making liisq 
sinister countenance and bad mien more strikingly remark- 
able, and the tone which he meant for conciliatory, was like , 
nothing so much as the growling of a bear. The import of t 
nis words, however, was more amicable than the voice in 
which they were pronounced. He regretted the mistake / 
which had fallen between them on the preceding day, and , 
observed it was owing to the Sieur Le Balafre’s nephew not r | 
wearing the uniform of his corps, or announcing himself as 
belonging to it, which had led him into the error for which;,, 
he now asked forgiveness. 

Ludovic Lesly made the necessary reply, and as soon 
as Tristan had turned away, obseived to his nephew, that ’., 
they had now the distinction of having a mortal enemy,, 
from henceforward in the person of this dreaded officer. 
“But we are above his volte —a soldier,” said he, “ who docs . 
his duty, may laugh at the Provost-Marshal.” * • v 

Quentin could not help being of his uncle’s opinion, for,;i 
as Tristan parted from them, it was with the look of angry „ 
defiance which the bear casts upon the hunter whose spear,j 
has wounded him. Indeed, even when less strongly moved* 
the sullen eye of this official expressed a malevolence of ’ 
purpose which m-ide men shudder to meet his glance; and 
the thrill of the young Scot was the deeper and more ab¬ 
horrent., ^that he seemed to himself still to. feel on 2 ?ls < 
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shoulders the grasp of the two death-doing functionaries of 
this fatal officer. . *' 

.. Meanwhile, Oliver, after he J had prowled around the 
room in the stealthy manner which we have endeavoured to 
. describe,—all, even the highest officers, making way for him, 
and loading him with their ceremonious attentions, which 
his modesty seemed desirous to avoid,—again entered the 
; inner apartment, the doc s of which were presently thrown 
-open, and King Louis entered the presence-chamber. 

Quentin, like all otheis, turned his eyes upon him; and 
started so suddenly, that he almost dropt his weapon, when 
he recognised in the King of France that silk-merchant, 
"Mattre l'ierrc, who had been the companion of his morning 
walk. Singular suspicions respecting the real rank of'this 
'person had aL different times crossed his thoughts; but 
ftliis, the proved reality, was wilder than bis wildest con¬ 
jecture. 

The stein look of his uncle, offended at this breach of 
.the decorum of his office, recalled him to himself; but not 
a little was he astonished when the King, whose quick eye 
had at once discovered him, walked straight to the place 
where he was posted, without taking notice of any one else.- 
/:—“So,” he said, “young man, I am told you have been 
cbfawling on your first arrival in Touraine; but I pardon 

* you, as it was chiefly the fault of a foolish old merchant, 
who thought your Caledonian blood required to be heated 
In the morning with Vm de Beaulnc. If I can find him, I 
will make him an example to those who debauch my Guards. 
— BalafrcV’ he added, speaking to Lesly, “your kinsman is 
a fair youth, though a fiery. We love to cherish such 
spirits, and mean to make more than ever we did of the 

, brave yneti who are around us. Let the year, day, hour, 

* and minute of your nephew’s birth be written down, and 

* given to Oliver Lain.'’ 

Le Ilalafre bowed to the ground, and rc : assumed his 
erect military position, as one who would show by. his 
demeanour his promptitude to act in the King’s quarrel or 
.defence. Quentin, in the meantime, recovered from his 
first surprise, studied the King's appearance more atten¬ 
tively, and was surprised to find how differently he now, 

> t ^ 
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construed his deportment and features tlfan he had done at 
their first interview. * 

These were not much changed in exterior, for Louis, 
always a scornor of outward show, wore, on the present 
occasion, an old dark-blue hunting-dress, not much better 
than the plain burgher-suit of the preceding day, and 
garnished wilh a huge rosary of ebony, which had been 
sent to him by no less a personage than the Grand Seignior 1 , 
with an attestation that it had been used by a Coptic 2 her¬ 
mit on Mount Lebanon, a personage of profound sanctity. 
And instead of his cap with a single image, he now wore a 
hat, the band of which was garnished with at least a dozen 
of little paltry figures of saints stamped in lead. Hut those 
eyes, which, according to Quentin's former impassion, only 
twinkled with the love of gain, had, now that they were 
known to be the property of an able and powerful monarch, 
a piercing and majestic glance; and those wrinkles on the 
brow, which he had supposed were formed during a long 
scries of petty schemes of commerce, seemed now the 
furrows which sagacity had worn while toiling in meditation 
upon the fate of nations. 

Presently after the King’s appearance, the Princesses of 
France, with the ladies of their suite, entered the apartment, 
With the eldest, afterwards married to Peter of Uourbon, 
and known in French history by the name of the Lady of 
Heaujeau, our story has but little to do. She was tall, and 
rather handsome, possessed eloquence, talent, and much of 
her father’s sagacity, who reposed great confidence in her, 
and loved her as well pc: haps as he loved any one. 

The younger sister, the unfortunate Joan, the destined 
bride of the Luke of Orleans, advanced timidly by the side 
of her sister, conscious of a total want of thfcse external 
qualities which women are most desirous of possessing, or 
being thought to possess. She was pale, thin, and sickly in 
her complexion ; her shape visibly bent to one side, and 
her gait so unequal that she might be called lame. A fine 
set of teeth, and eves which were expressive of melancholy, 

1 The Sultan of Turkey. So also in Chap. xxxm. 
t 2 Belonging to a Christian sect of Egyptian origin. 
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softness, and resignitjon, with a quantity of light brown 
locks, were the only redeeming points which flattery itscIt 
have daied to number, to counteract the genei il 
homcliftess of her fa< e and figuic To complete the picture, 
jt was easy to remark, from the Princess’s negligence m 
dress, and the timidity ct hei manner, thit she had an 
4 unusual and distressing consciousness of her o\n plainness 
ot lappearanet, and did AJ ot dam to make any of those 
attempts to mtnd by in mners 01 by art what nature had left 
amiss, or in my other w ly to c vert a power of pleasing 
The King (who loved her not) stc ppc d hastily to her as she 
entered “How now’” he said, “oui woild contemning 
QaughU 1 \rc 'ou robed foi a hunting party, or for the 
convent, tl is morning? bpc ah -Answer” 
p “Toi which youi highness pleases, sire,” s ud the Princess, 
''Scarce raising her voice above hei breath 

“ Ay, doubtless, you would persu ide me it is your desire 
^to quit the ( ourt, join, and j enounce the world and its 
^vanities — Hi 1 maiden, wouldsl thou have it thought that 
*^Vc, the first bom of Holy Church, would refuse our daughter 
Jto Heaven? Our I ady and Saint Maitm foibid we should 
refust the offering, were it worthy of the altar, or were thy 
Invocation m tiuth thitherward 1 * 

So saving, the King crossed himself devoutly, looking, m 
s ttie meantime, as ippeaied to Quentin, very like a cunning 
vassal, who was depitailing the merit of seune thing which 
$ne was desirous to keep to himself, m older that he might 
Sttnd excel>cd for not offeung it to his chief or supcrioi 
^ Hires he thus play the hvpocrilt with Heaven/’ thought 
Omwaid, “and sport with God and the Saints, as he may 
sately do with men, who dare not search his i/ature too 
f doM.lv*’’ 

Louis meantime resumed, after a moment’s mental devo- 
rtioti—“No, fair daughter, I and another know your real 
ttun 1 better Hal lair cousin of Orleans, do we* not? 
^ppioach, fur mi, and lead this devoted vestal qf ours to 
oWi horse, 

* Orleans started when the King spoke, and hastened to 
Obey him, but with such piecipitation of step and con- 
fusion, tbit Louis called out, u tiay, cousin, reui your 

M. Q.*D * TO 
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gallantry, and look before you.—Why, what a headlong nutter 
a gallant’s haste is on some occasions ! -You had wellnigh 
taken Anne’s hand instead of her sister’s.— Sir, must 1 give 
Joan’s to you myself ?” 

The unhappy Prince looked up, and shuddered like a 
child, when forced to touch something at which it has in¬ 
stinctive honor- then making an effort, took the haiid. 
which the Piincess neither gave nor yet withheld. As they 
stood, hei cold damp fmgeis enclosed in his tumbling hand, 
with their eyes looking on the ground, it would have been 
difficult to say which of these two youthful beings was 
rendered more utteiU miserable--the Duke, who felt him" 
self fettered to the object of his aveision by bonds which 
he duist not tear asunder, or the unfortunate young woman, 
who too plainly saw that she was an object of abhorrence 
to him, to gain whose kindness she would willingly have 
died. 

“And now' to horse, gentlemen and ladies--We will 
ourselves lead (orth our daughter ot lleaujeau,” said the/ 
King; “and Clod’s blessing and Saint Hubert’s be on our 
morning sport!’’ 

“ l am, I fear, doomed to interrupt it, sire,” said the’ 
Compte de Dunois --“the lUirgundian Knvoy is before the 
gates of the Castle, and demands an audience.” 

“Demands an audience, Dunois?” replied the King—- 
“Did you not answei him, as we sent you word by Oliver,- 
that we were not at lcisme to see him to-day, - and that 
tomorrow was the festi\al of Saint Martin, which, please 
Heaven, we would disturb by no earthly thoughts,—and 
th.it on the succeeding day w r c were designed for Amboise-— 
but that 4 we would not fail to appoint him as early' an 
audience, when we returned, as our pressing *aflfair t s would. 
permit?” 

“ All this I said,” answered 1 hmois ; “ but yet, sire u - 

“ Pasqucs-dieu! man, what is it that thus slick* in thy 
throat?” saicl the King. “This Thirgundian’s teims must, 
have been hard . of digestion.” 1 

“Had not my duty, your Grace’s commands, and'his' 
character as an Envoy, restrained me,” said Dunois, “he 
should have tried to digest them himself; for, by our, Lady 
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of Orleans, T had^nore mind to have made him eat his own 
wot,1s, than to have brougnt them to your Majesty.” 

'Body of me, Dunois,” said the King, ‘it is strange 
that thou, one of the most impatient fellows alive, shouldst 
have so little sympathy with the like infirmity in our 
blunt and fiery cousin, Charles of Ihugundy. Why, man, 
1 mind his blusteiing messages no more than the towers 
of this Castle regard the whistling of the north-east wind, 
which comes from Flanders, as well as this brawling 
Envoy.” 

“Know then, sire,” replied Illinois, “that the Count of 
Crevccccur tarries below, with his retinue of pursuivants 
and trumpets, and says that, since your Majesty refuses him 
the audience which his master has instructed him to demand, 
upon matters of most pressing < oncern, lie will remain theie 

- till midnight, and accost your Majesty at whatever hour 
you are pleased to issue from your Castle, whether lor 

- business, exercise, or devotion; and that no consideration, 

■ except the use of absolute force, shall compel him to desist 

from this resolution.” 

“He is a fool,” said the King, with much composure. 
“ Does the hot-headed Hainaulter think it any penance 
for a man of sense to remain for twenty-four hours quiet 
within the walls of his Castle, when he hath the affairs of a 
' kingdom to occupy him? These impatient coxcombs think 
that all men, like themselves, are miserable, save when in 
saddle and stirrup. Let the dogs be put up, and well 
looked to, gentle Dunois —We will hold council to-day, 
in-.icad ot hunting.” 

“My Liege,” answered Dunois, “you will not thus rid 
yourself of Luvecreur; for his master’s instructions are, 
that if # he lath*not this audience which he demands, he 
shall nail his gauntlet to the palisades before the Castle, 
in token ol mortal defiance on die part of his master, shall 
1 enounce the Duke’s fealty to France, and declare instant 
, war.” 

< _ said Louis, without any perceptible alteration of 

voice, but frowning until his piercing dark eyes became 
almost invisible under his shaggy eyebrow’s, “is it even so? 
will our ancient vassal prove so masterful—ou^ dear 

Vl ’ IO—2 
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cousin treat us thus unkindly?—Nay then, Dunois, we must 
unfold the Oriflanme , "and cry Dennis Montjoy ? 1 / 

i( MaTty and amen, and in a most happy hour [ n paid 
martial Dunois; and the guards m the hall, unable 
the same impulse, stnud each upon his post, £Q^j§t& tj> 
produce a low but distinct sound of clashing arm&n; The* 
King cast his eye pioudly round, and, for a n\Qjtn&il$ 
thought and looked like his heioic father. 

‘ But the excitement of the moment piescntly gave 
to the host of political consociations, which, at that tjqr^* 
juncture, lendered an open brtach with burgundy* W, 
peculiarly perilous Edw r ard IV, a biavc and victorious, 
king, who had in his own person fought tlmty bathes, 4 
now established on the t hi one of England, was bt other 
the Duchess of burgundy, and, it might well be supposed^ 
waited but a ruptuie between Ins neai connexion and Epu|s| 
to carry into Fiance, through the evei opt n gate of CalaiJO 
those arms whuh had been tiiumphant in the English civil* 
wars, and to obliterate the lecollectum of internal dissensions; 
by that mpst popular of all occupations amongst the Englislj, 
an invasion of Fiance. To this considi ration was adde$ 
the uneeitain faitli of the Duke of Dretagne, and other' 
weighty subjects of lefkction. So that, after a deep pau$ 3 , s 
when Louis again spoke, although in the same lone, it was? 
with an altered spirit. “But God forbid/ 7 he said, “tfyatif 
aught less' than necessity should make us, the Most Christia^l 
King, give cause to the effusion of Christian blood, if anyj 
thing short of dishonour may avert such a calamity. 
tender our subjects 7 safety dearer than the ruffle which ou$ 
own dignity may receive tiom the rude bieath of a malapert 
ambassador, who hath perhaps exceeded the errand witly, 
w v hich He was charged.—Admit the Envdy*of Curgjmdy (a 
our presence*” 

“ jBi'uti pueifici 3 / 7 said the Cardinal Balue. 


J War dry of the Ftcnch soldiers. Moot joy e 

We the hiti'Where St Denis siifteied the joy of martyrdom 
* The of Calais from 1347 to 1558 made it 

the English, toi Ca^,d.f*i invading army m France- 
3 A fa\ oprit$-saying, pf James X. of England, i 
of CM, lx. J»d X1K 
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^True;* land your enunonce Imo^eth th^t they who 
mid^Minftrit^vcs shall be exalted,* adefed the King 
*£ Cardinal spoke an Amen, to Which few assented, 
pale cheek of Orleans kindled with shame, 
supptesstd his feelings so little, as to let 
Send of his partisan fall heavily on the floor,— d 
ent Of impatient e *or which he underwent a bitter 
£ from the Cnirhnal with a lectuic on the mode of 
his aims when in pitscnce of the Soveieign. The 
himself seemed unu ually embarrassed at the silence 
him “You arc pensrve, Dunois,” he said— Jf Yoy 
$ 5 rove of our giving way to this hotheaded Envoy.” 

By no imam,” said Dunois “I meddle not with 
attars beyond my sphere I was but thinking of asking a 
Oflpi of your MajeSU * 

A boon, Dunois -what is it?—You are an uptreepient 
"Tor, and may count on our f ivoui ” 

^ I would, then, your Majesty would send me t<^ Evpux 
regulate the clcigy,” said Dunois, with military frankness 
**'ihat were indeed beyond thy sphere,” replied the 
ing, smiling. 

* *‘I m to ht orekr yiriests as well,” replied the Count, “as 
^y Lord Bishop of Evieux, or my Lord Cardinal,. if He 
;$s the title better, can exercise the soldiers efi your 
fijesty’s guard ” 

** The King smiled again, and more mysteriously, while 
^whispered Dunois, “ I he time may come when you and 
** will regulate the priests together—But this is tor the 
tesent a good com cited animal of a Bishop. Ah* Dunois 1 
ome, Rome puts him and other burdtns upon ^us—But 
atiefice, cousin, and shuffle the cards, till qur Hand is a 
£011 one 1 ” { * 

^ The flourish of trumpets m the court yard* now an- 
une ed the airival of the Buigyndian nobleuW J All m 
presence chamber made haste to arrange themselves 
rding to their proper places of precedence, the King 
daughters remaining m the centp 
M h Count of Crevecdeur, a renownee. 

* r JSK 1' 
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warrior, entered the apartment; and, contrary to the usage 
among the envoys of friendly ‘ powers, lie appeared all 
armed, excepting his head, in a gorgeous suit ot the most 
superb Milan armour, made of steel, inlaid and embossed, 
with gold, which was wrought into the fantastic taste called * 
the Arabesque. Around his neck, and over his polished 
euiiass, hung his master’s order of the Golden Fleece, one,, 
of the most honoured associations of chivalry then known ' 
in Christendom. A handsome page bore his helmet 
behind him, a herald preceded him, bearing his letters of , 
credence, which he offcied on his knee to the King; while 
the ambassador himself paused in the midst of the hall, a?, 
if to give all piesent time to admire his lofty look, com-, 
manding stature,and undaunted composure of countenance 
and manner. The rest of his attendants waited in the . 
antechamber, or eouiL-yanl. 

“ Approach, Seignior Count dc Crevecoeur,” said Louis; 
alter a moment’s glance at his commission; “we need not, 
our Cousin’s letters of credence, either to introduce to us a-| 
warrior so well known, or to assure us of your highly., 
deserved credit with your master. We trust.that your fair' 
partner, who shaics some of our ancestral blood, is in goody 
health. Had you brought her in your hand, Seignior ' 
Count, we might have thought you woie your armour, ori > 
this unwonted occasion, to maintain the superiority of her 
charms against the amorous chivalry of France. As it is;\, 
we cannot guess the reason of this complete panoply.” 

“Sire,* replied the ambassador, “the Count of CreveT .* 
coeur must lament his misfortune, and entreat your forgive¬ 
ness, that he cannot, on this occasion, ieply with such,, 
humble deference as i.> due to the royal courtesy with' 
which your Majesty has honoured him. Ifut? altljough it * 
is only the voice of Philip Crevccceur de Cordes which', 
speaks, the words which he utters must be those of his'y 
gracious Lord and Sovereign the Duke of Burgundy’’ , T 

“And what has Crevecoeur to say in the words ofy 
Burgundy?” said Louis, with an assumption of sufficient^ 
dignity. “ Vet hold—remember, that in this preserve^/ 
Philip Crevecoeur de Cordes speaks to him who is his 
Sovereign’s Sovej^ign.” ■ 
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Crevecneur betwed,* and then spoke aloudKing ol 
France, the mighty Duke of Burgundy once more sends 
you a written schedule of the wrongs and oppressions com¬ 
mitted on his frontiers by your Majesty’s garrisons and 
officers; and the fust point of enquiry is, whether it is your 
Majesty’s purpose to make him amends for thesednjuries ? ” 
c :The King, looking ‘lightly at the memorial which the 
herald delivered to him upon his knee, said, “These 
matters have been already long before our Council., Of 
the injuries complained of, some are in requital of those 
sustained by my subjects, some are affirmed without any 
proof, some have been retaliated by the Duke’s garrisons 
and soldiers; and it there remain any which fall under 
none of those predicaments, we are not, as a Christian 
prince, averse to make satisfaction for wrongs actually 
.sustained by our neighbour, though committed not only 
without our countenance, but against our express order.” 

“I will convey your Majesty’s answer,” said the 
ambassador, “to my most gracious master; yet, let me 
say, that, as it is jn no degree different from the evasive 
replies which have already been returned to bis just 
complaints, \ cannot hope that it will afford the means of 
re-establishing peace and friendship betwixt France and 
Burgundy.” 

“Be that at God’s pleasure,” said the King. “It is not 
for dread of thy Master’s arms, but for the sake of peace 
only, that I return so temperate an answer to his injurious 
reproaches. Proceed with thine errand.” 

“My Master’s next demand,” said the ambassador, “is, 
that your Majesty will cease your secret and underhand 
dealings with his towns of Ghent, Liege, and Malines. He 
.requests thit your Majesty will recall the secret agents 
'By whose means the discontents of his good citizens of 
^Flanders are inflamed; and dismiss from your Majesty’s 
dominions, or rather deliver up to the condign punishment 
«Of their liege lord, those traitorous fugitives, who, having fled 
*£rom the scene of their machinations, have found too ready 
Tefuge in Paris, Orleans, Tours, and other French cities.” 
? - :u Say to the Duke of Burgundy,” replied the King, 

X know of no such indirect practices as those with 
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-which tW& 

France have fTefiiiSnt ihtercoufse^yith ■ the^gj&dd : ;&ics;;^o|* 
Flandehs, for tftfe; purpose qY mutual benefit 
which it would be as much contrary to the 't)ukc;^s®fSS 
as mine to interrupt: and that many 
residence >*n my kingdom, and enjoy the protection ofim 
laws, for the same purpose; but none, to our knowleidge^Mf. 
'those of treason or mutiny against the Duke. Procee&®f|i 
your message—you have heaid my answer.” 

“As formerly, Sire, with pain,” replied the CoixffiffiR 
Crevecoeur; “ it not being of that direct or explicit h$^if§ 
which the'Duke, my masiei, will accept, in atonement/ 
a long train of secret machinations, not the less cefifJl 
though now disavowed by your Majesty. But I pr6bf|| 
with niy message. The Duke of Burgundy further requhjf 
the King of Jounce to send back to his dominions with$ 
delay, and under a secure safeguard, the persons of IsaBflf 
Countess of Croye, and of her relation and guardian;^.. 
Countess Ilameline, of the same family, in respect the sal 
Cout,itess ,Isabelle, being, by the law of the country, and tft. 
fdtulal tenure of her estates, the ward of the said Diifi 
of Burgundy, hath fled from his dominions, and from' tjjl 
charge which he, as a careful guardian, was willing to extent 
over.her,dln(d is here maintained in secret by the King*lS 
France,; .and by him fortified in her contumacy to $8 
Duke,- her jiatural lord and guardian, contrary to the fawl 
of God and man, as they ever have been acknowledged^ 
civilized' Europe.,—Once more I pause for your Majesty 
reply/ 01 , y: V 

“ Yoil did well, Count do Crevecoeur,” said Louis, srpbriP 
fully/ " tp begin your embassy at an early hour; for ifirfc§ 
your PUrp^l t^call on me to account for the flight of ev|| 
vassal:master’s heady passion may have r dfW 
from ‘his/fdBnthnbns, the bead-roll may last till WnfC, 
Who these ladies are in my domini<mf§ 

who 'to say, if it be so, that 1 have eit ^ 

flight hither, or have received thertrf 
$?L'Nay, who is it will assert, tfij" 


eouMtfed 
Offers 
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Majesty, 

_ ■ . r f .. focth^one who 

§|febe fugitive ladies m'thewn Collett t|ie Flout 
’' not far from this Castle—one tvh<^ &\v K youi 
:^in their compinj, though undu the Unworthy 
|ise of a burgess of lours—one who recejVdd from 
l r in your io>al piesaice, messages and letters to their 
in 11 aiders— ill wnuh he eonveyed to the hand and 
the Duke of Burgundy” .» 

Bring him fonv ud,” said the King, ‘‘place the wan 
IbftfpFe my face who darts maimun these palpable false- 
feOds’ 

\ou sped m tnumph, Sue, for you are well aware 
Itdhis witness no longer exists When he lived, he was 
dl<$d Zamet Magraubin, by both one of those Bohemian 
Wanderers lie was yesterday, as 1 have learned, executed 
a party of youi Majesty's Provost Marshal, to prevent, 
toubtless, his standing here, to verily what he said of this 
flatter to the Duke of Burgundy, in presence of his Council, 
Jfpd of me, Philip ( rcvccueui dt Cordcs M 

“Now, by our I ady of Jimbrun 1 " said the King, “so 
ross are these aeeusitions, and so free of consciousness 
fpi I of aught th it approaches them that, by dishonour 
a King, I laugh, lather than am wioth at theio-^My 
^Provost guard daily put to death, as is their duty, thieves 
pd vagabonds, and is my uown to be Slandered with 
£*hatevei these thieves and vagabonds may have Sfatd to out 
hot cousin of Bui gundy and his wise counsellors?^ I pray 
you, tell niy kind cousin, if he loves such companions, he 
►had best keep them in his own estates, for here they arc 
like to meet short shrift and a tight cord” \L> • t 

“My master needs no such subjects, Sir KjngJ^nswered 
Count, in a tone more disrespectful than jhe had yet 
emitted himself to make use of, “ furphe noble Puke 
l^es not to enquire of witches, pandering Egyptians, or 
others, upon the destiny and fate of his^ gei^hpunr and 

the 

errand here 
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nne in our name to the Duke of Burgtindy—convinced, 
in thus demeaning thyself towards us, thou hast exceeded 
thy commission, whatever that may have been.” 

“On the contrary,” said ('reveaeui, ‘ £ I have not "jet 
acquitted myself of it.- Hearken, Louis of Valois, King of 
Fiance -Hearken, nobles and gentlemen, who may be 
present—Hearken, all good and turn men—And thou,’ 
'Poison d’Or,"addressing the herald, “make proclamation after 
me. —I, Philip Hreveeceur of Hordes, Count of the Empire, 
and Knight of the honomable and princely Order of the 
Holden Fleece, m the name of the most puissant Lord and 
Prince, Charles, by the giaee of Hod, Duke of Burgundy 
and Lotharingia, of fbabant and Lnnbourg, of Luxembourg 
and of Oueldre.s; Earl of Plandeis and of Artois; Count 
Palatine of Hainault, of Holland, Zealand, Namur, and 
Zutphen ; Marquis of the Holy Empire; Lord of Eric/e¬ 
land, Salines, and Maiines, do give you, Louis, King of 
Prance, openly to know, that you having refused to remedy 
the various griefs, wrongs, and offences, done and wrought 
by you, or by and thiuugh your aid, suggestion, and* 
instigation, against the said Duke and his loving subjects, 
be, by my mouLli, renounces all allegiance and fealty 
towards your crown and dignity - pronounces you false 
and faithless; and defies you as a Pjinre, and as a man,. 
'There lies my gage, in evidence of what I have said.” 

So saying, lie plucked the gauntlet off hi-> right hand,, 
and flung it down on the floor of the hall. 

Until this last climax of audacity, there had been a 
deep silence in the royal apailmenl during the extraordinary 
scene ; but no sooner had live clash of the gauntlet, when 
cast down, been echoed by the deep voice of Toison 
d’Or 1 , the Burgundian herald, with the ejaculation,Vive 
Bourgogne! ” than there was a general tumult. Whilft 
Duuois, Orleans, old Lord Crawford, and one or two others^ 
whose rank authorized their into Terence, contended which; 
should lift up the gauntlet, the others in the hall exclaimed^ 
“ Strike him down ! Cut him to pieces! (Aimes he her§ 
to insult the Kirg of France in his own palace? ” 

. " ' JJ 4 V 

d The h.n-akl took his name, Golden Fleece, from that order of 
lbijgh's Compare ‘(Garter King-of-arms.” 
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But the Kin| appeased the tumult by exclaiming, in 
it voice like thunder, which overawed and silenced every 
other sound, “Silence, my lieges! lay not a hand on the 
man,’not a finger on tne gage!—And you, Sir Count, of 
what is your hie composed, or how is it warranted, that you 
thus place it on the oust of a die so perilous? Or is your 
Duke made of a difilrem metal from other princes, since 
he thus asserts his pre-ended quarrel in a manner so 
unusual?” 

“He is indeed framed of a different and more noble 
metal than the other princes of Kurope,” said the undaunted 
Count of Crcvecteur ; “lor, when not one of them dared to 
give shelter to 'ou—to you —I say, King lands—when you 
were yet only Dauphin, an exile from franco, and pursued 
by the whole bitterness of your father’s revenge, anti all the 
power of his kingdom, you were received and protected like 
a bi other by my noble master, whose generosity of disposition 
you have so grossly misused. Farewell, Sire, my mission 
is discharged.’’ 

So saying, the Count de Crevecoeur left the apartment 
"abruptly, and wiihout farther leave-taking. 

“After him -after him—take up the gauntlet and after 
him !” said the King. — “1 mean not you, Dunois, nor you, 
my Lord of Crawford, who, methinks, may be too old for 
Such hot frays , nor you, Cousin of Orleans, who are too 
young for them. -My Lord Cardinal—my Lord Bishop of 
Auxerre—it is your holy office to make peace among 
princes ;—do you lift the gauntlet, and remonstrate with 
Count Creveneur on the sin he has committed, in thus 
insulting a great Monarch in his own Court, and forcing us 
to bring the miseries of war upon his kingdom and that of 
his neighbour,” 

Upon this direct personal appeal, the Cardinal Balue 
proceeded to lift the gauntlet, with such precaution as one 
would touch an adder,—so great was appaiently his aversion 
to this symbol of war,—and presently left the royal apart¬ 
ment to hasten after the challenger. 

, Louis paused and looked round the circle of his courtiers, 
most of whom, except such as we have already distinguished, 
being men of low birth, and raised to their rank in the 
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Kind’s household for other gifts thancouiage or feat# of 
mns, looked pale on each othei, and had obviously *e£eived, 
m unpleasant impression fiom the scene which hatLjbfen 
just a< ted Loins ga/td or them with contempt, analfien 
said aloud, “ Mthough the Count of Cievecceur be pro 
sumptuous and overweening, it must be confessed that jp* 
Inm the Duke ot Burgundy hath as bold a servant as 
bon mrssagt lor a pnnee I would I knew w here to Sipfl* 
as futhful an Lnvoy to eiri) back my answer.” ^ 

‘‘You do your 1 until nobles injustice, Sire,” $4^ 
Dunois , “ not one of them but would carry a defiance tu^ 
But gundy on the point of his sword” 

'‘And, Sm,” sud old (. raw ford, “you wiong also th^ 
Scottish gentlemen who save you I, or any of my followers^ 
bung of meet link would not hesitate a moment to call* 
yonder pioud ( ount to a reckoning, my own aim is ye|!j 
strong enough for the purport, it I have but your Majesty'^ 
pel mission ” J 

“But youi Majesty,” continued Dunois, “will employ*ufe 
m no sctvut thiough which we may win honoui to otH^. 
selves, to your Majesty, oi to Fianci ” 

“bay, lathci,’ said the king, “that I will not give way^J 
Dunois, to the headlong impetuosity, which, on sonjda 
punctilio of chivalry would wreck yomsclvts, the throne^ 
trance, and all Thi rc is not one of you who knows no& 
how piecious evuy horn of peiee is at this moment, when* 
so neces^aiy to he d the wounds of a distracted country^ 
yet there is not one of you who would not msh into war oti 
act ount of the tale of a wandering gipsy, 01 of some cirant 


damosel, whose uputUion, perhips, is scarce higher. 
Here comes the Caidmal, and we Bust with more pacific, 
tidings -*-f£oW now, my Loid—have you brought thcuCQ\$tf| 
to reason and to temper ? ” *- 

“ Site,” said Balue, “ my task hath been difficult I puk 
it to yonder pioud Count, how he daied to use toward^! 
your Mayefly* presumptuous 1 eproach with whichibS 
audience h&aJbfl&Jvefc up, and which must be understood.^ 
pioet edmg, frqm his master, but from his owhW(M 
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^iKed^ ^CaiyfealJiJ^lat that 

foot in the stirrup, ready to; f on 

^rapl'iStiy Expostulation, he turned his head adter> 

gn^ih^.position ‘Had 1 / said he, ‘been hfty ie^ues 
pram^and had heard by report that a question :: vitup^rative 
||pi^y Prince had been asked by the King of*'France; 
KM’ even at that distance, instantly mounted/ amf re- 


jEafefrecoeur, our cousin the Duke possesses as .'worthy a 
pmnt as ever rode at a prince’s right hand, /But' you 
Seyailcd with him to stay?” ;/■' 

&?$,{? To stay for twenty-four hours; and in the meanwhile 
py“receive again his gage of defiance,” said the Cardinal: 
f“ : he has dismounted at the Fleur-de-Lys.” . 

[/; “See that he be nobly attended and cared fair, at our 
Charges,” said the King; “such a servant is a Jewel in 
^prince’s crown.—Twenty-four hours ? ” he added, mutter¬ 
ing to himself, and looking as if he were stretching his' eyes 
see ' into futurity; “twenty-four hours?—’tis’of the 
Phortest. Yet twenty-four hours, ably and skilfully em¬ 
ployed, may be worth a year in the hand of indolent or 
% capable agents.—Well.—To the forest—to the forest, rny 
: gallant lords!—Orleans, my fair kinsman, lay aside that 
“modesty, though it becomes you; mind not my Joan's 
•Coyness. The Loire may as soon avoid mingling with the 
|Cher, as she from favouring your suit, or you from pre- 
Jerri fig it,” .,he added, as the unhappy prince .moved.slowly 
fcn ‘after his betrothed bride. “And now for your boar- 
ppears, gentlemen; for Allegre, my pricker, hath harboured . 
jjoiie that will try both dog and man.—Dunois, lend me" your 
|q>ear,'—take mine, it is too weighty for me ; btif when did 
^// Complain of such a fault in your lance J^To liqrse^to 
S&tvgentlemen.” 

fend' all the chase rode oil m, 

'&L' .v- - ■" . 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE UOAK-ll ENT. 

I will with irou-wiltcd fools 

Aiul unrcspct'Uw hoys. None are lor me 
Thai look into me with cunsuleiale eyes. 

King Richard /I/. 

Au. the experience which the Cardinal had been able 
to rolled of his master's disposition, did not, upon the 
present erosion, prevent his (ailing into a great error of 
policy. His vanity induced him to think that he had been 
moio successful in prevailing upon the Count of Creveeceur ■ 
(o remain at Tours, than any other moderator whom the;: 
King might have employed, would, in all piobability, have ‘ 
been. And as he was well aware of the importance which 
Louis attached to the postponement of a war with the Duke 
of Burgundy, he could not help showing that he conceived- 
himself to have rendeied the King gieat and acceptable 
service. He pressed nearer to the King’s person than he 
was wont to do, and endeavoured to engage him in con¬ 
versation on the events of the morning. 

This was injudicious in more lespects tha« oigi; for • 
princes love not to see their subjects approach them with ’ 
an air conscious of deserving, and thereby seeming deskous 
to extort, acknowledgment and recompense for their ser- s ’ 
vices ; and Louis, the most jealous monarch that ever lived, 
was peculiarly averse and inaccessible to any one who ■ 
seemed either to presume upon service rendered, or to pry 
into his secrets* * 

Yet, hurried away, as the most cautious sometimes are, 
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by the self-satisfied humour of the moment, the Cardinal 
continued to tide on the King’s right hand, turning the dis¬ 
course, whenever it was possible, upon Crevecceur and his 
embassy; which, although it might be the matter at that 
motnent most in the King’s thoughts, was nevertheless pre¬ 
cisely that which he was least willing to converse on. At 
length Lout.,, who had listened to him with attention, yet 
' without having returned any answer which could tend to 
jprqkmg the < onvensition, signed to Dunois, who rode at no 
, great distance, to come up on the other side of his horse. 

“We emic hither for sport and exercise,” said he, “but 
the reven aid Father here would have us hold a council 
of state." 

,v4s “I hope your Highness will excuse my assistance,” 
said Dunois . “I am bom to fight the battles of France, 
and have heart and hand for that, but I have no head for 
, her councils.” 

» “My Lord Cardinal hath a head turned for nothing 
, else, Dunois,’ answered Louis; “he hath confessed Creve- 
co.'ur at the (’astle-gate, and he hath communicated to us 
,.his whole thrift --Said you not the whole?” he continued, 
'■ with an emphasis on the word, and a glance at the Cardinal, 
which shot from betwixt his long dark eyelashes, as a 
dagger gleams when it leaves the scabbard. 

- The Cardinal Lembled, as, endeavouring to reply to the 
King’s jest, he said, “That though his order were obliged 
" to conceal the secrets of their penitents in general, there 
■ was no sigiUitm confession^ which could not lie melted at 
’■ hi i Majesty’s breath.” 

“And as his Eminence,” said the King, “is ready to 

communicate the secrets of others to us, he naturally 

a experts that we should be equally communicative to him; 

and, in ordei to get upon this reciprocal footing, he is very 

y reasonably desirous to know if these two ladies of Croye he 

' actually in our territories. We are sorry we cannot indulge 

ho curiosity, not ourselves knowing in what precise place 

\ errant damsels, disguised princesses, distressed countesses, 

may he leaguer within our dominions, which are, we thank 

: 'God and our Lady of Embrun, rather too extensive for ua 

. to, answer easily his Eminence’s most r$$$qnable enquiries., 
1 • » 
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" i - v ' i.* r t . '' '1 1 .■ '’'.O'*"'?- I'-'c ^ 

)ut supposing they weYe with'vtt#; what -^ou, ,0unois/ to 

>ur crtusin’s peremptory demand ■ f : [ V 'C. V*yd 
i( l will answer you, my Liege, if you will tejl nfe’-in 
sincerity, whether you want war or peace,” replied Dtifim^, . 
with a frankness which, while it arose out of his own native'.' 
openness and intrepidity of character, made him from 
to time a considerable favourite with, Louis, who, like* 
asturious persons, was as desirous of looking into the h&attcl 
of others, as of concealing his own, 

• “ By my halidome," said he, “ f should he as well 'cdtt-^ 
tented as thyself, Dunois, to tell thee my purpose, dicfv;I^> 
myself hut know it exactly. But say I dedans! for w^tyT 
what should l do with this beautiful and wealthy youngtc 
heiress, supposing her to be in my dominions ?' 3 

“Bestow her in mamage on one of your own gallant^ 
followers* who has a heart to love and an arm to protect^ 
her,’’ says Dunois. 

“Upon thyself, ha!" said the King. “ Pa^jursdim-kX 
thou Hit mote politic than I took thee for, with all thyj 
bluniness." - "M 

“Nay, Sire," answered Dunois, “I am aught except#? 
politic. By our Lady of Orleans, I come to the point at:f 
oned, as X ride my horse at the ring. Your Majesty owes,.5 
the house' of Orleans at least one happy marriage." - 

“And I will pay it, Count. Pasques-dieu , I will pay ltd;? 
-See you not yonder fair couple?" 

The King pointed to the unhappy Duke of Orleans and^ 
the Princess, who, neither daring to remain at a greater^ 
distance from the King, nor in his sight appear separated 
from each other, were riding side by side, yet with art 7 '; 
interval of two or three yards betwixt them, a space whichg 
timidity oh the one side, and aversion on the.other^preyi 
vented Them from diminishing, while neither difred ' tcD 
increase.it,,^v.. t # < ' : 

Puhoisrmofed in the direction of the King’s signal, ahdfj 
as the of his unfortunate relative and the destine^ 

bride fefnMdOd him hf nothing so much as of two dog&r 



he epuhi not ^Ip-s^ihg.his head, though he ventured'h&S 
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on "any other reply to the hypocritical tyrant^ Louis seemed 
.to his thoughts. 

% '^LVili. be a peaceful and quiet household they will 
much disturbed with children, I should augur 1 , 
^U.t'mesp are not always a blessing.” 

ft ' r |§ was, perhai)s, the ucolleetion of his own filiul ingrati¬ 
tude that made the King pause as he uttered the last reflec- 

K 'fluid- which converted .he sneer that trembled! op his 
^ rilo something resembling an expression of contrition. 
s ;$Ut he instantly proceeded in another tone. 

^Frankly, my Dunois, much as I revere the holy sacra- 
ft of matrimony,” (heie he crossed himself,) “ I would 
the house of Orleans raised for me such gallant 
pfirs as thy lather and thyself, who share the blood-royal 
ranee without claiming- its rights, than that the country 
Id be torn to pieces, like to Lngland, by wars arising 
Iqiii the livalry of legitimate candidates for the crown. The 
l&n should never liave more than one cub.” 
lY Dunois sighed and was silent, conscious that contra- 
opting his arbitraly Sovereign might well hurt his kinsman’s 
^mteresls, but could do him no service; yet he could not 
(prbear adding, in the next moment, 
i'“ Since your Majesty has alluded to the birth of my 
(her, I must needs own, that, setting the frailly of his 
trents on one side, he might be termed ..happier, and 
jre fortunate, as the son of lawless love, than of conjugal 
life cl” 

|tg \ “ Thou art a scandalous fellow, Dunois, to speak thus of 
iybsbly wedlock,” answered Louis, jestingly, “ But . to the 
|L|evil with the discourse, for the boar is unharboured.—Lay 
gop the dogs, in the name of the holy Saint Hubert 1 —Ha ! 

dF*.- « , i 

^g v *fHcre the King touche* un the very purpose for which he pressed 
;wh :ihe match with such tyrannic seventy, which wjts, that -as the 
iccssH personal deformity admitted little chance of its being fruitful, 
lifoi'lV'anch of Oile.ms, which wa* next in succession to the crown, ^ 
ffuight be, by the want of heirs, weakened or extinguished. In a l'dter r 
gnvihe 'Coxnpte do Damtnarten, Louis, speaking of hisdaitglUerVjnatch, 
Pfes, Pyu’iJs n’auroient pas beaucoup d’embarras 4, nourrir les enfans 

ktpj. 1 naitrwient de 1 ('tir nnmn i male ccncmlfl nf #11/*;. flura licit, 'onclnile 


lour union; mais cependant yilc; aura lieu, quelque 
^fu’on en puisae dire."—WraxalPs I/istojry ef Frayed vol. i. 
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Ii.’i ! tra la-la lira hi ! ”—And the King's horn rung meriih 
tluough the wuuds as he pushed forward on the duM‘, 
!o!low<‘d by two or tlnee of his guards, amongst whom was 
urn fiirnd Ouciilui I hmvaid. And here ]t was icmatk 
able, that, ocn in the k< i n prosecution of his favourite 
sport, the Kina, in indulgence of liis eaustte disposition, 
found leisure to amuse himself by tormenting Caidinal 
lUlue. 

It was one of that able statesman’s weaknesses, as wo 
have elsewhere hinted, to suppose him si If, though of low 
tank and limited ediu ation, qualified to [day the eourtier 
and the man of gallantly. He did not, indeed, actually 
inter the lists of chivalrous com hat, like lleeket, or levy 
soldiers like VVolxcy. Hut gallantry, in which they also weie 
proficients, was his professed pm suit ; and lie likewise 
ulfeeted gieat fondmss for the luaitial amusement of the 
dose. Yet, however well he might succeed with certain 
ladies, to whom his power, his wealth, and his influence as 
a statesman, might atom' for deficiencies in appearance and 
a.umeis, the gallant homes, which he purchased at almost 
any pure, \u ie totally nmensible to the dignity of carrying a 
Cardinal, and paid no more respect to him than they would 
have done to his father, the carter, miller, or tailor, whom 
he rivalled in horsemanship. The King knew this, and, by 
alternately exciting and checking his own horse, he brought 
dial of the Cardinal, whom he kept close by his side, into 
such a state of mutiny against his rider, that it became 
apparent they must soon part company; and then, in the 
midst of its stalling, bolting, rearing, and lashing out, alter¬ 
nate]}', the royal tormentor reudeied the rider miserable, by 
questioning, him upon many affairs of impoitance, and 
hinting his purpose to take that opportunity «l c^fimnini- 
cating to him some of those secrets of state, which the 
Cardinal had but a little while be foie seemed so anxious to. 
learn *. 

A more awkward situation could hardly be imagined, 
than that of a privy councillor forced to listen to and reply 
to lus sovereign, while each fresh gambade of lus unnunage- 

1 V<'e Author's notes at end of ie.\t:—Note VI. 
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able horse placed him in a new and more precarious aliitudc 
his v inlet rohe fl> 11114 louse in every diiect'on, and nothing 
securing him fujin an inslanr and perilous lull, save the 
<lepth of ihe saddle, and its height beloie and behind. 
Uunois laughed without lesttainl ; while the King, who had 
a private mode of aijoying his jest mwanlh, without laugh 
mg aloud, mildly leluiked h‘s minister on lus eager passion 
(01 the chase, which wouln not peimit him to dedicate 
a few moments to business. “I will no longer be your 
hindrance to a course,” continue d lie, addressing the terii- 
tied Cardinal, and giving he-, own home die rein at the same 
time. 

He fore It lue eould utter a wool by way of answer or 
apology, bis horse, seizing the bit w.lti bis teelh, went forth 
at an uncontrollable gallop, soon Inning behind the King 
and Dunois, who followed at a more legtilalal pace, enjoy 
ing the stutcMiKin’s distn.sscd predicanu nt. If any of 0111 
readcis has chanced to be mn away with in his time (as we 
Oui.selves have in ouis), he will have a full sense at once ol 
the pain, peiil, and absurdity of the situation. 'Those four 
limbs of the quadruped, which, noway under the lider’s 
Control, nor sometimes under Lhdt of the creature they more 
propeliy belong to, fly at such a late as if the hindermost 
meant to overtake the foicmost—those clinging legs of the 
biped which we so often wash safely planted on the green 
swaid, but which now only augment our distress by pressing 
the animals sides —lhe hands wdiich have forsaken the 
bridle for ihe mane - the body which, instead of sitting 
upright on the centre of gravity, as old Angelo 1 used to 
recommend, or stooping forward like a jockey’s at New 
maiket, lies, rather than hangs, crouched upon the back of 
the annual, with no better chance of saving itself than 
a sack of corn —combine to make a picture more than 
suffit 10-ntly Indiaous to spectators, however uncomfortable 
to the exhibitor. Hut add to this some singularity of 
dicss or appearance on the part of the unhappy cavalier—a 
robe of office, a splendid uniform, or any other peculiarity 
' of costume,— and let the scene of action be a. race-couise, a 

1 A noted riding-master of the early XLXth century. • 

IX—2 
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icview, a procession, or any other place oPconcourse and 
public, display, undif the poor wight'would escape being the 
object of a shout of inextinguishable laughter, he must 
contrive to break a limb or two, or, which will be moie 
effectual, lb bo killed on the spot; for on no slighter cOtfriK' 
tioh will his fall excite any thing like serious sympathy.'; On 
the present ot (\ision, the short violet coloured gown of the 
Cardinal, which he used as a riding-dress (having changed, 
his long robes before he left the Castle), his scarlet stockings - 
and scarlet hat, with the long strings hanging down, together 
with his utter helplessness, gave infinite zest to his exhibi-■' 
tion of hoisemanship. 

'I'lic horse, having taken matters entirely into his own, 
hand, Hew rather than galloped up a long green avenue, 
overtook the pack in hard pursuit of the boar, and theriC 
having overturned one or two yeomen prickers, who lifife£; 
expected to be charged in the rear,—having ridden dowh# 
several dogs, and guatly confused the chase,—animated ;by? 
the clamorous expostulations and threats of the hunlsm&rv';’ 
earned the terrified Cardinal past the formidable animafl 
itself, which was rushing on at a speedy trot, furious and-' 
embossed with the foam which he churned around h;j; 
tusks. Ualue, on beholding himself so near the boar, set’ 
up a dreadful ciy for help, which, or perhaps the sight 6C 
the boar, produced such an effect on his horse, that thg$ 
animal interrupted its headlong career by suddenly springing 
to one side; so that the Cardinal, wlio had long kept* 5 hfsr 
seat only because the motion was straight forward, now Jell f 
heavily to the ground. The conclusion of lvalue’s chaset 
took place so near the boar, that, had not the animal been' 
at that moment too much engaged about his own affairs,- 
the vicinity might have proved as fatal to the Gardival, as’it 
is said to have done to Favila, King of the Visigoths, ijf'j 
Spain. The powerful churchman got off, however, for tliet 
fright, and, crawling as hastily as he could out of the way : pf\ 
hounds arid huntsmen, saw the whole chase sweep by hijjjj! 
without affording him assistance ; for hunters in those day's:; 
were lets little moved' by, sympathy for such nnsfoiaunes '^ 
they are iiv.qu^ oWdc'.'C'y.. 

. 'I jhe,, Kirig, as he passed, Said to Dunois, “ Yondetdies" 
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his Eminence tow enpugh*~hets no great huntsman, though 
for a Esher {when a/ secret js/tobe caught); he may match 
.-Saint 'Peter himself- lie has, however, for once, I, think, 

• mS^j't^his match,’* "• ^ *' 

t Cardinal did not hear the words, but the scornful 

JOoW^vitli which they weic spoken led him to suspect their 
general impoit. The de\il is said to seize such opportuni¬ 
ties /of temptation as was now afforded by the .passions 
■bf/llaUie, billi ily moved as they had been by the .scorn * 
v rif the King. The momentary fright was over so soon as he 
ha$ assured himself that his fall was harmless; but mortified 
.vanity, and resentment against his Sovereign, had a much 
^opgcr ini!in nee on his feelings. 

C •/, After aU the chase had passed him, a single cavalier, 
iwjjo seemed rather to lie a spectator than a partaker of the 
§£»ort, rode up with one or two attendants, and expressed no 
/srttall surprise to find the Cardinal upon the ground, without 
ijat Jiorse or attendants, and in such a plight as plainly showed 
-the nature of the accident which had placed him there. To 
jSfsmount, and offer his assistance in this predicament,—to 
:$fu,s6 one of his attendants resign a staid and quiet palfrey 
fpr tile Cardinal’s use —to express his surprise, at the 
jjljstoms of the French Court, which thus permitted them to 
abandon to the dangers of the chase, and lorsake in Jus 
|teed," their wisest statesman, were the natural modes of 
assistance and consolation which so shange a rencontre 
Supplied to Crevecocur; for it was the Burgundian’ ambas¬ 
sador who came to the assistance of the fallen Cardinal. 

“,/ Lie found the minister in a lucky time and humour for 
essaying some of those practicv;s on his fidelity, to which it 
is well known that Balue had the ciiminal weakness to 
listen. Already in the morning, as the jealous temper,-of 
Eouis had suggested, more had passed betwixt them than 
^..Cardinal durst have, reported to his master. But 
tUWigh he had listened with gratified ears to the high 
?^ue, which, he was assured by Crevccueur, the Duke of 
burgundy placed upon his person and talents,.and not with- 
i^t ajeeling of temptation, when the Count hinted' at the 
Rimifjicence „ol Jhis master’s disposition, and- the rich bene- 

juapl;.th^peident, as we* have 
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related, had hi' hly irritated him, that, stung with wounded 
\anily, be u-soJvrd, in a fatal hour, to show Loui- XI. that 
no enemy ran he so dangerous as an ollendcd ha nd and 
eonlidant. 

On the potent orrasion, he hastily requested Crevecceur 
to .-,opaiate tsoiu him, lest they should be observed, but 
appointed liim a meeting for the evening in the Abbey of 
Smnt Mailin’s at Touis, after \esper si rvice ; and that in 
;t tone which a.stucd the Ihirgundian that his master had 
obtained an nd\,mtuge haidly to ha\e been hoped for, 
ova jil in such a moment ol exasperation. 

In the meanwhile, l.ouis, who, ♦hough the most politic 
}’iiii'v ol hh time, upon the*, as oil othei occasion 4 -, had 
suffered his [lassions to intnlcie v\itii his piudmee, followed 
contentedly the ehase ol the wild hoar, which was now 
come to an interesting point. It had so happened that 
a sounder (/.■’ * m the language of the period, a boar of only 
two v ars oal) had nos.i b the track ot the pioper object of 
the rha-w, am! wiihdiawn in pmsuil of him all the* dog s 
p'xeept two o, thn e (ample ol old stanch hounds), and the 
git.ilei pun ol the huntsmen. 'The King saw, with internal 
glee, l^unois, as well as olhe«s, tollow upon this tnlse scent, 
and enjoyed in secret the thought of triumphing over that, 
accomplished knight, in the art of venerie, which was then 
thought almost as glorious as war. Louis was well mounted, 
and followed close on the hounds, so that, when the 
oiiginal boar tinned to bay in a marshy piece ol ground, 
lhcic was no one near him but the King himself. 

Louis showed all the bravely and e\peitness of an 
experienced huntsman; tor, unheeding the danger, he rode 
up to the tremendous ai imah which was defending itself 
with fury against the dogs, and struck him vMh Vis boar- 
spear; yet, as the horse shied from the hoar, the blow was 
not so effectual as either to kill or disable him. No effort 
could prevail on the horse to charge a second time; so that 
the King, dismounting, advanced on foot against the furious 
animal, holding naked in his hand one of those short, sharp, 
stmight, and pointed swords, which huntsmen used for such 
encounters. The boar instantly quitted the dogs to rush on 
Iris human enemy, while the King, taking his station, and 
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posting himself firmly, presented the sword, with the purpose 
of aiming it at the boar’s throat, or rather chest, within the 
collar-bone; in which case, the weight of the beast, and the 
impetuosity ot its career, would have served to accelerate 
its own destruction. lJul, owing to the wetness of the 
ground, the King’s foot slipped, just as this delicate and 
perilous mnneeuvre ought to have been accomplished, so 
that the point of the sw >rd, encountering the cuirass of 
bristles on tire outride of tin* creature's shoulder, glanced off 
without making any impression, and Louis fell flat on the 
ground. This was so far fortunate tor the Monarch, because 
the animal, owing to the King’s fall, missed his blow' in his 
turn, and in passing only rent with his tusk the King's short 
hunting-cloak, instead of ripping up his thigh. Hut whim, 
after running a hide ahead in the fury of his course, the 
hoar turned to repeal his attack nn the King at the moment 
when he was rising, the life of Louis was in imminent 
danger. At this critical moment, Quentin Ourward, who 
had been thrown out in the chase by the slowness of his 
hoi sc, but who, nevertheless, had luckily distinguished and 
followed the blast of the King’s horn, rode up, and trans¬ 
fixed the animal with his spear. 

The King, who had by this time recovered his feet, 
came in turn to Durward’s assistance, and cut the animal's 
throat with his sword. before speaking a word to Quentin, 
hi* measured the huge cicature not only by paces, but even 
bv feet--then wiped die sweat from his brow, and the blood 
from his hands—then took off his hunting-cap, hung it on a 
budi, and devoutly made his orisons to the little leaden 
images which it contained—and at length, looking upon 
I hirward, ^aid to him, “Is it thou, my young Scot?—thou 
hast btgun thy woodeiafl well, and Maitre Hierro owes thee 
as good entertainment as he gave thee at the Fleur-de-Lys 
yonder.—Why do.^t thou not speak? Thou hast lo»t thy 
torwardnrs'i and fire, methinks, at the Court, where others 
find both.” 

Quentin, as shrewd a youth as ever Scottish breeze 
breathed caution into, had imbibed more awe than confi¬ 
dence towards his dangerous master, and was far too wise 
to embrace the perilous permission of familiarity which he 
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seemed thus invited to use. He answered ip very few and 
well-chosen words, that if he ventured to address, his Majesty 
at all, it could be but to ciave pardon for the rustic boldn&ss-, 
with which he had conducted himself when ignorant of bus 
high rank. . 

‘‘Tush 1 man/’ said the King; “1 forgive thy saUciruessl 
for thy spirit and shrewdness. X admired how near .tjiofc 
didst hit upon my gossip Tristan’s occupation. You Xmvai- 
nearly tasted of his handiwork since, as 1 am given tpf 
understand. I had thee beware of him; he is a merchant', 
who deals in lough biacdets and tight necklaces. Uglpf 
me to my horse-—I like thee, and will do thee good. BuitdHj, 
on no man’s favour but mine -not even on thine uncleV o;r 
Lord (Jrawfouls-- -and say nothing of thy timely aid in th{sl 
matter of the boar; for il a man makes boast that he Xia^ 
served a King in sm h a pinch, he must take the bruggatft 
humour, for its own ret canpenso.” 

'flu: King then winded his horn, which brought upe? 
On no is and several attendants, whose compliments he re*'? 
reived on the slaughter ol such a noble animal, without^ 
scrupling to apptopuale a much greater share of merit thap| 
actually belonged to him; for he mentioned DurwardVi 
assistance as slightly as a sportsman of rank, who, in boastlj 
ing of the number of Links which he has bagged, does not! 
always dilate upon the presence and assistance of the garnet 
keeper. He then ordered Dunois to see that tin boar’s^ 
.carcass was sent to the brotherhood of Saint Martin, aQ 
ToUrs, to mend thtir fare on hoh-da)s, and that they might? 
remember the lving in their jmvate devotions. 

“And,” said Louis, “who hath seen his Kmmence my** 
Lord Cardinal? Mcthinks a were but poor courtesy, and coldt- 



accommodated’ with a horse, on which he left die forest.” 

\ “ Hl1$&Vearcs for its own.” replied the King. ' 1 $<M 
forward ip, r Castlo, my lords: well limit no more 'tjito 
morning."dfljJ Sir Squire,” addressing Quentin, “reacl^ 
me tuy.vvpoddutjfe^thas dropped from the sheath beside” 

D !"I 0 ‘ s - 1 follow 
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X^uuis, whose lightest motions were .often conducted like 
stmUigems, thus gaihedan opportunity ''tor ask Quehtin 
privately,. “ My bonny Scot, tnbu hast an eye, a l see —Canst 
thou tell me who helped the Cardinal to a palfrey ?—Some 
^|tr|^er, I should suppose; for, as I passed without 
‘'Stepping, the courtiers would likely be in no hurry to do 
^hiti|;Sueb a timely good turn.” 

I saw those \\ ho akkd his Eminence but an instant, 
sa hl Quentin; “it was only a hasty glance, for 1 had 
unluckily thrown out, and was riding fast, to be in my 
'place; but I think it was the Ambassador of Burgundy and 
his people.” 

, : ‘ 1 “Ha ! ” -aid Louis,-—“ Well, be it so—Prance will match 
;Jh&m yet. ” 

ft There was nothing more remarkable happened, and the 
Jving, with his retinue, returned to the Castle. 
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QuiNirv had haidlv retched his little cabin, in order 
hi malm some luie'.saiy changes in his tires.", when his 
woilhy tel.ilive n pum cl 1o know the lull pmUculais of all 
that had befallen him at the hunt. 

I he youth, who tould not help thinking that his uncle's 
hand was probably more powerful than his unth iMandmg, 
took care, in his reply, to leave the King in full possession 
ol the victory which he had set mod desirous 1o appropriate. 

Le liakdre’s reply was a boast of how much better he him¬ 
self would have behaved in the like circumstances, and it 
was mixed with a gentle eensuu of lus nephew’s sla.< kness, • 
in not making in to the King'.-. assistance, when hi.* might 
be in imminent peril. 'I he vouth had prudence, in answer, 

t ihstain from all faith. vindication ol his own conduct, 
ept that, according to the rules of woodciv.it* he held it 
gentle to inteifere with the game attacked by anoiher 
- hunter, unless he was specially called upon for his assistance. 
This discussion was scaiceiv ended, when occasion was 
afforded Quentin to congratulate himself lor observing some 
rescue towards his kinsman. i\ low tap at the door 
announced a V'T u --it was presently opened, and Oliver 
Darn, or Mauvuis, or 1 liable, for by all these names he was 
k .own, entered the apartment. 
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This able, but most unprincipled man has been already 
described, irt so far as his exterior is concerned. The 
aptest resemblance of his motions and manners might 
perhaps be to those ef the domestic cat, which, while 
couching in seeming slumber, or gliding through the 
apartment with slow, stealthy, and timid steps, is now en¬ 
gaged in watching the hole ol some unfortunate mouse, 
now in rubbing hciself with apparent confidence and fond¬ 
ness against those by whom she desires to be caressed, 
and, presently after, is flying upon her prey, or scratching, 
perhaps, the very object of her former cajolements. 

He entered with stooping shoulders, a humble and 
modest look, and threw such a degree of civility into 
his address to the Seignior i’alafrc', that no one who saw 
the inler\iew could have avoided concluding that he came 
to ask a boon of the Scottish Archer. He congratulated 
Lesly on the excellent conduct of his young kinsman in 
the chase that day, which, he observed, had attracted the 
Ring’s particular attention. He here paused for a reply; 
and with bis eyes fixed on the ground, save just when 
once or twice they stole upwards to take a side glance at 
Quentin, he heard llalafre observe, “That his Majesty had 
been unlucky in not having himself by his side instead of 
his nephew, as he would questionless have made in, and 
speared the brute, a matter which he understood Quentin 
had left upon his Majesty’s royal hands, so far as he could 
* learn the story. But it will be a lesson lo bis Majesty,” he 
said, “ while he lives, to mount a man of my inches on 
a better horse; for how could my great hill of a Flemish 
dray-horse keep up with his Majesty’s Norman runner? 
I am sure I spurred till bis sides were furrowed. It is ill 
consitjprcdt Master Oliver, and you must represent it to his 
Majesty.’’ 

Master Oliver only replied to this observation by turning 
towards the bold bluff speaker one of those slow, dubious 
glances, which, accompanied by a slight motion of the 
hand, and a gentle depression of the head to one side, 
may be either interpreted as a mute assent to what is said, 
or as a cautious deprecation of farther prosecution of the 
subject. It was a keener, more scrutinizing glanc^ which 
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he bentoh the youth, as he said, with an ambiguous smile/ 
“So, young man, is it the wont of Scotland to. suffer your 
Princes to bo‘ endangered lor the lack of aid, in .such 
emergencies as this of today ? ” t 

“it is our custom,’’ answered Quentin, determined,.|ol 
throw no farther light on the subject, “not to encumber/ 
them with assistance in honourable pastimes, when they, 
can aid tlienoelvn, without it. We hold that a piince in a.' 
hunting field must lake his chance with others, and that he*' 
i turn's there fui the very purport'. What weie woodcraft 
without fatigue and without danger?” , Ar . 

“ Ybur hear the silly boy,” said his uncle; “that is>i 
alwajs the wav with him; he hath an answer ora reason- 
o.ady to fie lendmed to everyone. 1 wonder whence lv-i 
flath caught the gilt ; 1 never could give a reason for any/ 
thing 1 have evo done in my life, except for eating whClrife 
I was a-hungty, calling the muslo-ioll, and such points 
dmv as the like.” I 

“And pray, wot thy Seignior,” said the royal tonsojc/; 
looking at him hum under his e)elids, “what mights 
your reason be for calling the musUn-roU on suchj 
occasions ? ” 

“ Because the Captain commanded me,” said Lcj; 
B.ilafre. “By Saint Giles, f know no other reason! If 
he had commanded Tyne or Cunningham, they must have , 
done the same.” 

“A most-military final cause’” said Oliver. -“Bul/f 
Seignior Le Balafie, you will be glad, doubtless, to learn/ 
that his Majesty is so far tiora being d/pleased with your 
nephew’s conduct, that he hath selected him to execute 
a piece of duty this afternoon.” 

“Selected him?" said Balafie, in great Surprise; 
“SelectedI suppose you mean?’ 

“I mean precisely as I speak,” replied the barber, in V 
mild but divided,tone; “the king hath a commission with; 
which to intrust yoer nephew.” / 

“ Wby/.w^erefore, ahd for what reason?” said i-ialafix*/ 
“why d6d/h| 1 ,phoo3e the boy, and not me? ” . * 

“I cun go’ no; farther back than your own ultimate 
cause, Seignior Te Jialafre; such are his Majesty’s com- 
", ■ ■ ’u '. >•* cj'vV'- 
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i-mands./ But/’ said he,-*!* if ITriighP use"the presumption to 
form a conjecture, it may foe hifc Majesty hath work to do, 
fitter Tor a'youth like your nephew, than for an experienced 
^warrior dike yourself, Seignior Balafre.— Wherefore, young 
gentleman, get your weapons and follow me. “Bring willi 
^ybtfa' harquebuss, for you are to mount sentinel.’” . 

; Sentinel! ” said the uncle--“are you sure you are 
,right, Master Oliver? The inner guards of the Castle have 
l fever been mounted by those only who have (like me) served 
, twelve years in our honourable body.” 
b-vd/M am quite certain of his Majesty’s pleasure,” said 
iulfver, “and must no longer delay executing it.” 

“But,” said Lc Balafre, “my nephew is not even a 
gfree Archer, being only an Esquiic, solving under my 


f|ance.” ’ ’ 

ft’ “Pardon me,” answeied Oliver, “the King sent for 
i.’the'register not half an hour since, and enrolled him among 
Mbe Guard.—Have the goodness to assist to put your 
gtfephew in order for the service." 

L Balafre, who had no ill-nature, or even much jealousy, 
'..in his disposition, hastily set about adjusting his nephew’s 
li'dfess, and giving him directions for his conduct under 
’farms, but was unable to refrain from larding them with 
^Interjections of surprise at such luck chancing to fall upon 
^•the young man so early. 

“it had never taken place before in the Scottish Guard,” 
f he said, “ not even in his own instance. But doubtless his 
service must be to mount guard over the popinjays and 
^Indian peacocks, which the Venetian ambassador had lately 
f presented to the King—it could be nothing else; and such 
vduty being only fit for a beardless boy”(here he twirled his 
if Own g<im itiustaehes), “he was glad the lot had fallen on 
'"his fair nephew.” 

Quick, and sharp of wii, as well as ardent in fancy, 
EQucntin saw visions of higher importance in this early 
^summons to the royal presence, and his .heart beat high 
bat 1 the anticipation of rising into speedy distinction: He 
^determined carefully to watch the manners ancj language of 
£ his; conductor, which he suspected m,ust;in Some cases at 
be' interpreted by contraries’, as soothsayers are said 
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lo diseovci the intcrnn tation of dreams. ITc could iK>t 
hut hug lmnw!l nu haunt’ obsi ived stud secrecy on the 
<\rnls ol the chase, and tin n foimed a resolution, which, 
fur so young a jeMin, had murh prud< nee in it, that 
while h.i hoath.fl die an of litis seehuKd and mysteiioiis 
(hint, he would kei [) his thoughts lo( ked in his bosom, and 
his tongue uiulu (he most latchil ugulation. 

His equipment was soon complete, and, with his barque- 
buss on his shoiildi i (tor though they retained the, name of 
\nhets, the h; oMisli (in.ml va ly eaily substituted firearms 
fa the lone how, u) the use* of which tlieii nation never 
excelled), he followed M .r-.lt i Oliver out ot llu hariaek 

ills mule looked long .u’ter him, will) a countenance in 
whuh wondei \va - blinded with oiiiomiv ; and though 
neither envy, nor tin malignant feelings wlneh it engenders, 
euteied into his honest meditation, there wsis yet a sense of 
wounded or diminished si If importance, which mingled 
with die pleasure e\c itod by Ins nephew’s favourable eoin- 
mi net ment of set i ii e. 

He shook his In ul gravely, opened a privy cupboard, 
look out a largo /><’// /me oi stout old wine, shook it to 
examine how low the conti nts had ebbed, tilled and drank 
a heaity cup; then took his s..al, half reclining, on the 
gieat oaken settle, and haxing onto again slowly shaken his 
head, received so much apparent benefit from the oscilla¬ 
tion, that, like, the toy called a mandarin, he continued the 
motion until he dropped into a slumber, from which he was 
first roused by the signal to dinner. 

When Quentin Uunvard left his uncle to these sublime 
meditations, he followed his conductor, Master Olivet, who, 
without crossing any of the pnneipal courts, led him partly 
through piivate passages exposed to the opefi ai#, hut 
chiefly through a maze of stairs, vaults, and galleries, 
communicating with each other by secret doors, and at 
unexpected points, into a large and spacious latticed gallop., 
which, from its breadth, might have been almost termed 
a hall, hung with tapestry more ancient than beautiful, 
and with a very Vw of the hard, cold, ghast!)-looking 
pietuus, belonging to the liist dawn of the arts, which 
preceded their splendid sunrise. These were designed to 
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represent the Paladins 1 2 of Charlemagne, who made such 
a distinguished figure in the romantic history of Fiance; 
and as the gigantic form of the celebrated Orlando eon 
stituted the most prominent ligure, the apailment acquired 
from him the title ot Roland a llall, or Rolands Gallery 

“You will keep watch here,” said Oliver, in a low 
whisper, as if the haul delineations of monarehs and 
warriors around could ha\ ; been offended at the elevation 
of his voice, or as if he had feared to awaken the echoes 
that lurked among the groined vaults and Gothic drop-work 
on the ceiling of this huge and dreary apailment. 

“ What are the orders and signs of my watch ? ” answered 
Quentin, m the same suppressed lone. 

“Is your harquclmss loaded?" replied Oliver, without 
answering his query. 

“That,” answered Quentin, “is soon done”; and pro¬ 
ceeded to chaige his weapon, and to light the slow match 
(by whit'll when necessary it was discharged) at the embers 
of a wood fire, which was expiling in the huge hall chimney 
— a chimney itself so large, that it might have been calk'd a 
Gothic closet or chapel appertaining to the hall. 

When this was performed, Oliver told him that he was 
ignorant ol one of the high privileges of his own corps, 
which only icccivcd orders from the King in person, or the 
■ High Constable of France, in lieu of their own officers. 
“ You are placed here by his Majesty’s command, young 
man,”added Oliver, “and you will not be long here without 
knowing wherefore you are summoned. Meantime your 
wink extends along this gallery. You are permitted to stand 
still while you list, but on no account to sit down, or quit 
your weapon. You are not to sing aloud, or whistle, upon 
any account,, but you may, if you list, mutter some of the 

1 Paladins, i.c. Charlemagne’s peers, the most renowned of whom 
wes Otlando or Roland. See the French Lpic Chanson de Roland. 
1 In word is ultimately from Latin pa/aiinus, and so a knight ol 
iJk_ loyal household. It has come to mean any distinguished warrior, 
as in Chap. n. 

2 t harleuiagne, I suppose on account of his unsparing rigour to the 
Saxon; ami oiliei heathens, was accounted a saint during the dark ages; 
ami Loins XL, as one of his successors, humancd his shune with 
peculiar observance.—S cot r. 
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Church’s prayers, or what else you list that has .110 offence 
in it, in-a low voice. Farewell, and keep good watcjj.”' - - 
' u 'Good^ watch! ” thought the youthful soldier as :his 
guide stole away from him with' that noiseless gliding step; 
which was peculiar to him, end vanished through a^sicte, 
door behind the arras- “ Good watch! but upon whom#* 
and against whom?—for what, save bats or rats, are there: 
here to contend with, unless these grim old representative^" 
of humanity should start into life for the disturbance v of 
my guard? Well, it is my duty, 1 suppose, and 1 must, 
perform it.” . 

With the vigorous purpose of discharging his duty, eveif 
to the very rigour, he tried to while away the time witlx 
some of the pious hymns which he had learned in the convent 
in which he had found shelter after the death of his father 
—allowing in his own mind that, but for the chunge'of 
a novice’s frock for the rich military dress which he now; 
wore, his soldierly walk in the royal gallery of Fiance, 
resembled greatly those of which he had tired excessively' 
in v the cloistered seclusion of Aberbrothick. * ^ 

Presently, as if to convince himself he now belonged 
not to the cell but to the world, he chanted to himself, but, 
in such tone as not to exceed the licence given to him, 
some of the ancient rude ballads which the old family 
harper had taught him, of the defeat of the Danes , at 
Aberlemno and Forres, the murder of King Duffus 1 at 
Forfar, and other pithy sonnets and lays, which apper¬ 
tained to the history of his distant native country, and 
particularly of the district to which he belonged. This 
wore away a considerable space of time, and it was now more 
than two hours past noon, when Quentin was reminded by 
his appetite that the good fathers of Aberbrothitk, however 
strict in demanding his attendance upon the hours of 
devotion, were no less punctual in summoning him to 
those of refection; whereas here, in the interior of a royal 
palace, after a morning spent in exercise, and a noon 
exhausted m dutyj- no man seemed to consider it as-ja 

1 Duffus died' at Ferres, not Forfar: murdered, the old chronicles 
say, but modern authorities say, defeated and slain by a rival. 0 Duffus'*’ 
is a Latinised ,fmn> of < c Duff ”, or ‘‘Pubh,” 
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natural consequence that he must be impatient for his 
dinner. 

There are, however, charms in sweet sounds which 
cari lull to rest even the natural feelings of impatience, 
by which Quentin was now visited. At the opposite ex¬ 
tremities of the long hall, or gallery, were two large doors, 
ornamented with heavy aichitraves, probably opening into 
different suites of apartments, to which the gallery served as a 
medium of mutual communication. As the sentinel directed 
his solitary walk betwixt these two entrances, which formed 
the boundary of his duty, he was startled by a strain of 
music, which was suddenly waked near one of those doors, 
and which, at least in his imagination, was a combination 
of the same lute aid voice by which he had been enchanted 
on the preceding day. All the dreams of yesterday morn¬ 
ing, so much weakened by the agitating circumstances 
which he had since undergone, again rose more vivid from 
■ their slumber, and, planted on the spot where his ear 
Could most conveniently drink in the sounds, Quentin 
.remained, with his harquebuss shouldered, his mouth half 
open, ear, eye, and soul directed to the spot, rather the 
picture of a sentinel than a living form,—without any other 
idea than that of catching, if possible, each passing sound of 
the dulcet melody. 

These delightful sounds were but partially heard—they 
languished, lingered, ceased entirely, and were from time to 
,time renewed after uncertain intervals. But, besides that 

* music, like beauty, is often most delightful, or at least 
most interesting to the imagination, when its charms are 

- but partially displayed, and the imagination is left to fill up 
what is from distance but imperfectly detailed, Quentin had 
matter enough to fill up his reverie during the intervals of 
fascination. He could not doubt, from the report of his 
uncle’s comrades, and the scene which had passed in the 

* presence-chamber that morning, that the siren who thus 
, delighted his ears, was not, as he had profanely supposed, the 
daughter or kinswoman of a base cabaretier , but the same 

* disguised and distressed Countess, for whose cause Kings 
and Princes were now about to buckle on armour, and put 
lance in rest. A huncjjred wild dreams, such as romantic 

M. q. d, 
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and.adyenturous^youth,,readily nourish eel in alorpantic .and 
adventurous' age, chased, from’ His - eyes" the;- bodily.jiresent- 
ment of the actual scene, and substituted : their 
wildering delusions, when at once, and rudely, they^tyeYe 
banished by a rough grasp laid upon his weapon, ;%i4 
a harsh voice which exclaimed, close to his ear, ' “Ha* 
Pasques-dicit , Sir Squire, methinks you keep sleepy r wanf 
here l” ■ . 


The voice was the tuneless, yet impressive and ironical 
tone of Maitre Pierre, and Quentin, suddenly recalled' 
to himself, saw, with shame and fear, that he had^'in 
his reverie, permitted Louis himself—entering probably by. 
some secret door, and gliding along by the wall, or behind 
the tapestry—to approach him so nearly as almost to master 
his weapon. 

The first impulse of his surprise was to free his hafiju^ 
buss by a violent exertion, which made the King stagger 
backward into the hall. His next apprehension was, that? 
in obeying the animal instinct, as it may be termed, wlpchr 
prompts a brave man to resist an attempt to disarm, ht$| 
he had aggravated, by a personal struggle with the King* 
the displeasure produced by the negligence with which 
had performed his duty upon guard; and, under 
impression, he recovered his harquebuss without alrnbgj 
knowing what he did, and, having again shouldered;-!!! 
stood motionless before the Monarch, whom he had reason 
to Conclude he had mortally offended. . ^ 

Louis, whose tyrannical disposition was less founded:o§ 
natural ferocity or cruelty of temper, than on cold-bloodejj 
policy and jealous suspicion, had, nevertheless, a shar^ 
- of, that caustic severity which would have made him £ 
despot in private conversation, and always seemed |q 
enjoy the' pain which he inflicted on occasions like .tf(§ 
presents "But' he did not push his triumph far, and cpj§* 
tented himself with saying,—“Thy service of the morning 
hath already overpaid some negligence in so young a soldier 
—Hast thoti .dined ?” 


*■ Quentin; who rather looked to be sent to the Prdvost^l 
Marshal^ than-greeted with such a compliment, answer®' 
humbly in negative. - * k ' 
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• “ Pborlad,” said Louis, in' a' sbftpr totfh'e' than he usually',' 
spoke' ih,' “ hunger hath%Kide him <Jrow^y,~f-I" know thine 
ap^c4t$ is a Wolf/' he continued; “and’I'tt save thee 
froin ofie 'wild beast as thou didst me from anotherthou 



bo jarlie" Scot.” 

■v "' ]Ht would not for another kingdom be the pasty which 
$botild encounter thee after such a vigil,” said the King j 
but the question now is, not of thy dinner, but of my 
Qwru -I admit to my table this day, and in strict privacy, 
the" Cardinal Balue and this Burgundian—-this Count de. 
!Cr£ve,coeur, and something may chance—the devil is most 
3&tisy when foes meet on terms of truce.” 

? He stopped, and remained silent, with a deep and 
JdoOmy look. As the King was in no haste to proceed, 
|&uentin at length ventured to ask what his duty was to be 
i|h these circumstances. 

To keep watch at the beauffet, with thy loaded 
Sapon,” said Louis; “ and if there is treason, to shoot 
genie traitor dead.” '■ ■■• 

& Treason, Sire ! and in this guarded Castle! ” exclaimed 
forward. • 

S"You think it impossible,” said the King, not offended,. 
jpT'would seem, by his frankness; “ but, our history has 
phown that treason can creep into an auger-hole.*—Treason 
Excluded by guards! O thou silly boy! —quiz existodiat 
wpsos custodes 1 —who shall exclude the treason of those very 
%arders ? ” , " ' . 

“Their Scottish honour,” answered Durward, boldly. - ’ 

, “Tru^; r^ost right—thou pleasest me,” said therTCing, 
eerfully; “the Scottish honour was ever truei and Thrust 
if accordingly. But treason ! ”—Here he relapsed into His 
fqtmer gloomy mood, and traversed the apartment with 
unequal steps—“ She sits at our feasts, she sparkles in our 

I* Who is to guard the guards themselves? Sctftt slightly Varies the. 

which is from Juvenal, Sat. vi. 347sq. i>\. 

' Pone seram, cohibe; sed quis custodiet^ips^s 

' CuModes.” ' * " ■* 


(Star**. 
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bowls, she wears the beard of our counsellors, the smiles 
of our courtiers, the crazy laugh of our jesters—above all, 
she lies hid under the friendly air of a reconciled enemy. 
Louis of Orleans trusted John of Burgundy—he was mur- 
deied in the Rue Barbette. John of Burgundy trusted the 
faction of Orleans—lie was murdered on the Bridge of 
Montereau.—1 will trust no one—no one. Hark ye; I will 
keep my eye on that insolent Count; ay, and on the 
Churchman too, whom I hold not too faithful. When I say, 
Ecossc, en avant , shoot Crevecoeur dead on the spot.” 

“It is my duty,” said Quentin, “your Majesty’s life 
being endangered.’’ 

“ Certainly—1 mean it no otherwise,” said the King.— 
“ What should I get by slaying this insolent soldier?---Were 
it the Constable Saint Paul indeed ”—Here he paused, as 
if he thought he had said a word too much, but resumed, 
laughing, “There’s our brother-in-law, James of Scotland 1 — 
your own James, Quentin—poniarded the Douglas when 
on a hospitable visit, within his own royal castle of Skirling.” 

“Of Stirling,” said Quentin, “and so please your high¬ 
ness.—It was a deed of which came little good.” 

“ Stirling call you the castle ? ” said the King, overlook¬ 
ing the latter part of Quentin’s speech—“Well, let it be- 
Stirling—the name is nothing to the purpose. But I medi J 
tate no injury to these men—none—It would serve me 
nothing. They may not purpose equally fair by rae r ^' 
I rely on thy harquebuss.” 

“ I shall be prompt at the signal,” said Quentin; “ bufc 
yet ”- 

“You hesitate,” said the King. “Speak out—I give 
thee full leave. From such as thou art, hints may be 
caught that are right valuable.” , 

“ I would only presume to say,” replied Quentin, “ that 
your Majesty having occasion to distrust this Burgundian, 

1 James II. of Scotland. The House of Stewart and the House 
of Douglas were struggling for supreme power. In 1452 Douglas, 
under a safe-conduct, visited James, and, refusing to break his league 
with Ross and Cuwford, was suddenly stabbed by James. See Scott’s 
lain of a Grandfather , Chap. xxi. Hume Brown’s History of Scotland^ 

I- «3?-' ' , ‘ “ ’ * 
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I marvel that you suffer hyii to approach so near your 
person, and that in privacy.” 

“O, content you, Sir Squire,” said the King. “There 
are some dangers, which, when they are braved, disappear, 
and which yet, when there is an obvious and apparent 
dread of them displayed, become certain and inevitable. 
When I walk boldly up to a surly mastiff, and caress him, 
it is ten to one I soothe aim to good temper; if 1 show 
fear of him, he flies on me and rends me. I will be thus 
far frank with thee—It concerns me nearly that this man 
returns not to his headlong master in a resentful humour. 
I run my risk, therefore. I have never shunned to expose 
my life for the weal of my kingdom —Follow me.” 

Louis led his young Life-guards-man, for whom he 
seemed to have taken a special favour, through the side- 
door by which he had himself entered, saving, as he showed 
it him, l< He who would thrive at Court must know the 
private wickets and concealed staircases—ay, and the traps 
and pitfalls of the palace, as well as the principal entrances, 
folding-doors, and portals.” 

After several turns and passages, the King entered a 
small vaulted room, where a table was prepared for dinner 
with three covers. The whole furniture and arrangements 
.'of the room were plain almost to meanness. A beauffet, or 
folding and movable cupboard, held a few pieces of gold 
. and silver plate, and was the only article in the chamber 
which had, in the slightest degree, the appearance of 
•royalty. Behind this cupboard, and completely hidden by 
it, was the post which Louis assigned to Quentin Durward; 
and after having ascertained, by going to different parts of 
the room, that he was invisible from all quarters, he gave 
him his •last* 1 charge—“Remember the word, Ecosse , en 
avant; and so soon as ever I utter these sounds, throw down 
the screen—spare not for cup or goblet, and be sure thou take 
good aim at Crevecoeur—If thy piece fail, cling to him, and 
- use thy knife—Oliver and I can deal with the Cardinal.” 

Having thus spoken, he whistled aloud, and summoned 
.into the apartment Oliver, who was premier-valet of the 
chamber as well as barber, and who, in fact, performed all 
offices immediately connected with the King’s person, and 
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who now appeared, attended., ,|>y two old men, who were, 
the only assistants or waiters at the royal table. So soon 
as the King had taken his place, the visitors were admitted ;., 
and Quentin, though himself unseen, was so situated at to 
remark all the particulars of the interview. 

The King welcomed his visitors with a degree of cor-; 
diality, which Quentin had the utmost difficulty to reebn£ii&; 
with the directions which he had previously received"/ 
and the purpose for which he stood behind the beajtlflfeffc’ 
with his deadly weapon in readiness. Not only did Lquis* 
appear totally free from apprehension of any kind, hut 
one would have supposed that those visitors whom h^_ 
had done the high honour to admit to his table, were; 
the very persons in whom he could most unreservedly* 
confide, and whom he was most willing to honour. Nothing" 
could be more dignified, and at the same time mo£e; 
courteous, than his demeanour. While all around hijS*/ 
including even his own dress, was far beneath the splendour;*: 
which the petty princes of the kingdom displayed in tfyelr 
festivities, his own language and manners were thosjM 
of a mighty Sovereign in his most condescending moo.3^ 
Quentin was tempted to suppose, either that the whole, bS 
his previous conversation with Louis had been a dreaSf^ 
or that the dutiful demeanour of the Cardinal, and tK$ 
frank, open, and gallant bearing of the Burgundian nobld^ 
had entirely erased the King’s suspicion. 

’ But whilst the guests, in obedience to the King, wer^> 
in the act of placing themselves at the table, his Majesty; 1 
darted one keen glance on them, and then instantly direct^? 
his look, to Quentin’s post. This was done in an instant £ 
but the glance conveyed so much doubt and hatred towards) 
bis guests, such a peremptory injunction on Quentin to'b|; 
watchful in attendance, and prompt in execution, that ff.o^ 
room was left for doubting that the sentiments of Ln§i§j 
edntinue^ tipaltered, and his apprehensions unabated, \ 
was, th^efore, ipore than ever astonished at the deep ^eft’ 
tinder which that Monarch was able to conceal the moy^ 
’ ments of his jealous disposition. " * 

■ Appearing to have entirely forgotten the language 
i- ^vecceujCmLd * held towards him in the fape of his 
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the* King conversed with him of old times, of events which 
had pOturred during h?.s own exile in the territories of 
Burgundy, and enquired* respecting all the nobles with 
Whpm fie had been then familiar, as if that petiod had 
‘ inched been the h ippiest of his life, and as if he retained 
.Inwards all who had contributed to soften the term of his 
the kindest ind mo t giateful sentiments 
s. To an ambassador of another nation,” he said, “I 
would have thiown something of state into our reception, 
tbu£ to an old fnend, who often shared my board at the 
drastic of Genappcs 1 , I wished to show myself, as I love 
best to livt old Louis of Vdois, as simple and plain as any 
s Of hi£ P m in Indauds But I dnec ted them to make some 
v better ch^tr tlun ordinary for you, Sir Count, for I know 
your Buigundnn provub, ‘ Mi tux jault Ion tepas qta hi 
and therefore I bid them have some caie of our 
table For our wine, you know well it is the subject of an 
$fOld emulation betwixt 1 lance and Burgundy, which we will 
P puscntly reconcile, for I will drink to you in Burgundy, 
&and you, Sir Count, shill pledge me 111 Champagne—Here, 
« OUver, let nit have a cup of Vin {fAiewrc” , and he 
^hummed gaily a song then well known - 

&SL ** luxerre est la bonson des hois " 

|**Here, Sir Count, I drink to the health of the noble 
jrDuke of Bui gundy, our kind and loving cousin.—Oliver, 
^replenish yon golden cup with Vtn de Rheims , and give it to 
»\ht Count on your knee—he represents our loving brother. 
* — My Lord Cardinal, we will ourself fill your cup,” 

„ * “You have already, Sire, even to overflowing," said the 
1 Cardinal, wi h the lowly mien of a favourite towards an 
Indulgent master 

“Because wc know that your Eminence can carry it 
f with a steady hand,” said Louis. u But which side do you 
Espouse in the great controversy—Sillery 9 or Auxerre— 
Stance or Burgundy?” 

$7 1 During his residence m Bui gundy, m his father^ lifetime, 

^Genapjies was the usual abode of Louis This period of exile ik 
f-bften alluded to in the novel — ScoiT i 

«" ^ * fcillery, a village hear Rheims, famous for its chafttgagoe, Auxerre 
1? \\\ puigundy. 
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“1 will stand neutral, Sire/’ said the Cardinal, “and 
replenish my cup with Auvcrnat.” 

“A neutral has a perilous part to sustain/’ said the 
King; but as he observed the Cardinal colour somewhat, 
he glided from the subject, and added, “ But you prefer the 
Auvcrnat, because it is so noble a wine it endures not 
water.—You, Sir Count, hesitate to empty your cup. I 
trust you have found no national bitterness at the bottom/’ 

“I would, Sir/’ said the Count de Crevecccur, “that'all 
national quarrels could be as pleasantly ended as the rivalry 
betwixt our vineyards.” 

“With time, Sir Count/’ answered the King, “with 
time —such time as you have taken to your diaught of 
Champagne.—And now that it is finished, favour me by 
putting the goblet in your bosom, and keeping it as a pledge 
of our regard. It is not to every one that we would part 
with it. It belonged of yore to that terror of France, 
Henry V. of England, and was taken when Rouen was 
teduced, and those islanders expelled from Normandy by 
the joint arms of France and Burgundy. It cannot be 
better bestowed than on a noble and valiant Buigundian, 
who well knows that on the union of these two nations 
depends the continuance of the freedom of the Continent 
from the English yoke.” 

The Count made a suitable answer, and Louis gave 
unrestrained way to the satirical gaiety of disposition which 
sometimes enlivened the darker shades of his character. 
Leading, of course, the conversation, his remarks, always 
shrewd and caustic, and often actually witty, were seldom 
good-natured, and the anecdotes with which he illus¬ 
trated them were often more humorous than delicate; 
but in no one word, syllable, or letter, did lift bofaay the 
state of mind of one who, apprehensive of assassination, 
hath in his apartment an armed soldier, with his piece 
loaded, in oilier to prevent or anticipate an attack on his 
person. * 

The Count Of Crevecceur gave frankly in to the King’s 
humour; while the smooth churchman laughed at every 
jest, and enhanced every ludicrous idea, without exhibiting 
any siiame at%xpressions which made the rustic young Scot 
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blush even in his place of concealment 1 . In about an 
hour and a half the tables were drawn; and the King, 
taking courteous leave of his guests, gave the signal that it 
was liis desire to be alone. 

So soon as all, even Oliver, had retired, he called 
f Quentin from his place of concealment; but with a voice 
so faint, that the youth could scarce believe it to be the 
same which had so lately given animation to the jest, and 
zest to the tale. As he approached, he saw an equal 
change in his countenance. The light of assumed vivacity 
had left the King’s eyes, the smile had deserted his face, 
and he exhibited all the fatigue of a celebrated actor, when 
he has finished the exhausting representation of some 
favourite character, in which, while upon the stage, he had 
displayed the utmost vivacity. 

“Thy watch is not yet over,” said he to Quentin— 
“refresh thyself for an instant—yonder table affords the 
means—I will then instruct thee in thy farther duty. Mean¬ 
while, it is ill talking between a full man and a fasting 2 .” 

He threw himself back on his seat, covered his brow 
with his hand, and was silent. 

1 The nature of Louis Xlth’s coarse humour may be guessed at 
by those who have perused the “Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” which 
are grosser than most similar collections of the age.—ScO'rr. 

2 For the historical setting of this pioverb, used by the Douglas 
mentioned above, see Scott’s Tales oj a G; euu/fai fur, Chap, xxi. 
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Painters show Cupid blind—TTath Hymen eyes? 

Or is his sight warp’d by those spectacles 
Which parents, guardians, and advisers lend him, 

That he may look through them on lands and mansions, 

On jewels, gold, and all sucli lich dotations, 

And see their value ten times magnified ?— 

Methinks ’Lwill brook a question. 

The Miseries of Enforced Marriage. ' 

‘ r ’ 

1 • «' ^ 

Louis the XI.th of France, though the sovereign irj 

Europe who was fondest and most jealous of power, desired 
only its substantial enjoyment; and though he knew welt 
enough, and at times exacted strictly, the observances due; 
to his rank, was in general singularly careless of show. - 
Iii a prince of sounder moral qualities, the familiarity 
with which he invited subjects to his board—nay, occa-i 
sionally sat at theirs—must have been highly popular; and 
even such as he was, the King’s homeliness of manners 
atoned for many of his vices with that class of his subjects 
who were Jjppjt particularly exposed to the consequences of 
his suspicion and jealousy. The tiers etat, or commons of 
France, who rose to more opulence and consequence under 
the reign cQ? this sagacious Prince, respected his person^ 
thoitgh they Ipyed him not; and it was resting on their sup* 
port that; h^’^ r as enabled to make his party good agaipsj 
the hatred pi t^emobles, who conceived that he diminished 
, the- honour oftthq French crown, and obscured their pwh 
splendid A r#iiages?^y: that very neglect of form , which 
gratified thO^feehS aiid commons. 
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K With patience, which most other princes , would, have 



^itu 'yatisfied %he keenness of a youthful appetjte v . It rhay 
T bp,-supposed, however, that Quentin had too much .sense 
^'and, prudence to put the royal patience to a long or tedious 
Jifirfbf; and indeed he was repeatedly desirous td break off 
lSi| .repast ere Louis would permit him. “ 1 see it in thine 
^yp,” he said, good-naturedly, “that thy courage is not half 
^abated. Go on—God and Saint Dennis!—charge again. 

tell thee that meat and mass” (crossing himself) *‘ne 
^hindered the work of a good Christian man. Take a c 
?bf Vine; but mind thou be cautious of the wine-j>ot 
£the vice of thy countrymen, as well as of the English, who, 
Hacking that folly, arc the choicest soldiers ever wore armour, 
j/And now wash speedily—forget not thy bencdicite , and follow 


never 
cup 
it is 


pTne. 


.Quentin obeyed, and, conducted by a different, but as 
Cmazelike an approach as he had formerly passed, he followed 
ILouis into the Hall of Roland. 

8 “Take notice,” said the King, imperatively, “thou hast 
faj&ver left this post—let that be tliine answer to thy kihsman 
jVnd comrades—and, hark thee, to bind the recollection on 
sJthy memory, T give thee this gold chain” (flinging on hrs 
; arm one of considerable value). “ If I go not brave myself, 
those whom I trust have ever the means to ruffle it with the 
tbest. But, when such chains as these bind not the tongue 
Jrorn wagging too freely, my gossip, L’Hermite, hath an 
Amulet for the throat, which never fails to work'a certain 
[cure. And now attend.—No man, save Oliver or I.myself, 
Tenters here this evening; but ladies will cpme hither, 
'perhaps from the one extremity of the hafl,“ perhaps from 
{the other, perhaps one from each. You may answer if they 
l address you, but, being on duty, your answer must be brief; 
ijhnd you must neither address them in your fprn, rior engage 
-.in any prolonged discourse. But hearken to%hat they say. 
I Tbine ears, as well as thy hands, are mine—I’ haVe bdiight 
lA^cej body and soul. Therefore, if thou hearcst aught Of 
conversation, tHou must retaiii it iii metnor^ until it is 
to pie, and then Cprgep^^, tiiviv.I. tbink 
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better on it, it will be be*t that thou pass for a Scottish 
recruit, who hath come straight down from.his mountains, 
and hath not yet acquired our most Christian language 1 .— 
Right.—So, if they speak to thee, thou wilt not answer— 
this will free you from embarrassment, and lead them to 
converse without regard to your presence. You understand 
me. -harebell. lie wary, and thou hast a friend.” 

The King had scarce spoken these words ere he disap¬ 
peared behind the arias, leaving Quentin to meditate on 
what he had seen and heard. The youth was in one of 
those situations from which it is pleasanter to look forward 
than to look back ; for the rellection that he had been 
planted like a marksman in a thicket who watches for a 
stag, to take the life of the noble Count of Crevecceur, had*, 
in it nothing ennobling. It was very true, that the King’s 
measures seemed on this occasion merely cautionary and 
defensive ; but how did the youth know but he might be 
soon commanded on some offensive operation of the same 
kind? This would be an unpleasant crisis, since it was 
plain, from the character of his master, that there would be 
destruction in refusing, while his honour told him there 
would be disgrace in complying. He turned his thoughts 
from this subject of rellection, with the sage consolation so 
often adopted by youth when prospective dangers intrude 
themselves on their mind, that it was time enough to think 
what was to be done when the emergence actually arrived, 
and that sufficient lor the day was the evil thereof. 

Quentin made use of this sedative reflection the more 
easily, that the last commands of the King had given him 
something more agreeable to think of than his own con¬ 
dition. The Lady of the Lute was certainly one of those 
to whom his attention was to be dedicated; and J welkin his 
mind did he promise to obey one part of the King’s man¬ 
date, and listen with diligence to every word that might- 
drop from her, lips, that he might know if the magic of her 
conversation equalled that of her music. But with as much 
sincerity did he sw^ar to himself, that no part of her dis¬ 
course should be reported by him to the King, which might 
affect the lair speaker otherwise than favourably. 

^ French. See Chap. v. 
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Meantime, there was no fear of his again slumbering on 
his post. Each passing breath of wind, which, finding its 
way through the open lattice, waved the old arras, sounded 
like the approach of the fair object of his expectation. He 
felt, in short, all that mysterious anxiety, and eagerness of 
expectation, which is always the companion of love, and 
sometimes hath a considerable share in creating it. 

At length, a door actually creaked and jingled (for the 
doors even of palaces did not in the fifteenth century turn 
on their hinges so noiseless as ours); but, alas! it was not 
at that end of the hall from which the lute had been heard. 
It opened, however, and a female figure entered, followed by 
two other,-, whom she directed by a sign to remain without, 
while she herself came forward into the hall, by her 
imperfect and unequal gait, which showed to peculiar dis¬ 
advantage as she traversed this long gallery, Quentin at once 
recognised the Princess Joan, and, with the respect which 
became his situation, drew himself up in a fitting attitude of 
silent vigilance, and lowered his weapon to her as she passed. 
She acknowledged the courtesy by a gracious inclination of 
her head, and he had an opportunity of seeing her coun¬ 
tenance more distinctly than he had in the morning. 

There was little in the features of this ill-fated Princess 
to atone for the misfortune of her shape and gait. Her 
face was, indeed, by no means disagreeable in itself, though 
destitute of beauty; and there was a meek expression of 
suffering patience in her large blue eyes, which were com¬ 
monly fixed upon the ground. Put besides that she was 
extremely pallid in complexion, her skin had the yellowish 
discoloured tinge which accompanies habitual bad health; 
and though her teeth were white and regular, her lips were 
thin gnd ^ale. The Princess had a profusion of flaxen 
hair, but it was so light-coloured, as to be almost of a 
bluish tinge; and her tire-woman, who doubtless considered 
the luxuriance of her mistress’s tresses as a beauty, had not 
greatly improved matters, by arranging them in curls around 
her pale countenance, to which they added an expression 
almost corpse-like and unearthly. To make matters still 
worse, she had chosen a vest or cymar of a pale-green silk, 
which gave her, on the whole, a ghastly and even spectral 
appearance. 
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While Quentin followed this singular apparition with? 
eyes in which curiosity was blended with compassion, for 
every look and motion of the Princess seemed to call fori 
the latter feeling, two ladies entered from the upper erid bP 


the apartment. % .Vj 

One of these was the young person who, upon Louis 1 # 
summons, had served him with fruit, while Quentin matfe 
his memorable breakfast at the Fleur-de-Lys. Invested* 
now with all the mysterious dignity belonging to the nymph, 
of the veil and lute, and proved, besides (at least in': 
Quentin’s estimation), to be the high born heiress of a rich^ 
earldom, her beauty made ten times the impression uporiC 
him which it had done when he beheld in her one whom"' 
he deemed the daughter of a paltry inn keeper, in attend 
dance upon a rich .and humorous old burgher. He now ? 
wondered what fascination could ever have concealed from? 
him her real character. Yet her dress was nearly as simple", 
as before, being a suit of deep mourning, without any’ 
.lnaments. Her head-dress was hut a veil of crape, which? 
was entirely thrown hack, so as to leave her face uncovered;?* 
and it was only Quentin’s knowledge of her actual ranlf/! 
which gave in his estimation new elegance to her beautiful 1 
shape, a dignity to her step which had before remained* 
unnoticed, and to her regular features, brilliant complexion,? 
and dazzling eyes, an air of conscious nobleness, that en¬ 
hanced their beauty. 

Had death been the penalty, Durward must needs have 
rendered to this beauty and her companion the same 
homage which he had just paid to the royalty of the 
Princess. They received it as those who were accustomed 
to the deference of inferiors, and returned it with courtesy fe 
but he thought—perhaps it was but a youthful vision r~that- 
the young lady coloured slightly, kept her eyes on the? 
ground, and seemed embarrassed, though in a triflings 
degree, as. she returned his military salutation. This must,; 
have been owing to her recollection of the audacious* 
stranger id the neighbouring turret at the Fleur-de-Lysp; 
but did ‘ that discomposure express displeasure ? Thi#; 
question naiT no. means to determine. 

,Tne companion* of' the youthful Countess, dressed like: 
herself simply, andHn deep mourning, was at the age 
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women are apt,to cHri^:\triost dosely to’tbat 'repiitation tor 
be4uty‘ ;which lias for -years' been diminishing. She Had 
Still ;*em ai ns "enough to show what the power of her chajttns 
Im&'dhee have been, and, remembering past triumphs, it 
Rva§ evident from her manner that she had not relinquished 
(lie, pretensions to future conquests. She was'tall and 
^r|fceful, though somewhat haughty in her deportment, and" 
Irbtprned the salute of Quentin with a smile of gracious 
condescension, whispering, the next instant, something into. 
?her companion’s ear, who turned towards the soldier, as 
•|f‘ to comply with some hint from the elder lady, but 
•Answered, nevertheless, without raising her eyes. Quentin 
Could not help suspecting that the observation called on 
‘0ie young lady to notice his own good mien; and he was 
II do not know why) pleased with the idea, that the party 
Referred to did not choose to look at him, in order t6 
.Verify with her own eyes the truth of the observation, 
probably he thought there was already a sort of mysterious 
^connexion beginning to exist between them, which gave 
importance to the slightest trifle. . ‘ ' 

r\, , This reflection was momentary, for he was instantly 
^rapped up in attention to the meeting of the Princess 
^Joan with these stranger ladies. She had stood still upon 
‘“their entrance, in order to receive them, conscious, perhaps, 
■that motion did not become her well; and as she, was 
somewhat embarrassed in receiving and repaying their 
1 compliments, the elder stranger, ignorant of the rank of 
the party whom she addressed, was led to pay her salutation 
in a manner, rather as if she conferred than received an 
honour through the interview. 

*‘I rejoice, madam,” she said, with a smile, which was 
"meant Jo express condescension at once and encouragement, < 
“that we are at length permitted the society .of sUch a 
Respectable person of our own sex as you appear to, be. 
;1 must, say, that my niece and I have had but little; for 
^hich to thank the hospitality of King Louis:—Nay, niece, 
%ever pluck my sleeve—I am sure I read in the looks, of 
jfchis young lady, sympathy for our sjtuatiom-r-SInce we 
% her > f a * r niadam, we have been Used little better 
‘than mere prisoners; and after a" thousand invitations to 
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throw our cause and our persons under the protection of 
France, the Most Christian King has afforded us at first 
hut a base inn for our residence, and now a corner of this 
moth-eaten palace, out of which we are only permitted to 
creep towards sunset, as if we were bats or owls, whose 
appearance in the sunshine is to be held matter of ill 
omen.” 

“I am sorry/’ said the Princess, faltering with the 
awkward embarrassment of the interview, “ that we have 
been unable, hitherto, to receive you according to your 
deserts. Your niece, I trust, is better satisfied?” 

“ Much- much belter than I can express,” answered 
the youthful Countess—“I sought but safety, and I have' 
found solitude and secrecy besides. The seclusion of our 
former residence, and the still greater solitude of that now 
assigned to us, augment, in my eye, the favour which the 
King vouchsafed to us unfortunate fugitives.” 

“ Silence, my silly cousin,” said the elder lady, “ and 
let us speak according to our conscience, since at last we 
are alone with one of our own sex—I say alone, for that 
handsome young soldier is a mere statue, since lie seems 
not to have, the use of his limbs, and I am given to 
understand he wants that of his tongue, at least in civilized 
language—I say, since no one but this lady can understand . 
us, I must own there is nothing I have regretted equal to < 
taking this French journey. I looked for a splendid recep-' 
tion, tournaments, carousals, pageants, and festivals; and ’ 
instead of which, all has been seclusion and obscurity! and 
the best society whom the King introduced to us, was a 
Bohemian vagabond, b> whose agency he directed us to 
correspond with our friends in Flanders.—Perhaps,” said 
the lady, “it is his politic intention to mew*us <ap here 
until our lives’ end, that he may seize on our estates, after 
the extinction of the ancient house of Croye. The Duke 
of Burgundy was not so cruel; he offered my niece a' 
husband, though he was a bad one.” 

“I should hate thought the veil preferable to an evil 
husband,”, said the Princess, with difficulty finding oppor¬ 
tunity to interpose a, word. . *, 

“ One would at least wish to have the choice, madam,” 
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replied the 


voluble datne. “ It is, Heaven knows, on 
"ecojunt of my niece that I speak; for myself, I have long 
laid^iside thoughts of changing my condition. I see you 
’ smuj?, but, by my halidome it is true—yet that is no Excuse 
for Ihe King, whose conduct, like his person, hath more 
. resemblance to that of old Michaud, the money-changer of 
*Ghept, than to the successor of Charlemagne.” 

u Hold 1 ” said the Princess, with some asperity in her 


( tone; “ lemember you speak of my father.” 

“Of your father!” leplied the Burgundian lady 


in 


surprise. 

“ Of my father,” repeated the Princess, with dignity. 

, **I am Joan of nance.—But fear not, madam,” she con- 
s tmued, in the gentle accent which was natural to her, “you 
^designed no offence, and I have taken none. Command 
I'my influence to render your exile, and that of this interest¬ 
ing young person, more suppoi table. Alas! it is but little 
jl nave in my power; but it is willingly offered.” 

Deep and submissive was the reverence with which the 
?G0untess Hameline de Croye, so was the elder lady tailed, 
deceived the obliging offer of the Princess’s protection. 
iShe had been long the inhabitant of Courts, was mistress of, 
t $be manners which are there acquired, and held firmly the 
established rule of courtiers of all ages, who, although their 
jiisual private conversation turns upon the vices and follies 
;pf tneir patrons, and on the injuries and neglect which they 
Themselves have sustained, never suffer such hints to drop 
*?rom them in the presence of the Sovereign or those of his 
* family. The lady was, therefore, scandalized to the last 
degiee at the mistake which had induced her to speak so 
itidecorously .in presence of the daughter of Loiiis. She 
Would hfve 'exhausted herself in expressing regret and 
(making apologies, had she not been put to silence and 
Restored to equanimity by the Princess, who requested, in 
W most gentle manner, yet which, from a Daughter 1 of 
JFrauee, had the weight of a command, that no more might 
^aid in the way either of excuse or of explanation. 

* 1 4 Princess of France. So in Chap. xv. Orleans calls himself “ft 
Quid at France.” See ** Enfants de France’* (i.e. Piidees and 
Princesses) in Littr£. 
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The Princess Joan then tobk her own chair with a 
dignity which became her, and compelled the two strangers 
to sit, one on cither hand, to which the younger consented 
with unfeigned and respectful diffidence, and the elder with 
an affectation of deep humility and deference, which was 
intended for such. They spoke together, but in such a low 
tone that the sentinel could not overhear their discourse, 
and only remarked, that the Princess seemed to bestow 
much of her regard on the younger and more interesting 
lady; and that the Countess Hamcline, though speaking a 
gieat deal more, attracted less of the Princess’s attention by 
her full flow of conversation and compliment, than did her 
kinswoman by her brief and modest replies to what was 
addressed to her. 

The conversation of the ladies had not lasted a quarter 
of an hour, when the door at the lower end of the hall 
opened, and a man entered shrouded in a riding-cloak. 
Mindful of the King’s injunction, and determined not to 
be a second time caught slumbering, Quentin instantly 
moved towards tire intruder, and, interposing between him 
and the ladies, requested him to retire instantly. 

“By whose command?* said the stranger, in a tone of 
ccHffitemptuous surprise. 

n^JBy that of the King,” said Quentin, firmly, “which I 
afft placed here to enforce.” 

“Not against Louis of Orleans,” said the Duke, dropping 
his cloak. 

The young man hesitated a moment; but how enforce* 
his orders against the first Prince of the blood, about to be 
allied, as the report now generally went, with the King’s 
own family ? 

“ Your Highness,” he said, “ is too great 4 hat your 
pleasure should be withstood by me. I trust your Highness, 
will bear me witness that I have done the duty of my post, 
so far as your will permitted.” 

“ Go to—you shall have no blame, young soldier,” said 
Orleans; and passing forward, paid his compliments to the 
Princess, with that air of constraint which always marked 
his cotirtesy when addressing her. 

“ He nad be«n dining,” he said^ “ with Dunois, and 
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understanding there was society in Roland’s Gallery, he had 
ventured on the freedom, of adding one to the number.” 

The colour which mounted into the pale cheek of the 
unfortunate Joan, and which for the moment spread some¬ 
thing of beauty over her features, evinced that this addition 
to the) company was anything but indifferent to her. She 
hastened to present the Prince to the two ladies of Croye, 
who received him with the respect due to his eminent rank; 
and the Princess, pointing to a chair, requested him to join 
their conversation party. 

The Duke declined the freedom of assuming a seat in 
such society; but taking a cushion from one of the settles, 
he laid it at the feet of the beautiful young Countess of 
Croye, and so seated himself, that, without appearing to 
neglect the Princess, he was enabled to bestow the greater 
share of his attention on her lovely neighbour. 

At first, it seemed as if this arrangement rather pleased 
than offended his destined bride. She encouraged the 
Duke in his gallantries towards the fair stranger, and 
seemed to regard them as complimentary to herself. Rut 
the Duke of Orleans, though accustomed to subject his 
mind to the stern yoke of his uncle, when in the King’s 
presence, had enough of princely nature to induce him to 
follow his own inclinations whenever that restraint was 
withdrawn; and his high rank giving him a right to overstep 
the ordinary ceremonies, and advance at once to familiarity, 
his praises of the Countess Isabelle’s beauty became so 
* energetic, and flowed with such unrestrained freedom, 
owing perhaps to his having drunk a little more wine than 
usual—for Dunois was no enemy to the worship of Bacchus 
—that at length he seemed almost impassioned, and the 
presenct^of the Princess appeared wellnigh forgotten. 

The tone of compliment which he indulged was grateful 
only to one individual in the circle; for the Countess 
Hameline already anticipated the dignity of an alliance 
with the first Prince of the blood, by means of her whose 
birth, beauty, and large possessions, rendered such an 
ambitious consummation by no means impossible, even 
in the eyes of a less sanguine projector, could the views 

v 6f Louis XI. have, been left out of the calculation of 

<+ 
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chances. The younger Countess' listened "to the 'Duke’s 
gallantries with anxiety arid embarrassment, and,ever and 
anon turned an entreating look towards the Princes^as 
if requesting her to come to her relief. But the Wpypded 
feelings and the timidity of Joan of France rendered 
^.capable of an effort to make the conversation more general £ 
and at length, excepting a few interjectional civilities oil Hid 
Lady Hameline, it was maintained almost exclusively,^! 
the Duke' himself, though at the expense of the youq^E 
Countess of Croye, whose beauty formed the themd/of 
his high-flown eloquence. 

Nor must I forget that there was a third person* the! 
unregarded sentinel, who saw his fair visions melt away lik0: 
wax before the sun, as the Duke persevered in the w$jr$f 
tenor of his passionate discourse. At length the Countessr 
Isabelle de Croye made a determined effort to cut short, 
what was becoming intolerably disagreeable to her, espeqjMl^ 
from the pain to which the conduct of the Duke'jg)^ 
apparently subjecting the Princess. 

Addressing the latter, she said, modestly, but witn some* 
firmness, that the first boon she had to claim from hef 1 
promised protection was, “that her Highness would under*', 
take to convince the Duke of Orleans, that the ladies ,of 
Burgundy, though inferior in wit and manners to thosp ofc 
France, were not such absolute fools as to be pleased wgt&' 
no other conversation than that of extravagant compile 
ment.” . ** 

“I grieve, lady,” said the Duke, preventing the Princess^’ 
answer, “that you will satirize, in the same sentence, the ; 
beauty of the dames of Burgundy, and the sincerity of the 
knights of France. If we are hasty and extravagant in the- 
expression of our admiration, it is because Yte l<Jve as WeF 
fight, without letting cold deliberation come into our bosojfi|^ ; 
and surrender to the fair with the same rapidity with which" 
we defeat the valiant” 

“The beauty of our countrywomen,” said the yotirigl 4 
Countess, with more of reproof than she had yet venture^ 
to use t95vardsj.be* high-born suitor, “is as unfit to. clai^ 
such , triumphs, as the valpur of the men* of BurgiiriSy js 
incapable of yielding them.” ' * 
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3 t respect your paHotism. Countess/* said the Duke, 
" and the last branch of yoUr theme shall not be impugned 
by me, till a Burgundian knight shall offer feo sustain Jt with 
kfic^ in rest But for the injustice which you have done to 
4 hf’charms which your land pioduccs, I appeal from your 
!>ej^ to yourself—I ook theie, * he said, pointing to a larger 
mirror, the gift of the Venetian Republic, and then of the 
highest rarity and value, “and tell me, as you look, what is 
heart that can resist the charms there represented ? ” 
Yhe Princess, unable to sustain any longer the neglect 
Or her lover, here sunk backwards on her chair, with a sigh, 
which at once recalled the Duke from the land of romance, 
‘$nd induced the Lady Hameline to ask whether her 
•Highness found herself ill 

“A sudden pain shot through my forehead,” said the 
Princess, attempting to smile, “but I shall be presently 
better” * * 

Her increasing paleness contradicted her woids, a'nd 
t induced the Lady Hameline to call for assistance, as the 
Princess was about to faint 

^ The Duke, biting his dip, and cursing the folly which 
jfcopld not keep guaid over his tongue, ran to summon the 
Princess’s attendants, who were in the next chamber, and 
, When they came hastily, with the usual remedies, he could 
not but, as a cavaliei and to entleman, give his assistance to 
£ ipport and to reeovei her His voice, rendered almost 
tender by pity and self repioach, was the most powerful 
means of lecalhng her to huself, and just as the swpon was 
passing away, the Ling himself entcied the apartment 
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CHAPTER XIT. 


THE POLITICIAN. 

This is a lecturer so skill’d in policy, 

That (no disparagement to Satan’s cunning) 

He well might read a lesson to the devil, 

And teach the old seducer new temptations. 

Old Play, 

As Louis entered the Gallery, he bent his brows in the 
manner we have formerly described as peculiar to him, and 
sent, from under his gathered and gloomy eyebrows, a keen' 
look on all around; in darting which, as Quentin afterwards 
declared, his eyes seemed to turn so small, so fierce, and*so 
piercing, as to resemble those of an aroused adder looking 
through the bush of heath in which he lies coiled. 

When, by this momentary and sharpened glance, the 
King had reconnoitred the cause of the bustle which was in 
the apartment, his first address was to the Duke of Orleans. 

“You here, my fair cousin?” he said;—and turning to 
Quentin, added sternly, “Had you not charge?” 

“Forgive the young man, Sire,” said the Duke; “he did 
not neglect his duty; but I was inlormcd that«the«Princess 
was in this gallery.” 

“And I warrant you would not be withstood when you 
came hither to pay your court,” said the King, whose 
detestable hypocrisy persisted in representing the Duke as 
participating in a passion which was felt only on the side of 
his unhappy daughter; “and it is thus you debauch the 
sentinels of my guard, young man ?—But what cannot be 
pardoned to a gallant who only lives par amours ! ” • 
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The Duke of Orleans raised his head, as if about to 
reply, in some manner which might correct the opinion 
conveyed in the King’s observation; but the instinctive 
reverence, not to say fear, of Louis, in which he had been 
bred from childhood, chained up his voice. 

“And Joan hatli been ill?” said the King; “but do 
not be grieved, Louis; it will soon pass away; lend her 
your arm to her apartment, while I will conduct these 
straijge ladies to theirs.” 

The order was given in a tone which amounted to 
a command, and Orleans accordingly made his exit with 
the Princess at one extremity of the gallery, while the King, 
ungloving his ight hand, courteously handed the Countess 
Isabelle and her kinswoman to their apartment, which 
opened from the other. He bowed profoundly as they 
entered, and remained standing on the threshold for a minute 
after they had disappeared; then, with great composure, 
shut the door by which they had retired, and turning the 
huge key, took it from the lock and put it into his girdle,— 
an appendage which gave him still more perfectly the air of 
some old miser, who cannot journey in comfort unless he 
bear with him the key of his treasure closet. 

With slow and pensive step, and eyes fixed on the 
ground, Louis now paced towards Quentin Durward, who, 
expecting his share of the royal displeasure, viewed his 
approach with no little anxiety. 

“Thou hast done wrong,” said the King, raising his 
eyes, and fixing them firmly on him when he had come 
within a yard of him,—“thou hast done foul wrong, and 
deservest to die.—Speak not a word in defence 1—What 
hadst thou to do with Dukes or Princesses?—what with any 
thing b*t n t y order?” 

“So please your Majesty,” said the young soldier, “what 
could 1 do ? ” 

“ What couldst thou do when thy post was forcibly 
passed?” answered the King, scornfully.—“What is the 
use of that weapon on thy shoulder ? Thou shouldst have 
levelled thy piece, and if the presumptuous rebel did not 
retire on the instant, he should have died within this very 
hall! Go—pass into these farther apartments. In the 
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first thou wilt find a large staircase, which' leads to the inner 
$ailley';. there thou wilt find Oliver Dain.^ Send Jiim to 
me-r-do thou begone to thy quarters.—As thou dost value 
thy life, be not so loose of thy tongue as thou hast been 
this day slack of tby hand.” 


Well pleased to escape so easily, yet with a soul w^tch; 
revolted at the cold-blooded cruelty which the King seemed* 
to require from him in the execution of his duty, Durwartf* 
took the road indicated, hastened down stairs, and 
municated the royal pleasure to Oliver, who was waitin^fpi 
the court beneath. The wily tonsor bowed, sighed, ana- 
smiled, as, with a voice even softer than ordinary, he wished' 


the youth a good evening ; and they parted, Quentin to his', 
"quarters, and Oliver to attend the King. 

In this place, the Memoirs 3 which wc have chiefly^ 
followed in compiling this true history, were unhappily 1 
defective ; for, founded chiefly on information supplied b^ 
Quentin/ they do not convey the purport of the dialogue" 
which, in his absence, took place between the King and hftjjg 
secret counsellor. Fortunately, the Library of Hautlieif: 
contains a manuscript copy of the Ckronique Sccuidaleukc 


of Jean de Troyes, much more full than that which ha$ : 
been printed; to which are added several curious memo* 
randa, which we incline to think must have been written 1 


down by Oliver himself after the death of his master, and 1 
before he had the happiness to be rewarded with the halter 
which he had so long merited. From this we have becti’- 
able to extract a very full account of the obscure favourite's* 
conversation with Louis upon the present occasion, which’ 
throws a light upon the policy of that Prince, which wet 
might Otherwise have sought for in vain. ; 7 

When tlie favourite attendant entered the Gallery of? 
Roland, he found the King pensively seated upon the ch&hr 
which his daughter had left some minutes before. Weft? 
' 

1 The space" Between the outer walls and the keep of the castle^ 

was called the bail ley. When it was divided into two Courts, these! 1 ? 
were called the outer, and the inner bailley. 1 »\,V> 

2 The Memoirs, the information supplied by Quentin, and, ;tbe. 

Library of Hautlieu, are all imaginary. For the Library see Scptt^ 
Introduction 'to the F irst Edition of Quentin Durward. ", , 

r v * ’ L ‘ji ■**> i 
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acquainted with his temper, he glided on with his noiseless 
step until he had* just crossed the line of the King’s sight, 
so as to make him' aware of his presence, then shrank 
modestly backward and out of sight, until he should be 
summoned to speak or to listen. The Monarch’s first 
address was an unpleasant one:—“So, Oliver, your fine 
Schemes are melting lit'e snow before the south wind!— 
J pray to our Lady of Embrun that they resemble not the 
ige-heaps of which the Switzer churls tell such stories* and 
coihe rushing down upon our heads.” 

“I have heard with concern that all is not well, Sire,” 
answered Oliver. 

“Not well!” exclaimed the King, rising and hastily 
marching up and down the gallery .— u All is ill, man—and 
as ill nearly as possible;—so much for thy fond romantic 
aclvicc, that I, of all men, should become a protector of 
distressed damsels ! I tell thee Burgundy is arming, and on 
the eve of closing an alliance with England. And Edward, 
who hath his hands idle at home, will pour his thousands 
upon us through that unhappy gate of Calais, Singly, 
I might cajole or defy them; but united, united—and with 
the discontent and treachery of that villain Saint Paul!— 
&11 thy fault, Oliver, who counselled me to receive the 
women, and to use the services of that damned Bohemian 
to carry messages to their vassals.” 

L “My liege,” said Oliver, “you know my reasons. The 
Countess’s domains lie between the frontiers of Burgundy 
and Flanders—her castle is almost impregnable—her rights 
over neighbouring estates are such as, if well supported, 
Cannot but give much annoyance to Burgundy, were the 
lady but wedded to one who should be friendly to France.” 
. “Itts, n 'is a tempting bait,” said the King; “and could 
4 we have concealed her being here, we might have arranged 
such a marriage for this rich heiress as would have highly 
profited France.—But that cursed Bohemian, how couldst 
^thou recommend such a heathen hound for a commission 
Mich required trust ? ” r ' 

■v* “Please you,” said Oliver, “to remember* it, was your 
Majesty's self who trusted him too far—much farther than 
1 recommended. He would have borne a letter trustily 
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enough to the Countess’s kinsman, telling .him to hold out 
her castle, and promising speedy relief; but your Highness 
must needs put his prophetic powers to the test; and thus 
he became possessed of secrets which were worth betraying 
to Duke Charles.” 

“1 am ashamed, I am ashamed,”—said Louis. “And 
yet, Oliver, they say that these heathen people are descended 
from the sage Chaldeans 1 , who did read the mysteries of the 
stars in the plains of Shinar.” 

Well aware that his master, with all his acuteness and 
sagacity, was but the more prone to be deceived by sooth¬ 
sayers, astrologers, diviners, and all that race of pretenders 
to occult science, and that he even conceived himself to 
have some skill in these arts, Oliver dared to press this 
point no farther; and only observed that the Bohemian 
had been a bad prophet on his own account, else he would 
have avoided returning to Tours, and saved himself from 
the gallows he had merited. 

“It often happens that those who are gifted with pro¬ 
phetic knowledge,” answered Louis, with much gravity, 
“have not the power of foreseeing those events in which 
they themselves are personally interested.” 

“Under your Majesty’s favour,” replied the confidant, 
“that seems as if a man could not see his own hand by 
means of the candle which he holds, and which shows him 
every other object in the apartment.” 

“ He cannot see his own features by the light which 
shows the faces of others,” replied Louis; “ and that is the 
more faithful illustration of the case.—But this is foreign 
to my purpose at present. The Bohemian hath had his 
reward, and peace be with him.—But these ladies—Not 
only does Burgundy threaten us with war foi* hafhouring 
them, but their presence is like to interfere with my projects 
in my own family. My simple cousin of Orleans hath 
barely seen this damsel, and I venture to prophesy that the 
sight of her is like to make him less pliable in the matter of- 
his alliance with Joan.” 

<t 1 , 

1 Here u«ed, as in Daniel ii., of the wise men of Babylon, noted 
for their knowledge of the stars. Shinar was in lower Mesopotamia. 
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“Your Majesty," answered the counsellor, “may send 
the ladies of Croye back to Burgundy, and so make your 
peace with the Duke. Many might murmur at this as dis¬ 
honourable ; but if necessity demands the sacrifice” —— 

“If profit demanded the sacrifice, Oliver, the sacrifice 
should be made without hesitation,” answered the King. 
“I am an old experienced salmon, and use not to gulp the 
angler’s hook because it is busked up with a feather called 
honour. But what is worse than a lack of honour, there 
were, in returning those ladies to Burgundy, a forfeiture of 
those views of advantage which moved us to give them 
an asylum. It were heart-breaking to renounce the 
opportunity of planting a friend to ourselves, and an enemy 
to Burgundy, in the very centre of his dominions, and 
so near to the discontented cities of Flanders. Oliver, 
I cannot relinquish the advantages which our scheme *of 
marrying the maiden to a friend of our own house seems to 
hold out to 11 s.” 

“Your Majesty,” said Oliver, after a moment’s thought, 
“might confer her hand on some right trusty friend, who 
would lake all blame on himself, and serve your Majesty 
secretly, while in public you might disown him.” 

“And where am I to find such a friend?” said-Louis. 
“Were I to bestow her upon any one of our mutinous and 
ill-ruled nobles, would it not be rendering him independent? 
and hath it not been my policy for years to prevent them 
from becoming so?—Dunois indeed—him, and him only, 
1 might perchance trust.—He would fight for the crown 
of France, whatever were his condition. But honours 
and wealth change men’s natures—Even Dunois I will 
not trust.” 

“Y<jur Majesty may find others,” said Oliver, in his 
smoothest manner, and in a tone more insinuating than 
that which he usually employed in conversing with the 
King, who permitted him considerable freedom; “ men 
dependent entirely on your own grace and favour, and 
who could no more exist without your countenance than 
without sun or air—men rather of head than of action— 
men who”- 

“ Men who resemble thyself, ha! ” said King Louis.— 
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“ No, Oliver* by my faith that arrow whs too rashly shot!— 
What ! because I indulge thee with .my confidence, and let, 
thee, in jewatd, poll my lieges a little now and then* dost 
thou think it makes thee fit to be the husband ofcfhat 
beautiful vision, and a Count of the highest class to the' 
boot?—thee—thee, I say, low-born and lower-bred, whose 
wisdom is at best a sort of cunning, and whose courage is! 
more than doubtful ? ” 

“ Your Majesty imputes to me a presumption of which 
t am not guilty, in supposing me to aspire so highly,” said- 
Oliver. 

“I am glad to hear it, man,” replied the King; “and' 
truly, I hold your judgment the healthier that you disown 
such a reverie. Hut methinks thy speech sounded strangely 
in that key.—Well, to return.—I dare not wed this beauty 
to*one of my subjects—I daie not return her to Burgundy—* 
I dare not transmit her to England, or to Germany, where 
she is likely to become the prize of some one more apt^ 
to unite with JBuigundy than with France, and who would 
be more ready to discourage the honest malecontents* in 
Ghent and Liege than to yield them that wholesome 
countenance which might always find Charles the Hardy, 
enough to exercise his valour on, without stirring from his 
own domains—and they were in so ripe a humour for 
insurrection, the men of Liege in especial, that they alone,' 
well heated and supported, would find my fair cousin work 
for more than a twelvemonth;—and backed by a warlike, 
Count of Croye,—O, Oliver! the plan is too hopeful to be 
resigned without a struggle.—Cannot thy feitile brain devise 
some scheme ? ” 

Oliver paused for a long time—then at last replied, 
“What if a bridal could be accomplished betwixt Isabelle of. 
Croye, and young Adolphus, the Duke of Gueldres ? ” 

“What!” said the King, in astonishment; “sacrifices, 
her, and she, too, so lovely a creature, to the furious wretch 
who deposed, imprisoned, and has often threatened to 
murder his own father!—No, Oliver, no—that were too, 
unutterably cruel .even for you and me, who look S<L 
steadfastly to our excellent end, the peace and the welfare' 

of France, and .respect so little the means by which it » 

< \ ' 
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attained. Besides, he lies distant from us, and is detested 
by the people of Ghent and Litfge.—ISfo, no —l wilt none of 
Adolphus of Gueldres—think on some one else.” 

? invention is exhausted, Sire,” said the counsellor;* 

* “Dean remember no one who, as husband to the Countess 
’"'Of Croye, would be likely to answer your Majesty’s views. 
/He must unite such various qualities—a friend to your 
*v Majesty—an enemy to Burgundy—0/ policy enough to 

conciliate the Gauntois and Liegeois, and of valour sufficient 
' to defend his little dominions against the power of Duke 
Charles—Of noble birth besides—that your Highness insists 
upon; and of excellent and most viituous character, to the 
;J)QQt of all.” 

“Nay, Oliver,” said the King, “ 1 leaned not So much— 
Mhat is, so very much, on character; but methinks Isabelle’s 

* bridegroom should be something less publicly and generally 
' abhorred than Adolphus of Gueldres.—For example, since. 

’ I myself must suggest some one,—why not William de la 

Marck?” 

“On my halidome, Sire,” said Oliver, “I cannot 
complain of your demanding too high a standard of moral 
^excellence in the happy man, if the Wild Boar of Ardennes 
"can serve yotirtuin. De la Marck!—why, he is the most 
notorious robber and murderer on all the frontiers—excom- 
, municated by the Pope for a thousand crimes.” 

“We will have him released horn the sentence, friend 
^Oliver—Holy Church is merciful.” 

“Almost an outlaw,” continued Oliver, “and under the 
ban of the Empire 1 ,' by an ordinance of the Chamber at 
Ratisbon.” 

t “We v’ill have the ban taken off, friend Oliver,”continued 
the Kkng, m the same tone; “the Imperial Chamber will 
hehr reason.” 

* “And admitting him to be of noble birth,” said Oliver* 

1 “be hath the manners, the face, and the outward form, as 

well as the heart, of a Flemish butcher—She will never 
apeept of him." ^ 

v 1 The German Empire, or, to use the formal designation, the-Hob? 
Roman Empire of the German Nation, which lasted iron/gba to r8do* 
The Impel ial Council often met at Ratisbon. * 
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“His mode of wooing, if I mistake him not,” said Louis, 
“will render it difficult for her to make a choice.” 

“ I was far wrong indeed, when I taxed your Majesty 
with being over scrupulous,” said the counsellor. “On my 
life, the crimes of Adolphus are but virtues to those of 
l)e la Marck! -And then how is he to meet with his bride?— 
Your Majesty knows he dare not stir far from his own Forest 
of Ardennes.” 

“That must be cared for,” said the King; “and, in the 
first place, the two ladies must be acquainted privately that 
they can be no longer maintained at*this Court, except at 
the expense of a war between France and Burgundy, and 
that, unwilling to deliver them up to my fair cousin of 
Burgundy, 1 am desirous they should secretly depart from 
my dominions.” 

“They will demand to be conveyed to England,” said 
Oliver; “and we shall have her return to Flanders with an 
island lord, having a round fair face, long brown hair, and 
three thousand archers at his back.” 

“No—no,” replied the King; “we dare not (you under¬ 
stand me) so far offend our fair cousin of Burgundy as to 
let her pass to England—It would bring bis displeasure 
as certainly as our maintaining her here. No, no—to the 
safety of the Church alone we will venture to commit her; 
and the utmost we can do is to connive at the Ladies flame¬ 
line and Isabelle de Croye departing in disguise, and with 
a small retinue, to take refuge with the Bishop of Liege, 
w r ho will place the fair Isabelle for the time under the safe¬ 
guard of a convent.” 

“And if that convent protect her from William de la 
Marck, when he knows of your Majesty’s favourable inten¬ 
tions, I have mistaken the man.” * • 

“ Why, yes,” answered the King, “ thanks to our secret 
supplies of money, De la Marck hath together a handsome., 
handful of as unscrupulous soldiery as ever were outlawed; 
with which he contrives to maintain himself among the 
woods, in such a condition as makes him formidable both 
to-, the Duke of BuVgundy and the Bishop of Liege. Fie 
lacks nothing but some territory which he may call his 
ovfn;.and this being so fair an opportunity to establish. 
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himself by marriage, I think that, Pasques-dieu! he will 
find means to wm and wed, without more- than a hint 
on our part. The Duke of Burgundy will then have such 
a thorn in his side, as no lancet of our time will easily cut 
out from his flesh. The Boar of Ardennes, whom he has 
already outlawed, strengthened by the possession of that 
fair lady’s lands, castles, and seigniory, with the discontented 
Liegeois to bool, who, by my faith, will not be in that case 
unwilling to choose him for their captain and leader—let 
Charles then think of wars with France when he will, or 
rather let him bless his stars if she war not with him.-~-How 
dost thou like the scheme, Oliver, ha?” 

“ Rarely,” :.aid Oliver, “ save and except the doom 
which confers that lady on the Wild Boar of Ardennes.— 
By my halidome, saving in a little outward show of 
gallantry, Tristan, the Provost-Marshal, were the more 
proper bridegroom of the two.” 

“Anon thou didst propose Master Oliver the barber,” 
said Louis; “but friend Oliver and gossip Tristan, though 
excellent men in the way of counsel and execution, are not 
the stuff that men make Counts of. Know you not 
that the burghers of Flanders value birth in other men, 
precisely because they have it not themselves ?—A plebeian 
mob ever desire an aristocratic leader. Yonder Ked, or 
Cade 1 , or—how called they him?—in England, was fain to 
lure his rascal rout after him, by pretending to the blood of 
the Mortimers. William de la Marck comes of the blood 
of the princes of Sedan, as noble as mine own.—And now 
to business. I must determine the ladies of Croye to a 
speedy and secret flight, under sure guidance. This will 
be easily done —we have but to hint the alternative of 
surrendering them to Burgundy. Thou must find means 
to let William de la Marck know of their motions, and let 
him choose his own time and place to push his suit. 
I know a fit person to travel with them.” 

“ May I ask to whom your Majesty commits such an 
' important charge ? ” asked the tonsor. 

1 Jack Cade, an Irish adventurer, claimed to be son of the Earl 
of March, when he headed an insurrection irt 1450. 
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“To a foreigner, be sure,” replied the King; “one who 
has neither kin nor interest in France, to interfere with the 
execution of my pleasure; and who knows too little of iho 
country, and its factions, to suspect more of my purpose ttfert' 
I choose to tell him—in a word, I design to employ 
young Scot who sent you hither but now.” r 

..Oliver paused in a manner which seemed to itnply 
a doubt of the prudence of the choice-, and then added ,; 1 
“Your Majesty has reposed confidence in that stranger .boy : 
earlier than is your wont.” ' ^ ' 

“ I have my reasons,” answered* the King.—“ Thoft" 
knowest” (and he crossed himself) “my devotion for the ' 
blessed Saint Julian. I had been saying my orisons to that;, 
holy Saint late in the night before last, wherein (as he is known ,;, 


to be the guardian of travellers) I made it my humbler 
petition that he would augment my household with suchj 
.wandering foreigners as might best establish throughout Our," 
kingdom unlimited devotion to our will; and I vowed to; 
the good Saint in guerdon, that I would, in his name^l 
icceive, and relieve, and maintain them.” ‘ \ ? 


“And did Saint Julian,” said Oliver, “ send.your Majesty" 
this long-legged importation from Scotland in answer to"; 
your prayers?” V: 

, Although the barber, who well knew that his master had' 
superstition in a large proportion to his want of religion,’;; 
and that on such topics nothing was more easy than to 
offend him—although, I say, he knew the royal weakness,? 
and therefore carefully put the preceding question in the , 1 
softest and most simple tone of voice, Louis felt the 
innuendo which it contained, and regarded the speaker" 
with high displeasure. 

“ Sirrah,” he said, “ thou art well called«Oliver the * 
Devil, Miho darest thus to sport at once with thy master 
and with the blessed Saints. I tell thee, wert thou one 


grain less necessary to me, I would have thee hung up on; 
yonder oak before the Castle, as an example to all who? 
scoff at tilings,holy 1 --Know, thou infidel slave, that mine? 
eyes were no v soqp|L closed, than the blessed Saint Juliafi ‘ 
was visibly to mef^ead-ing a young man, whom he pre¬ 
sented to me, saying, that his fortune should be to escajftT 

. * , - ' . " ' ' 1 , ' * ‘ 1- * ' 
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the sword, the cord, the river, and to bring good fortune to 
the side which he should espouse, and to the adventures 
m which he should be engaged. I walked out on die 
succeeding morning, and I met wilh this youth, whose 
image I had seen in my dream. In his own country he 
hath escaped the sword, amid the massacre of his whole 
family, and here, within tue brief compass of two days, he 
hath been strangely rescued from drowning and from the 
gallows, and hath already, on a particular occasion, as 
I but lately hinted t£> thee, been of the most material 
service to me. I receive him as sent hither by Saint Julian, 
to serve m«' in the most difficult, the most dangerous, and 
even the most despeiale services.” 

The King, as he thus expressed himself, doffed his hat, 
and selecting from the numerous little leaden figures with 
which the hat-band was garnished that which represented 
Saint Julian, he placed it on the table, as was often his 
wont when some peculiar feeling of hope, or perhaps of 
remorse, happened to thrill across his mind, and, kneeling 
down before it, muttered, with an appealance of profound 
devotion, “Sonde Jtiliane , ads/s prccibus nostris / Om, ora, 
pro nobis! ” 

This was one of those ague-fits of superstitious devotion 
which often seized on Louis in such extraordinary times 
and places, that they gave one of the most sagacious 
Monarchs who ever reigned, the appearance of a madman, 
.or at least of one whose mind was shaken by some deep 
consciousness of guilt. 

While he was thus employed, his favourite looked at 
him with an expression of sarcastic contempt, which he 
scarce attempted to disguise. Indeed it was one of this 
man's peculiarities, that, in his whole intercourse with his 
master, he laid aside that fondling, purring affectation of 
officiousness and humility, which distinguished his conduct 
to others; and if lie still bore some resemblance to a cat, it 
was when the animal is on its guard,—watchful, animated, 
and alert for sudden exertion. The axus^ of this change 
was probably Oliver's consciousness that his master was 
himself too profound a hypocrite not to see through the 
hypocrisy of others. 

“The features of this youth, then, if I may presume to 
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speak,” said Oliver, “resemble those him whom your 
dream exhibited?” 

“Closely and intimately,” said the King, whose imagi¬ 
nation, like that of superstitious people in general, readily 
imposed upon itself—“I have had his horoscope cast, ■ 
besides, by Galeotli Martivalle, and I have plainly learned, 
through his art and mine own observation, that, in many 
respects, this unfriended youth has his destiny under the,.; 
same constellation with mine.” 

Whatever Oliver might think of the causes thus boldly’ 
assigned for the preference of an inexperienced stripling,, 
he dared make no farther objections, well knowing that 
Louis, who, while residing in exile, had bestowed much of 
his attention on the supposed science of judicial astrology, 
would listen to no raillery of any kind which impeached 
his skill. He therefore only replied, that he trusted thfe „■ 
youth would prove faithful in the discharge of a task so," 
delicate. 

“ We will take care he hath no opportunity to be,, 
otherwise,” said Louis; “for he shall be privy to nothing^ 
save that he is sent to escort the Ladies of Croye to the¥ 
residence of the Bishop of Liege. Of the probable inter-, 
ference of William de la Marck, he shall know as little 4s ' 
they themselves. None shall know that secret but the-, 
guide; and Tristan or thou must find one lit for our 
purpose.” 

“But in that case,” said Oliver, “judging of him from 
his country and his appearance, the young man is like to* 
stand to his arms so soon as the Wild Boar comes on them,,, 
and may not come off so easily from the tusks as he did this/ 
morning.” , & 

“ If they rend his heart-strings,” said Louis, ccrtnposedly,. 
“Saint, Julian, blessed be his name! can send me another 
in his stead. It skills as little that the messenger is slain- 
after duty is executed, as that the flask is broken wherf , 
t bffijjgte is drunk out.—Meanwhile, we must expedite the-* 
la j BPneparture. and then persuade the Count de Crkvecoeur 
tlgP has taken$>lace without our connivance; we having 
Been desirous to, restore them to the custody of our fair 
cousin, which tl*ei£; sudden departure has unhappily pre- ‘ 
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v. The Count is perhaps too wise, and hi? master too 

prejudiced, to believe it.” 

.“ Holy Mother ! ” said Louis, “ what unbelief would 
that be in Christian men 1 Hut, Oliver, they shall believe 
uSi /• We will throw into our whole conduct towards our fair 
cousin, Duke Charles, such thorough and unlimited con¬ 
fidence, that, not to believe we have been sincere with him 
in‘eyery respect, he .must be worse than an infidel. I tell 
/ thfce^ so convinced am I that I could make Charles of 
.Burgundy think of me in every respect as I would have 
. him, 1 that, were it necessary for silencing his doubts, I would 
*„-tjde unarmed, and on a palfrey, to visit him in his tent, 

. with no better guard about me than thine own simple 
person, friend Oliver.” 

X 1 “And I,” said Oliver, “though I pique not myself upon 
' managing steel i.i any other shape than that of a razor, 
: ;Would rather charge a Swiss battulipn of pikes, than I would 
^accompany your Highness upon such a visit of friendship to 

• Charles of Burgundy, when he hath so many grounds to be 
iyfreli'assured that there is enmity in your Majesty’s bosom 
^A^ainst him.” 

v.; “Thou art a fool, Oliver,” said the King, “with all thy 
^pretensions to wisdom—and art not aware that deep policy 
.must often assume the appearance of the most extreme 
./Simplicity, as courage occasionally shrouds itself under the 
.show of modest timidity. Were it needful, full surely 

* would I do what I have said — the Saints always blessing our 
.purpose, and the heavenly constellations bringing round, in 
their course, a proper conjuncture for such an exploit.” 

.: In these words did King Louis XI. give the first hint of 
/fhe extraordinary resolution which he afterwards adopted, in 
border to dupe.his great rival, the subsequent execution of 
/Which had very nearly proved his own ruin. 
t He parted with his counsellor, and presently afterwards 
went to the apartment of the Ladies of Croye. Few 
^persuasions beyond his mere licence would have been 
necessary to determine their retreat from the Court of 
"France, upon the first hint that they might not be eventually 
./protected against the Duke of Burgundy; But it was not so 
easy to induce them to choose Liege for the place of their 
retreat. 'They entreated and requested to be .transferred to 
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Bretagne or Calais, where, under protection of the Duke of 
Bretagne, or King of England, they might remain in a state 
ot safety, until the Sovereign of Burgundy should relent in his 
rigorous purpose towards them. But neither of these places 
of safety at all suited the plans of Louis, and he was at last 
successful in inducing them to adopt that which did coincide 
with them. 

The power of the Bishop of Lic'ge ‘for their defence was 
not to be questioned, since his ecclesiastical dignity gave 
him the means of protecting the fugitives against all 
Christian princes; while, on the other hand, his secular 
forces, if not numerous, seemed at least sufficient to 
defend his person, and all under his protection, horn any 
sudden violence. The difficulty was to reach the little 
Court of the Bishop in safety; but for this Louis promised 
to provide, by spreading a report that the Ladies of Croye 
had escaped from Tours by night, under fear of being 
delivered up to the Burgundian Envoy, and had taken 
their flight towards Bretagne. He also promised them the 
attendance of a small but faithful retinue, and letters to 
the commanders of such towns and fortresses as they might 
pass, with instiuetions to use every means for protecting 
and assisting them in their journey. 

The Ladies of Croye, although internally resenting the 
ungenerous and discourteous manner in which Louis thus 
deprived them of the promised asylum in his Court, were 
so far from objecting to the hasty departure which he 
proposed, that they even anticipated his project, by entreat* 
ing to be permitted to set forward that same night. The 
Lady Hameline was already tired of a place where there 
were neither admiring courtiers, nor festivities to be 
witnessed j and the Lady Isabelle thought «she*had seen 
enough to conclude, that were the temptation to become 
a little stronger, Louis XI., not satisfied with expelling them 
from his Court, would not hesitate to deliver her up to her 
irritated Suzerain, the Duke of Burgundy. Lastly, Louis 
himself readily acquiesced in their hasty departure, anxious 
to preserve peace with Duke Charles, and alarmed lest the 
beauty of Isabelle should interfere with and impede the 
favourite plan which he had formed, for bestowing the hand 
of his daughter Joan upon his cousin of Oilcans. 
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Talk not of King-—[ hcorn the poor comprukon; 

I am i sack and can command (lie dcmcins— 

At least m< n think I can; and on that thought 
1 found unbounded empire. 

Alhuwaw. 


Occupation and adventure might be said to crowd 
upon the young Scottishman with the force of a spring tide; 
for he was speedily summoned to the apartment of his 
Captain, the Lord Crawford, where, to his astonishment, he 
again beheld the King. After a few words respecting the 
honour and trust which were about to be reposed in him, 
which made Quentin internally afraid that they were again 
about to propose to him such a watch as he had kept upon 
the Count of Crevcccvur, or perhaps some duty still more 
repugnant to his feelings, he was not relieved merely, but 
delighted, with hearing that lie was selected, with the assist¬ 
ance of four others under his command, one of whom was a 
guide, lo escort the Ladies of Croye to the little Court of 
their relative, 4 he Bishop of Liege, in the safest and most 
commodious, and, at the same time, in the most secret 
manner possible. A scroll was given him, in which were 
set down directions for his guidance, for the places of halt 
(generally chosen in obscure villages, solitary monasteries, 
and situation, remote from towns), and for the general pre¬ 
cautions which lie was to attend to, especially on approach¬ 
ing the frontier ol Bui gundy. He was sufficiently supplied 
with instructions what he ought to say and do to sustain the 
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personage of the maUre d’hotel of two English ladies of 
rank, who had been on a pilgrimage to Saint Martin of 
Tours, and were about to visit the holy city of Cologne, 
worship the relics of the sage Eastern Monarchy 1 , who catne 
to adore the nativity of Bethlehem ; for under that character- 
the Ladies of Croye were to journey. 

Without having any defined notions of the cause of his 
delight, Quentin Durward’s heart leapt'for joy at the idea of 
approaching thus nearly to the person of the Beauty of the 
Turret, and in a situation which entitled him to her confi/ 
dence, since her protection was in so*grcat a degree intrusted- 
to his conduct and courage. He felt no doubt in his owrfj 
mind, that he should be her successful guide through; the 
hazards of her pilgrimage. Youth seldom thinks of dangers/, 
and bred up free, and fearless, and self-con tiding, Quentin/ 
in particular, only thought of them to defy them. 
longed to be exempted from the restraint of the Royah 
presence, that he might indulge the secret glee with whfthi; 
such unexpected tidings filled him, and which prompted’ 
him to bursts of delight which would have been totally 
unfitting for that society. 

But Louis bad not yet done with him. That cautious.. 
Monarch had to consult a counsellor of a different stamp/ 
from Oliver le Liable, and who was supposed to derive his, 
skill from the superior and astral intelligences, as men/, 
judging from their fruits, were apt to think the counsels of 
Oliver sprung from the Devil himself. 

Louis therefore led the way, followed by the impatient 
Quentin, to a separate tower of the Castle of Plessis, in ■ 
which was installed, in no small ease and splendour, the 
celebrated astrologer, poet, and philosopher, Galeotti Marti, 
or Martius, or Martivalle, a native of NarnT, in* Italy, the 
author of the famous Treatise, De Vulgo Inccgnitis 3 , and the 
subject of his age’s admiration, and of the panegyrics of 
Paulus Jovius. He had long flourished at the Court of., the ' 
celebrated, Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, from whom' 
he was id some measute decoyed by Ixmis, who grudgecL 
the Hungarian Monarch the society and the counsele/df" 


1 See Qmp- xvn. r '» 

2 Concerning tHuga unknown to the generality of mankind.V-ScOTT. 1, 

t / ■ , * 
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a sage, acounted so skilful in reading the decrees of 
Heaven. 

Martivalle was none of those ascetic, withered, pale 
professors of mystic learning of those days, who bleared 
th^if eyes over the midnight furnace, and macerated their 
bodies by out watching the polar bear 1 . He indulged in all 
courtly pleasures, and, until he grew corpulent, had excelled 
in &ll martial sports and gymnastic exercises, as well as in 
the use of arms; insomui b, that Janus Pannonius has left a 
Eatip epigram, upon a wivstling match betwixt Galeotti and 
a renowned chumpioy of that art, in the presence of the 
"Hungarian King and Couit, in which the Astrologer was 
completely victorious. 

The apartments of this courtly and martial sage were far 
Unore splendidly furnished than any which Quentm had yet 
seen in the royai pulaee; and ihe carving and ornamented 
' wood-Motk of his Ubiary, as well as the magnificence dis¬ 
played in the tapestries, showed the elegant taste of the 
jearned Italian. Out of his study one door opened to His 
^sleeping-apartment, another led to the turret which served 
as his observatoiy. A large oaken table, in the midst of 
. the chamber, was covered with a rich Turkey carpet, the 
spoils of the tent of a Pacha after the groat battle of Jaiza 2 , 
where the Astrologer had fought abreast with the valiant 
champion of Christendom, Matthias Corvinus. On the 
table lay a vaiiety of mathematical and astiological instru- 
* ments, all of the most rich materials and curious workman 
.ship. His astrolabe of silver was the gift of the Emperor of 
Germany, and his Jacob’s staff of ebony, jointed with gold, 
and curiously ini rid, was a mark of esteem from the reigning 
Pope. 

J'liege w^re various other miscellaneous articles disposed 
. on the table, or hanging around the walls; amongst others, 

1 From Mdton’s II Peuscioso , 87 sq.: 

“ Where I may oft out watch the bear 
\ With thrice-great Hermes.” 

'The meaning is to watch till daybreak, for in northern latitudes the 
C?>ndelation of the GieU Bear does not set below the horizon but 
simply disappears with the coming of daylight. 

J At Jaice in Bosnia in 1463 Matthias Corvinus saved ,1 corner 
of Bosnia irom Tuikish domination. 
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two complete suits of armour, one of mail, the other of 
plate, both of which, from their great size, seemed to call 
the gigantic Astrologer their owner, a Spanish toledo, a 
Scottish broadsword, a Turkish scimitar, with bows, quivers, 
and other warlike weapons; musical instruments of several 
different kinds; a silver crucifix, a sepulchral antique vase, 
and several of the little brazen Penates of the ancient 
heathens, with other curious nondescript articles, some of 
which, in the superstitious opinions of that period, seemed 
to be designed for magical purposes. The library of this 
singular character was of the same miscellaneous description 
with his other effects. Curious manuscripts of classical 
antiquity lay mingled with the voluminous labours of 
Christian divines, and of those painstaking sages who pro¬ 
fessed the chemical science, and proffered to guide their 
students into the most secret recesses of nature, by means 
of the Hermctical 1 Philosophy. Some were written in the 
Eastern character, and others concealed their sense or 
nonsense under the veil of hieroglyphics and cabalistic 
characters. The whole apartment, and its furniture of 
every kind, formed a scene very impressive on the fancy, 
considering the general belief then indisputably entertained 
concerning the truth of the occult sciences and that effect 
was increased by the manners and appearance of the indi¬ 
vidual himself, who, seated in a huge chair, was employed 
in curiously examining a specimen, just issued from the 
Frankfort press, of the newly invented art of printing. 

Galeotti Martivallc was a tall, bulky, yet stately man, 
considerably past his prime, and whose youthful habits of 
exercise, though still occasionally resumed, had not been 
able to contend with his natural tendency to corpulence, 
increased by sedentary ducly, and indulgence«in the 
pleasures of the table. His features, though rather over¬ 
grown, were dignified and noble, and a Santon 2 might have 
envied the dark and downward sweep of his long-descending 

1 The wisdom of the ancient Egyptians, called “ Hemmimd” from 
Hermes Trisincgi&tus (“tin ice-great Hermes’ 1 <u the quotation from 
// /Wiwroso). This was the Cl reck name of the Egyptian god Thotb, 
the reputed author of Egyptian cultuje. 

2 A Mohammedan Saint. 
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beard. His dress was a chamber-robe of the richest Genoa 
velvet, with ample sleeves, clasped with frogs of gold, and 
lined with sables. It was fastened round his middle by a 
broad belt of virgin paiciiment 1 , round which were repre¬ 
sented, in crimson characters, the signs of the zodiac. He 
rose and bowed to the King, yet with the air of one to 
Avhom such exalted society was familiar, and who was not 
at all likely, even,in the royal presence, to compromise 
the dignity then especially affected by the pursuers of 
science. 

“You are engagqj, father,” said the King, “and, as 
I think, with this new-fashioned art of multiplying manu¬ 
scripts, by the intervention of machinery. Can things of 
such mechanical and terrestrial import interest the thoughts 
of one, before whom Heaven has unrolled her own celestial 
volumes ? ” 

“My brother,” replied Martivalle,— “for so the tenant 
of til is cell must term even the King of France, when he 
deigns to visit him as a disciple,—believe me that, in con¬ 
sidering the consequences of this invention, I read with as 
certain augury, as by any combination of the heavenly 
bodies, the most awful and portentous changes. When I 
reflect with what slow and limited supplies the stream of 
science hath hitheito descended to us; how difficult to be 
obtained by those most ardent in its search ; how certain to 
be neglected by all who regard their ease; how liable to be 
diverted, or altogether dried up, by the invasions of bar- 
bausin ; can I look forward without wonder and astonish¬ 
ment, to the lot of a succeeding generation, on whom 
knowledge will descend like the first and second rain, un- 
intcirupted, unabated, unbounded; fertilizing some grounds, 
and overflowing others ; changing the whole form of social 
life; establishing and overthrowing religions; erecting and 
destroying kingdoms”- 

1 Compare Mai mio>i, in. xx. : 

“His /one, of virgin parchment thin, 

Or, as some tell, of dead man’s skin, 
hole many a planetary sign, 

Combust, and retrograde, and trine.” 

“Viigin ” —fresh, not used before. 
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“Hold, Galeotd,” said Louis,—“shall these , changes 
come in our time ? ” 1 

“No, my royal brother,” replied Martivalle; “this in¬ 
vention may be likened to a young tree, which is now newly, 
planted, but shall, in succeeding generations, bear fruit as/ 
fatal, yet as precious, as that of the Garden of Eden; the,, 
knowledge, namely, of good and evil.” 

Louis answcied, after a moment’s pause, “Let futurity, 
look to what concerns them—we arc men of this age, and 
to this age wc will coniine our care. Sufficient for the day!; 
is the evil thereof.—Tell me, hast thrwi proceeded faither in**- 
the horoscope which 1 sent to thee, and of which you made? 
me some report? 1 have brought the party hither, that yotyu- 
may use palmistry, or chiromancy, if such is your pleasure. t 
The matter is pressing.” V;/' 

The bulky Sage arose from his seat, and, approaching/, 
the young soldier, fixed on him his keen large dark eyes, as*; 
if he were in the act of internally spelling and dissecting?.; 
every lineament and feature.— blushing and borne down fc>y_ r ' 
this close examination on the part of one whose expression, 
was so reveiend at once and commanding, Quentin bent,: 
his eyes on the ground, and did not again raise them, till 
in the act of obeying the sonorous command of the 1 
Astrologer, “ Look up and be not afraid, but hold forth thy 
hand.” 


When Martivalle had inspected his palm, according to , 
the form of the mystic arts which he practised, he led the 
King some steps aside.—“My royal brother,” he said, “the ' 
physiognomy of this youth, together with the lines ini-' 
pressed ,on his hand, confirm, in a wonderful degree, the. 
report which I founded on his horoscope, as well as that 
judgment which your own proficiency in our*sut4ime arts 
induced you at once to form of him. All promises that this 
youth will bq, brave and fortunate.” 

“ x 4 nd faithful ? ” said the King; “ for valour and fortune 
square not with fidelity.” 

“ And faithful also,” said the Astrologer; “for there isf ’ 
manly firmness in look and eye, and his tinea vifre is deeply ' 
marked and clear, which indicates a true and upright/ 
adherence to tho<j6 who do benefit or lodge trust in him. '" 
But yet”—— " : . - ' 
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“But what?” said ,$he King; “father Galeotti, where¬ 
fore .do you now pahsc?” . 

“The ears of Kings,” said the Sage, “are like the 
v palates of those dainty patients, which are unable to endure 
■ the bitterness of the drugs necessary for their recovery.” 

• J. “My ears and my palate have no such niceness,” said 
I&uis; “ let me hear what is useful counsel, and swallow 

( wjhat is wholesomfc medicine. I quarrel not with the rude¬ 
ness of the one, or the harsh taste of the other. I have not 

• been cockered in wantonness or indulgence; my youth was 
one of exile and suffering. My cars are used to harsh 
counsel, and take no offence at it.” 

y “Then plainly, Sire,” replied Galeotti, “ if you have aught 
in your purposed commisnion, which—which, in short, may 
startle a scrupulous conscience—intrust it not to this youth 
—at least, not till a few years’ exercise in your service has 
made him as unscrupulous as others.” 

“And is this what you hesitated to speak, my good 
‘Galeotti? and didst thou think thy speaking it would offend 
me?” said the King. “Alack, I know that thou art well 
sensible that the path of royal policy cannot be always 
squared (as that of private life ought invariably to be) by 
the abstract maxims of religion and of morality. Wherefore 
do we, the Princes of the earth, found churches and monas¬ 
teries, make pilgrimages, undergo penances, and perform 
devotions, with which others may dispense, unless it be 
because the benefit of the public, and the welfare of our 
kingdoms, force us upon measures which grieve our con¬ 
sciences as Christians? But Heaven has , mercy—the 
Church, an unbounded stock of merits, and the intercession 
of Our Lady of Embrun, and the blessed saints, is urgent, 
everlasting* and omnipotent.”—He laid his hat on the table, 
and, devoutly kneeling before the images stuck into the hat¬ 
band, repeated, in an earnest tone, u Setnde Huberte, Sane/e 
uliane, Sancte Marline, Sancta Rosalia , Saneti quotguot 

• adestisy orate pro me peccatore /” He then smote his breast,, 
a lose, re-assumed his hat, and continued Be assured, 
good father, that whatever there may be in oqr Commission 

, of the nature at which you have hinted, the execution shall 
not be intrusted to this youth, nor shall he be privy to such 
part of,our purposfc.” 
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“In this,” said the Astrologer, “you, my royal brother, 
will walk wisely.—Something may be apprehended likewise 
from the rashness of this your young commissioner; a failing 
inherent in those of sanguine complexion. But I hold that, 
by the rules of art, this chance is not to be weighed against 
the other properties discovered from his horoscope and 
otherwise.” 

“Will this next midnight be a piopitiOus hour in which 
to commence a perilous journey?” said the King.—“See, 
here is your Ephemerides—you see the position of the moon 
in regard to Saturn, and the aseenderace of Jupiter—That 
should argue, methinks, in submission to your better art, 
success to him w ho sends forth the expedit ion at such an hour.” 

“To him who sends forth the expedition,” said the 
Astrologer, after a pause, “this conjunction doth indeed 
promise success; but, methinks, that Saturn being combust, 
threatens dangei and infortune to the party sent; whence I 
infer that the errand may be perilous, or even fatal, to those 
who are to journey. Violence and captivity, methinks, are 
intimated in that adverse conjunction.” 

“ Violence and captivity to those who are sent,” answered 
the King, “hut success to the wishes of the sender—Runs 
it not thus, my learned father?” 

“ Even so,” replied the Astrologer. 

The King paused, without giving any further indication 
how far this presaging speech (probably hazarded by the 
Astrologer from his conjecture that the commission related 
to some dangerous purpose) squared with his real object, 
which, as the reader is aware, was to betray the Countess 
Isabelle of Croye into the hands of William do la March, a 
nobleman indeed of high birth, but degraded by his crimes 
into a leader of banditti, distinguished for hi£ turbulent 
disposition and ferocious btavery. 

The King then pulled forth a paper from his pocket, 
and, ere he gave it to Martivalle, said, in a tone which 
resembled that of an apology—“Learned Galeotti, be not 
surprised, that, possessing in you an ora< ular treasure, 
superior to that lodged in the breast of any now alive, 
not excepting the great Nostradamus' himself, 1 am de- 

1 Michel de Notreoaaie (1503—1566), noted astrologei of Jewish 
descent. 
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sirous frequently to avail myself of your skill in those doubts 
and difficulties which beset every Prince who hath to contend 
with rebellion within his land, and with external enemies, 
boln powerful and inveterate.” 

“When 1 was honoured with your request, Sire,” said 
the philosopher, “and abandoned the Court of Buda for 
that of Plessis, it was with the resolution to place at the 
command of iny coyal patron whatever my art had, that 
might be of service to him.” 

“Enough, good Mariivallc—T pray thee attend to the 
import of this question.”—He proceeded 1o read from the 
paper in his hand:—“A person having on hand a weighty 
controversy, which is like to draw to debate either by law or 
by force of arms, is desirous, for the present, to seek accom¬ 
modation by a personal interview with his antagonist. He 
desires to know what day will be propitious for the execution 
of such a purpose; also what is likely to be the success of 
such a negotiation, and whether his adversary will he moved 
to answer the confidence thus reposed in him, with gratitude 
and kindness, or may rather Lx- likely to abuse the oppor¬ 
tunity and advantage which such meeting may afford him?” 

“It is an important question,” said Martivalle, when the 
King had done reading, “and requires that I should set a 
planetary figure, and give it instant and deep consideration.” 

“Let it be so, my good father in the sciences, and thou 
shalt know what it is to oblige a King of France. We are 
determined, it the constellations forbid not,— and our own 
humble art leads us to think that they approve our purpose, 
to hazard something, even in our own person, to stop 
these anli-Chiistian wars.” 

“May the Saints forward your Majesty's pious intent,” 
said thg Astrologer, “and guard your sacred person !” 

“ Thanks, learned father.—Here is something, the while, 
to enlarge your curious library.” 

He placed under one of the volumes a small purse of 
gold; for, economical even in his superstitions, Louis con¬ 
ceived the Astrologer sufficiently bound to his service by 
the pensions he had assigned him, and thought himself 
entitled to the use of his skill at a moderate rate, even 
upon great exigencies. 
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Louis, having thus/ in legal phrase, added a refreshing 
fee to his general retainer, turned from him to address 
Dm ward. —“ Follow me,” he said, “my bonny Scot, as one 
chosen by Destiny and a Monarch to accomplish a bold 
adventure. All must be got ready, that thou mayst put foot 
in stirrup the very instant the bell of Saint Martin's tolls 
twelve. One minute sooner, one minute later, wefe’^td 
forfeit the favourable aspect of the constellations which 
smile on your adventure.” ' • 

'Hius saying, the King left the apartment, followed by 
his young guardsman: and no sooner were they gone, than 
the Astrologer* gave way to very diflerent feelings from 
those which seemed to animate him during the royal 
presence. 

“The niggardly slave!” he said, weighing the purse in 
his hand,— for, being a man of unbounded expense, he had 
almost constant occasion for money,--“The base sordid 
scullion !—A coxswain’s wife would give more to know that 
her husband had crossed the narrow seas in safety. He. 
acquire any tincture of humane letters !—yes, when prowling 
foxes and yelling wolves become musicians. He lead the 
glorious Blazoning of the firmament!—ay, when sordid 
moles shall become lynxes .—Post tot promissa —after so 
many promises made, to entice me fiom the Court of the 
magnificent Matthias, where Hun and Turk, Christian and 
Infidel, the Czar of Muscovia and the Cham of Tartary 
themselves, contended to load me with gifts,—-doth he 
think I am to abide in this old Castle, like a bullfinch in 
a cage, fain to sing as oft as he chooses to whistle, and all 
for seed and water?—Not so —aut inveniam viam } aut 
fad am —I will discover or contrive a remedy. The 
Cardinal Balue is politic and liberal—this qu^ry ^fiall to 
him, and it shall be his Eminence’s own fault if the stars 
speak hot. as he would have them.” 

He again took the despised guerdon, and weighed it Jn 
his hand. “ It may be,” he said, “ there is some jewel, or 
pearl of pricey concealed in this paltry case—I have heard 
he can be liberal even to lavishness, when it suits his 
caprice or interest.” 

He emptied the .parse, which contained neither more 
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nor less than ten gold pieces. The indignation of the 
Astrologer ms extreme.—“ Thinks he that for such paltry 
rate of hire I will practise that celestial science which I 
have studied with the Armenian Abbot of Istrahoff, who 
had hot seen the sun for forty years,—with; the Greek 
/Dt$ravius, who is said to have raised the dead,—and have 
evhn visited the Scheik Kbn Mali in his cave in the deserts 
of’Thebais?—No^by Heaven !—he that contemns art shall 
'perish through his own ignorance. Ten pieces !—a pittance 
which I am half ashamed to offer to Toinette, to buy her 
ne^ breast-laces.” 

. So saying, the indignant Sage nevertheless plunged the 
contemned pieces of gold into a large pouch which he wore 
at his girdle, which Toinette, and other abettors of lavish 
expense, generally contrived to empty fully faster than the 
philosopher, with all his art, could find the means of filling 1 . 

' s' c 

1 See Author’s notes at end of text:—Note VII. 
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Tine JOITRNKV'. 

I see dice yet, fair France—thou favour’d land 
Of art and nature—thou ait still he foie me; 

Thy sons, to whom their labour is a spoit, 

So well thy grateful soil 1 etui ns its tribute; 

Thy sun-burnt daughters, with their laughing eyes 
And glossy raven locks. Hut, favour’d Fiance, 

Thou hast had many a tale of\woe to tell, 

In ancient times as non. v „ 

Anon ymous. 

Avoiding all conversation with anyone (for such was 
his charge), Quentin Dunvard proceeded hastily to array 
himself in a strong but plain cuirass, with thigh and arm- 
pieces, and placed on his head a good steel cap without any 
visor. To these was added a handsome cassock of chamois 
leather, finely dressed, and laced down the seams with some 
embroidery, such as might become a superior officer in a 
noble household. 

These were brought to his apartment by Oliver, who, 
with his quiet, insinuating smile and manner, acquainted 
him that his uncle had been summoned to mount guard, 
purposely that he might make no enquiries concerniflg these 
mysterious movements. 

“Your excuse will be made to your kinsman,” said 
Oliver, smiling again; “and, my dearest son, when you 
return safe from the execution of this pleasing trust, I doubt 
not you will be found worthy of such promotion as will dis¬ 
pense with your accounting for your motions to any one, 
while it will place you at the head ot those who must render 
an account of theirs to you.” 
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So spoke Oliver le Diable, calculating, probably, in his 
own mincl, the great chance there was that the poor youth 
whose hand he squeezed affectionately as he spoke, must 
necessarily encounter death or captivity in the commission 
intrusted to his charge. He added to his fair words a small 
purse of gold, to defray necessary expenses on the road, as a 
gratuity on the King's part. 

At a few minute* before twelve at midnight, Quentin, 
according to his directions, proceeded to the second court¬ 
yard, and paused under the Dauphin’s Tower, which, as the 
reader knows, was assigned for the temporary residence of 
the Countesses of Croye. He lound, at this place of ren¬ 
dezvous, the men and horses appointed to compose the 
retinue, leading two sumpter mules already loaded with 
baggage, and holding three palfreys for the two Countesses 
and a faithful waiting-woman, with a stately war-horse for 
himself, whose steel-plated saddle glanced in the pale 
moonlight. Not a woid of recognition was spoken on 
either side. The men sat still in their saddles, as if they 
were motionless; and by the same imperfect light Quentin 
saw with pleasure that they were all armed, and held long 
lances in their hands. They were only three in number; 
but one of them whispered to Quentin, in a strong Gascon 
accent, that their guide was to join them beyond Tours. 

, Meantime, lights glanced to and fro at the lattices of 
' {he tower, as if there was bustle and preparation among its 
inhabitants. At length, a small door, which led from the 
bottom of the tower to the court, was unclosed, and three 
females came forth, attended by a man wrapped in a cloak. 
They mounted in silence the palfreys which.stood prepaied 
for them, while their attendant on foot led the way, and gave 
the pass-viorcU and signals to the watchful guards, whose 
posG they passed in succession. Thus they at length 
reached the exterior ot these formidable barriers. Here the 
man on foot, who had hitherto acted as their guide, paused, 
and spoke low and earnestly to the two foremost females. 

May Heaven bless you, Sire,” said a voice which 
thrilled upon Quentin Durward’s ear, “and forgive you, 
even if your purposes be more interested than your words 
express! To be placed in safety under the protection ot 

ai. q. d. i s 
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the good Bibb op of Li6ge is- tfck ' Utmost extent of my 
desire.” 

The person whom she thus addressed muttered 
audible answer, and retreated back through the bat| i ie^^% 
while Quentin thought that, by the moon-glimpse^" he 
recognised in him the King himself, whose anxiety TojThe 
departure of his guests had probably induced him to' $96* 
his presence, m case scruples should 5*1 ise on their par£?<Sjk 
ditiiculties on that of the guards of the Castle. * * j 

When the riders were beyond the Castle, it was n€t|#^ 
sary for some time to ride with greaj piccaution, in or-^eCto^ 
avoid the pitfalls, snares, and similar contrivances, wingi*” 
were placed for the annoyance of strangers. The G$sCon H | 
was, however, completely po^essed of the clue td.*thiS 
labyrinth, and in a quarter of an hour’s riding they found! 
themselves beyond the limits of Plessis le Tare, and typ if 
far distant from the city of Tours. 

The moon, which had now extricated herself from th £p 
clouds through which she was formeily wading, shed a 
sea of glorious light upon a landscape equally glorious^ 
They saw the princel}' Loire rolling his majestic tide through 
* the richest plain in Fiance, and sweeping along between^’ 
banlcs ornamented with towers and tei laces, and with oljv6s f 
and vineyards. They saw the walls of the city of TouxaCl 
the ancient capital of Touraine, raising their portal tOVremX 
and embjtttlements white in the moonlight, while, f&nfir 
within their circle, lose the immense Gothic mass which thtf n" 
devotion of the sainted Bishop Perpetuus erected as eartylS 
as the fifth century, and which the zeal of Charlemagh^ J 
and his successors had enlaiged with such architectural \ 
Splehdourf as rendered it the most magnificent church inV 
*■ Pranced, The toweis of the church of Saipt Gatien wsttfZ 
also visible, and the gloomy stiength of the Castle, whiepp 
was said $0 have been, in ancient times, the residency ‘bP' 

, the Empbrof Valentinian. 

Even th# circumstances in which ue was placed, though^ 
of a riso engrossing, did not prevent the wonder &£ 
delight ydtH.ydifch the young Scottisfiman, accustomedW 7 
the waste though impressive landscape of his own mo tin-. 

t&ins. and the ^ojfeffcy even pf his country’s mo§t stately 

* 4 a ♦ v * 
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to the business of thd moment By the voice 
lady (pitched at least an octave higher than 
ih<^^#Hbncs which bid adieu to King Louis), demanding 
$yrith the leader of the band. Spurring his horse 
, Quentin respectfully presented himself to^the ladies 
I capacity, an4 thus undeiwent the interrogatories of 
"ty Hamelinc. 

hat was his name, at d what his degiee?” 

Ife told both. 

^Was he perfectly acquainted with the road?’’ 

,--l^tte could not," he leplied, “pretend to much know- 
"dgbpf the route, but he was furnished with full instructions, * 
d he was, at their first resting-place, to be provided with a 
jide» in all respects competent to the task of directing 
®r farther journey: meanwhile, a horseman who had just 
Jned them, and made the number of their guard four, was 
jd^be their guide for the first stage.” 

^ **And wherefore were you selected for such a duty, 
bung gentleman?” said the lady—“I am told you are the 
" fie youth who was lately upon guard in the gallery in 
^ ich we met the Princess of France. You seem young 
gild inexperienced for such a charge—a stranger, too r in 
Hjrance, and speaking the language as a foreigner,” v 
jr “I am bound to obey the commands of the King, 
Jhadarti, but am not qualified to reason on them,” answered 
Ihe young soldier. 

“ Are you of noble birth? ” demanded the same querist. 

“ I may safely affirm so, madam,” replied Quentin. 

“ And are you not,” said the younger lady* addressing 
him in hgr turn, but with a timorous accent, ^the sauje* 
Whom I saw when I was called to wait upon the King at 
’ladder inn?” * f #*■ 

Lowering his voice, perhaps from similar feelings 
Spidity, Quentin answered in the affii mative. 1 
* M methinks, my cousin,” said the ,^ady Isabelle: * 
r ? S 5 £?. the Lady Hameline,^“ we mush Be safe under 
ymxtg gentleman’s safeguard \ he ( look^ Hot, at least, 
pm One 40 whom the execution of 4j3la» yf treacherous 
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cruelty upon two helpless women could !be with safety 
intrusted.” 

“On my honour, madam,” said Durward, “by the fame 
of my House, by the bones of my ancestry, 1 coujd not, 
for .trance and Scotland laid into one, be guilty of treachery 
or cruelty towards you ! ” 

“ You speak well, young man,” said the Lady Hamellne, 
“but we are accustomed to hear fay speeches from fte,' 
King of France and his agents. It was by these that we 
were induced, when the protection of the liishop of Liege 
might have been attained with less # risk than now, or wheb 
we might have thrown ourselves on that of Winceslaus 1 of- 
Germany, or of Edward of England, to seek relugg-'jn ■ 
France. And in what did the promises of the King result? 
In an obscure and shameful concealing of us, under 
plebeian names, as a sort of prohibited wares, in yonder 
paltry hostelry, when we,—who, as thou knowest, Marthori” 
(addressing her domestic), “never put on our head-tire saVe 
under a canopy, and upon a dais of three degrees, —were 
compelled to attire ourselves, standing on the simple floor, 
is if we had been two milkmaids.” 

Marthon admitted that her lady spoke a most melan-. 
choly truth. 

“ I would that had been the sorest evil, dear kinswoman,” 
said the Lady Isabellej “I could gladly have dispensed, 
with state.” ^ 

“ But not with society,” said the elder Countess; “thatj 
my sweet cousin, was impossible.” * 

“I would have dispensed with all, my dearest kins¬ 
woman,” answered Isabelle, in a voice which penetrated to 
the very heart of her young conductor and guard, “withall, 
for a safe and honourable retirement. I \yish f not—God 
knows, 1 never wished—to occasion war betwixL France and 
my native Burgundy, or that lives should be lost for such as I 
am. I only implored permission to retire to the Convey 
of Marmoutier, or to any other holy sanctuary.” " v \‘ 

“ You spoke then like a fool, my cousin,” answered the 
elder lady, “and not like.a daughter of my noble brother. 

. ) Winceslaus wrs Eyiperor not at this period but at the end of 
the previous century. In 1468 Frederick IV. was Emperor, 
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Tt is well there is still one alive, who hath some of the spirit 
of the noble House of Croye. How should a high-born- 
lady be kriown from a sunburnt milkmaid, save that spears 
arc broken for the one, and only hazel-poles shattered for 
the other? I tell you, maiden, that while I was in the very 
earliest bloom, scarcely older than yourself, the famous 
'Passage of Arms at Haflinghem was held in my honour; 
the,challengers wererfour, the assailants so many as twelve. 
/.■It lasted three days; and cost the lives of two adventurous 
knights, the fracture of one back-hone, one collar-bone, 
three legs and two arnjs, besides flesh wounds and bruises 
•beyond the heralds’ counting; and thus have the ladies of 
"our House ever been honoured. Ah! had you blit half 
the heart of your noble ancestry, you would find means at 
some Court, where, ladies’ love and fame in arms are still 
prized, to maintain a tournament, at which your hand should 
W the prize, as was that of your great-grandmother of 
blessed memory, at the spear-running of Strasbourg; and 
thus should you gain the best lance in Europe, to maintain 
ithe rights of the House of Croye, both against the oppres¬ 
sion of burgundy and the policy of France.” 

* “ but, fair kinswoman,” answered the younger Countess, 

<f I have been told by my old nurse, that although the 
Rhinegrave was the best lance at the great tournament at 
Strasbourg, and so won the hand of my respected ancestor, 
yet the match was no happy one, as he used often to scold, 
and sometimes even to beat, my great-grandmother of 
blessed memory.” 

“And wherefore not?” said the cider Countess, in her, 
romantic enthusiasm for the profession of chivalry; “why 
should those victorious arms, accustomed to deal blows 
when abroad, «be bound to restrain their energies at home ? 
A thousand times rather would I be beaten twice a day, by 
a husband whose arm was as much feared by others as by 
r hae, than be the wife of a coward, who dared neither to lift 
'-hand to his wife, nor to any one else ! ” 

“I should wish you joy of such an active mate, fair 
aunt,” replied Isabelle, “ without envying you; for if broken 
hones be lovely in tourneys, there is nothing less amiable in 
ladies’ bdwen” 
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Hameline; “though it is true that our ancestor$f| 
memory, the Rhinegrave Oottfrkd, was so metlu 
tcmpeied, and addicted to the use of Rheiriwei^^^fe^ 
very perfect knight is a lamb among ladies,. an<J^gdrt| 
among lances. There was Thibault of Montigni*^6di^£S 
with him.!—he was the kindest soul al£ve, and not oggjj«w 
he never so discourteous as to lift hand against 1tis5S?| 
but, by our good dame, he who beat all enemies 
4oors, found a fair foe who could belabour him wit|ii^|^ 
Well, ’twas his own fault—he was one of the challengmteS 
the Passage of Haflinghem, and so well bestirred 
that, if it had pleased Heaven, and your grandfathef^^^P 
might have been a lady of Montigni who had useiOM 
gentle nature more gently.” 

The Countess Isabelle, who had some reason to'.df§j|£i 
this Passage of Haflinghem, it being a topic upon whi^bll 
aunt was at all times very diffuse, suffered the conversa|jpi| 
to drop; and Quentin, with the natural politeness offjjs^p 
“who* had been gently nurtured, dreading lest his present 
might,fc>e a restraint on their conversation, rode forward™ 
join the, guide, as if to ask him some questions concerni$j| 
their route. 

Meanwhile, the ladies continued their journey in sile^§J| 
or in such conversation as is not worth narrating, until 4^ 
began to break; and as they had then been on horsebad| 
for several hours, Quentin, anxious lest they should 
^fatigued; became impatient to know their distance from tJjij§ 
nearestresting-place. 

^I *vihkshow it you,” answered the guide, “in ha]£i’a$ 

'■ ' ■ . , . 

M And then you leave us to other guidance?” continued 
^uenthi^*; t , 4 

.Seignior Archer,” replied the man;^';#p§ 
Always ,short and straight.—When yob 
’others/’ S^ni^ Aycher, go by the bow, I always.ga.fellf 
cord.”, 

- , The mqdivbacilby this time long, been down,. 4 SP®, 
o£ to spread' bright 
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in the east* and to gleam on the bosom of a small lake, on 
‘ , ^§h6rtSpace 

FpUtn, $cat- 

with single tlees, groves, and thickets;-but vthic h 
tnij^|be yet teimed op<m, so that objects begitfh^ta be 
d{s^ged with sutiicient accuracy. Quentin cast his eye pn 
'jfoeperson whom he rode beside, and, under the shadow^of 
CSlOttched overspreading hat, which resembled the sombrero 
^ Spanish peasant, he recognised the facetious features- 
te same Petit Andrd, whose fingers, not long since^diad, 


4^1 concert with thosjp of his lugubrious brother, JTiois- 
^helles, been so unpleasantly active about his thrpab- 



milled by aversion, not altogether unmixed with fear (for 
nis Own countiy the executioner is regarded with almost 
perstitious houoi), which his Jate narrow escape had not 
finished, Durvvard instinctively moved his horse’s head to 
ij*ht, and pressing him at the same time with the spur, 
Ide a demi-volte, which sepaiated him eight feet from his* 
atefiil companion. 

44 Ho, ho, ho, ho*” exclaimed Petit-Andr£; #< by our 
^dy*of the Grbve 1 , our young soldier remembers us ot 
*py.—WhatJ comrade, you bear no malice, I trust ?/%£Yjpry 
’•Ulie wins his biead in this country. No man neea be 
^ashamed of having come through my hands, for X will do 
$Sy work with any that ever tied a living weight to a dead 
jtree.— And God hath given me grace to be such \ merry 
rfellow withal—Ha 1 ha • ha 1 —I could tell you such jests I 
.have cracked between the foot of the ladder aqd the top of 
$he gallows, that, by my halidome, I have been obliged to 
'do my job rather hastily, for fear the fellows should die with 
'laughing, and so shame my mystery ! u 

As he tkus spoke, he edged his horse sideways^ to 
regain the inteival which the Scot had left between them, 
paying at the same time, 44 Come, Seignior Arche|gh 5 t fcb 61 ^ 
Tpe no tjnkindness betwixt us!—For my pfetrb’I always do 
Nhy duty without malice, and with a hgM^headv and I 
|SfeYer lpve a man better than when I havp>puf ^ljnscafJ-pf* 
frind collar about his neck, to dub him Kt^gbt of the Order 


r 1 Appropriate in thfe hangman’s mouth, since criminals were 
fn the Pkure de Grove, Paris*. * 
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of Saint Patibularius 1 , as the Provost’s Chaplain, the worthy 
Father Vaconeldiablo, is wont to call the Patron Saint of 
the Provostry.” 

“Keep Kick, thou wretched object!” exclaimed Quentin, 
as the finisher of the law again sought to approach him 
closer, “or I shall be tempted to teach you the distance 
that should be betwixt men of honour and such an outcast.” 

“La you there, how hot you are!” said the fellow; “had 
you said men of honesty, there had been some savour-of 
truth in it ;—but for men of honour , good lack, I have to 
deal with them every day, as nearly t and closely as X was 
about to do business with you.—But peace be with you, 
and keep your company to youisclf. I would have be¬ 
stowed a flagon of Auvcrnat upon you to wash away every 
unkindness-—but ? tis like you scorn my courtesy.—Well. 
Be as churlish as you list —I never quarrel with my 
customers—my jeiry-come-tumbles, my merry dancers, my. 
little playfellows, as Jacques Butcher says to his lambs— 
those, in fine, who, like your seigniorship, have H. E. M. P. 
written on their foreheads 2 —No, no, let them use me as 
they list, they shall have my good service at last—and 
yourself shall see, when you next come under Petit-Andre’s 
hands, that he knows how to forgive an injury.” 

So saying, and summing up the whole with a provoking 
wink, and such an interjectional tchick as men quicken a' 
dull horse with, Petit-Andre drew off to the other side of 
the path, and left the youth to digest the taunts he had 
treated him with as his proud Scottish stomach best might. 
A strong desire had Quentin to have belaboured him while 
the staff of his lance could hold together; but he put a 
restraint on his passion, recollecting that a brawl with such 
a character could be creditable at no time o’- place, and 
that a quarrel of any kind, on the present occasion, would 
be a breach of duty, and might involve the most perilous 
consequences. He therefore swallowed his wrath at the 
ill-timed and professional jokes of Mons. Petit-Andre, and 

1 A Saint invented for the occasion and humorously named from 
Latin puiibulum , a gibbet. 

2 Compare Shakespeare’s Tempest, 1, i. 32: “his complexion is 
perfect gallows.” 
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contented himself with devoutly hoping that they had not 
reached the ears of his fair charge, on which they could not 
he supposed to make an impression in favour of himself, 
as one obnoxious to such sarcasms. Put he was speedily 
aroused from such thoughts by the cry of both the ladies 
at once, “Look back—look back!—For the love of Heaven 
look to yourself, and us we arc pursued ! ” 

Quentin hastily*looked hack, and saw that two armed 
men were in fact following them, and riding at such a pace 
, as must soon bring them up with their party. “It can,” he 
said, “ be only some s»f the Provostry making their rounds 
in the Forest.—Do thou look,” he said to Petit-Andre, “and 
see what they may be.” 

Petit-Andrci obeyed; and rolling himself jocosely in the 
. saddle after he had made his observations, replied, “ These, 

- feu* sir, are neither your comrades nor mine—neither 
' .Archers nor Marshal-men—for I think they wear helmets, 

• with visors lowered, and gorgets of the same.—A plague 
"upon these gorgets, of all other pieces of armour!—I have 

fumbled with them an hour before I could undo the 
rivets.” 

“ Do you, gracious ladies,” said Durward, without 
attending to Petit-Amire, “lide forward—not so fast as to 
, raise an opinion of your being in flight, and yet fast enough 
to avail yourself of the impediment which I shall presently 
place between you and these men who follow us.” 

# The Countess Isabelle looked to their guide, and then 
whispered to her aunt, who spoke to Quentin thus—“We 
have confidence in your care, lair Archer, and will rather 
> abide the risk of whatever may chance in your company, 

' than we will go onward with that man, whose mien is, vve 
think, o(*no»good augury.” 

“ lie it as you will, ladies,” said the youth—“There are 
but two who come after us; and though they be knights, 
as their arms seem to show, they shall, if they have any 
evil purpose, learn how a Scottish gentleman can do bis 
devoir in the presence and for the defence of such as you.- 
Which of you there,” he continued, addressing the guards 
whom he commanded, “is willing to be my comrade, and 
to break a lance with these gallants?” 
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Two of the men obviously faltered ia resolution, but 
the third, Bertrand Guyot, swore, “that cap d& dtou K were 
they Knights oi King Aithur’s Round Table, he would 
try thyir met tie, foi the honour of Gascony” «, 

While he spoke, the two knights—for they seemed ojf , 
no less rank—came up with the rear of the paity, in which 
Quentin, with his stuidy adheient, had by this time stationed^ 
himself. They wue fully accoutred in Ixcellent armour 0 f x 
polished steel, without any device by winch they (oujd foe&- 
distmguishcd. 

Oiil of them, as they appioachcd, called out to Quentin / 4 
“Sir Squirt, give place -we tome to relieve you of a chatg# i 
which is above your tank and condition You will do well* 5 * 
to leave these ladus in our cm, who are fitter to w ut upoo^ 
them, especially as we know that in yours they are htt|e^* 
better than captives.” 

“In return to your demand, sirs,” replied Durward/ 5 
“know, m the fir^t pi ice, tint 1 am discharging the duty^ s 
imposed upon me by my picstnt Sovereign, and next, that % 
however unworthy I may be, the ladies desire to abided 
under my prott etion.” , 

“Out, surah 1 ” exclaimed one of the champions, 
you, a wandeung beggar, put yourself on terms of resistance 
against belted knights ? ” 

“They are indeed terms of resistance,” said Quentin/'* 
“since they oppose your insolent and unlawful aggression^ 
and if there be difference of rank between us, which as yet 
I know not, your discouitesy has done it away Draw your 
sword, or, if you will use the lance, take giound for your 
career.” *• 


Whdq, the knights turned their horses, and rode back to ” 
the distance of about a nundred and fifty yafds, *Quentin ? 
looking to the ladies, bent low on his saddle-bow, as (f? 
desiring their favourable regard, and as they streamed^ 
toward? him their kerchiefs, m token of encouiagement^.i 
the two assailants had gamed the distance necessary for* 
their charge. c 

Callmg to the Gascon to bear himself like a maq,^ 
Durward put his Vtc&d into motion, and the lour horsemen 
met ih full career in the midst oi the ground which a&Oist^ 
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separated them. The shock was fatal to the poor Gascon; 
for his adversary, aiming at his face, which was undefended 
joya feor, rah him through the eye into the brain, so that 
h^-felbdead from his horse. * ’«* vf 

> h Qp the other hand, Quentin, though labouring under 
'•thSI&'Same disadvantage, swayed himself in ^the saddle so 
dexterously, that the hostile lance, slightly scriftcbing his 
"c^ek, passed ovef his light shoulder; while his own spear, 
striking his antagonist fa r upon the breast, hurled him to 
Jth^vground. Quentin jumped off, to unhelm his fallen 
\pp|>onent; but the other knight (who had never yet spoken), 
-seeing the fortune of his companion, dismounted still more 
^speedily than Durward, and bestriding his friend, who lay 
Senseless, exclaimed, “In the name of God and Saint Martin, 
Jjjhount, good fellow, and.get thee gone with thy woman’s 
|$are!—Ventre Saint Gris, they have caused mischief enough 
Shis morning.’' z 

£ “ By your leave, Sir Knight,” said Quentin, Who could 

not brook the menacing tone in which this advice was 
given, “ I will first see whom I have had to do with, and 
{learn who is to answer for the death of my comrade.” 

u That shalt thou never live to know qj* to tell,” answered 
the Knight. Get thee back in peace, good fellow. If we 
; ,were fools for interrupting your passage, we have had the 
worst, for thou hast done more evil than the lives of thou 


and thy whole band could repay.—Nay, if thou ivift have 
it” (for Quentin now drew his sword, and advanced on 
him), “ take it with a vengeance! ” 

So saying, he dealt the Scot such a blow on the helmet, 
as, till that moment (though bred where good blows were 
plenty), he had only read of in romance. It descended like 
a thunderbblt, beating down the guard which the' young 
^soldier ha' 1 raised to protect his head, and, reaching his 
helmet of proof, cut it through so far as to toubb his, hair, 
but without farther injury; while Durward, dizzy,^stunned, 
and beaten down on one knee, was for Unf instant at * the 
mercy of the knight, had it pleased him to second his blow. 
'But compassion for Quentin’s youth, or admiration of his 
courage, or a generous love of fair play/ made him withhold 
from ^taking such advantage; while Durward, Collecting 
himself, sprung up and attacked his antagonist with the 
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energy of one determined to conquer or die, and at the 
same time with the presence of mind necessary for fighting 
tlu* qumrel out to the best advantage. Resolved not again 
to expose himself to such dreadful blows as he had just 
sustained, he employed the advantage of superior agility,, 
increased by the comparative lightness of his armour, to 
harass his antagonist, by traversing on all sides, with a 
suddenness of motion and rapidity of attack, against which 
the knight, in his heavy panoply, found it difficult to defend 
himsell without much fatigue. 

It was in vain that this generous antagonist called aloud 
to Quentin “that there now remained no cause of fight 
betwixt them, and that he was loath to be constrained to . 
do him injury.” fastening only to the suggestions of a - 
passionate wish to redeem the shame of his temporary 
defeat, Durward continued to assail him with the rapidity; 
of lightning - now menacing him with the edge, now with 
the point of his sword and ever keeping such an eye on 
the motions of his opponent, of whose superior strength 
he had had terrible proof, that he was ready to spring 
backward, or aside, from under the blows of his tremendous 
weapon. 

“ Now the devil be with thee for an obstinate and 
presumptuous fool,” muttered the knight, “that cannot be 
quiet till thou art knocked on the head ! ” So saying, he 
changed his mode of fighting, collected himself as if to 
stand on the defensive, and seemed contented with parrying, 
instead of returning, the blows which Quentin unceasingly 
aimed at him, with the internal resolution, that the instant 
when either loss of breath, or any false or careless pass of ■ 
the young soldier, should give an opening, he would put 
an end to the fight by a single blow. It is likely ht might , 
have succeeded in this artful policy, but Fate bad ordered it 
otherwise. 

The duel was still at the hottest, when a large party 
of horse rode up, crying, “ Mold, in the King’s name! ” \ 
Both champions stepped back—and Quentin saw, with 
surprise, that his Captain, Lord Crawford, was at the head 
of the party who had thus interrupted their combat. There 
was also '1' islan l’Hermite, with two or three of his followers; 
making, in all, perhaps twenty horse. 
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ITi* was a son of Egypt, as he tuhl me, 

And one descended from those dread magicians, 

Who waged rash wai, when Israel dwelt m < loshen, 

With Israel and her Prophet--matching red 
With lies the sons of Levi’s—and encountering 
Jehovah’s miracles with incantations, 

Till upon Egypt came the avenging Angel, 

And those pioud sages wept for their hrst-born, 

As wept the unlelter’d peasant. 

Anonymous. 

Thk arrival of Lord Grawford and his guard put an 
immediate end to the engagement which we endeavoured 
to describe in the last chapter; and the Knight, throwing 
off his helmet, hastily gave the old lord his sword, saying, 
“Crawford, I render myself—But hither—and lend me 
your ear—a word, for God’s sake'—save the Duke of 
Orleans ! ” 

“How?—what?—the Duke of Orleans 1” exclaimed 
the Scottish commander,-—“ How came this, in the name 
of the foul fiend? It will ruin the callant with the King, 
for ever and a day.” 

“Ask no questions,” said Dunois—for it was no other 
than he—“it was all my fault. --See, he stirs. I came forth 
but to have a snatch at yonder damsel, and make myself 
a landed and a married man—and see what is come on't. 
Keep back your canaille -let no man look upon him.” 
So saying, he opened the visor of Orleans, and threw 
water on his face, which was afforded by the neighbouring 
lake. 
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Quentin Duvftyd, meanwhile, stood likeohe planet 
stiuckj so fast did new adventures " jiour m 
He had now, as the pale features of his first ^antago^ist 
assured him* borne to the earth the first Prince of the bl^Otf 
in France^ and had measured swords with her best chanfptoh* 
the celebrated Dunois; —both of them achievements hoo<3$$S 
able in themselves; but whether they might be called^odu 
service to the King, or so esteemed by him, was a vertf 
different question. >'jwj 

The Duke had now recovered his breath, and was aofe 
to sit up and give attention to what passed betwixt Dutfffi 
and Crawford, while the former pleaded eagerly, that thetf$ 
was no occasion to mention in the matter the name of tho 

s y 

most noble Oilcans, while he was ready to take the whof^ 
blame on his own shoulders; and to avouch that the Duke 
had only come thither in friendship to him. ¥ 

Lord Crawford continued listening, with his eyes fke<j, 
on the ground, and from time to time he sighed and shoofc 
his head. At length he said, looking up, “Thou know^esfi 
Dunois, that for thy fathei’s sake, as well as thine own* 
I would full fain do thee a service.” 

“It is not for myself I demand any thing,” answered 
Dunois. “Thou hast my sword, and I am your prisoner—> 
what needs more?—But it is for this noble Piince, the 
only hope of France, if God should call the Dauphin. He 
only came hither to do me a favour—in an effort to malm 
my fortune—in a matter which the King had partly 
encouraged,” 

“Dunois," replied Crawford, “if another had told me 
thou hadst brought the noble Prince into this jeopardy 
to serve any purpose of thine own, I had told him it was 
false. And now, that thou dost pretend so thyself, I can 
hardly belieye it is for the sake of speaking the truth.” 

“ Noble Crawford,” said Orleans, who had now entirely 
recovered from his swoon, “you aie too like in character ta 
your friend Dunois, not to do him justice. It was indeed 
I that dragged Jiim hither, most unwillingly, upon an enter* 
prise of harebrained passion, suddenly and rashly under¬ 
taken.—Look*'on^ me all who will,” he added, rising up 
and turning,*the ^Idiery—“I am Louis of Orleans, 
* * * 
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tM&^lvhiic, as a 'child of France must nfot give tip word 
By oh£—not even to you, brave Crawford^fare-thee 
fgobd steel.” ■ 

fb ^aying, he drew his sword from its scabbard, and ’ 
lit into the lake. It went through the air like a stream 
ntning, and si^nk in the flashing waters, which speedily 
ed over it. All remained standing in irresolution and 
Astonishment, so high was the rank, and so much esteemed 
the character, of the culprit; while, at the same time, all ■ 
conscious that tfie consequences of his rash enterprise, 
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|Cdnsidering the views which the King had upon him, were 
ypkely to end in his utter ruin. 

j^vDunois was the first who spoke, and it was - in the 
^JSiding tone of an offended and distrusted friend :—“ So! 
roflr Highness hath judged it fit to cast away your 1 best 
ybrd, in the same morning when it w r as your pleasure to 
ing away the King’s favour, and to slight the friendship-of 
iDuhois?” f 

*f My dearest kinsman;” said the Duke, “ when or how 
J was it in my purpose to slight your friendship, by telling 
|,the'truth, when it was due to your safety and my honour?” 
|u “ What had you to do with my safety, my most princely 
^.cousin, I would pray to know?” answered Dunois gruffly;-— 
^}*What, in God’s name, was it to you, if I had a mind. 

' to be'hanged, or strangled, or flung into the Loire, or 
joniarded, or broke on the wheel, or hung up alive in 
an iron cage, or buried alive in a castle-fosse, or, disposed 
v of in any other way in which it might please King," Louis to 
tget rid of his faithful subject ?—(you need not wink a^d 
frown, point to Tristan l’Hermite—I see the scound/el 
:$ as well as you do). But it would not have stood", so hard- 
C'with me—And so much for my safety. And jthferi for your 
;^>vn honour—by the blush of Saint Magdalene,! think the 
Hhpnour would have been to have missed Ithts Vihorhiflg’s 
J#Ork, or kept it out of sight. Here hasybur jHighness got 
"ypurself unhorsed by awild Scottish -'v> ? , 

^ , % , lt Tut. tut!” said r.nrd r'rftwfrn*d chairws' Ki’a 
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hath broke a good lance—I am glad^the youth hath borne 
him well.” 

“I will say nothing to the contrary,” said Dunois; 
“yet, had your Lordship come something later than you, 
did, there might have been a vacancy in your band of % 
Archers.” 3 *i 

“Ay, ay,” answered Lord Crawford; “I can read your 
handwriting in that cleft morion. — Some one take it front 
the lad, and give him a bonnet, which, with its steel lining, / 
will keep his head better than that broken loom.—And let 
me tell your Lordship, that your own grmour of proof is not . 
without some murks of good Scottish handwriting.— But,, 
Dunois, I must now request the Duke of Orleans and you to ■■ 
take horse and accompany me, as I have power and com* 
mission to convey you to a place different from that which 
my good-will might assign you.” 

“May I not speak one word, my Lord of Crawford, to; 
yonder fair ladies?” said the Duke of Orleans. 

“Not one syllable,” answered Lord Crawford; “I am' 
too much a friend of your Highness to permit such an act 
of folly.”—Then, addressing Quentin, he added, “You, 
young man, have done your duty. Go on to obey the. 
charge with which you are intrusted.” 

“Under favour, my Lord,” said Tristan, with his usual 
brutality of manner, “the youth must find another guide. 

I cannot do without Petit-Andre, when there is so like to be * 
business on hand for him.” 

“ The young man,” said Petit-Andre, now coming 
forward, “has only to keep the path which lies straight 
before him, and it will conduct him to a place where he ; 
will find the man who is to act as his guide.—I would not > 
for a thousand ducats be absent from my Chief ibis day! 

I have hanged knights and squires many a one, and wealthy 
Echevins, and burgomasters to boot—even counts and- 

marquises have tasted of my handiwoik—but, a-humph”- 

He looked at the Duke, as if to intimate that he would 
have filled up the blank with “a Prince of the blood!”— 
“Ho, ho, ho! PetL-Andre, thou wilt be read of mV' 
C Ihronicle! ” 

“ Do you permit your ruffians to hold such language 
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in swcb a presence ?'% said Crawford, Tdbking sternly to “ 
T‘ *„2" 

;y° u not correct him yourself, my LQfd?”'said 
,-TrisIfSif sullenly. ' - 0 

k ari d is the only one in this company 
k thafflatV beat him, without being degraded by 'such an 

}$m’ r , . 

3?|?pg(®|hen rule you^ own men, my Lord, and I will be 
,!|M^able for mine,” said the Provost-Marshal. 

X^;,pjrd Crawford seemed about to give a passionate reply; 
Ivjls if he had thought better of it, turned his back short 
^Tristan, and requesting the Duke of Orleans and 
hpis to ride one on either hand of him, he made a signal 
^Ijtdieu to the hdies, and said to Quentin, “God bless 
5 fe, thy child; thou hast begun thy service valiantly, though 

S ^n -unhappy cause.” He was about to go off—when 
;ntin could hear Dunois whisper to Crawford, “ Do you 
y us to Plessis ? ” * 

a pP No, my unhappy and rash friend,” answered C&wford, 
th a sigh; “to Loches.” 

fef “ To Loches! ” The name of a castle, or rather prison, 

# more dreaded than Plessis itself, fell like a death-toll , 
jpn the ear of the young Scotchman. He had heard 
l^described as a place destined to the workings of those 
secret acts of cruelty with which even Louis shamed to 
3 |>jlute the interior of his own residence. There were in 
place of terror dungeons under dungeons, some of them 
Unknown even to the keepers themselves; living-graves, to 
#hich men were consigned, with little hope of farther 
^^loyment during the rest of their life, than to breathe /• 


^gnpure airland feed on bread and water. At this formidable' 
gfcj$tle were also those dreadful places of confinement called 1 
in which the wretched prisoner could neither stand v 
jjB^nght, nor stretch himself at length, ah mvehtipn, 'it is 
'tjjfijjh of the Cardinal Balue. It is no wonder; that the nanie ’ 
MP this• place of horrors, and the consciousness thfejhe Had L 

SSVS Viir >♦ i r • NU * r 

1 §m : -The historian Comines, tyho was. himself a p r$£nfer for several- 
*j»$«n’ths m onfc of the cages, gives the size of his eag§"a$ eight feef-wide 
ft fopt higher than a man/' Loches ,is Op the .T|Nr ;Iodre. about ' 
^-^'^our.miles.frbJh Tours. ' * ' ' 
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been partly the means of dispatching thither two such 
illustrious victims, struck so much sadness into the heart of 
the young Scot, that he rode for some time with his head 
dejected, Jus eyes fixed on the ground, and his heart filled 
with the most painful reflections. 

As he was now again at the head of the little troop, and 
pursuing the road which had been pointed out to him, the 
Lady lJameline had an opportunity lo’say to him,— 

“Methinks, fair sir, you regret the victory which your 
gallantry has attained in our behalf?” 

There was something in the (j'uestion which sounded 
like irony, but Quentin had tact enough to answer simply 
and with sinceiity, 

“1 can regret nothing that is done in the service of such 
ladies as you arc; but, methinks, had it consisted with your 
safety, I had either have fallen by the sword of so good 
a soldier as Dunois, than have been the means of consigning 
that renowned knight anti his unhappy chief, the Duke of 
Orleans, to yonder fearful dungeons.” 

“It was , then, the Duke of Orleans,” said the elder 
lady, turning to her niece. “I thought so, even at the 
distance from which we beheld the hay.-—You see, kins* 
woman, what we might have been, had this sly and avaricious 
monarch permitted us to be seen at his Court. The first 
Prince of the blood of France, and the valiant Dunois, 
whose name is known as wide as that of his heroic father— 
This young gentleman did his devoir bravely and well; but; 
methinks ’tis pity that he did not succumb with honour, 
since his ill-advised gallantry has stood betwixt us and these 
princely rescuers.” 

The Countess Isabelle replied in a firm and almost 
a displeased tone; with an energy, in short, which Quentin 
had not yet observed her use. 

“ Madam,” she said, “ but that I know you jest, I would 
say your speech is ungratetul to our brave defender, to 
whom .we owe more, perhaps, than you are aware of. Had 
these gentlemen * succeeded so far in their rash enterprise 
as to have defeated our escort, is it not still evident, that, on 
the arrival of t ie Royal Guard, we must have shared their 

capl^ty?-. For my gwn part, I give tears, and will soon 

' . 1 
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bestow masses, on the brave man who has fallen, and I trust” 
(she continued, more timidly,) “that he who lives will accept 
my grateful thanks.” • 

As.Quentin turned his face towards her, to return the 
fitting acknowledgments, she saw the blood which streamed 
down on one side of his face, and exclaimed, in a tone of 
deep feeling, “Holy Virgin, he is wounded! he bleeds! — 
Dismount, sir, and l<it yoir wound be bound up.” 

In spite of all that l_)i./ward could say of the slightness 
of his hurt, he was compelled to dismount, and to scat 

■ himself on a bank, am] unhelmet himself, while the ladies 
of Croye, who, according to a fashion not as yet antiquated, 
pretended to some knowledge of lecch-craft, washed the 
-wound, stanched the blood, and bound it with the kerchief 
of the younger Countess, in order to exclude the air, for so 
their practice prescribed. 

In modern times, gallants seldom or never take wounds 
for ladies' sake, and damsels on their side never meddle 
with the cure of wounds. Each has a danger the less. 
That which the men escape will be generally ac knowledged; 
Ibut the peril of dressing such a slight wound as that of 

■ Quentin’s, which involved nothing formidable or dangerous, 
was perhaps as real in its way as the risk of encounter¬ 
ing it. 

We have already said the patient was eminently hand¬ 
some ; anti the icmoval of his helmet, or, more properly, 
of his morion, had suffered his fair locks to escape in 
prolusion, around a countenance in which the hilarity of 
youth was qualified by a blush of modesty at once and 
pleasure. And then the feelings of the younger Countess, 
when compelled to hold the kerchief to the wound, while, 
her aunt sought in their baggage for some vulnerary remedy, 
were mingled at once with a sense of delicacy and em¬ 
barrassment; a thrill of pity for the patient, and of gratitude 
for his services, which exaggerated, in her eyes, his good 
;.;Vmen and handsome features. In §hort, this incident 
“’seemed intended by Eate to complete the mysterious com¬ 
munication which she had, by many petty and apparently 
accidental circumstances, established* betwixt'two persons, 
who, though far different in rank and fortune, strongly 

16—2 
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resembled each other jn. youth, beauty, and "the romantic 
tenderness- of an aflfectjonate disposition. It was' no 


wonder,- therefore, that from this moment the thoughts of 
the Countess Isabelle, aheady so familiar to his imagination, 
.should become paiamount in Quentin’s bosom, nor tfyit;, if 
the maiden’s feelings were of a less deckled characterful 
least so far as known to herself, she should think q£ nejp 
young defendi r, to whom she had just ~endered a service^ 
interesting, with more emotion than of any of the wj%l& 
band of high-born nobles who had for two ycatVCp^st 
besieged her with their adoration. Above all, when^th^ 
thought of Cam]>o 1 lasso 1 , the unworthy favounte of Duke 
Charles, with his hypocritical mien, his base, treacherous 
spirit, his wry neck, and his squint, occuned to her, bfsj 
portiait was more disgustingly hideous than ever, and deeply 
did she resolve no tyranny should make hei enter into 
hateful a union. 

In the meantime, whether the good Lady Hamclin%b| 
Croye understood and admired masculine beauty as muefii 
as when she was fifteen years younger (for the good Counters 
was at least thirty five, if the records of that noble hoi|$e 
speak the truth), or whether she thought she had done thi5.il 
young protector less justice than she ought, in the first vie^ 
which she had taken of his services, it is certain that lie 
began tb find favour in her eyes. 

“My niece,” she said, “has bestowed on you a kerdfiej 
for the binding of your wound; I will give you one to -gr^* 
your gallantry, and to encourage you in your farther ptb* 
gress in chivalry.” t * 

So saying, she gave him a richly embroidered kerchief of 
blue and silver, and pointing to the housing of her palfre^, 
and the plumes in her riding-cap, desired him <o observe 
that the colours were the same. 

The fashion of the time prescribed one absolute moduli 
receiving sucha. favour, which Quentin followed according 
by tying-’th^'napkip round his arm; yet his rnaqfi^y 
acknowledgment ? had more of awkwardness, and le$|$ 


1 See Antie 'Mwf, Cham- XXVi., xxvm., XxxiV,, 
re he acts” up" ih ffi^diaractet here given him. 
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gallantly m it, than peirhaps ft i|^ht h^Vti .had at another 
pm$, and in another presence; tgx though^ the wearing of 
a lady^ favour, given m such a manner, was mutely matter 
of gfeheml compliment, he would much rather have preferred 
ib^Mght ot displaying on his arm that which boi\nd the 
>W<$j|icL inflicted by the sword of Dunois* 

$ j^eantime they continued then pilgrimage, Quentin now 
ItfTOg abreast of tho ladies, into w hose society he seemetj 
tautly adopted He did not speak much, however, 
|ie|p| filled by the sik nt consciousness of happiness, which 
fej$faid of giving toa strong vent to its feelings. The 
Countess Isabelle spoke still less, so that the conversation 
W&S chiefly carried on by the Lady Hameline, who showed 
SOfiJnchnitiun tr let it drop, for, to initiate the young 
Awer, ab hhe said, into the pnnciples and practice of 
C^fv|lry, she detailed to him, at full length, the Passage of 
^fcpns at Haflinghem, where she had disuibuted the prizes 
,$a^0ng the victors 

Not much mteiested, I am sorry to say, in the desepp- 
gilott of this splendid scene, or m the heraldic bearings of 
ime different blemish and German knights, which the lady 
^masoned with pitiless accuracy, Quentin began to entertain 
%J|$ie alarm lest he should have passed the place where his 
jguide was to join him—a most serious disaster, and from, 
J$hich, should it really have taken place, the very worst con- 
JJfcquences were to be appiehended 

While he hesitated whether it would be better to send 
f)ack one of his followeis, to see whether this might not be 
the case, he heard the blast of a hoin, and, looking m the 
direction from which the sound came, beheld a horseman 
tiding veiy fast towards them The low size, and wild, 
Shaggy, uifhamed state of the animal, reminded Queiitin of 
mountain jreed of hoises in his own country; bflt this 
much more finely limbed, and, with the same appear- 
Ggec ol hardiness, was more rapid in it<$» mOyem&^k The 
ad pat Ocularly, which, m the ^cottish^ pony, is often 
tash and hiavy, was small and^well pfedV" the neck 
animal wuh thin jaws, full sharing eyes, and 
W&ded nystrUs. * J 


tiQfa "to was even 
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than the horse which he rode, though that was extremely 
unlike the horses of France. Although he managed his 
palfrey with great dexterity, lie sat with his feet in broad 
stirrups, something resembling shovels, so short in the 
leathers, that his knees were well nigh as high as the pommel 
of his saddle. Ilis dress was a red turban of small size, in 
which he wore a sullied plume, secured by a clasp of silver; 
his tunic, which was shaped like thosceof the Estradiols (a 
sort of troops whom the Venetians at that lime levied in the 
provinces, on the eastern side of their gulf), was green in 
colour, and tawdrily laced with gold; he wore very wide 
dtawers or bowsers of white, though none of the cleanest, 
which gathered beneath the knee, and his swarthy legs were 
quite bare, unless for the complicated laces which bound''a' 
pair of sandals on Ins feet; he had no spurs, the edge of his 
large stirrups being so sharp as to serve to goad the horse in 
a very severe manner. In a crimson sash this singular horse¬ 
man wore a dagger on the right side, and on the left a short : 
crooked Moonsh sword; and by a tarnished baldric over 
the shoulder hung the horn which announced his appioach. 
He had a swarthy and sunburnt visage, with a thin beard, 
and piercing dark eyes, a well-formed mouth and nose, and 
other features which might have been pronounced hand¬ 
some, but for the black elf-locks which hung around liis 
face, and the air of wildness and emaciation, which rather 
seemed to indicate a savage than a civilized man. 

“ He also is a Bohemian ! ” said the ladies to each other;' 
“ Holy Mary, will the King again place confidence in these' 
outcasts?” 

“ I will question the man, if it be your pleasure,” said 
Quentin, “and assure myself of his fidelity as I best may.” 

Durward, as well as the ladies of Croye, bad ‘recognised' 
in this man’s dress and appearance, the habit and the 
manners of those vagrants with whom he had nearly been 
confounded by the hasty proceedings of Trois-Esehelles and 
Betit-Andre, and he, too, entertained very natural appre¬ 
hensions concerning the risk of reposing trust in one of that 
vagrant race. 

i^Art thou come hither ao seek us?’ 5 was his first 
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The stranger nodded. 

“And for what purpose ? ” 

“To guide you to the palace of him of Liege.” 

“ Of the Bishop ? ” 

'The Bohemian again nodded. 

“What token can’st thou give me, that we should yield 
credence to thee ? ” 

V “Even the old,rhyme, and no other,” answered the 
Bohemian,— 

“The page slew the hoar, 

The # pecr had the gloire.” 

“A true token,” said Quentin. “ Lead on, good fellow— 
i will speak further with thee presently.” Then falling back 
to the ladies, he said, “I am convinced this man is the 
guide we are to expect, for he hath brought me a pass-word, 
known, I think, but to the King and me. But I will dis¬ 
course with him timber, and endeavour to ascertain how far 
he is to be trusted.” 



CHAPTER XVI. 


TIIE VAGRANT. 

1 am as free as Nature first made man, 

Tie the base lavs uf seivitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage lan. 

The Conquest of Gmnadtt, 

V 

While Quentin held the brief communication with tWflj 
ladies, necessaiy to assuie them that this extiaordihji*™ 
addition to then paity was the guide whom they were" toj| 
expect on the King’s part, he noticed (for he was as alert? 
observing the motions of the stianger, as the BohemiffiS 
could be on his pait,) that the man not only turned hfcEj 
head as far back as he could, to peer at them, but ’that, wife 
a singular sort of agility, moie resembling that of a monkdyl^ 
than of a man, he had screwed his whole person around cfltfj 
the saddle, so as to sit almost sidelong upon the 
for the convenience, as it seemed, ot watching them mo® 
attentively. 

Not greatly pleased with this manoeuvre, Quentin rodent 
up to the Bohemian, and said to him, as Jie *suddenly^ 
assumed his ( proper position on the horse, “ Mcthink$P<< 
friend, you will prove but a blind guide, if you look afe. tSBfc 
tail of your horse rather than his ears.” 

“ AnchjKt Were actually blind,” answered the Bohem& fjf ji 
“ I pould hot thh less guide you through any country 
realm of Frafcdej in those adjoining to it.” 

“Yet youare,no Frenchman born,” said the Scot‘s 

“ 1 api not,*? answered the guide. 
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1 *‘$hat country ?nah*, thPn, jg 

J\JL£ '12^ mi if' --L m w ilia. b> W a ~4 M4I 


.^p^” answered the Bohemian, “ ofnohe///I/am a 
jato-^a" Bohemian, an Egyptian, or whatever the Euro-, 
jv in their different languages, may choose pur 

ilej but I have no country.” 

Are you a Christian r ” asked the Scotchman/ ; 

*|f)[ie Bohemian shook nis head. ' ‘ - 

llpog! ” said Quentin (for there was little toleration hi 
gpnit of Catholicism in those days), “ doth thou worship 

J&un 1 ?” 4 „ " J 

was the indifferent and concise answer' of vthe 
tcfe; who neither seemed offended or surprised at the 
king man’s violence of manner. \ *, 

IP Are you a Pagan, then, or what are you ? ” /; . 

/ “ I have no religion 3 ,” answered the Bohemian. /■ v - /- 
J Durward started back; for though he had "hpatd .of 
|,raccns and Idolaters, it had never entered into his ideas 
^ belief, that any body of men could exist who piracti^ed 
g mode of worship whatever. He recovered, ftidm bis 
Itonishment, to ask his guide where he usually .dwelt. ; 
H u Wherever I chance to be for the time,” replied tfrP 
phemia^. “I have no home.” 

I/',“How do you guard your property?” v - ■ 
tv. ■“ Excepting the clothes which I wear, and t^K bprse X 
p^e.on, I have no property.” , " < V 

\i “ Yet you dress gaily, and ride gallantly,” j^id ^brward. 
p/What are your means of subsistence?” ' 

1L' “t eat when I am hungry, drink when I amitiJrsty, and, 
||avc no other means of subsistence than chance,thirdws,in 
5rnv way,’*replied the vagabond. " 

“Under \>hose laws do you live?” 

^ T irk jrvlr rrrt . i. a. ^ .. L.. 
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“You arc then/' said the wondering querist, “destitute 
of all that other men are combined by—you have no law, 
no leader, no settled means of subsistence, no house or 
home. You have, may Heaven compassionate you, no 
country—and, may Heaven enlighten and forgive you, you 
have no God ! What is it that remains to you, deprived of 
government, domestic happiness, and religion ? ” 

“ I have liberty,” said the Bohemian—“ I crouch to no 
one—obey no one—respect no one.—I go where I will— 
live as I can—and die when my day comes.” 

“ But you are subject to instant es^eution, at the pleasure 
of the Judge?” 

“ Be it so,” returned the Bohemian ; “ l can but die SO 
much the sooner.” * 

“Ami to imprisonment also,” said the Scot; “and where 
then is your boasted freedom ?” 

“ In my thoughts,” said the Bohemian, “which no chains 
can bind; while yours, even when your limbs are free, 
remain fettered by your laws and your superstitions, your 
dreams of local attachment, and your fantastic visions of 
civil policy. Such as I are free in spirit when our limbs ate 
chained—You are imprisoned in mind, even when your 
limbs arc most at freedom.” 

“Yet the freedom of your thoughts,” said Jthc Scot, 
“relieves not the pressure of the gyves on your limbs.” 

“ For a brief time that may be endured,” answered the' 
vagrant; “and il within that period I cannot extricate my¬ 
self, and fail of relief from my comrades, I can always die, 
and death is the most perfect freedom of all.” 

There was a deep paine of some duration, which Quentin 
at length broke by resuming his queries. 

“Yours is a wandering race, unknown to tire nations of 
Europe—-Whence do they derive their origin?” 

“ T may not tell you,” answered the Bohemian., 

“When will they iclieve this kingdom from their 
presence, and return to the land from whence they came?” 
said the Scot. 

“ When the day of their pilgrimage shall be accomplished,” 
replied his vagrant guide. 

“ Are you not sprung from those tribes of Israel, which 
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were carried into captivity beyond the great river Euphrates?” 
said Quentin, who had not forgotten the lore which had 
been taught him at Abcrbrothick. 

“ Had we been so/' answered the Bohemian, “ we had 
followed their faith, and piactised their rites.” 

“What is thine own name?” said Durward. 

“My proper name is only known to my brethren— The 
men beyond our teiits call me Hayraddin Maugrabin, that is, 
Hayraddin the African Moor.” 

“Thou speakest too well for one who hath lived always 
in thy filthy horde,” ^aid the Scot. 

“1 have learned some of the knowledge of this land,” 
said Hayraddin.—“When I was a little boy, our tribe was 
chased by the ’winters after human flekh. An arrow went 
through my mother’s head, and she died. I was entangled 
in the blanket on her shoulders, and was taken by the 
pursuers. A priest begged me from the Provost’s archers, 
- and trained me up in Prankish 1 learning for two or three 
years.” 

“How came you to part with him?” demanded 
Durward. 

“I stole money from him—even the God which he 
: worshipped,” answered Hayraddin, with perfect composure; 

1 “he detected me, and beat me—I stabbed him with my 
knife, fled to the woods, and was again united to my people.” 

“ Wretch !” said Durward, “did you murder your bcnc- 
. factor?” 

“ What had he to do to burden me with his benefits ?— 
I'he Zingaro boy was no house-bred cur, to dog the heels of 
his master, and crouch beneath his blows, for scraps of 
food—He was the imprisoned wolf-whelp, which at the first 
opportuf!ity4jroke his chain, rended his master, and returned 
to liis wilderness.” 

;' t There was another pause, when the young Scot, with a 
vieiv of still farther investigating the character and purpose 
o! this suspicious guide, asked Hayraddin, “Whether it was 
not true that his people, amid their ignorance, pretended to 


1 “Frankish” (as “Frank” in Chap, xxxiv.) seems to refer Lo 
Western Euiope generally, a common usage among the peoples ol 
the Levant. 
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a knowledge of futurity, which was not given to the sages, 
philosophers, and divines, of more polished society? 

, “We pretend to it,” said Hayraddin, “and it if with 
justice.” 

“ Hdw can it be, that so high a gift is bestowed 
abject a race ? ” said Quentin. 

“Can I tell you?” answered Hayraddin—“Yes, 1 
indeed; but it is when you shall explainuto me why the c(0|* 
can trace the footsteps of a man, while man, the noblef 
animal, hath not power to trace those of the dog. TW&S 
powers, which seem to you so wonderful, are instinctive lit 
our race, brom the lines on the face and on the hand, ive 
can tell the future fate of those who consult us, even a§ 
surely as- you know from the blossom of the tree in spring 
what fruit it will bear in the harvest.” ' 

“I doubt of your knowledge, and defy you to fh^ 
proof.” * ,*■ 

“ Defy me not. Sir Squire,” said Hayraddin Maugrabin-^| 
“ I can tell you, that, say what you will of your religion, the 
Goddess whom you woiship rides in this company.” 

, “ Peace! ” said Quentin, in astonishment; “ on thy life?: 
not a word farther, but in answer to what I ask thee.—Can$ir 
thou be faithful ? ” 

“ I can—all men can,” said the Bohemian. 

“ Bmwiit thou be faithful ? ” ^ 

“Wouldst thou believe me the more should I swear 
answitajt Maugrabin, with a sneer. 

“Thy life is in my hand,” said the young Scot. ^ 

“ Strike, and see whether I fear to die,” answered the 
Bohemian, 

“Will money render thee a trusty guide?” demanded' 
Durward. * *. ° 

“I| not such without it, No,” replied the heathen/ 
“Then'what,will bind thee?” asked the Scot. 

“ Kipdness, ^replied the Bohemian. 

’“Shall 1 4 wear to show thee such, if thou art true gufdi 
to us oix this’pilgrim age ? ” _ . ^ 

“Np,” replfe^3$ftyraddin, “it were extravagant waste,of 
a commodity sb.rf c$,< To thee I am bound already.” * * 
“ How ?” jbtpla&e4 Durward, more surprised than ever. 
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li kemember the chestnut-trees on trie banks of the 
Cher I, TT^ e victim, who^fe body thou didst dpfit <}own, was 
my % brother, Zamet the Maugrabin.” , y 

* And yet/' said Quentin, “I find you in correspondence 
with* those very officei s by whom your brother was done to 

^de£th ; fot it was one of them who directed me where to 
iheet With you—the same, doubtless, who procured yonder 
ladies your service 4 ^as a guide.” 

~h) ^ w What can we do?” answered Hayraddin, gloomily— 
"j***$h cse men deal with us as the sheep-dogs do with the 
HOck; they piotect us for a while, drive us hither and 
.thither at their plcasuie, and always end by guiding us to 
i the shambles.” 

* Quentin hud afterwards occasion to learn that the 
Bohemian spoke tiuth in this particular, and that the 

JjProvost-guaid, employed to suppress the vagabond bands 
ifyf Which the kingdom was infested, entcitained correspon- 
^dence among them, and forbore, for a certain time, the 
"Exercise of their duty, which always at last ended in con¬ 
ducting their allies to the gallows. This is a sort of political 
^relation between thief and officer, for the profitable exercise 
|pf their mutual professions, which has subsisted in all 
^countries, and is by no means unknown to out own. 

J*' Durward, paiting from the guide, fell back to the rest 
-of the retinue, very little satisfied with the character of 
l Hayraddin, and entertaining little confidence in the pro- 

* fissions of gratitude which he had personally made to hipi. 
4 »He proceeded to sound the other two men who had been 

assigned him for attendants, and he was concerned to find 
them stupid, and as unfit to assist him with'hdbhsel, as in 
the rencounter tht y had shown themselves reluctant to use 
“'their weapons. 

v “ It is all the better/’ said Quentin to himself, his spirit 
jrismg with the apprehended difficulties Of his Situation; 
^that lovely young lady shall owe all to me.—What one 
*hanri—ay, and one head can do,—methinks I can boldly 
£count upon. I have seen my father’s Jhou&e/ott'fire/and he 
/and my brothers lying dead amongst the flairies-Mf gaye not 
an inch back, but fought it out to the last. '/"Now I-am 

* two< years older, and have the best arid fairest cause to 
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hoar me well that ever kindled mettle within a brave man’s 
bosom.’' 

Acting upon this lesolution, the attention and activity 
which Quenlm bestowed timing the journey had in it some¬ 
thing that gave him the appearance of ubiquity. Jlis 
principal anti most favourite post was of course by the side 
of the ladies ; who, sensible of his extreme attention to their 
safety, began to converse with him iiualmost the tone of 
familiar friendship, and appeared to take great pleasure in the 
naivete , yet slnewdncss, of his conversation. But Quentin 
did not suffer the fascination of this intercourse to interfere 
with the vigilant discharge of his duty. 

If he was often by the side of the Countesses, labouring 
to describe to the natives of a level country the Grampian 
mountains, and, above all, the beauties of Glen-houlakin,— 
he was as often riding with Hayiaddin, in the front of the 
cavalcade, questioning him about the road, and the resting- 
places, and recording his answers in his mind, to ascertain, 
whether upon cross-examination he could discover any thing 
like meditated treachery. As often again he was in the rear, 
endeavouring to secure the attachment of the two horsemen,, 
by kind vvoids, gifts, and promises of additional recompense, 
when their task should be accomplished. 

In this way they travelled for more than a week, through 
by-paths and unfrequented districts, and by circuitous routes, 
in order to avoid large towns. Nothing remarkable occurred, 
though they now and then met strolling gangs of Bohemians, 
who respected them, as under the conduct of one of their 
tribe,—straggling soldiers, or perhaps banditti, who deemed 
their party too strong to be attacked,—or parties of the 
Marechaussce, as they would now be termed, whom Louis, 
who searched the wounds of the land with $eel and 
cautery, employed to suppress the disorderly bands which 
infested the interior. These last suffered them to pursue 
their way unmolested, by virtue of a pass-word, with which 
Quentin had been furnished for that purpose by the King 
himself. 

Their resting-places were chiefly the monasteries, most 
of which were oNiged by the rules of their foundation to 
receive piLrims, under which character the ladies travelled, 
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with hospitality, and without any troublesome enquiries into 
their rank and character, which most persons of distinction 
were desirous of concealing while in the discharge of their 
vows. The pretence of weariness was usually employed by 
tile Countesses of < 'roye, as an excuse for instantly retiring 
to rest, and Quentin, as their Major-domo, ananged all 
that was necessary betwixt them and their entertainers, with 
a shrewdness which* saved them all trouble, and an alacrity 
that failed not to excite a coiresponding degree of good-will 
on the part of those who were thus sedulously attended to. 

One circumstance gave Quentin peculiar trouble, which 
was the character and nation of his guide ; who, as a heathen, 
and an infidel vagabond, addicted besides to occult arts (the 
badge of ail his tiibc), was often looked upon as a very im¬ 
proper guest for the holy resting-places at which the company 
usually halted, and was not in consequence admitted within 
even the outer circuit of their walls, save with extreme re¬ 
luctance. This was very embarrassing ; for, on the one 
hand, it was necessary to keep in good humour a man who 
was possessed of the secret of their expedition; • and, on 
the other, Quentin deemed it indispensable lo maintain a 
vigilant though secret watch on Hayraddin’s conduct, in 
order that, as fai as might be, he should hold no communi¬ 
cation with any one without being observed. This of course 
was impossible, if the Bohemian was lodged without the 
precincts of the convent at which they stopped, and Durward 
could not help thinking that Hay rad din was desirous of 
bringing about this latter arrangement; for, instead of 
keeping himself still and quiet in the quarters allotted to 
him, his conversation, tricks, and songs, were at the same 
time so entertaining to the novices and younger brethren, 
and so «mc 4 li lying in the opinion of the seniors of the 
'fraternity, that, in more cases than one, it required all the 
authority, supported by threats, which Quentin could exert 
over him, to restrain his irreverent and untimeous jocularity, 
and all the interest he could mjjktf'with the Superiors, to 
prewnt the heathen hound frofiT being tinust out of doors. 
He succeeded, however, by ife adroit manner in which he 
apologized for the acts of indecorum committed by their 
attendant, and the skill witty which he hinted the hope of 
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his being brought to a better sense of principles and be¬ 
haviour, by the neighbourhood of holy relics* consecrated 
buildings, and, above all, of men dedicated to religion, 

But upon the tenth or twelfth day of their journey/after 
they had entcied Fkmdeis, and were approaching the tdtyn 
of Namur, all the cffoitb of Quentin became inadequate Jt& 
suppiess the consequences of the scandal given by hfe 
heathen guide. The scene was a Franciscan convent, arid, 
of a stiict and refoimed order, and the P1101 a man who 
afteiwards died in the odour of sanctity. After rather mot£ 
than the usual scruples (which wefe indeed in Such?# 
case to be expected) had been sui mounted, the obnoxiou^ 
Bohemian at length obtained quarters in an out-hOuSe* 
inhabited by a lay brother, who acted as gardener. Xhe 
ladies retired to their apartment, as usual, and the Pridr, 
who chanced to have some distant alliances and friends'jm 
Scotland, and who was fond of hearing foreigners telFpf 
their native countries, invited Quentin, with whose miert 
%nd conduct he seemed much pleased, to a slight monastic 
refection in his own cell. Finding the Father a man 
intelligence, Quentin did not neglect the opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with the state of affairs in the 
country of Li<£ge, of which, during the last two days of theii 
journey, he had heard such repoits as made him very appie- 
hensive for the security of his charge during the remainder 
of their route, nay, even of the Bishop’s power to protect 
them, When they should be safely conducted to his residence. 
The replies of the Prior were not very consolatory. 

He said that “ the people of Liege were wealthy buigherg, 
who, like Jeshurun 1 of old, had waxed fat and kicked —that 
they were uplifted in heart because of their wealth and their 
privilege^-—that they had divers disputes with die-Duke of 
Burgundy, their liege lord, upon the subject of imposts an<| 
immumties-T-and that they had repeatedly broken out in $if 
open mutiny, „ whereat the Duke was so much incensed, as' 
being a man ’"of a hot and fiery nature, that he had swotftj 
by Saint Geotgi^ -on the next provocation, he would mak$ 
the city of Liege Hk|» to the desolation of Babylon 9 , and the 

■\ * ^ H}> * \ 

1 i)euteiqn. xxxiu rg. | 3 Jerem. xxv. u *qcj. t f t 
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downfall of Tyre 1 * , a hissing and a reproach to the whole 
territory of Flanders.” 

“ And he is a prince, by all report, likely to keep such a 
vow,” said Quentin; “so the men of Liege will probably 
beware how they give him occasion.” 

“It were to be so hoped,” said the Prior; “and such 
are the prayers of the godly in the land, who would not that 
the blood of the citizens were poured forth like water, and 
that they should perish, even as utter castaways, ere they 
make their peace with Heaven. Also the good Bishop 
labours night and day to preserve peace, as well bccomcth 
a servant of the altar* for it is written in holy scripture, 

Beati pacijici. But ”-here the good Prior stopped, with 

a deep sigh. 

Quentin modestly urged the great importance of which 
&t was to the ladies whom he attended, to have some assured 


information respecting the internal state of the country, and 
|What an act of Christian charity it would be, if the worthy 
•and reverend Father would enlighten them upon that 
.subject. 

V It is one,” said the Prior, “ on which no man speaks 
with willingness; for those who speak evil of the powerful, 
in cubiculo , may find that a winged thing shall carry 
matter to his ears". Nevertheless, to render you, who 
am an ifigenuous youth, and your ladies, who are devout 
taresscs accomplishing a holy pilgrimage, the little service 
it is in my power, I will be plain with you.” 

He then looked cautiously round, and lowered his voice, 
as if afraid of being overhead. 

“ The people of Liege,” he said, “are privily instigated 
to their frequent mutinies by men of Belial 3 , who pretend, 
but, as I ktopp, falsely, to have commission to that effect 
from our most Christian King; whom, however, I hold to 



1 Kzek. xxvi.—xxviii. 

a Sc^ Eccles. x. 20. Compare The Fortunes of Nigel, Chap. vi. 
“ ‘It i., not good to speak of such things,’ said Ileriot, ‘especially 
of the great; stone walls have ears, and a bird of the air shall carry the 
matter.’ ” 

3 A biblical expression — disreputable characters. Compare “sons 
of Belial” in Chap. xvm. See i Sam. ii. 12; xxx. 22. Compare 
Milton, Paradise Lost , i. 502, 
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deserve that term better than were consistent with his thus 
disturbing the peace of a neighbouring state. Yet so it is, 
that his name is freely used by those who uphold and inflame 
the discontents at Liege. There is, moreover, in the land, 
a nobleman of good descent, and fame in warlike affairs; 
but otherwise, so to speak, Lapis offensionis etpetra scandali x > 

—a stumbling-block of offence to the countries of Burgundy 
and Flanders. His name is William di^la Marck.” 

“Called William Avith the Beard,” said the young Scot, 

“ or the Wild Boai of Ardennes ? ” 

“And rightly so called, my ^pn,” said the Prior; 
“because he is as the wild boar of the forest, which treadeth 
down with his hoofs, and rendeth with his Lusks. And he 
hath formed to himself a band of mote than a thousand 
men, all, like himself, contemners of civil and ecclesiastical 
authority, and holds himself independent of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and maintains himself and his followers by rapine - 
and wrong, wrought without distinction, upon churchmen 
and laymen. Imposuit manus in Christos Domini ,—he hath 
stretched forth Jiis hand upon the anointed of the Lord, 
regardless of what is written,—‘Touch not mine anointed, 
and do my prophets no wrong 1 2 /—Even to our poor house 
did he send for sums of gold and sums of silver, as a 
ransom for our lives, and those of our brethren j to which 
we returned a Latin supplication, stating our inability to 
answer his demand, and exhorting him in the words of the 
preacher, Ne moharis arnico tuo malum , cum habet in U ? 
jiduciam 3 4 . Nevertheless, this Gulielmus Barbatus, this* 
William de la Marck, as completely ignorant of humafce 
letters as of humanity itself, replied, in his ridiculous jargon, 

‘ Si non payatis , brulabo monasterium vestrum V” 


1 See Isaiah viii. 14; 1 Peter ii. 8. 

2 See 1 Chron- xvi. 32. 

8 See Prov. iii. 29. 

4 “If you don’t pay, I’ll burn your monastery.” Payatis and 
brulabo are not Latin words but French stems with Latin endings. 
Scott adds the following note;— 

A similar stoy .s told of the Duke of Vcndome, who answered 
in l hi-~ sort of .macaronic Latin the classical expostulations of a German - 
ccuven* gainst the imposition of a contribution. 
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“Of which rude Latin, however, yon, my good father, 5 ’ 
said the youth, “ were at no loss to conceive the meaning ? ” 

“Alas, my son,” said the Prior, “Fear and Necessity 
are shrewd interpreter; and we were obliged to melt down 
the silver vessels of our altar to satisfy the rapacity of this 
cruet chief—May Heaven requite it to him seven-fold! 
Pereat intprobus — Amen , amen, anathema esto!” 

“I marvel,” said#Quentin, “that the Duke of Burgundy, 
w*ho is so strong and powerful, doth not bait this boar to 
purpose, of whose ravages I have already heard so much.” 

//“Alas! my son,” %aid the Prior, “the Duke Charles is 
now at Peronne, assembling his captains of hundreds and , 
his captains of thousands, to make war against France; and 
thlis, while Heaven hath set discord between the hearts of 
tjiose great princes, the country is misused by such sub¬ 
ordinate oppressors. But it is in evil time that the Duke 
neglects the cure of these internal gangrenes; for this 
William de la Marck hath of late entertained open com¬ 
munication with Rouslaer and Pavilion, the chiefs of the 
discontented at Liege, and it is to be feared he will soon stir 
them up to some desperate enterprise.” 

“But the Bishop of Lidge,” said Quentin, “he hath still 
. power enough to subdue this disquieted and turbulent spirit 
—hath he^not, good father?—Your answer to this question 
concerns me much.” 

“The Bishop, my child,” replied the Prior, “hath the 
sword of Saint Peter, as well as the keys. He hath power 
^isjl secular prince, and he hath the protection of the mighty 
House of Burgundy; he hath also spiritual authority as a 
prelate, and he supports both with a reasonable force of good 
Soldiers and men-at-arms. This William de la Marck was 
. bred in hi>household, and bound to him by many benefits. 
But he gave vent, even in the court of the Bishop, to his 
fierce and bloodthirsty temper, and was expelled thence 
for a homicide, committed on one of the Bishop’s chief 
domestics. From thenceforward, being banished from the 
good Prelate’s presence, he hath been his constant and 
unrelenting foe; and now, I grieve to say, he hath girded 
his loins, and strengthened his horn against him,” 

“ You consider, then, the situation of the worthy Prelate 

as being dangerous?" said Quentin, very anxiously. 

m- 
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“Alas! my sun,” said the good Franciscan, “wliat or 
who is there in this weary wilderness, whom we may not 
hold as in danger? But heaven forefend, I should speak 
of the reverend Prelate as one whose peril is imminent, 
lie has much treasure, true counsellors, and brave soldiers; 
and, moreover, a messenger who passed hither to the 
eastward yesterday, saith that the Duke of Burgundy hath 
dispatched, upon the Bishop's request,*an hundred men-al- 
;ums to his assistance. This reinforcement, with the retinue 
belonging to each lance 1 , are enough to deal with William 
do la March, on whose name he soirpw !—Amen.” 

At this crisis their conversation was intenupted by the 
Sacristan, who, in a voice almost inarticulate with anger, 
accused the Bohemian of having practised the most abomin¬ 
able arts of delusion among the younger brethren. He had 
added to their nightly meal cups of a heady and intoxicating ' 
cordial, of ton times the strength of the most powerful wine, 
under which several of the fraternity had succumbed,—and 
indeed, although the Sacristan had been strong to resist its 
influence, they might yet see, from his inflamed coimtcnance 
and thick speech, that even he, the accuser himself, was in 
•some degree affected by this unhallowed potation. More¬ 
over, the Bohemian had sung songs of worldly vanity and 
impure pleasures; he had derided the cord of Saipt Francis, 
made jest of his miracles, and termed his votaries fook and 


kuy knaves. Lastly, he had practised palmistry, and foretold 
to the young Father Cherubin, that he was beloved by a 
beautiful lady, who should make him father, to a thriving* 
boy. 

t he l'ather Prior listened,to these:Complaints for some 
time in silence, as struck with mijte horror by their enormous 
atrocity. When the Sacristan liad concluded, ffe rose up, 
descended to the court of the convent, and ordered the lay 
brethren, on pain of the worst consequences of spiritual 
disobedience, to beat Hayraddin out of the sacred precincts, 
with their jftpm-staves and cart-whips. * 

'Phis almence was executed accordingly, in the presence 
of Quentin Durward, who, however vexed at the occurrence 
easily saw that his interference would be of no avail, ? 


1 See Chap, xvip 
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The discipline inflicted upon the delinquent, notwith¬ 
standing the exhortations of the Superior, was more ludicrous 
than formidable. The Bohemian ran hither and thither 
through the court, amongst the clamour of voices, and noise 
of blows, some of which reached him not, because purposely 
misaimed; others, sincerely designed for his person, were 
eluded by his activity; and the few that fell upon his back 
and shoulders, he took without either complaint or reply. 
The noise and riot*was the greater, that the inexperienced 
cudgel-players, among whom Hayraddin ran the gauntlet, 
hit each other more frequently than they did him; till at 
length, desirous of ending a scene which was more scandal¬ 
ous than edifying, the Prior commanded the wicket to be 
flung open, and the Bohemian, darting through it with the 
speed of lightning, fled forth into the moonlight. 

During this scene, a suspicion which Durwurd had 
formerly entertained, recurred with additional strength. 
Hayraddin had, that very morning, promised to him more 
modest and discreet behaviour than he was wont to exhibit, 
when they rested in a convent on their journey; yet he had 
broken his engagement, and had been even more offensively 
obstreperous than usual. Something probably lurked under 
this; for whatever were the Bohemian’s deficiencies, he 
lacked neither sense, nor, when he pleased, self-command; 
and migltt it not be probable that he wished to hold some 
communication, either with his own horde or some one else, 
from which he was debarred in the course of the day, by the 
• vigilance with which he was watched by Quentin, and had 
recourse to this stratagem in order to get himself turned out 
of the convent? 

No sooner did this suspicion dart once more through 
Durward’% mpid, than, alert as he always was in his motions, 
he resolved to follow his cudgelled guide, and observe 
(secretly if possible) how he disposed of himself. Accord¬ 
ingly, when the Bohemian fled, as already mentioned, out 
at the gate of the convent, Quentin, hastily explaining to 
the Prior the necessity of keeping sight of his guide, followed 
in pursuit of him. 
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TIIE KS1MKD SPY. 

What, tl»o ititle ranker? and spied spy?—hands off— 

You are fur no such mstics. 

I’kn J< insun’s Tale of Robin Hood. 

Wjiicn Quentin sullied from the convent, he could mark p 
the precipitate retreat of the Bohemian, whose dark figure 
was seen in the far moonlight, flying with the speed of 
a flogged hound quite through the street of the little village, 
and across the level meadow that lay beyond. 

“My friend runs fast,” said Quentin to himself; “but he 
must run faster yet, to escape the fleetest foot that ever 
pressed the heather of Glcn-houlakin.” ' 

being fortunately without his cloak and armour, the 
Scottish mountaineer was at liberty to put forth a speed 
which was unrivalled in his own glens, and which, notwith- * 
standing the rate at which the Bohemian ran, was likely 
soon to bring his pursuer up with him. This was not, 
however, Quentin’s object; for he considered it more 
essential to watch Hayraddin’s motions than tq interrupt 
them. He was the rather led to this, by the steadiness with 
which the Bohemian directed his course; and which con¬ 
tinuing, even after the impulse of the violent expulsion had 
subsided, seemed to indicate that his career had some more 
certain goal for its object than could have suggested itself to 
a person unexpectedly turned out of good quarters when 
midnight was approaching, to seek a new place of repose. 
He never even looked behind him; and consequently 
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Durward was enabled to follow him unobserved. At length 
the Bohemian having traversed the meadow, and attained 
the side of a little stream, the banks of which were clothed 
with alders and willows, Quentin ^observed that he stood 
still, and blew a low note on his horn, which was answered 
by a whistle at some little distance. 

“This is a rendezvous,” thought Quentin; “but how 
shall I come near enough to overhear the import of what 
passes? the sound of my steps, and the rustling of the 
boughs through which I must force my passage, will betray 
me, unless I arn cautious—I will stalk them, by Saint Andrew, 
*as if they were Glen-tsla deer—they shall learn that I have 
not conned woodcraft for nought. Yonder they meet, the 
two shadows—and two of them there are—odds against me 
if I am discovered, and if their purpose be unfriendly, as is 
much to be doubted. And then the Countess Isabelle loses 
"her poor friend!—Well—and he were not worthy to be 
called such, if he were not ready to meet a dozen in her 
behalf.—Have I not crossed swords with Dunois, the best 
knight in France, and shall I fear a tribe of yonder vaga¬ 
bonds ?—Pshaw—God and Saint Andrew to friend, they will 
find me both stout and wary.” 

Thus resolving, and with a degree of caution taught him 
by his silvan habits, our friend descended into the channel 
of the little stream, which varied in depth, sometimes scarce 
covering his shoes, sometimes coming up to his knees, and 
so crept along, his form concealed by the boughs over¬ 
hanging the bank, and his steps unheard amid the ripple of 
the water. (We have ourselves, in the days of yore, thus 
approached the nest of the wakeful raven.) In this manner, 
the Scot drew near unperceived, until he distinctly heard 
the voices of those who were the subject of his observation, 
though he could not distinguish the words’.' r Being at this 
time under the drooping branches of a magnificent weeping 
willow, which almost swept the surface of the water, he 
caught hold of one of its boughs, by the assistance of which, 
exerting at once much agility, dexterity, and strength, he 
raised himself up into the body of the tree, and sat, secure 
from discovery, among the central branches. 

From this situation he could discover that the person 
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with wliom Hayradclin was now conversing was one of his 
own tribe, and, at the same time, he perceived, to his great 
disappointment, that no approximation could enable him to 
comprehend their language, which was totally unknown to 
him. They laughed much ; and as Hayraddin made a sign 
of skipping about, and ended by rubbing his shoulder with 
his hand, Uurward had no doubt that he was relating the 
sloiy of the bastinading which he had sustained previous to 
his escape from the convent. 

On a sudden, a whistle was again heard in the distance, 
which was once more answered by a low tone or two 
of ilayraddin’s horn. Presently afterwards, a tall, stout, 
soidieily-looking man, a strong contrast in point of thews 
and sinews to the small and slender-limbed Bohemians, 
made his appealance. He had a broad baldric over his 
shoulder, which sustained a sword that hung almost across 
his person; his hose were much slashed, through which 
slashes was drawn silk or tiffany, of various colours: they 
weie tied by at least live hundred points or strings, made of 
ribbon, to the tight buff-jacket which he wore, and the 
light sleeve of which displayed a silver boar’s head, the 
ciest of his Captain. A very small hat sat jaunlily on one 
side of his head, horn which descended a quantity of curled 
hair, which tell on each side of a broad face, and mingled 
with as broad a beard, about lour inches long. *He held 
a long lance in his hand; and his whole equipment was 
that of one of the Herman adventurers, who were known 
by the name of lanzknechls, in English, spearmen, who # 
constituted a formidable part of the infantry of the period. 
These mercenaries were, of course, a fierce and rapacious 
soldiery, and having an idle tale current among themselves, 
that a lanzknecht was refused admittance inl$> tfcaven on 
account of his vices, and into hell on the score of his 
tumultuous, mutinous, and insubordinate disposition, they 
manfully acted as if they neither sought the one, nor 
eschewed the other. 

“Donuer and blitz! ” was his first salutation, in a sort of 
Herman-French, which we can only imperfectly imitate, 

“why have you kept me dancing in attendance dis dree 
night', ?” 
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“I could not see you sooner, Meinherr,” said llayraddin, 

very submissively; “there is a young Scot, with as quick an 
eye as the wild-cat, who watches my least motions. He 
suspects me already, and, should he find his suspicion con¬ 
firmed, I wore a dead man on the spot, and he would carry 
back the women into France again.” 

“Was henker!” said the lanzknccht; “we are three - 
we will attack them to-morrow, and carry the women off 
without going farther^ You said the two valets were cowards 
—you and your comrade may manage them, and the Teufel 
sail hold me, but I match your Scots wild-cat.” 

“You will find thift foolhardy,” said llayraddin; “for, 
besides that we ourselves count not much in fighting, this 
spark hath matched himself with the best knight in France, 
and come off with honour—I have seen those who saw him 
press Dunois hard enough.” 

“Hagel and sturmwetter ! It is but your cowardice that 
speaks,” said the German soldier. 

“1 am no more a coward than yourself,” said Hayraddin; 
“but my trade is not fighting.—If you keep the appointment 
where it was laid, it is well—if not, I guide them safely to 
the bishop’s Palace, and William do la Marck may easily 
possess himself of them there, provided he is half as strong 
as he pretended a week since.” 

“ Poz Tausend ! ” said the soldier, “we are as strong and 
stronger; but we hear of a hundreds of the lances 1 of 
burgund,—das ist,—see you,—five men to a lance do make 
•five hundreds, and then hold me the devil, they will be 
fainer to seek for us, than we to seek for them; for der 
bischoff hath a goot force on footing—ay, indeed ! ” 

“You must then hold to the ambuscade at the Cross 
of the Three* Kings, or give up the adventure,” said the 
Holiemian. 

“Geb up—geb up the adventure of the rich bride for 
our noble hauptman—Teufel! I will charge through hell 
first,—Mein soul, we will be all princes and hertzogs, whom 
they call dukes, and we will hab a snab at the wein-kellar, 
and at the mouldy French crowns, and it may be at the 

1 Lance meant the man-at-arms and his attendants. Compare what 
is said of Louis’s Archers in Chap. v. 
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pretty garces too, when He with de beard is weary on 
them.” 

“The ambuscade at the Cross of the Three Kings 
then still holds?” said the Bohemian. 

“Mein Col, ay,—you will swear to bring them, there; 
and when they are on their knees before the cross, and 
down from off their horses, which all men do, except such 
black heathens as thou, we will make in on them, and 
they are ours.” * 

“Ay; but I promised this piece of necessary villainy 
only on one condition,” said Hayraddin.—“I will not have 
a hair of the young man’s head touched. If your swear 
this to me, by your Three dead Men of Cologne, I will 
swear to you, by the Seven Night Walkers 1 , that I will serve 
you truly as to the rest. And if you break your oath, the 
Night Walkers shall wake you seven nights from your sleep, 
between night and morning, and, on the eighth, they shall 
sliangle and devour you.” 

“ But, donner and hagcl, what need you be so curious 
about the life of this boy, who is neither your bloot nor 
kin ? ” said the German. 

“No matter for that, honest Heinrick; some men have 
pleasure in cutting throats, some in keeping them whole— 
So swear to me, that you will spare him life and limb, or, by^ 
the bright star Aldeboran, this matter shall go no further— 
Swear, and by the Three Kings, as you call them, of 
Cologne —1 know you care for no other oath.” 

“Du hist ein comische man,” said the lanzknecht.. 
“ I swear ”- 

“Not yet,” said the Bohemian—“Faces about, brave 
lanzknecht, and look to the east, else the Kings may not 
hear you.” % 

The soldier took the oath in the manner prescribed, 
and then declared that he would be in readiness, observing 
the place was quite convenient, being scarce live miles from 
their present leaguer. 

1 The editors identify these with constellations of seven stars, as 
the Pleiades, or the Great Bear. But the context seems to suggest 
that “seven” denotes the number of nights, not the number of avenging 
limes. & b 
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“ But, were it not making sure work to have a fahnlein 
of riders on the other road, by The left side of the inn, 
which might trap them if they go that way?" 

The Bohemian considered a moment, and then answered, 
“No—the appearance of their troops in that direction 
might alarm the garrison of Namur, and then they would 
have a doubtful fight, instead of assured success. Besides, 
they shall travel on the right bank of the Maes, for 1 can 
? guide them which*way I will; for, sharp as this same 
Scottish mountaineer is, he hath never asked any one’s 
advice, save mine, upon the direction of their route.— 
Undoubtedly, I was assigned to him by an assured friend, 
whose word no man mistrusts till they come to know him 
a little." 

“ Hark ye, friend Hayraddin," said the soldier, “ I would 
^sk you somewhat.—You and your bruder were, as you 
say yourself, gross sternen-douter, that is, star-lookers and 
geister-seers—Now, what henker was it made you not fore¬ 
see him, your bruder Zamet, to be hanged?" 

“I will tell you, Heinrick,” said Hayraddin;—“if 
I could have known my brother was such a fool as to tell 
the counsel of King JLpuis to Duke Charles of Burgundy, 
I could have foretold his death as sure as I can foretell fair 
weather in July. Louis hath both ears and hands at the 
Court of•Burgundy, and Charles’s counsellors love the chink 
of French gold as well as thou dost the clatter of a wine-pot. 
—But fare thee well, and keep appointment—I must await 
my early Scot a bow-shot without the gate of the den 
of the l£zy swine yonder, else will he think me about 
some excursion which bodes no good to the success of his 
journey.” 

“Tak^ a draught of comfort first,” said the lanzknecht, 
tendering hftn a flask,—“but I forget; thou are beast 
enough to drink nothing but water, like a vile vassal of 
Mahound and Termagund 1 .” 

1 Mahound, or Mahoun (a corruption of Mahomet), regularly 
designated an idol of the Saracens. It was frequently used in Scotch 
(see Dunbar, Burns, etc.) for the devil. Termagund was another 
Saracen idol, mentioned in the mediaeval romance. It appeared in the 
morality plays as a violent character, and has given us the word 
‘‘termagant/’ a noisy scolding woman. See 7 he 7 'aliiuian, Chap. m. 
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“Thou art thyself a vassal of the wine-measure and 
the flagon,” said the Bohemian,—“I marvel not that thou 
art only trusted with the bloodthirsty and violent part of 
executing what belter heads have devised.—He must 
drink no wine who would know the thoughts of others, or 
bide lus own. But why preach to thee, who hast a thirst as 
eternal as a sand-bank in Arabia?—Fare thee well.—Take 
my comrade Tuiseo with thee—his appearance about the 
monastery may breed suspicion.” 1 

The two worthies parted, after each had again pledged 
himself to keep the rendezvous at the Cross of the Three 
Kings. 

Quentin Durward watched until they were out of sight, 
and then descended from his place of concealment, his 
heart thiobbing at the narrow escape which he and his fair 
charge had made—if, indeed, it could yet be achieved— 
from a deep-laid plan of villainy. Afraid, on his return to 
the monastery, of stumbling upon Ilayraddin, he made 
a long detour, at the expense of traversing some very rough 
ground, and was thus enabled to return to his asylum on a 
different point from that by which he left it. 

On the route, he communed earnestly with himself con¬ 
cerning the safest plan to be pursued. He had formed 
the resolution, when he first heard Ilayraddin avow his 
treachery, to put him to death so soon as the conference 
broke up, and his companions were at a sufficient distance; 
but when he heard the Bohemian express so much interest 
in saving his own life, he felt it would be ungrateful to • 
execute upon him, in its rigour, the punishment his 
treachery had deserved. ITe therefore resolved to spare 
his life, and even, if possible, still to use his services as 
a guide, under such precautions as should ensure the 
security of the precious charge, to the preservation of which 
his own life was internally devoted. 

But whither were tb ,y to turn—the Countesses of Croye 
could neither obtain shelter in Burgundy, from which they 
had fled, nor in France, from which they had been in 
a manner expelled. The violence of Duke Charles in the 
one country, was scarcely more to he feared than the cold 
and tyrannical policy of King Louis m the other. After 
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deep thought, Durvvard could form no heller or safer 
plan for their security, than that, evading the ambuscade, 
they should take the road to Liege by the left hand of the 
Maes, and throw themselves, as the ladies originally de¬ 
signed, upon the protection of the excellent bishop. Thai 
Prelate’s will to protect them could not be doubted, and, if 
reinforced by this Burgundian party of men-at-arms, lie 
might be considered as having the power. At any rate, 
if the dangers to whfch he was exposed from the hostility of 
William do la Marck, and from the troubles in the city of 
Liege, appeared imminent, he would still be able to protect 
the unfortunate ladicif until they could be dispatched to 
Germany with a suitable escort. 

To sum up this reasoning—for when is a mental argu¬ 
ment conducted without some reference to selfish con¬ 
siderations ?—Quentin imagined that the death or captivity 
to which King Louis had, in cold blood, consigned him, 
set him at liberty from his engagements to the Crown of 
France; which, therefore, it was his determined purpose to 
renounce. The Bishop of Liege was likely, he concluded, 
to need soldiers, and he thought that, by the interposition 
of his fair friends, who now, especially the elder Countess, 
treated him with much familiarity, he might get some 
command, and perhaps might have the charge of conducting 
the Ladii?s of Croye to some place more safe than the 
neighbourhood of Liege. And, to conclude, the ladies had 
talked, although almost in a sort of jest, of raising the 
• Countess’s own vassals, and, as others did in those stormy 
times, fortifying her strong castle against all assailants 
whatever; they had jestinglyasked Quentin, whether he would 
accept the perilous office of their Seneschal; and, on his 
embracings tfyc office with ready glee and devotion, they 
had, in the same spirit, permitted him to kiss both their 
hands on that confidential and honourable appointment. 
Nay, he thought that the hand of the Countess Isabelle, 
one of the best formed and most beautiful to which true 
vassal ever did such homage, trembled when his lips rested 
on it a moment longer than ceremony required, and that 
some confusion appeared on her cheek and in her eye as 
she withdrew it. Something might come of all this; and 
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what brave man, at Quentin Durward’s age, but would 

gladly have taken the thoughts which it awakened, into 

the considerations which were to determine his conduct? 

This point settled, he had next to consider in what 
degree lie was to use the further guidance of the faithless 
bohemian. He had renounced his first thought of killing 
him in the wood, and if he took another guide, and dis¬ 
missed him alive, it would be sending the traitor to the 
tain]) of William de la Marck, with ’intelligence of their 
motions, lie thought of taking the Prior into his counsels, 
and requesting him to detain the Bohemian by force, until 
they should have time to reach the Bishop’s castle; but, on 
reflection, he dared not hazard such a proposition to one 
who was timid both as an old man and a friar, who held 
the safety of his convent the most important object of his 
duty, and who trembled at the mention of the Wild Boar of 
Ardennes. 

At length Dunvard settled a plan of operation, on which. 
lie could the better reckon, as the execution rested entirely 
upon himself; and, in the cause in which he was engaged, 
he felt himself capable of every thing. With a firm and 
bold heart, though conscious of the dangers of his situation, 
Quentin might be compared to one walking under a load, of 
the weight of which he is conscious, but which yet is not 
beyond his strength and power of endurance. Jhst as his 
plan was determined, he reached the convent. 

Upon knocking gently at the gate, a brother, con¬ 
siderately .stationed for that purpose by the Prior, opened * 
it, and acquainted him that the brethren were to be engaged 
in the choir till daybreak, praying Heaven to forgive to the 
community the various scandals which had that evening 
taken place among them. a 

The worthy friar offered Quentin permission to attend 
their devotions; but his clothes were in such a wet con¬ 
dition, that the young Scot was obliged to decline the 
opportunity, and request permission, instead, to sit by the 
kitchen fire, in order to his attire being dried before morn- 
ing; as he was particularly desirous that the Bohemian, 
when they should next meet, should observe no traces of 
his having been abroad during the night. The friar not 
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only grunted his request, but afforded him his own company, 
which fell in very happily with the desire which Durward 
had to obtain information concerning the two routes which 
he had heard mentioned by the Bohemian in his conversa¬ 
tion with the lanzknecht. The friar, intrusted upon many 
occasions with the business of the convent abroad, was 
the person in the fraternity best qualified to afford him 
the information he requested, but observed, that, as true 
pilgrims, it became die duty of the ladies whom Quentin 
escorted, to take the road on the right side of the Maes, by 
tlie Cross of the Kings, where the blessed relics of Caspar, 
Melchior, and BalthasaT (as the Catholic Church has named 
the Eastern Magi who came to Bethlehem 1 with their 
offerings), had rested as they were transported to Cologne, 
and on which spot they had wrought many miracles. 

. Quentin replied, that the ladies were determined to 
observe all the holy stations with the utmost punctuality, 
and would certainly visit that of the Cross, either in going* 
to or returning from Cologne, but they had heard reports 
that the road by the right side of the river was at present 
rendered unsafe by the soldiers of the ferocious William 
de la Marck. 

“ Now may Heaven forbid,” said Father Francis, “ that 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes should again make his lair so 
near us l—Nevertheless, the broad Maes will be a good 
barrier betwixt us, even should it so chance.” 

“ But it will be no barrier between my ladies and the 
’ marauder, should we cross the river, and travel on the right 
bank,” answered the Scot. 

“Heaven will protect its own, young man,” said the 
friar; “ for it were hard to think that the Kings of yonder 
blessed city of Cologne, who will not endure that a Jew or 
Infidel should even enter within the walls of their town, 
could be oblivious enough to permit their worshippers, 
coming to their shrine as true pilgrims, to be plundered and 
misused by such a miscreant dog as this Boar of Ardennes, 

1 Sec Matth. ii. 1—15. In 1163 Frederic Barbarossa bestowed on 
the Cathedral of Cologne the bones of the three Kings, transferred from 
Milan, a gift which greatly increased the sanctity of the Cathedral. 
The bones are still in Cologne, 
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wlio is worse than a whole desert of Saracen heathens, and 
all the ten tribes of Israel to boot.” 

Whatever reliance Quentin, as a sincere Catholic, was 
hound to rest upon the special protection of Melchior, 
Caspar, and P.althasar, he could not but recollect, that the 
pilgrim habits of the ladies being assumed out of mere 
eaithly policy, he and his charge could scarcely expect their 
countenance on the present occasion; and therefore re¬ 
solved, as far as possible, to avoid placing the ladies in any 
predicament where miraculous interposition might be neces¬ 
sary ; whilst, in the simplicity of his good faith, he himself 
vowed a pilgrimage to the Three K?ings of Cologne in his 
own proper poison, provided the simulate design of those 
over whose safety he was now watching should be permitted 
by those reasonable and royal, as well as sainted personages, 
lo attain the desired effect. 

That lie might enter into this obligation with all 
solemnity, he requested the friar to show him into one of 
the various chapels which opened from the main body of 
the church of the convent, where, upon his knees, and with 
sincere devotion, he ratified the vow which he had made 
inrernally. The distant sound of the choir, the solemnity of 
the deep and dead hour which he had chosen for this act of 
devotion, the effect of the glimmering lamp with which the 
little Gothic building was illuminated—all contributed to 
throw Quentin’s mind into the state when it most readily 
acknowledges its human frailty, and seeks that supernatural 
.lid and piotcction, which, in every worship, must be con-* 
nected with repentance for past sins, and resolutions of 
future amendment. That the object of his devotion was 
misplaced, was not the fault of Quentin ; and, its purpose 
being sincere, we can scarce suppose it unacceptable to the 
only true Deity, who regards the motives, and not the forms 
of prayer, and in who.-..: eyes the sincere devotion of a 
heathen is more estimable than the specious hypocrisy of 
a Pharisee. 

Having commended himself and his helpless companions 
to the Saints, and to the keeping of Providence, Quentin at 
length retired to rest, leaving the friar much edified by the 
depth and sincerity of his devotion. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

JPALMISTRY. 

When many a merry tale and many a song 

Cheer’d the rough road, wc wish’d the rough road long. 

The rough i-oad, then, returning in a round, 

Mock’d our enchanted steps, for all was fairy ground. 

Samuel Johnson. 

By peep of day Quentin Durward had forsaken his little 
cell, had roused the sleepy grooms, and, with more than his 
wonted care, seen that every thing was prepared for the 
day’s journey. Girths and bridles, the horse-furniture, and 
the shoes of the horses themselves, were carefully inspected 
with his own eyes, that there might be as little chance as 
possible of # the occurrence of any of those casualties, which, 
petty as they seem, often interrupt or disconcert travelling. 
The horses were also, under his own inspection, carefully 
fed, so as to render them fit for a long day’s journey, or, if 
that should be necessary, for a hasty flight. 

Quentin then betook himself to his own chamber, armed 
himself with unusual care, and belted on his sword with the 
feeling at once of approaching danger, and of stern deter¬ 
mination to* dare it to the uttermost. 

These generous feelings gave him a loftiness of step, and 
a dignity of manner, which the Ladies of Croye had not yet 
observed in him, though they had been highly pleased and 
interested by the grace, yet naivete , of his general behaviour 
and conversation, and the mixture of shrewd intelligence 
which naturally belonged to him, with the simplicity arising 
from his secluded education and distant country. He let 
them understand that it would be necessary that they should 
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prepare for their journey this morning rather earlier than 
usual ; and, accordingly, they left the convent immediately 
after a morning repast, for which, as well as the other 
hospitalities of the house, the ladies made acknowledgment 
by a donation to the altar, befitting rather their-rank than 
their appeaianre. liut this excited no suspicion, as they 
weie supposed to be Englishwomen; and the altribute of 
superior wealth attached at that time teethe insular character 
as strongly as in our own day. 

The Prior blessed them as they mounted to depart, and 
congiatulated Quentin on the absence of his heathen guide; 
“for,” said the venerable man, “ better stumble in the path, 
than be upheld by the aim of a thief or robber.” 

Quentin was not quite of lus opinion ; for, dangerous as 
he knew the bohemian to be, he thought he could use his 
services, and, at the same time, baflle his treasonable pur¬ 
pose, now that he saw clearly to what it tended. But his 
anxiety upon this subject was soon at an end, for the little 
cavalcade was not an hundred yards from the monastery 
and the village* before Maugrabin joined it, riding as usual 
on his little active and wild-looking jennet. Their road led 
them along the side of the same brook where Quentin had 
overhand the mysterious conference of the preceding even¬ 
ing, and Ilayraddin had not long rejoined them ere they 
passed under the very willow-tree which had afforded 
Durward the means of concealment, when he became an 
unsuspected heaicr of what then passed betwixt that false 
guide and the lanzknecht. • 

The recollections which the spot brought back stirred 
Quentin to enter abruptly into conversation with his guide, 
whom hitherto he had scarce spoken to. 

“Where hast thou found night-quarter, tlfbu profane 
knave ? ” said the Scot. 

“Your wisdom may guess, by looking on my gaberdine,” 
answeied the Bohemian, pointing to his dress, which was 
covered with the seeds of hay. 

“A good hay-stack,” said Quentin, “is a convenient bed 
lm- an astrologer, and a much better than a heathen scoffer 
at our blessed religion, and its ministers, ever deserves.” 

“ It suited my lvlepper better than me, though,” said 
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Hayraddin, patting his horse on the neck; ‘‘for he had 
food and shelter at the same time. The old bald fools 
turned him loose, as if a wise man’s horse could have 
infected with wit or sagacity a whole convent of asses. 
Lucky thai Ivlepper knows my whistle, and follows me as 
truly as a hound, or we had never met again, and you in 
your turn might have whistled for a guide.” 

“I have told thee more than once,” said Durward, 
sternly, “ to restrain l$iy ribaldry when thou chancest to be 
in worthy men’s company, a thing which, I believe, hath 
rarely happened to thee in thy life before now; and I 
promise thee, that, did 1 hold thee as faithless a guide as 1 
esteem thee a blasphemous and worthless caitiff, my Scottish 
dirk and thy heathenish heart had ere now been acquainted, 
although the doing such a deed were as ignoble as the 
sticking of swine.” 

“A wild boar is near akin to a sow,” said the Bohemian, 
without flinching from the sharp look with which Quentin 
regarded him, or altering, in the slightest degree, the caustic 
indifference which he affected in his language; “and many 
men,” he subjoined, “ find both pride, pleasure, and profit, 
in sticking them.” 

Astonished at the man’s ready confidence, and uncertain 
whether he did not know more of his own history and 
feelings th'an was pleasant for him to converse upon, 
Quentin broke off a conversation in which he had gained 
no advantage over Maugrabin, and fell buck to his accus¬ 
tomed post beside the ladies. 

We have already observed, that a considerable degree of 
familiarity had begun to establish itself between them. The 
elder Countess treated him (being once well assured of the 
nobility of tiis birth) like a favoured equal; and though her 
niece showed her regard to their protector less freely, yet, 
under every disadvantage of bashfulness and timidity, 
Quentin thought he could plainly perceive that his company 
and conversation were not by any means indifferent to her. 

Nothing gives such life and soul to youthful gaiety as 
the consciousness that it is successfully received; and 
Quentin had accordingly, during the former period of their 
journey, amused his fair charge with the liveliness of his 
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conversation, and the songs and tales of his country, the 
former of which he sung in his native language, while his 
efforts to render the latter into his foreign and imperfect 
French, gave ri.se to a hundred little mistakes and errors of 
speech, as diverting as the nairatives themselves. But on 
this anxious morning he lode beside the ladies of Croye 
without any of his usual attempts to amuse them, and 
they could not help observing his silence as something 
i emarkable. ' 

“Our young companion has seen a wolf,” said the Lady 
Ifamcline, alluding to an ancient superstition, “and he has 
lost his tongue in consequence 1 .” 4 

“To say I had tracked a fox were nearer the mark,” 
thought Quentin, but gave the reply no utterance. 

“Are you well, Seignior Quentin?” said the Countess 
Isabelle, in a tone of interest at which she hei self blushed, 
while she felt that it was something more than the distance 
between them warranted. 

“ He hath sat up carousing with the jolly friars,” said 
the Lady Hameline; “the Scots are like the Germans, 
who spend all their mirth over the Rheinwein, and bring 
only their staggering steps to the dance in the evening, and 
their aching heads to the ladies’ bower in the morning.” 

“Nay, gentle ladies,” said Quentin, “I deserve not your 
reproach. The good friars were at their devotibns almost 
all night; and for myself, my drink was barely a cup of 
their thinnest and most ordinary wine.” 

“It is the badness of his fare that has pul him out of 
humour,” said the Countess Isabelle. “Cheer up, Seignior 
Quentin; and should we ever visit my ancient Castle of 
Bracquemont together, if I myself should stand your cup¬ 
bearer, and hand it to you, you shall have a genarous cup of 
wine, that the like never grew upon the vines of Hochheim 
or Johannisberg.” 

1 Vox quoque Moerim 
Jam fuglt ipsa; lupi Moerim videre priores. 

Virgilii ix. ecloga. 

The commentators add, in explanation of this passage, the opinion 
of Pliny: “ The being beheld by a wolf in Italy is accounted noxious, 
and is supposed to lake away the speech of a man, if these animals 
behold him ere he sees them?’— Scott. 
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“ A glass of water, noble lady, from your hand ”—Thus 
far did Quentin begin, but his voice trembled \ and Isabelle 
continued, as if she had been insensible of the tenderness of 
the accentuation upon the personal pronoun. 

“The jvine was stocked in the deep vaults of Bracque- 
mont by my great-grandfather the Rhinegrave Godfrey,” 
said the Countess Isabelle. 

“Who won the hand of her great-grandmother,” inter¬ 
jected the Lady Himeline, interrupting her niece, “by 
proving himself the best son of chivalry, at the great 
tournament of Strasbourg—ten knights were slain in the 
lists. But those days Sire over, and no one now thinks of 
encountering peril for the sake of honour, or to relieve dis¬ 
tressed beauty.” 

To this speech, which was made in the tone in which a 
modem beauty, whose charms are rather on the wane, may 
be heard to condemn the rudeness of the present age, 
Quentin took upon him to reply, “that there was no,lack of 
that chivalry which the Lady Hameline seemed to consider 
as extinct, and that, were it eclipsed everywhere else, it 
would still glow in the bosoms of the Scottish gentlemen.” 

“ Hear him ! ” said the Lady Hameline; “ he would 
have us believe that in his cold and bleak country still lives 
the noble fire which has decayed in France and Germany ! 
The poor'youth is like a Swiss mountaineer, mad with 
partiality to his native land—he will next tell us of the vines 
and olives of Scotland.” 

* “No, madam,” said Durward; “of the wine and the oil 
of our mountains I can say little, more than that our swords 
can compel these rich productions, as tribute from our 
wealthier neighbours. But for the unblemished faith and 
unfaded honour of Scotland, I must now put to the proof 
how far you can repose trust in them, however mean the 
individual who can offer nothing more as a pledge of your 
safety.” 

“ You speak mysteriously—you know of some pressing 
and present danger,” said the Lady Hameline. 

“ I have read it in his eye for this hour past! ” exclaimed 
the Lady Isabelle, clasping her hands. “Sacred Virgin, 
what will become of us?” 
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“Nothing, I hope, but what you would desire,”answered 
Durward. “ And now I am compelled lo ask—Gentle ladies, 
can you trust me?” 

“Trust you?” answered the Countess Ilameline—“cer¬ 
tainly Tut why the question? Or how far do you ask our 
confidence ?” 

“ I, on my part,” said the Countess Isabelle, “ trust you 
implicitly, and without condition. If you can deceive us, 
(Quentin, I will no more look for truth, save in Heaven.” 

“Gentle lady,” replied Durward, highly gratified, “you 
do me but justice. My object is^to alter our route, by 
proceeding directly by the left bank of the Maes to Liege, 
instead of crossing at Namur. This differs from the order 
assigned by King Louis, and the instructions given to the 
guide. But I heard news in the monastery of marauders on 
the right hank of the Maes, and of the march of Burgundian 
soldiers to suppress them. Both circumstances alarm me for 
your safety. Have 1 your permission so far to deviate from 
the route of your journey?” 

“ My ample and full permission,” answered the younger 
lady. 

“Cousin,” said the Lady Ilameline, “I believe with 
you, that the youth means us well;—but bethink you— 
we transgress the instructions of King Louis, so c positively 
iterated.” 


“And why should we regard his instructions?” said the 
Lady Tsabelle. “I am, I thank Heaven for it, no subject 
of his; and, as a suppliant, he has abused the confidence* 
he induced me to repose in him. 1 would not dishonour 
this young gentleman by weighing his word for an instant 
against the injunctions of yonder crafty and selfish despot.” 

“Now, may God bless you for that very vfbrd, lady,” 
said Quentin, joyously; “and if I deserve not the trust 
it expresses, tearing with wild horses in this life, and 
eternal tortures in the next, were e’en too good for my 
deserts.” 

So saying, he spurred his horse, and rejoined the 
Bohemian. This worthy seemed of a remarkably passive, 
if not a forgiving temper. Injury or threat never dwelt, or 
at least seemed not to dwell, on his recollection; and he 
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entered into the conversation which Durward presently 
commenced, just as if there had been no unkindly woid 
betwixt them in the course of the morning. 

“The dog,” thought the Scot, “snails not now, because 
he intends to clear scores with me at once and for ever, 
when he can snatch me by the very throat; but we will try 
for once whether we cannot foil a traitor at his own weapons. 
—Honest Hayiaddin,” he said, “thou hast travelled with us 
for ten days, yet ha^t never shown us a specimen of your 
skill in fortune-telling; which >011 are, nevertheless, so fond 
of practising, that you must needs display your gifts in every 
convent at which we «top, at the risk of being repaid by a 
night’s lodging under a haystack.” 

“You have never asked me for a specimen of my skill,” 
said the gipsy. “You are like the rest of the world, 
contented to ridicule those mysteries which they do not 
undei stand.” 

“ Give me then a present proof of your skill,” said 
Quentin; and, ungloving his hand, he held it out to the 
Zingaro. 

Hayraddin carefully regarded all the lines which crossed 
each other on the Scotchman’s palm, and noted, with equally 
scrupulous attention, the little risings or swellings at the 
roots of the fingers, which were then believed as intimately 
connected with the disposition, habits, and fortunes of the 
individual, as the organs of the brain are pretended to be in 
our own time. 

“Here is a hand,” said Hayraddin, “which speaks of 
toils endured, and dangers encountered, I read in it an 
early acquaintance with the hilt of the sword; and yet some 
acquaintance also with the clasps of the mass-book.” 

“ This*of my past life you may have learned elsewhere,” 
said Quentin ; “tell me something of the future.” 

“ This line from the hill of Venus,” said the Bohemian, 
“not broken off abruptly, but attending and accompanying 
the line of life, argues a certain and huge fortune by mairiage, 
whereby the party shall be raised among the wealthy and the 
noble by the influence of successful love.” 

“ Such promises you make to all who ask your advice,” 
said Quentin 5 “ they are part of your art,” 
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“ What I tell you is as certain,” said liayraddin, !<< as that 
you shall in a bucf space be menaced with mighty danger; 
which I infer from this bright blood-red line cutting the 
table-line transversely, and intimating stroke of sword, or 
other violence, from which you shall only be saved by the 
attachment of a faithful friend.” 

“ Thyself, ha ? ” said Quentin, somewhat indignant that 
the chiromantist should thus practise on his credulity, and 
endeavour to found a reputation byf predicting the con¬ 
sequences of his own treachery. 

“My art,” replied the Zingaro, “tells me nought that 
concerns myself.” t 

“In this, then, the seers of my land,” said Quentin, 
“excel your boasted knowledge ; for their skill teaches them 
the dangers by which they are themselves beset. I left not 
my hills without having felt a portion of the double vision 1 
with which their inhabitants are gifted; and I will give thee 
a proof of it, in exchange for thy specimen of palmistry. 
Ilayraddin, tire danger which threatens me lies on the right 
bank of the river—I will avoid it by travelling to Liege on 
the left bank.” 

The guide listened with an apathy, which, knowing the 
ciicumstances in which Maugrabin stood, Quentin could 
not by any means comprehend. “If you accomplish your 
purpose,” was the Bohemian's reply, “the dangerous csisis 
will be transferred from your lot to mine.” 

“I thought,” said Quentin, “that you said but now, that 
>ou could not presage your own fortune?” 

“Not in the manner in which I have but now told you 
yours,” answered Ilayraddin; “ but it requires little know¬ 
ledge of Louis of Valois to presage that he will hang your 
guide, because your pleasure was to deviate frorq, the road 
which he recommended.” 

“The attaining with safety the purpose of the journey, 
and ensuring its happy termination,” said Quentin, “must 
atone for a deviation from the exact line of the prescribed 
route.” 

1 Highland second sight, the gift of prophetic vision. Scott makes 
nso of u in ll’avitirv Chaps, xvn. and xt.vi. ; and A /.e^ct/ct of 
Moult on\ Chaps, v. and xx ill. So Campbell in Luc hid'i Warning. 
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“ Ay,” replied the Bohemian, “ if you are sure that the 
King had in his own eye the same termination of the pil¬ 
grimage which he insinuated to you. 57 

“And of what other termination is it possible that he 
could hgype been meditating? or why should you suppose 
he had any purpose in his thought, other than was avowed 
in his direction?” enquired Quentin. 

“Simply,” replied the Zingaro, “that those who know 
aught of the Mosl Christian King are aware, that the 
purpose about which he is most anxious, is always that 
which he is least willing to declare. Let our gracious 
Louis send twelve embassies, and I will forfeit my neck 
to the gallows a year before it is due, if in eleven of them 
there is not something at the bottom of the ink-horn more 
than the pen has written in the letters of credence.” 

“I regard not your foul suspicions,” answered Quentin; 
“my duty is plain and peremptory—to convey these ladies 
in safety to Liege; and I take it on me to think that I best 
discharge that duty in changing our prescribed route, and 
keeping the left side of the river Maes. It is likewise the 
direct road to Liege. By crossing the river, we should lose 
time, and incur fatigue, to no purpose—Wherefore should 
wc do so ? 55 

“ Only because pilgrims, as they call themselves, destined 
for Cologne,” said Hayraddin, “do not usually descend 
the Maes so low as Liege; and that the route of the 
ladies will be accounted contradictory of thdr professed 
• destination.” 

“ If we arc challenged on that account,” said Quentin, 
“we will say that alarms of the wicked Duke of Gueldrcs, 
or of William de la Marck, or of the Ecorchcurs and 
lanzknech*s, on the right side of the river, justify our holding 
by the left, instead of our intended route. 55 

“As you will, my good seignior,” replied the Bohemian 
—'“ I am* for my part, equally ready to guide you down the 
left as down the right side of the Maes—Your excuse to 
your master you must make out for youiself.” 

Quentin, although rather surprised, was at the same 
time pleased with the ready, or at least the unrepugnant 
acquiescence of Hayraddin in their change of route, for he 
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needed bis assistance as a guide, and yet had feared that 
the disconcerting of his intended act of treachery would have 
driven him to extremity. Besides, to expel the Bohemian 
from their society, would have been the ready mode to 
bring down William de la Marck, with whom Jie was in 
correspondence, upon their intended route; whereas, if 
Hayiaddin remained with them, Quentin thought he could 
manage to prevent the Moor from having any communi¬ 
cation with strangers, unless he was hiifiself aware of it. 

Abandoning, therefore, all thoughts of their original 
unite, the little party followed that by the left bank of the 
broad Maes, so speedily and successfully, that the next day 
early brought them to the purposed end of their journey. 
They found that the Bishop of Liege, for the sake of his 
health, as he himself alleged, but rather, perhaps, to avoid 
being surprised by the numerous and mutinous population 
uf the city, had established his residence in his beautiful 
Castle o( Sehunwaldt, about a mile without Liege. 

Just as they approached the Castle, they saw the Prelate 
returning in long procession from the neighbouring city, in 
which he had been officiating at the performance of High 
Mass. He was at the head of a splendid train of religious, 
civil, and military men, mingled together, or, as the old 
ballad-maker expresses it, 

With many a emss-bearer before, 

And many a spear behind. 

The procession made a noble appearance, as, winding* 
along the verdant banks of the broad Macs, it wheeled into, 
and was as it were devoured by, the huge Gothic portal of 
the Lpiscopul residence. 

But when the party came more near, they found that 
circumstances around the Castle argued a doubt and sense 
of insecurity, which contradicted that display of pomp and 
power which they had just witnessed. Strong guards of the 
bishop's soldiers were heed fully maintained all around the 
mansion and its immediate vicinity; and the prevailing ap¬ 
pearances in an ecclesiastical residence seemed to argue a 
sense of danger in the reverend Prelate, who found it 
necesvey thus to surround himself with all the defensive 
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precautions of war. The ladies of Croye, when announced 
by Quentin, were reverently ushered into the great Hall, 
where they met with the most cordial reception from the 
Bishop, who met them there at the head of his little Court. 
He wou^d not permit them to kiss his hand, but welcomed 
them with a salute, which had something in it of gallantry 
on the part of a prince to fine women, and something 
also of the holy affection of a pastor to the sisters of his 
flock. # 

Louis of Bourbon, the reigning Bishop of Lidge, was in 
truth a generous and kind-hearted prince; whose life had 
not indeed been ahfays confined, with precise strictness, 
within the bounds of his clerical profession; but who, 
notwithstanding, bad uniformly maintained the frank and 
honourable character of the House of Bourbon, from which 
he was descended. 

In later times, as age advanced, the Prelate had adopted 
habits more beseeming a member of the hierarchy than 
his early reign had exhibited, and was loved among the 
neighbouring princes, as a noble, ecclesiastic, generous and 
magnificent in his ordinary mode of life, though preserving 
no very ascetic severity of character, and governing with an 
easy indifference, which, amid his wealthy and mutinous 
subjects, rather encouraged than subdued rebellious purposes. 

The bishop was so fast an ally of the Duke of Burgundy, 
that the latter claimed almost a joint sovereignty in his 
bishopric, and repaid the good-natured ease with which the 
Prelate admitted claims which he might easily have disputed, 
by taking his part on all occasions, with the determined and 
furious zeal which was a part of his character, lie used to 
say, he considered Liege as his own, the Bishop as his 
brother ^indeed they might be accounted such, in con¬ 
sequence of the Duke having married, for his first wife, 
the Bishop's sister), and that he who annoyed Louis of 
Bourbon had to do with Charles of Burgundy ; a threat 
which, considering the character and the power of the prince 
who used it, would have been powerful with any but the 
rich and discontented city of Liege, where much wealth had, 
according to the ancient proverb, made wit waver. 

The Prelate, as we have said, assured the Ladies of 
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Croye of such intercession as his interest at the Court of 
Burgundy, used to the uttermost, might gain for them, and 
which, he hoped, might be the more effectual, as Campo- 
Basso, from some late discoveries, stood rather lower - than 
formerly in the Duke’s personal favour. He promised them 
also such protection as it was in his power to afford; but the; 
sigh with which Ire gave the warrant, seemed to allow that 
his power was more precarious than in words he was willing 
to admit. ^ 

“ At every event, my dearest daughters,” said the Bishop, 
with an air in which, as in his previous salute, a mixture of 
spiritual unction qualified the hereditary gallantry of the 
House of Bourbon, “Heaven forbid I should abandon the 
lamb to the wicked wolf, or noble ladies to the oppression of 
failours. I am a man of peace, though my abode now rings 
with arms; but be assured I will care for your safety as for 
my own; and should matters become yet more distracted 
here, which, with our Lady’s grace, we trust will be rather 
pacified than inflamed, we will provide for your safe-conduct 
to Germany; for not even the will of our brother and pro¬ 
tector, Charles of Burgundy, shall prevail with us to dispose 
of you in any respect contrary to your own inclinations. 
We cannot comply with your request of sending you to a 
convent; for, alas! such is the influence of the sons of 
Belial among the inhabitants of Liege, that we lenow no 
retreat to which our authority extends, beyond the bounds 
of our own castle, and the protection of our soldiery. But 
here you are most welcome, and your train shall have all 
honourable entertainment; especially this youth, \vhom you 
recommend so particularly to our countenance, and on whom 
in especial we bestow our blessing.” 

Quentin kneeled, as in duty bound, to receive the 
Episcopal benediction. 

“Eor yourselves,” pr,reeded the good Prelate, “you 
shall reside here with my sister Tsabelle, a Canoness of 
Tilers, and with whom you may dwell in all honour, even 
under the roof of so gay u bachelor as the Bishop of Liege.” 

lie gallantly conducted the ladies to his sister’s apart¬ 
ment, as he concluded the harangue of welcome; and his 
Master of the Household, an officer, who, having taken 
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peacon’s orders, held something between a secular and 
ecclesiastical character, entertained Quentin with the hospi¬ 
tality which his master enjoined, while the other personages 
oi the retinue of the Ladies of Croyo were committed to 
the inferior departments. 

In this arrangement Quentin could not help remarking, 
that the presence of the bohemian, so much objected to in 
country convents, seemed, in the household of this wealthy, 
and perhaps we might say worldly prelate, to attract neither 
objection nor remark. 
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TI1K city. 

Good Iriends, swnM friend-., let me not stir you up 
To any sudden act ot mutiny ! 

jit/an Civsar. 

Sfparati.o from the Lady Isabelle, whose looks had 
been for so many days his load-star, Quentm felt a strange 
vacancy and chillness of the heart, which he had not yet 
expei ienced in any of the vicissitudes to which his life had 
subjected him. No doubt the cessation of the close and 
unavoidable intercourse and intimacy betwixt them was the 
necessary consequence of the Countess having obtained a 
place of settled residence; for, under what pretext could 
she, had she meditated such an impropriety, have had a 
gallant young squire, such as Quentin, in constant at¬ 
tendance upon her? 

11 ut the shock of the separation was not the more 
welcome that it seemed unavoidable, and the proud heart 
of Quentin swelled at finding he was parted with like an 
ordinaly postilion, or an escort whose duty is discharged; 
while his eyes sympathized so far as to drop a secret tear or 
two over the ruins of ail those airy castles, So many of 
which he had employed himself in constructing during their 
ton interesting journey. He made a manly, but, at first, a 
vain effort, to throw off this mental dejection; and so, 
) ielding to the feelings he could not suppress, he sat him 
down in one of the deep recesses formed by a window 
which lighted the great Gothic hall of Schonwaldt, and 
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there mused upon his hard fortune, which had not assigned 
him rank or wealth sufficient to prosecute his daring suit. 

Quentin tried to dispel the sadness which overhung him 
by dispatching Chariot, one of the valets, with letters to the 
court of* Louis, announcing the arrival of the Ladies o( 
C’roye at Liege. At length his natural buoyancy of temper 
returned, much excited by the title of an old romaunt which 
had been just printed at Strasbourg, and which lay beside 
him in the window, the title of which set forth, 

IIow the Squire of lovve degree 
Loved the lying’s daughter of Ilongarie 1 . 

While he was tracing the “ letters blake 2 ” of the ditty so 
congenial to his own situation, Quentin was interrupted by 
a touch on the shoulder, and, looking up, beheld the 
Bohemian standing by him. 

Hayraddin, never a welcome sight, was odious from his 
late treachery, and Quentin sternly asked him, why he dared 
take the freedom to touch a Christian and a gentleman ? 

“Simply,” answered the Bohemian, “because I wished 
to know if the Christian gentleman had lost his feeling as 
well as his eyes and ears. I have stood speaking to you 
these five minutes, and you have stared on that scrap of 
yellow paper, as if it were a spell to turn you into a statue, 
and had‘already wrought half its purpose.” 

“Well, what dost thou want? Speak, and begone !” 

“I want what all men want; though few are satisfied 
- with it,” said Hayraddin; “I want my due; iny ten crowns 
of gold for guiding the ladies hither.” 

“ With what face darest thou ask any guerdon beyond 
my sparing thy worthless life?” said Durward, fiercely; 
“thou kiaowesl that it was thy purpose to have betrayed 
them on the road.” 

“But I did not betray them,” said Hayraddin; “if I 
had, X would have asked no guerdon from you or from 

1 The Squire of Low Degree is one of the early metrical romances. 
It is to be iouiul in Ritson’s Atuicnt English Met) n al Romancis (1802), 
awl in Ila/.litt’.s Early Popular Poetry of England (1864), 

a Black letter printing sought to imitate the writing of the time. It 
is al>o called Gothic or Old Jinglish. 
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ilium, but from him whom their keeping upon the right- 
hand sich; of the river might have benefited. The party 
that l have served is the party who must pay me.” 

‘“Thy guerdon perish with thee, then, Unitor!” said 
Quentin, telling out the money. “Get thee to the Boar of 
An lent u s, or to the devil! but keep hereafter out of my 
.sight, lest 1 send thee thither before thy time.” 

“ The Boar of Ardennes ! ” repeated the Bohemian, with 
a stronger emotion of surprise than (his features usually 
expressed ; “ it was then no vague guess—no general sus¬ 
picion—which made you insist on changing the road?— 
(Jan it be- are there really in other lands arts of prophecy 
more sure than those of our wandering tribes? 'The willow- 
tree under which we spoke could tell no tales. But no—no 
-no—Dolt that I was !—1 have it—I have it!—The willow 
by the brook near yonder convent—I saw you look towards 
it as you passed it, about half a mile from yon hive of 
drones—that could not indeed speak, but it might hide one 
who could hear! I will hold my councils in an open plain 
henceforth; not a bunch of thistles shall be near me for a 
Scot to shroud amongst—Ha! ha! the Scot hath beat the 
Ziugnro at his own subtle weapons. But know, Quentin 
Durward, that you have foiled me to the marring of thine 
own foitune—Yes ! the fortune I told thee of, from the lines 
on thy hand, had been richly accomplished but lor thine 
own obstinacy.” 

“ By Saint Andrew,” said Quentin, “ thy impudence 
makes me laugh in spite of myself—How, or in what, should 
thy successful villainy have been of service to me? I heard, 
indeed, that you did stipulate to save my life, which con¬ 
dition your worthy allies would speedily have forgotten, had 
we once come to blows—but in what thy betrayav of these 
ladies could have served me, but by exposing me to death 
or captivity, is a matter beyond human brains to conjecture.” 

“No matter thinking of it, then,” said Hayruddin, “for 
I mean still to surprise you with my gratitude. Had you 
kept back my hire, I should have held that we were quit, 
and had left you to your own foolish guidance. As it is, I 
remain your debtor for yonder matter on the banks of the 
('her.” 
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“Mcthinks I have already taken out the payment in 
cursing and abusing thee,” said Quentin. 

“ Hard words, or kind ones,” said the Zingaro, “are but 
wind, which make no weight in the balance. Had you 
stiuck me*, indeed, instead of threatening”- 

“ I am likely enough to take out payment in that way, it 
you provoke me longer.” 

“I would not advise it,” said the Zingaro; “such pay¬ 
ment, made by a raih hand, might exceed the debt, and 
unhappily leave a balance on your side, which I am not one 
to forget or forgive. And now faiewell, but not for a long 
space—I go to bid adieu to the Ladies of Croye.” 

“Thou?” said Quentin in astonishment —“thou be 
admitted to the presence of the ladies, and here, where they 
are in a manner recluses under the protection of the 
Bishop's siste,, a noble canone.->s? It is impossible.” 

“Marthon, however, waits to conduct me to their pre¬ 
sence,” said the Zingaro, with a sneer; “and I must pray 
your forgiveness if I leave you something abruptly.” 

He turned as if to depait, but instantly coming back, 
said, with a tone of deep and serious emphasis, “ I know 
your hopes—they are daring, yet not vain if I aid them. I 
know your feais — they should teach prudence, not timidity. 
Every woman may be won. A count is but a nickname, 
which wilf befit Quentin as well as the other nickname of 
duke belits Cluules, or that of king befits Louis.” 

Ere Durward could reply, the Bohemian had left the 
ball. Quentin instantly followed; but, better acquainted 
than the Scot with the passages of the house, Hayraddin 
kept the advantage which he had gotten; and the pursuer 
lost sight of him as he descended a small back staircase. 
Still DurwaTd followed, though without exact consciousness 
of his own purpose in doing so. The staircase terminated 
by a door opening into the alley of a garden, in which he 
again beheld the Zingaro hastening down a pleached walk. 

On two sides the garden was surrounded by the buildings 
of the castle—-a huge old pile, partly castellated, and partly 
lesembling an ecclesiastical building; on the other two 
sides, the enclosure was a high embattled wall. Crossing 
the alleys of the garden to another part of the building, 
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where a postern-door opened behind a large massive buttress, 
overgrown with ivy, Hayraddin looked back, and waved his 
hand in signal of an exulting farewell to his follower, who 
saw that in effect the postern-door was opened by Marthon, 
and that the vile Bohemian was admitted into the e precincts, 
as he naturally concluded, of the apartment of the Coun¬ 
tesses of Croye. Quentin bit his lips with indignation, and 
blamed himself severely that he had not made the ladies 
sensible of the full infamy of Ilayrafldin’s character, and 
acquainted with his machinations against their safety. The 
arrogating manner in which the Bohemian had promised to 
back his suit, added to his anger and his disgust; and he 
felt as if even the hand of the Countess Isabelle would be 
profaned, were it possible to attain it by such patronage, 
“But it is all a deception,” he said—“a turn of his base 
juggling artifice. He has procured access to these ladies 
upon some false pretence, and with some mischievous inten¬ 
tion. It is well I have learned where they lodge. I will 
watch Maithon, and solicit an interview with them, were it 
but to place them on their guard. It is hard that I must 
use artifice and brook delay, when such as he have ad¬ 
mittance openly and without scruple. They shall find, 
however, that though I am excluded from their presence, 
Isabelle’s safety is still the chief subject of my vigilance.” 

While the young lover was thus meditating, an aged 
gentleman of the Bishop’s household approached him from 
the same door by which he had himself entered the garden, 
and made him aware, though with the greatest civility of 
manner, that the garden was private, and reserved only for 
the use of the Bishop, and guests of the very highest 
distinction. 

Quentin heard him repeat this information fr.vice ere he 
put the proper construction upon it; and then starting, as 
Irom a reverie, he bowed and hurried out of the garden, 
the official person following him all the vray, and overwhelm¬ 
ing him with formal apologies for the necessary discharge of 
his duty. Nay, so pertinacious was he in his attempts to 
remove the offence which he conceived Durward to have 
taken, that he offered to bestow his own company upon him, 
to contribute to his entertainment; until Quentin, internally 
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cursing his formal 'foppery, found no better way of escape, 
than pretending a desire of visiting the neighbouring city, 
and setting off thither at such a round pace as speedily 
subdued all desire in the gentleman-usher to accompany him 
farther tli^in the drawbridge. In a few minutes, Quentin 
was within the walls of the city of Liege, then one of the 
richest in Flanders, and of course in the world. 

Melancholy, even love melancholy, is not so deeply 
seated, at least in mii^ds of a manly and clastic character, as 
the soft enthusiasts who suffer under it are fond of believing. 
It yields to unexpected and striking impressions upon the 
senses, to change of place, to such scenes as create new 
trains of association, and to the influence of the busy hum 
of mankind. In a few minutes, Quentin’s attention was as 
much engrossed by the variety of objects presented in rapid 
succession by the busy streets of Liege, as if there had 
neither been a Countess Isabelle, nor a Bohemian, in the 
world. 

The lofty houses,—the stately, though narrow and gloomy 
streets,—the splendid display of the richest goods and most 
gorgeous armour in the warehouses and shops around,—the 
walks crowded by busy citizens of every description, passing 
and repassing with faces of careful importance or eager 
bustle,—the huge wains, which transported to and fro the 
subjects df export and import, the former consisting of 
broad cloths and serge, arms of all kinds, nails and iron 
work, while the latter comprehended every article of use or 
luxury, intended either for the consumption of an opulent 
city, or received in barter, and destined to be transported 
elsewhere,—all these objects combined to form an engross¬ 
ing picture of wealth, bustle, and splendour, to which 
Quentin h&d been hitherto a stranger. He admired also 

various streams and canals, drawn from and communi¬ 
cating with the Maes, which, traversing the city in various 
directions, offered to every quarter the commercial facilities 
of water-carriage, and he failed not to hear a mass in the 
venerable old Church of Saint Lambert, said to have been 
founded in the eighth century. 

It was upon leaving this place of worship that Quentin 
began to observe that he, who had been hitherto gazing on 

19—2 
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all around him with the eagerness of unrestrained curiosity, 
was himself the object of attention to several groups of 
substantial-looking burghers, who seemed assembled to look 
upon him as he left the church, and amongst whom arose a 
buzz and whisper, which spread from one party to another; 
while the number of gazers continued to augment lapidly, 
and the eyes of each who added to it were eagerly directed 
to Quentin, with a stare which expressed much interest and 
curiosity, mingled with a certain degree of respect. 

At length he now formed the centre of a considerable 
crowd, which yet yielded before him while he continued to 
move forward; while those who followed or kept pace with 
him, studiously avoided pressing on him, or impeding his 
motions. Yet his situation was too embarrassing to be long 
endured, without making some attempt to extricate himself, 
and to obtain some explanation. 

Quentin looked around him, and fixing upon a jolly, 
stout-made, respectable man, whom, by his velvet cloak and 
gold chain, he concluded to be a burgher of eminence, and 
perhaps a magistrate, he asked him, “Whether he saw any 
thing particular in his appearance, to attract public attention 
m a degree so unusual? or whether it was the ordinary 
custom of the people of Liege thus to throng around 
strangers who chanced to visit their city?” 

“Surely not, good seignior,” answered the' burgher; 
“the Liegeois are neither so idly curious as to practise such 
a custom, nor is there any thing in your dress or appearance, 
saving that which is most welcome to this city, and which* 
our townsmen are both delighted to see, and desirous to 
honour.” 

“ This sounds very polite, worthy sir,” said Quentin; 
“ but by the Cross of Saint Andrew, I cannot eweti guess at 
your meaning.” 

“Your oath, sir,” answered the merchant of Liege, “as 
well as your accent, convinces me that we arc right in our 
conjecture.” 

“ B.y my patron Saint Quentin! ” said Durward, “ I am 
farther off from your meaning than ever.” 

“There again now,” rejoined the Liegeois, looking, as 
he spoke, most provokingly, yet most civilly, politic and 
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intelligent.—“ It is surely not for us to see that which you, 
worthy seignior, deem it proper to conceal. but why swear 
by Saint Quentin, if you would not have me construe your 
meaning?—We know the good Count of Saint Paul, who 
lies there«at present, wishes well to our cause.” 

“On my life,” said Quentin, “you are under some 
delusion—I know nothing of Saint Paul.” 

“Na)', wc question you not,” said the burgher; “al¬ 
though, hark ye—I»say, hark in your ear—my name is 
Pavilion.” 

“And what is my business with that, Seignior Pavilion?” 
said Quentin. 

“ Nay, nothing—only methinks it might satisfy you 
that I am trustworthy—Here is my colleague .Rouslaer, 
too.” 

Rouslaer advanced, a corpulent dignitary, whose fair 
round belly, like a battering-ram, “did shake the press 
before him,” and who, whispering caution to his neighbour, 
said, in a tone of rebuke—“ You forget, good colleague, the 
place is too open—the seignior will retire to your house or 
mine, and drink a glass of Rhenish and sugar, and then we 
shall hear more of our good friend and ally, whom we love 
with all our honest Flemish hearts.” 

“I haye no news for any of you,” said Quentin, im¬ 
patiently ; “ I will drink no Rhenish; and I only desire of 
you, as men of account and respectability, to disperse this 
idle crowd, and allow a stranger to leave your town as 
‘quietly as he came into it.” 

“ Nay, then, sir,” said Rouslaer, “ since you stand so 
much on your incognito, and with us, too, who are men of 
confidence, let me ask you roundly, wherefore wear you the 
badge of your company if you would remain unknown in 
Liege ? ” 

“What badge, and what order?” said Quentin; “you 
look like reverend men and grave citizens, yet, on my soul, 
you are either mad yourselves, or desire to drive me so.” 

“ Sapperment! ” said the other burgher, “ this youth 
would make Saint Lambert swear! Why, who wear bonnets 
with the Saint Andrew’s cross and Jleur-de-lys , save the 
Scottish Archers of King Louis’s Guards?” 
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“And supposing I am an Archer of the Scottish Guard, 
why should you make a wonder of my wearing the badge of 
my company?" said Quentin, impatiently. 

“ He has avowed it, he has avowed it! ” said Rouslaer 
and Pavilion, turning to the assembled burghers ih attitudes 
of congratulation, with waving arms, extended palms, and 
large round faces radiating with glee. “ He hath avowed 
himself an Archer of Louis’s Guard—of Louis, the guardian 
of the liberties of Liege !” 

A general shout and cry now arose from the multitude, 
in which were mingled the various*sounds of “Long live 
Louis of Prance! Long live the Scottish Guard! Long 
live the valiant Archer! Our liberties, our privileges, or 
death! No imposts! Long live the valiant Boar of Ar¬ 
dennes ! Down with Charles of Burgundy ! and confusion 
to Bourbon and his bishopric ! ” 

Half stunned by the noise, which began anew in one 
quarter so soon as it ceased in another, rising and falling 
like the billows of the sea, and augmented by thousands of 
voices which roared in chorus from distant streets and 
market-places, Quentin had yet time to form a conjecture 
concerning the meaning.of the tumult, and a plan for 
regulating his own conduct. 

He had forgotten that, after his skirmish with Orleans 
and Dunois, one of his comrades had, at Lord Crawford’s 
command, replaced the morion, cloven by the sword of the 
latter, with one of the steel-lined bonnets, which formed a< 
part of the proper and well-known equipment of the Scotch 
Guards. That an individual of this body, which was always 
kept very close to Louis’s person, should have appeared in 
the streets of a city whose civil discontents had«been aggra¬ 
vated by the agents of that King, was naturally enough 
interpreted by the burghers of Liege into a determination 
on the part of Louis openly to assist their cause; and the 
apparition of an individual archer was magnified into a pledge 
of immediate and active support from Louis—nay, into an 
assurance that his auxiliary forces were actually entering the 
town at one or other, though no one could distinctly tell 
which, of the city gates. 

To remove a conviction so generally adopted, Quentin 
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easily saw was impossible—nay, that any attempt to un¬ 
deceive men so obstinately prepossessed in their belief, 
would be attended with personal risk, which, in this case, he 
saw little use of incuiring. He therefore hastily resolved to 
temporizaj and to get free the best way he could ; and this 
resolution he formed while they were in the act of conduct¬ 
ing him to the Stadthouse, where the notables of the town 
were fast assembling, in order to hear the tidings which he 
was presumed to hejye brought, and to regale him with a 
splendid banquet. 

In spite of all his opposition, which was set down to 
modesty, he was on every side surrounded by the donors ol 
popularity, the unsavoury tide of which now floated around 
him. His two burgomaster friends, who were Schopyen , or 
Syndics of the city, had made fast both his arms. Before 
him, Nikkei Blok, the chief of the butcher’s incorporation, 
hastily summoned from his office in the shambles, brandished 
his death-doing axe, yet smeared with blood and brains, 
with a courage and grace which brantwein alone could 
inspire. Behind him came the tall, lean, raw-boned, very 
drunk, and very patriotic figure of Claus Hammerlein, 
president of the mysteiy of the workers in iron, and followed 
by at least a thousand unwashed artificers of his class. 
Weavers, # nailers, ropemakers, artizans of every degree and 
calling, thronged forward to join the procession from every 
gloomy and narrow street. Escape seemed a desperate and 
impossible adventure. 

In this dilemma, Quentin appealed to Rouslaer, who 
held one arm, and to Pavilion, who had secured the other, 
and who were conducting him forward at the head of the 
ovation, of which he had so unexpectedly become the prin¬ 
cipal object. lie hastily acquainted them “ with his having 
thoughtlessly adopted the bonnet of the Scottish Guard, on 
an accident having occurred to the head-piece in which he 
had proposed to travel; he regretted that, owing to this 
circumstance, and the shaip wit with which the Eiegeois 
drew the natmal inference of his quality and the purpose of 
his visit, these things had been publicly discovered; and he 
intimated, that, if just now conducted to the Stadthouse, he 
might unhappily feel himself under the necessity of com- 
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municating to the assembled notables certain matters, which 
he was directed by the King to reserve for the private ears 
of his excellent gossips, Meinheers Rouslaer and Pavilion 
of Liege.” 

This last hint operated like magic on the two citizens, 
who were the most distinguished leaders of the insurgent 
burghers, and were, like all demagogues of their kind, 
desirous to keep every thing within their own management, 
so far as possible. They there force hastily agreed that 
Quentin should leave the town for the time, and return 
by night to Liege, and converse with them privately in the 
house of Rouslaer, near the gate opposite to Schonwaldt. 
Quentin hesitated not to tell them that he was at present 
residing in the Bishop’s palace, under pretence of bearing 
dispatches from the French Court, although his real errand 
was, as they had well conjectured, designed to the citizens 
of Liege; and this tortuous mode of conducting a com¬ 
munication, as well as the character and rank of the person 
to whom it was supposed to be intrusted, was so consonant 
to the character of Louis, as neither to excite doubt nor 
surpi ise. 

Almost immediately after this hlaircissement was com¬ 
pleted, the progress of the multitude brought them opposite 
to the door of Pavilion’s house, in one of the ^principal 
streets, but which communicated from behind with the 
Macs, by means of a garden, as well as an extensive 
manufactory of tan-pits and other conveniences for dressing 
hides; for the patriotic burgher was a felt-dresser, or 
currier. 

It was natural that Pavilion should desire to do the 
honours of his dwelling to the supposed envoy of Louis, 
and a halt before his house excited no surprise on the part 
of the multitude; who, on the contrary, greeted Meinhccr 
Pavilion with a loud vivat 9 as he ushered in his distinguished 
guest. Quentin speedily laid aside his remarkable bonnet, 
for the cap of a felt-maker, and flung a cloak over his other 
apparel. Pavilion then furnished him with a passport to 
pass the gates of the city, and to return by night or day 
as should suit his convenience; and, lastly, committed him 
to the charge of his daughter, a fair and smiling Flemish 
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lass, with instructions how he was to be disposed of, while 
he himself hastened back to his colleague, to amuse their 
friends at the Stadthouse, with the best excuses which they 
could invent for the disappearance of King Louis’s envoy. 
Wc canrrot, as the footman says in the play, recollect the 
exact nature of the lie which the belwethers told the flock; 
but no task is so easy as that of imposing upon a multitude 
whose eager prejudices have more than half done the 
business, ere the impostor has spoken a word. 

The worthy burgess was no sooner gone, than his plump 
daughter Trudchen, with many a blush, and many a wreathed 
smile, which suited very prettily with lips like cherries, 
laughing blue eyes, and a skin transparently pure, escorted 
the handsome stranger through the pleached alleys of the 
Sieur Pavilion’s garden, down to the water-side, and there 
saw him fairly embarked in a boat, which two stout Flemings, 
in their trunk-hose, fur caps, and many-buttoned jerkins, had 
got in readiness with as much haste as their low-country 
nature would permit. 

As the pretty Trudchen spoke nothing but German, 
Quentin,—no disparagement to his loyal affection to the 
Countess of Croye,—could only express his thanks by a kiss 
on those same cherry lips, which was very gallantly bestowed, 
and accepted with all modest gratitude; for gallants with a 
form and face like our Scottish Archer were not of every-day 
occurrence among the bourgeoisie of Liege 1 . 

While the boat was rowed up the sluggish waters of the 
Maes, and passed the defences of the town, Quentin had 
time enough to reflect what account he ought to give of his 
adventure in Liege, when he returned to the Bishop’s palace 
of Schom^xldt; and disdaining alike to betray any person 
who had reposed confidence in him, although by mis- 

1 The adventure of Quentin at Lit'ge may be thought overstrained, 
yet it is extraordinary what slight circumstances will influence the 
public mind m a moment of doubt and unceitainly. Most readers must 
icmcinhci that, when the Dutch were on the point of rising against the 
French yoke, iheir zeal for liberation leceived a strong impulse from the 
landing of a person in a British volunteer uniform, whose presence, 
though that of a private individual, was received as a guaiantce of 
succours from England.— Scott. 
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apprehension, or to conceal from the hospitable Prelate 
the mutinous state of his capital, he resolved to confine 
himself to so general an account as might put the Bishop 
upon his guard, while it should point out no individual to 
his vengeance. • 

He was landed from the boat, within half a mile of the 
castle, and rewarded his rowers with a guilder, to their great 
satisfaction. Yet, short as was the space which divided 
him from Schonwaldt, the castle-bell bad tolled for dinner, 
and Quentin found, moreover, that he had approached the 
castle on a different side from that of the principal entrance, 
and that to go round would throw his arrival considerably 
later. He, therefore, made straight towards the side that 
was nearest him, as he discerned that it presented an 
embattled wall, probably that of the little garden already 
noticed, with a postern opening upon the moat, and a skiff 
moored by the postern, which might serve, he thought, 
upon summons, to pass him over. As he approached, in 
hopes to make his entrance this way, the postern opened, 
a man came out, and, jumping into the boat, made his way 
to the farther side of the moat, and then, with a long pole, 
pushed the skiff back towards the place where he had 
embarked. As he came near, Quentin discerned that this 
person was the Bohemian, who, avoiding him, ag was not 
difficult, held a different path towards Liege, and was 
presently out of his ken. 

Here was new subject for meditation. Had this vagabond , 
heathen been all this while with the Ladies of Croyc, and 
for what purpose should they so far have graced him with 
their presence? Tormented with this thought, Durward 
became doubly determined to seek an explanation with 
them, for the purpose at once of laying bare the treachery 
of Hayraddin, and announcing to them the perilous state 
in which their protector, the Bishop, was placed, by the 
mutinous state ^of his town of Liege. 

As Quentin* thus resolved, he entered the castle by the 
principal gate, and found that part of the family who 
assembled for dinner in the great hall, including the Bishop’s 
attendant clergy, officers of the household, and strangers 
below the rank of the very first nobility, were already placed 
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at their meal. A scat at the upper end of the board had, 
however, been reserved beside the Bishop’s domestic 
chaplain, who welcomed the stranger with the old college 
jest of Sero venientibus ossa , while he took care so to load 
his plate with dainties, as to take away all appearance of 
that tendency to reality, which, in Quentin’s country, is 
said to render a joke either no joke, or at best an unpalatable 
one 1 . 


In vindicating himself from the suspicion of ill-breeding, 
Quentin briefly described the tumult which had been 
occasioned in the city by his being discovered to belong 
to the Scottish Archer-guard of Louis, and endeavoured to 
give a ludicrous turn to the narrative by saying, that he had 
been with difficulty extricated by a fat bmgher of Liege and 
his pretty daughter. 

But the company were too much interested in the 
story to taste the jest. All operations of the table were 
suspended while Quentin told his tale; and when he had 
ceased, there was a solemn pause, which was only broken 
by the Major-domo saying, in a low and melancholy tone, 
“I would to God that we saw those hundred lances of 


Burgundy ! ” 

“Why should you think so deeply on it?” said Quentin— 
“You hyve many soldiers here, whose trade is arms; and 
your antagonists are only the rabble of a disorderly city, 
who will fly before the first flutter of a banner with men-at- 
arms arrayed beneath it.” 

“You do not know the men of Liege,” said the Chaplain, 
“of whom it may be said, that, not even excepting those of 
Ghent, they are at once the fiercest and the most untamable 
in Europe. Twice has the Duke of Burgundy chastised 
them for their repeated revolts against their Bishop, and 
twice hath he suppressed them with much severity, abridged 
their privileges, taken away their banners, and established 
rights and claims to himself, which were not before competent 
over a free city of the Empire—Nay, the last time he 
defeated them with much slaughter near Saint Tron 3 , where 


1 “A sooth boord [true joke] is no boord,” says the Scot.-—S cott. 

3 St Truml is about twenty miles N.W. of Liege. The battle took 
place in 1467. 
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Liege lost nearly six thousand men, what with the sword, 
what with those drowned in the flight; and, thereafter, to 
disable them from farther mutiny, Duke Charles refused 
to enter at any of the gates which they had surrendered, 
but, beating to the ground forty cubits’ breadth of their city 
wall, marched into Liege as a conqueror, with visor closed, 
and lance in rest, at the head of his chivalry, by the breach 
which he had made. Nay, well were the Liegeois then 
assured, that, but for the intercession *of his father, Duke 
Philip the Good, this Charles, then called Count of 
Charalois, would have given their town up to spoil. And 
yet, with all these fresh recollections, with their breaches 
unrepaired, and their arsenals scarcely supplied, the sight of 
an Archer’s bonnet is sufficient again to stir them to uproar. 
May God amend all! but I fear there will be bloody work 
between so fierce a population and so fiery a Sovereign; 
and I would my excellent and kind master had a see of 
lesser dignity and more safety, for his mitre is lined with 
thorns instead of ermine. This much I say to you, Seignior 
stranger, to make you aware, that, if your affairs detain you 
not at Schonvvaldt, it is a place from which each man of 
sense should depart as speedily as possible. I apprehend 
that your ladies are of the same opinion; for one of the 
grooms who attended them on the route has been sent 
back by them to the Court of France with letters, which, 
doubtless, are intended to announce their going in search 
of a safer asylum.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TIIE BILLET. 

• 

Go to—thou art made, if thou dearest to he so - If not, let me 
see thee still the lellovv of servants, and not fit to touch Eoitune’s 
finite! s. 

Twelfth Nigh/'. 

When the tables were drawn, the Chaplain, who seemed 
to have taken a sort of attachment to Quentin Dmwavd’s 
society, or who perhaps desired to extract from him farther 
information concerning the meeting of the morning, led him 
into a withdrawing apartment, the windows of which, on 
one side, projected into the garden; and as he saw his 
companion’s eye gaze rather eagerly upon the spot, he 
proposed to Quentin to go down and take a view of the 
curious foreign shrubs with which the Bishop had enriched 
its parterres. 

Quentin excused himself, as unwilling to intrude, and 
1 therewithal communicated the check which he had received 
in the morning. The Chaplain smiled, and said, “That 
there was indeed some ancient prohibition respecting the 
Bishop’s private garden; but this,” he added, with a smile, 
“was whefi our reverend father was a princely young prelate 
of not more than thirty years of age, and when many fair 
ladies frequented the Castle for ghostly consolation. Need 
there was,” he said, w r ith a downcast look, and a smile, half 
simple and half intelligent, “ that these ladies, pained in 

1 From tlic forged letter (ii. v. 168 sqq.) by which Malvolio (whom 
Scott refers to Jatci) is led to believe that his mistress is in love with him. 
The exact quotation is “ ...see thee a stewaul still, the fellow of servants, 
and not worthy to.... 1 ’ 
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conscience, who were ever lodged in the apartments now 
occupied by the noble Canoness, should have some space 
for taking the air, secure from the intrusion of the profane. 
But of late years,” he added, “this prohibition, although 
not formally removed, has fallen entirely out of observance, 
and remains but as the superstition which lingers in the 
brain of a superannuated gentleman-usher. If you please,” 
he added, “we will presently descend, and try whether the 
place be haunted or no.” 

Nothing could have been more agreeable to Quentin 
than the prospect of a free entrance into the garden, through 
means of which, according to a chance which had hitherto 
attended his passion, he hoped to communicate with, or at 
least obtain sight of, the object of his affections, from some 
such turret or balcony-window, or similar “coign of vantage,” 
as at the hostelry of the Flcur-de-Lys, near Plessis, or the 
Dauphin’s Tower, within that Castle itself. Isabelle seemed 
still destined, wherever she made her abode, to be the Lady 
of the Turret. 

, When Durward descended with his new friend into the 
garden, the latter seemed a terrestrial philosopher, entirely 
busied with the things of the earth; while the eyes of 
Quentin, if they did not seek the heavens, like those of an 
astrologer, ranged at least all around the windows, balconies, 
and especially the turrets, which projected on every part 
from the inner front of the old building, in order to discover 
that which was to be his cynosure. 

While thus employed, the young lover heard with total 
neglect, if indeed he heard at all, the enumeration of plants, 
herbs, and shrubs, which his reverend conductor pointed 
out to him; of which this was choice, because of prime use 
in medicine; and that more choice for yielding a rare 
flavour to pottage; and a third, choicest of all, because 
possessed of no merit but its extreme scarcity. Still it was 
necessary to preserve some semblance at least of attention; 
which the youth found so difficult, that he fairly wished 
at the devil the officious naturalist and the whole vegetable 
kingdom. He was relieved at length by the striking of 
a clock, which summoned the Chaplain to some official 
duty. 
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The reverend man made many unnecessary apologies 
for leaving Ins new friend, and concluded by giving him 
the agreeable assurance, that he might walk in the garden 
till supper, without much risk of being disturbed. 

“It i^” said he, “the place where I always study my 
own homilies, as being most sequestered from the resort of 
strangers. 1 am now about to deliver one of them in the 
chapel, if you please to favour me with your audience.— 
I have been thought to have some gift—But the glory be 
where it is due ! ” * 

Quentin excused himself for this evening, under pretence 
of a severe headache, which the open air was likely to prove 
the best cure for; and at length the well-meaning priest left 
him to himself. 

It may be well imagined, that in the curious inspection 
which he now made, at more leisure, of every window or 
aperture which looked into the garden, those did not escape 
which were in the immediate neighbourhood of the small 
door by which he had seen Marthon admit Hayraddin, 
as he pretended, to the apartment of the Countesses. liut 
nothing stirred or showed itself which could either confute 
or confirm the tale which the Bohemian had told, until it 
was becoming dusky; and Quentin began to be sensible, he 
scarce knew why, that his sauntering so long in the garden 
might be Subject of displeasure or suspicion. 

Just as he had resolved to depart, and was taking what 
he had destined for his last turn under the windows which 
•had such attraction for him, he heard above him a slight 
and cautious sound, like that of a cough, as intended to 
call his attention, and to avoid the observation of others. 
As he looked up in joyful surprise, a casement opened— 
a female hand was seen to drop a billet, which fell into 
a rosemary bush that grew at the foot of the wall. The 
precaution used in dropping this letter prescribed equal 
prudence and secrecy in reading it. The garden, surrounded, 
as we have said, upon two sides, by the buildings of the 
palace, was commanded, of course, by the windows of many 
apartments; but there was a sort of grotto of rock-work, 
which the Chaplain had shown Durward with much com¬ 
placency. To snatch up the billet, thrust it into his bosom, 
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and hie to this place of secrecy, was tlie work of a single 
minute. Me there opened the precious seioll, and blessed, 
at the same time, the meinoiy of the Monks ot Aberbrothick, 
whose nurture had rendered him capable of decipheiing its 
contents. # 

The fust line contained the injunction, ‘‘Read this in 
secret,” and the contents were as follows : 

“Wh.it join eyes have too boldly said, mine, have perhaps too 
r.tdily undei -.Loud. Ihit, unjust persecution quakes its victims bold, 
and it were better to throw myself on the gratitude of one, than to 
remain the object of pursuit to many. Fortune has her throne upon a 
rock: but brave men fear not to climb. I^you dare do aught for one 
that hazards much, you need but pass into this garden at prime to- 
moiiow, wealing in \our cap a blue-and-wliite, feather; but expect 
no fai tiler communn ation. Vour stars have, they say, destined you for 
greatness, and disposed you to gratitude. - Farewell—be faithful, 
prompt, and resolute, and doubt not thy foitune.” 

Within tins letter was enclosed a ring with a table 
diamond, on which were cut, in form of a lozenge, the 
ancient aims of the Mouse of Croye. 

'The first leeling of Quentin upon this occasion was 
tin mingled ecstasy —-a pride and joy which seemed to raise 
him to the stars, -a determination to do or die, influenced 
by which he treated with scoin the thousand obstacles that 
placed themselves betwixt him and the goal of his wishes. 

In this mood of rapture, and unable to endure any 
inteuuption which might withdraw his mind, were it but for 
a moment, from so ecstatic a subject of contemplation, 
Durward, letiiing to the interior of the castle, hastily * 
assigned his former pretext of a headache for not joining 
the household of the Bishop at the supper-meal, and, 
lighting his lamp, betook himself to the chamber which had 
been assigned him, to read, and to read again tmd again, 
the precious billet, and to kiss a thousand times the no less 
precious ring. 

But such high-wiought feelings could not remain long 
in the same ecstatic tone. A thought pressed upon him, 
though he repelled it as ungrateful—as even blasphemous 
- -that the frankness of the confession implied less debcacy, 
on the part of her who made it, than was consistent with 
the high romantic feeling of adoration with which he had 
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hitherto worshipped the Lady Isabelle, No sooner did 
this ungracious thought intrude itself, than he hastened to 
stifle it, as he would have stifled a hissing and hateful adder, 
that had intruded itself into his couch. Was it for him—- 
him the •Favoured—on whose account she had stooped 
from her sphere, to ascribe blame to her for the very act of 
condescension, without which he dared not have raised his 
eyes towards her? Did not her very dignity of birth and of 
condition reverse, in # her case, the usual rules which impose 
silence on the lady until her lover shall have first spoken ? 
To these arguments, which he boldly formed into syllogisms, 
and avowed to himsdlf, his vanity might possibly suggest 
one which he cared not to embody even mentally with the 
same frankness—that the merit of the party beloved might 
perhaps warrant, on the part of the lady, some little de¬ 
parture from common rules; and, after all, as in the case of 
Malvolio, there was example for it in chronicle. The Squire 
of low degree, of whom he had just been reading, was, like 
himself, a gentleman void of land and living, and yet the 
generous Princess of Hungary bestowed on him, without 
scruple, more substantial marks of affection, than the billet 
he had just received :— 

*' Welcome,” she said, “my swele Squyre, 

My heailis rootc, my smile’s desire; 

* L will give thee kisses three, 

And als five hundnd poundis in fee.” 

And again the same faithful history made the King of 
Hongrie himself avouch, 

“ I have yknown many a page 
Come to he Prince by marriage.” 

So that, ufjon the whole, Quentin generously and mag¬ 
nanimously reconciled himself to a line of conduct on the 
Countess’s part, by which he was likely to be so highly 
benefited. 

But this scruple was succeeded by another doubt, harder 
of digestion. The traitor Hayraddin had been in the 
apartments of the ladies, for aught Quentin knew, for the 
space of four hours, and, considering the hints which he 
had thrown out, of possessing an influence of the most 
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interesting kind over the fortunes of Quentin Durward, what 
should assure him that this train was not of his laying? and 
if so, was it not probable that such a dissembling villain 
had set it on foot to conceal some new plan of treachery— 
perhaps to seduce Isabelle out of the protection of the 
worthy Bishop? This was a matter to be closely looked 
into, for Quentin felt a repugnance to this individual pro¬ 
portioned to the unabashed impudence with which he had 
avowed his profligacy, and could not l^ing himself to hope, 
that anything in which he was concerned could ever come 
to an honourable or happy conclusion. 

These various thoughts rolled o^er Quentin’s mind like 
misty clouds, to dash and obscure the fair landscape which 
liis fancy had at first drawn, and his couch was that night 
a sleepless one. At the hour of prime—ay, and an hour 
before it, was he in the castle-garden, where no one now 
opposed either his entrance or his abode, with a feather of 
the assigned colour, as distinguished as he could by any 
means proeme in such haste. No notice was taken of his 
appearance for nearly two hours; at length he heard a few 
notes of the lute, and presently the lattice opened right 
above the little postern-door at which Marthon had admitted 
llayraddin, and Isabelle, in maidenly beauty, appeared at 
the opening, greeted him half kindly, half shyly, coloured 
extremely at the deep and significant reverence frith which 
he returned her courtesy—shut the casement, and dis¬ 
appeared. 

Daylight and champaign could discover no more ! The* 
authenticity of the billet was ascertained—it only remained 
what was to follow; and of this the fair writer had given 
him no hint. But no immediate danger impended.—The 
Countess was in a strong cattle, under the promotion of a 
Prince, at once respectable for his secular, and vena able 
for his ecclesiastical authority. 'There was neither imme¬ 
diate room nor occasion for the exulting Squire interfering 
in the adventure; and it was sufficient if he kept himself 
prompt to execute her commands whenever they should be 
communicated to him. But Fate purposed to call him into 
action sooner than he was aware of. 

it was the fourth night after his arrival at Sehonwaldt, 
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when Quentin had taken measures for sending back on the 
morrow, to the Court of Louis, the remaining groom who 
had accompanied him on his journey, with, letters from 
himself to his uncle and Lord Crawford, renouncing the 
service o£ France, for which the treachery to which he had 
been exposed by the private instructions of Hayraddin gave 
him an excuse, both in honour and prudence; and he 
betook himself to his bed with all the rosy-coloured ideas 
around him which flatter about the couch of a youth when 
he loves dearly, and thinks his love as sincerely repaid. 

But Quentin’s dreams, which at first partook of the 
nature of those liappy^nfluences under which he had fallen 
asleep, began by degrees to assume a more terrific character. 

He walked with the Countess Isabelle beside a smooth 
and inland lake, such as formed the principal characteristic 
of his native glen; and he spoke to her of his love, without 
any consciousness of the impediments which lay between 
them. She blushed and smiled when she listened—even as 
he might have expected from the tenor of the letter, which, 
sleeping or waking, lay nearest to his heart. But the scene 
suddenly changed from summer to winter—from calm to 
tempest; the winds and the waves rose with such a contest 
of surge and whirlwind, as if the demons of the water and 
of the air had been contending for their roaring empires in 
rival strife. The rising waters seemed to cut off their 
advance and their retreat—the increasing tempest, which 
dashed them against each other, seemed to render their 
'remaining on the spot impossible; and the tumultuous 
sensations produced by the apparent danger awoke the 
dreamer. 

He awoke; but although the circumstances of the vision 
had disappeared, and given place to reality, the noise, which 
had probably suggested them, still continued to sound in 
his ears. 

Quentin’s first impulse was to sit erect in bed, and 
listen with astonishment to sounds, which, if they had 
announced a tempest, might have shamed the wildest that 
ever burst down from the Grampians; and again in a 
minute he became sensible that the tumult was not excited 
by the fury of the elements, but by the wrath of men. 


20—2 
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I le sprung from bed, and looked from the window of 
his apartment.; but it opened into the garden, and on that 
side all was quiet, though the opening of the casement made 
him still more sensible, from the shouts which reached his 
cais, 1 Hat the outside of the castle was beleagqpred and 
assaulted, and that by a numerous and determined enemy. 
Hastily collecting his dress and arms, and putting them on 
with such celciity as darkness and surprise permitted, his 
attention was solicited by a knocking at the door of his 
chamber. As Quentin did not imnrediately answer, the 
door, which was a slight one, was forced open from without, 
and the intruder, announced by hist peculiar dialect to be 
the Bohemian, Hayraddin Maugrahin, entered the apart¬ 
ment. A phial, which he held in his hand, touched by 
a match, produced a dark flash of ruddy fire, by means of 
which he kindled a lamp, which he took from his bosom. 

“The horoscope of your destinies,” he said energetically 
to Dunvard, without any farther greeting, “now turns upon 
the determination of a minute.” 

“Caitiff!” said Quentin, in reply, “there is treachery 
around us; and wheie there is treachery, thou must have 
a share in it.” 

“You are mad,” answered Maugrabin—“I never be¬ 
trayed any one but to gain by it—and wherefore should 
1 betray you, by whose safety I can take more advantage 
than by your destruction ? Hearken for a moment, if it be 
possible for you, to one note of reason, ere it is sounded 
into your ear by the death-shot of ruin. The Liegeois are. 
up— William de la Marck with his band leads them—Were 
there means of resistance, their numbers, and his fury, 
would overcome them • but there are next to none. If you 
would save the Countess and your own hopes, fellow me, in 
the name of her who sent you a table-diamond, with three 
leopards engraved on it! ” 

“Lead the way,” said Quentin, hastily—“In that name 
I dare every danger! ” 

“As I shall manage it,” said the Bohemian, “there is no 
danger, if you can but withhold your hand from strife which 
does not concern you; for, after all, what is it to you 
whether the Bishop, as they call him, slaughters his flock, or 
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the flock slaughters the shepherd?—Ha! ha! ha! Follow 
me, but with caution and patience; subdue your own 
courage, and confide in my prudence—and my debt of 
thankfulness is paid, and you have a Countess for your 
spouse.—^Follow me.” 

“I follow,” said Quentin, drawing his sword; “but the 
moment in which I detect the least sign of treachery, thy 
head and body are three yards separate! ” 

Without more conversation, the Bohemian, seeing that 
Quentin was now full y armed and ready, ran down the stairs 
before him, and winded hastily through various side-passages, 
until they gained the little garden. Scarce a light was to be 
seen on that side, scarce any bustle was to be heard; but 
no sooner had Quentin entered the open space, than the 
noise on the opposite side of the castle became ten times 
more stunningly audible, and he could hear the various 
war-cries of “Liege! Liege! Sanglier! Sanglier!” shouted 
by the assailants, while the feebler cry of “ Our Lady for the 
Prince Bishop ! ” was raised in a faint and faltering tone, by 
those of the prelate’s soldiers who had hastened, though 
surprised and at disadvantage, to the defence of the walls. 

But the interest of the fight, notwithstanding the martial 
character of Quentin Durward, was indifferent to him in 
comparison of the fate of Isabelle of Croye, which, he had 
reason to "fear, would be a dreadful one, unless rescued from 
the power of the dissolute and cruel freebooter, who was 
now, as it seemed, bursting the gates of the castle. He 
‘reconciled himself to the aid of the Bohemian, as men in 
a desperate illness refuse not the remedy prescribed by 
quacks and mountebanks, and followed across the garden, 
with the intention of being guided by him until he should 
discover symptoms of treachery, and then piercing him 
through the heart, or striking his head from his body. 
Hayraddin seemed himself conscious that his safety turned 
on a feather-weight, for he forbore, from the moment they 
entered the open air, all his wonted gibes and quirks, and 
seemed to have made a vow to act at once with modesty, 
courage, and activity. 

At the opposite door, which led to the ladies’apartments, 
upon a low signal made by Hayraddin, appeared two women, 
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muffled in the black silk veils which were then, as now, 
worn by the women in the Netherlands. Quentin offered 
his arm to one of them, who clung to it with trembling 
eagerness, and indeed hung upon him so much, that had 
her weight been greater, she must have much impeded their 
retreat. The Bohemian, who conducted the other female, 
took the road straight for the postern which opened upon 
the moat, through the garden wall, close to which the little 
skiff was drawn up, by means of which (Quentin had formerly 
observed llayraddin himself retreating nom the castle. 

As they crossed, the shouts of storm and successful 
violence seemed to announce that tfce castle was in the act 
of being taken ; and so dismal was the sound in Quentin’s 
oars, that he could not help swearing aloud, “ But that my 
blood is it retrievably devoted to the fulfilment of my present 
duty, I would hack to the wall, take faithful part with the 
hospitable Bishop, and silence some of those knaves whose 
throats are full of mutiny and robbery !” 

The lady, whose arm was still folded in his, pressed it 
lightly as he spoke, as if to make him understand that there 
was a nearer claim on his chivalry than the defence of 
Schomvaldt; while the Bohemian exclaimed, loud enough 
to be heard, “Now, that I call right Christian frenzy, which 
would turn back to fight, when love and fortune both 
demand that we should fly.—On, on—with all the haste 
you can make—Hotses wait us in yonder thicket of 
willows.” 

“There are but two horses,” said Quentin, who saw 1 
them in the moonlight. 

“All that I could procure without exciting suspicion— 
and enough, besides,” replied the Bohemian. “ You two 
must ride for Tongres ere the way becomes unsafe—Marthon 
will abide with the women of our horde, with whom she is 
an old acquaintance. Know, she is a daughter of our tribe, 
and only dwelt among you to serve our purpose as occasion 
should fall.” 

“ Marthon! ” exclaimed the Countess, looking at the 
veiled female with a shriek of surprise; “is not this my 
kinswoman?” 

“Only Marthon,” said Hayraddin—“Excuse me that 
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little piece of deceit. I dared not carry off both the Ladies 
of Croye from the Wild Boar of Ardennes.” 

“Wretch!” said Quentin, emphatically—“but it is not 
—shall not be too late —1 will back to rescue the Lady 
Hamelimj.” 

“ Hameline,” whispered the lady, in a disturbed voice, 
“hangs on thy arm, to thank thee for her rescue.” 

“Ha! what!—How is this?” said Quentin, extricating 
himself from her hold, and with less gentleness than he 
would at any other tAue have used towards a female of any 
rank—“ Is the Lady Isabelle then left behind ?—Farewell— 
farewell.” • 

As he turned to hasten back to the castle, Hayraddin 
laid hold of him—“Nay, hear you—hear you—you run 
upon your death ! What the foul fiend did you wear the 
colours of tne old one for?—I will never trust blue and 
white silk again. But she has almost as large a dower 
—has jewels and gold—hath pretensions, too, upon the 
earldom.” 

While he spoke thus, panting on in broken sentences, 
the Bohemian struggled to detain Quentin, who at length 
laid his hand on his dagger, in order to extricate himself. 

“ Nay, if that be the case,” said Hayraddin, unloosing 
his hold, “go—and the devil, if there be one, go along with 
you! ”—And, soon as freed from his hold, the Scot shot 
back to the castle with the speed of the wind. 

Hayraddin then turned round to the Countess Hameline, 
* who had sunk down on the ground, between shame, fear, 
and disappointment. 

“ Here has been a mistake,” he said; “ up, lady, and 
come with me—I will provide you, ere morning comes, a 
gallanter Husband than this smock-faced boy; and if one 
will not serve, you shall have twenty.” 

The Lady Hameline was as violent in her passions as 
she was vain and weak in her understanding. Like many 
other persons, she went tolerably well through the ordinary 
duties of life; but in a crisis like the present, she was 
entirely incapable of doing aught, save pouring forth un¬ 
availing lamentations, and accusing Hayiaddin of being a 
thief, a base slave, an impostor, a murderer. 
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“Call me Zingn.ro,” returned he, composedly, “and you 
have said all at once.” 

“ Monster! you said the stars had decreed our union, 
and caused me to write —O wretch that I was ! ” exclaimed 
the unhappy lady. % 

“And so they had decreed your union,” said Hayraddin, 
“had both parties beer willing—blit think you the blessed 
constellations can make any one wed against his will ?—I 
was led into error with your accursed Christian gallantries, 
and fopperies of ribbons and favours—and the youth 
prefers veal to beef, I think—that’s all.—Up and follow me; 
and take notice, I endure neither weeping nor swooning.” 

“ 1 will not stir a foot,” said the Countess, obstinately. 

“ l»y the bright welkin, but you shall, though!” ex- 
< laimed Hayraddin. “ I swear to you, by all that ever fools 
believed in, that you have to do with one, who would care 
little to stiip you naked, bind you to a tree, and leave you 
to your fortune!” 

“Nay,” said Marthon, interfering, “by your favour, she 
shall not be misused. 1 wear a knife as well as you, and 
can use it- She is a kind woman, though a fool.—And you, 
madam, rise up and follow us—Here has been a mistake; 
but it is something to have saved life and limb. There aie 
many in yonder castle would give all the wealth in the 
woild to stand where we do now.” • 

As Marthon spoke, a clamour, in which the shouts of 
victory weie mingled with screams of terror and despair, 
was wafted to them from the Castle of Scbonwaldt. 

“Hear that, lady!” said Hayraddin, “and be thankful 
you are not adding your treble pipe to yonder concert. 
Believe me, I will care for you honestly, and the stars shall 
keep their words, and find you a good husband.”* 

Like some wild animal, exhausted and subdued by 
terror and fatigue, the Countess Ilameline yielded herself 
up to the conduct of her guides, and suffered herself to be 
passively led whichever way they would. Nay, such was 
the confusion of her spirits and the exhaustion of her 
strength, that the worthy couple, who half bore, half led 
her, carried on their discourse in her presence without her 
even understanding it. 
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“I ever thought your plan was folly,” said Mailhon. 
“Could you have brought the young people together, indeed, 
we might have had a hold on their gratitude, and a footing 
in their castle. 13 ut what chance of so handsome a youth 
wedding this old fool ? ” 

“ Rizpah,” said Hayraddin, f{ you have borne the name 
of a Christian, and dwelt in the tents of those besotted 
people, till thou hast become a partaker in their follies. 
How could I dream that he would have made scruples about 
a few years, youth or*age, when the advantages of the match 
were so evident? And thou knowest, there would have 
been no moving yonder coy wench to be so frank as this 
coming Countess here, who hangs on our arms a$ dead 
a weight as a wool-pack. I loved the lad too, and would 
have done him a kindness: to wed him to this old woman, 
was to make his fortune : to unite him to Isabelle, were to 
have brought on him De la Marck, Burgundy, France,— 
every one that challenges an interest in disposing of her 
hand. And this silly woman’s wealth being chiefly in gold 
and jewels, we should have had our share. But the bow¬ 
string has burst, and the arrow failed. Away with her—we 
will bring her to William with the Beard. By the time he 
has gorged himself with wassail, as is his wont, he will not 
know an old Countess from a young one. Away, Rizpah— 
bear a gaHant heart. The bright Aldeboran still influences 
the destinies of the Children of the Desert 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XXI 

\ 


TITK SACK. 

The gab's of nu'icy shall bo all shut up, 

And llie* llesh'd soMiei, lough and haul of heart, 
fu Jibcily of bloody haml shall lange, 

With conscience viulo as hell. 

Us/try V. 

The surprised and affrighted garrison of the Castle of 
Sehonwaldt had, nevertheless, for some time, made good 
the defence of the place against the assailants; but the 
immense crowds which, issuing from the city of Liege, 
thronged to the assault like bees, distracted theii attention, 
and abated their courage. 

There was also disaffection at least, if not treachery, 
among the defenders; for some called out to surrender, and 
others, desetting their posts, tried to escape from the castle. 
Many threw themselves from the walls into the moat, and 
such as escaped drowning, Hung aside their distinguishing 
badges, and saved themselves by mingling among the motley 
crowd of assailants. Some few, indeed, from attachment to 
the Bishop’s person, drew around him, and continued to 
defend the great keep, to which he had lied; and others, 
doubtful of receiving quarter, or from an impulse of 
despot ate corn age, held out other detached bulwarks and 
towers of the extensive building. But the assailants had 
got possession of the courts and lower parts of the edifice, 
and were busy pursuing the vanquished, and searching for 
spoil, while one individual, as if he sought for that death 
from which all others were flying, endeavoured to force his 
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way into the scene of tumult and horror, under apprehen¬ 
sions still more horrible to his imagination, than the 
realities around were to his sight and senses. Whoever 
had seen Quentin Durward that fatal night, not knowing 
the meaning of his conduct, liad accounted him a raging 
madman; whoever had appreciated his motives, had ranked 
him nothing beneath a hero of romance. 

Approaching Schonwaldt on the same side from which 
he had left it, the youth met several fugitives making for the 
wood, who naturally *avoided him as an enemy, because he 
came in an opposite direction from that which they had 
adopted. When he eftme nearer, he could hear, and partly 
see, men dropping from the garden-wall into the castle fosse, 
and others who seemed precipitated from the battlements 
by the assah ints. J lis coinage was not staggered, even for 
an instant. There was not time to look for the boat, even 
had it been practicable to use it, and it was in vain to 
approach the postern of the garden, which was crowded 
with fugitives, who ever and anon, as they were thrust 
through it by the pressure behind, fell into the moat which 
they had no means of crossing. 

Avoiding that point, Quentin threw himself into the 
moat, near what was called the little gate of the castle, and 
where there was a drawbridge, which was still elevated, lie 
avoided with difficulty the fatal grasp of more than one 
sinking wretch, and, swimming to the drawbridge, caught 
t hold of one of the chains which was hanging down, and, 
by a great exertion of strength and activity, swayed himself 
out of the water, and attained the platform from which 
the biidge was suspended. As with hands and knees he 
struggled to make good his footing, a lanzknecht, with his 
bloody sword in his hand, made towards him, and raised 
his weapon for a blow, which must have been fatal. 

“ How now, fellow ! ” said Quentin, in a tone of authority 
—“ Is that the way in which you assist a comrade ?—Give 
me your hand.” 

The soldier in silence, and not without hesitation, 
reached him his arm, and helped him upon the platform, 
when, without allowing him time for reflection, the Scot 
continued in the same tone of command—“To the western 
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tower, if you would be rich—the Priest’s treasury is in the 
western tower.” 

These words were echoed on every hand: “To the 
western tower—the treasure is in the western tower! ” 
And the stragglers who were within hearing of the cry, 
took, like a herd of raging wolves, the direction opposite to 
that which Quentin, come life, come death, was determined 
to pursue. 

Bearing himself as if he were one, not of the conquered, 
but of the victors, he made a way into the garden, and 
pushed across it, with less interruption than he could have 
expected; for the cry of “To the western tower!” had 
carried off one body of the assailants, and another was 
summoned together, by war-cry and trumpet sound, to 
assist in repelling a desperate sally, attempted by the 
defenders of the Keep, who had hoped to cut their way 
out of the castle, bearing the Bishop along with them. 
Quentin, therefore, crossed the garden with an eager step 
and throbbing heart, commending himself to those heavenly 
powers which had protected him through the numberless 
perils of his life, and bold in his determination to succeed, 
or leave his life in this desperate undertaking. Ere he 
reached the garden, three men rushed on him with levelled 
lances, crying, “ Liege, Liege! ” 

Putting himself in defence, but without striking, he 
replied, “France, France, friend to Liege!” 

“Vivat France!” cried the burghers of Liege, and 
passed on. The same signal proved a talisman to avert the 
weapons of four or live of La Marck’s followers, whom he 
found struggling in the garden, and who set upon him, 
crying, “ Sanglier ! ” 

In a w word, Quentin began to hope that his character 
as an emissary of King Louis, the private instigator of the 
insurgents of Liege, and the secret supporter of William de 
la Marck, might possibly bear him through the horrors of 
the night. 

On reaching the turret, he shuddered when he found 
the little side-door, through which Marthon and the Countess 
Hameline had sh.ortly before joined him, was now blockaded 
with more than one dead body. 
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Two of them he dragged hastily aside, and was stepping 
over the third body, in order to enter the portal, when the 
supposed dead man laid hand on his cloak, and entreated 
him to stay and assist him to rise. Quentin was about to 
use rougher methods than struggling to rid himself of this 
untimely obstruction, when the fallen man continued to 
exclaim, “I am stifled here, in mine own armour!—I am 
the Syndic Pavilion of Liege! If you are for us, I will 
enrich you—if you are for the other side, I will protect 
you ; but do not -io not leave me to die the death of 
a smothered pig ! ” 

In the midst of Ills scene of blood and confusion, the 
presence of mind of Quentin suggested to him, that this 
dignitary might have the means of protecting their retreat. 
H e raised him on his feet, and asked him if he was wounded. 

“Not wounded—at least 1 think not’'—answered the 
burgher; “ but much out of wind.” 

“Sit down then on this stone, and recover your breath,” 
said Quentin; “I will return instantly.” 

“ For whom are you ? ” said the burgher, still detaining 
him. 

“For France—for France,” answered Quentin, studying 
to get away. 

“ What ! my lively young Archer ? ” said the worthy 
Syndic. # “Nay, if it has been my fate to find a friend 
in this fearful night, I will not quit him, I promise you. 
Go where you will, I follow; and, could I get some of the 
' tight lads of our guildry together, I might be able to help 
you in turn; but they are all squandered abroad like so 
many pease.—Oh, it is a fearful night! ” 

During this time, he was dragging himself on after 
Quentin, ftho, aware of the importance of securing the 
countenance of a person of such influence, slacl&ned his 
pace to assist him, although cursing in his heart the encum¬ 
brance that retarded him. 

At the top of the stair was an anteroom, with boxes and 
Uunks, which bore marks of having been rifled, as some 
of the contents lay on the floor. A lamp, dying in the 
chimney, shed a feeble beam on a dead or senseless man, 
who lay across the hearth, 
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Bounding from Pavilion, like a greyhound from his 
keeper’s leash, and with an effort which almost overthrew 
him, Quentin sprung through a second and a third room, the 
last of which seemed to be the bedroom of the Ladies of 
Croye. No living moital was to be seen in either, of them. 
He called upon the Lady Isabelle’s name, at first gently, 
then more loudly, and then with an accent of despairing 
emphasis; but no answer was returned. He wrung his 
hands, tore his hair, and stamped on the earth with 
desperation. At length, a feeble glirftmer of light, which 
shone through a crevice in the wainscoting of a dark nook 
in the bedroom, announced some recess or concealment 
behind the anas. Quentin hasted to examine it. He found 
there was indeed a concealed door, but it resisted his 
hurried efforts to open it. Heedless of the personal injury 
he might sustain, he rushed at the door with his whole force 
and weight of his body; and such was the impetus of an 
effoit made betwixt hope and despair, that it would have 
burst much stronger fastenings. 

He thus forced his way, almost headlong, into a small 
oratory, where a female figure, which had been kneeling in 
agonizing supplication before the holy image, now sunk at 
length on the tloor, under the new terrors implied in this 
approaching tumult. He hastily raised her from the ground, 
and, joy of joys! it was she whom he sought 'to save— 
the Countess Isabelle He pressed her to his bosom— 
he conjured her to awake—entreated her to be of good 
cheer—for that she was now under the protection of one 
who had heart and hand enough to defend her against 
armies. 

“ Durward ! ” she said, as she at length collected herself, 
“is it indeed you?—then there is some hope left.' I thought 
all living*and mortal Liends had left me to my fate—Do not 
again abandon me ! ” 

“ Never—never ! ” said Durward. “ Whatever shall 
happen—whatever danger shall approach, may I forfeit the 
benefits purchased by yonder blessed sign, if I be not the 
’'"ter of your fate until it is again a happy one ! ” 
broken “ r y P atllet * c ancl touching, truly,” said a rough, 
’ Asthmatic voice behind—“A love affair, I see; and, 
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from my soul, I pity the tender creature, as if she were my 
own Trudchen.” 

“ You must do more than pity us,” said Quentin, turning 
towards the speaker; “ you must assist in protecting us, 
Mcinheer.Pavillon. lie assured this lady was put under my 
especial charge by your ally the King of France; and, if 
you aid me not to shelter her from every species of offence 
and violence, your city will lose the favour of Louis of 
Valois. Above all, she must be guarded from the hands of 
William de la March.®’ 


“That will be difficult,” said Pavilion, “for these schelms 


of lanzkncchts are very devils at rummaging out the 
wenches; but I’ll do my best —We will to the other apart¬ 
ment, and there I will consider—It is but a narrow stair, 


and you can keep the door with a pike, while I look from 
the window, and get together some of my brisk boys of the 
currier’s guildry of Liege, that are as true as the knives they 
wear in their girdles.—Put first undo me these clasps—for 
I have not worn this corselet since the battle of Saint 


Tron 1 ; and I am three stone heavier since that time, if 
there be truth in Dutch beam and scale.” 


The undoing of the iron enclosure gave great relief to 
the honest man, who, in putting it on, had more considered 
his zeal to the cause of Liege, than his capacity of bearing 
arms. It* afterwards turned out, that being, as it were, 
borne forward involuntarily, and hoisted over the walls by 
his company as they thronged to the assault, the magistrate 
'had been earned here and there, as the tide of attack and 
defence flowed or ebbed, without the power, latterly, of 
oven uttering a word; until, as the sea casts a log of drift¬ 
wood ashore in the first creek, he had been ultimately 
thrown dovtn in the entrance to the Ladies of Croye’s apart¬ 
ments, where the encumbrance of his own armour /"with the 


superincumbent weight of two men slain in the entrance, 
and who fell above him, might have fixed him down long 
enough, had he not been relieved by Durward. 

'The same warmth of temper which rendered Hermann 
Pavilion a hotheaded and intemperate zealot in politics, had 


1 Fought by the imuigents of Liege against the Duke of burgundy, 
Cluiles the Hold, when Count of Chnivdois, in which the people of, 
Liege were defeated with great slaughter.— Scoti. 
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the more desirable consequence of making him, in private, 
a good-tempered, kind-hearted man, who, if sometimes a 
little misled by vanity, was always well-meaning and benevo¬ 
lent. He told Quentin to have an especial care of the poor 
pretty jj mug jmu\ and, after this unnecessary exhortation,- 
began to halloo from the window, “Liege, Liege, for the 
gallant skinners’ guild of curriers!” 

One or two of his immediate followers collected at the 
summons, and at the peculiar whistle with which it was 
accompanied (each of the crafts having such a signal among 
themselves), and, more joining them, established a guard 
under the window from which their leader was bawling, and 
before the postern-door. 

Matters seemed now settling into some sort of tran¬ 
quillity. All opposition had ceased, and the leaders of the 
different classes of assailants were taking measures to 
prevent indiscriminate plunder. The great bell was tolled, 
as summons to a military council, and its iron tongue com¬ 
municating to Liege the triumphant possession of Schon- 
waldl by the insurgents, was answered by all the bells in that 
city; whose distant and clamorous voices seemed to cry, 
Hail to the victors! It would have been natural, that 
Mcinheer Pavilion should now have sallied from his fast¬ 
ness; but, either in reverent care of those whom he had 
taken under his protection, or perhaps for the better 
assurance of his own safety, he contented himself with 
dispatching messenger on messenger, to command his lieu¬ 
tenant, Peterkin Geislaer, to attend him directly. 

Peterkin came at length, to his great relief, as being the 
person upon whom, on all pressing occasions, whether 
of war, politics, or commerce, Pavilion was most accus¬ 
tomed to repose confidence. He was a stout, squat figure, 
with a square face, and broad black eyebrows, that an¬ 
nounced him to be opinionative and disputatious,—an 
advice-giving countenance, so to speak. He was endued 
with a buff jerkin, wore a broad belt and cutlass by his side, 
and carried a halberd in his hand. 

“Peterkin, my dear lieutenant,” said his commander, 

“ this has been a glorious day—night, I should say—I trust 
thou art pleased for once ? ” „ 

f ‘ I am well enough pleased that you are S0j” said the 
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doughty lieutenant; “though I should not have thought 
ot’ your celebratmg the victory, if you call it one, up in 
this garret by yourself, when you are wanted in council.” 

“ But am I wanted there ? ” said the Syndic. 

“Ay, jnarry are you, to stand up for the rights of 
Liege, that are in more danger than ever,” answered the 
Lieutenant. 

“ Pshaw, Peterkin,” answered his principal, “ thou art 
ever such a frampold grumbler”- 

“Grumbler? not 4 ,” said Peterkin ; “what pleases other 
people, will always please me. Only I wish we have not 
got King Stork 1 , instead of King Log, like the fabliau that 
the Clerk of Saint Lambert’s used to read us out of Moister 
yEsop’s book.” 

“ I cannot guess your meaning, Peterkin,” said the 
Syndic. 

“ Why then, I tell you, Master Pavilion, that this 
Boar, or Bear, is like to make his own den of Schonwaldf, 
and ’tis probable to turn out as bad a neighbour to our 
town as ever was the old Bishop, and worse. Here has he 
taken the whole conquest in his own hand, and is only 
doubting whether he should be called Prince or Bishop; — 
and it is a shame to see how they have mishandled the old 
man among them.” 

“ 1 will not permit it, Peterkin,” said Pavilion, bustling 
up; “ I disliked the mitre, but not the head that wore it. 
We are ten to one in the field, Peterkin, and will not permit 
•these courses.” 

“Ay, ten to one in the field, but only man to man in 
the castle; besides that Nikkei Blok the butcher, and all 
the rabble of the suburbs, take part with William de la 
Marck, partly for saus and braus (for he has broached all 
the ale-tubs and wine-casks), and partly for old envy towards 
us, who are the craftsmen, and have privileges.” 

“ Peter,” said Pavilion, “ we will go presently to the city. 
I will stay no longer in Schonwaldt.” 

“ But the bridges of this castle are up, master,” said 
Geislaer—“the gates locked, and guarded by these lanz- 

1 That is, a worse ruler than we hud before. 
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knechts: and, if we were to try to force our way, these 
fellows, whose every-day business is war, might make wild 
work of us, that only fight of a holy day.” 

“But why has he secured the gates?” said the alarmed 
burgher; “or what business hath he to make honest men 
prisoners ? ” 

“I cannot tell—not I,” said Peter. “Some noise there 
is about the Ladies of Croye, who have escaped during the 
storm of the Castle. That first put the Man with the 
Beard beside himself with anger, and<- now he’s beside him¬ 
self with drink also.” 

The Burgomaster cast a disconsolate look towards 
Quentin, and seemed at a loss what to resolve upon. 
Durward, who had not lost a word of the conversation, 
which alarmed him very much, saw nevertheless that their 
only safety depended on his preserving his own presence of 
mind, and sustaining the courage of Pavilion. He struck 
boldly into the conversation, as one who had a right to have 
a voice in the deliberation.-- “ I am ashamed,” he said, 
“Meinheer Pavilion, to observe you hesitate what to do on 
this occasion. Go boldly to William de la Marck, and 
demand free leave to quit the castle, you, your lieutenant, 
your squire, and your daughter. He can have no pretence 
for keeping you prisoner.” 

“ For me and my lieutenant—that is myself dnd Peter ? 
—good—but who is my squire ? ” 

“I am, for the present,” replied the undaunted Scot. 

“You!” said the embarrassed burgess; “but are you 
not the envoy of King Louis of France?” 

“ True, but my message is to the magistrates of Lidge— 
and only in Liege will I deliver it.—Were I to acknowledge 
my quality before William de la Marck, must 1 ! not enter 
into negotiation with him ? ay, and, it is like, be detained by 
him. You must get me secretly out of the Castle in the 
capacity of your squire.” 

“Good—my squire;—but you spoke of my daughter—my 
daughter is, I trust, safe in my house in Liege—where I wish 
her father was, with all my heart and soul.” 

“This lady,” said Durward, “will call you father while 
we are in this place.” 
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“And for my wfiole life afterwards,” said the Countess, 
throwing herself at the citizen’s feet, and clasping his knees. 
—“ Never shall the day pass in which I will not honour 
you, love you, and pray for you as a daughter for a father, 
if you will but aid me in this fearful strait—O, be not hard¬ 
hearted ! tliink your own daughter may kneel to a stranger, 
to ask him for life and honour—think of this, and give me 
the protection you would wish her to receive! ” 

“ In troth,” said the good citizen, much moved with her 
pathetic appeal—“I ihink, Peter, that this pretty maiden 
hath a touch of our Trudchen’s sweet look,-—I thought so 
from the first; and tlug: this brisk youth here, who is so 
ready with his advice, is somewhat like Trudchen’s bachelor 
—I wager a groat, Peter, that this is a true-love matter, and 
it is a sin not to further it.” 

“ It were shame and sin both,” said Peter, a good- 
natured Fleming, notwithstanding all his self-conceit; and 
as he spoke, he wiped his eyes with the sleeve of his jerkin. 

“She shall be my daughter, then,” said Pavilion, “well 
wrapped up in her black silk veil; and if there are not 
enough of true-hearted skinners to protect her, being the 
daughter of their Syndic, it were pity they should ever tug 
leather more.—But hark ye,—questions must be answered 
—How if I am asked what should my daughter make here 
at such an*onslaught? ” 

“ What should half the women in Liege make here when 
they followed us to the Castle?” said Peter; “ they had no 
other reason, sure, but that it was just the place in the 
world that they should not have come to.—Our yung frau 
Trudchen has come a little farther than the rest—that 
is all.” 

“Admirably spoken,” said Quentin: “only be bold, 
and take this gentleman’s good counsel, noble Meinheer 
Pavilion, and, at no trouble to yourself, you will do the 
most worthy action since the days of Charlemagne.—Here, 
sweet lady, wrap yourself dose in this veil” (for many 
articles of female apparel lay scattered about the apart¬ 
ment),—“be but confident, and a few minutes will place 
you in freedom and safety.—Noble sir,” he added, address¬ 
ing Pavilion, “ set forward.” 


21 - 2 
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“ Hold—hold—hold a minute,” said Pavilion, “ my 
mind misgives me!—This I)e la Marck is a fury; a 
perfect boar in his nature as in his name; what if the 
young lady be one of those of Croye?—and what if he 
discover her, and be addicted to wrath?” 

“And if I were one of those unfortunate women,” said 
Isabelle, again attempting to throw herself at his leet, 
“could you for that leject me in this moment of despair? 
Oh, that I had been indeed your daughter, or the daughter 
ot the poorest buigher ! ” * 

“Not so poor—not so poor neither, young lady—we 
pay as we go,” said the citizen. « 

“ Forgive me, noble sir,”—again began the unfortunate 
maiden. 

“Not noble, nor sir neither,” said the Syndic; “a plain 
burgher of Liege, that pays bills of exchange in ready 
guilders.— But that is nothing to the purpose.—Well, say 
you be a countess, I will protect you nevertheless.” 

“You are bound to protect her, were she a duchess,” 
said Peter, “having onee passed your word.” 

“ Right, Peter, veiy right,” said the Syndic; “ it is our 
old Low Dutch fashion, ein wort, ein man 1 ; and now let us 
to this gear.—We must take leave of this William de la 
Marck; and yet I know not, my mind misgives me when 
I think of him; and were it a ceremony which could be 
waived, I have no stomach to go through it.” 

“ Were you not better, since you have a force together, 
make for the gate and force the guard ? ” said Quentin. 

But with united voice, Pavilion and his adviser exclaimed 
against the propriety of such an attack upon their ally's 
soldiers, with some hints concerning its rashness, which 
satisfied Quentin that it was not a risk to he hazarded 
with such associates. They resolved, therefore, to repair 
boldly to the great hall of the castle, where, as they under¬ 
stood, the Wild Boar of Ardennes held his feast, and 
demand free egress for the Syndic of Liege and his 
company, a request too reasonable, as it seemed, to be 
denied. Still the good Burgomaster groaned when he 

1 A German phrase (literally, “one word, one man ’ ) applied to an 
assurance giveu by a man whose word is as good as his bond. 
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looked on his companions, and exclaimed to his faithful 
Peter,—“ See what it is to have too bold and too tender 
a heart! Alas! Perkin, how much have courage and 
humanity cost me! and how much may I yet have to pay 
for my virtues, before 1 leaven makes us free of this damned 
Castle of Schonwaldt! ” 

As they crossed the courts, still strewed with the dying 
and dead, Quentin, while he supported Isabelle through the 
scene of horrors, whispered to her courage and comfort, 
and reminded her thift her safety depended entirely on her 
firmness and presence of mind. 

“Not on mine—notion mine,” she said, “but on yours 
—on yours only.—O, if I but escape this fearful night, 
never shall I forget him who saved me! One favour 
more only, Lt me implore at your hand, and I conjure 
you to grant it, by your mother’s fame and your father’s 
honour!” 

“What is it you can ask that I could refuse?” said 
Quentin, in a whisper. 

“Plunge your dagger in my heart,” said she, “rather 
than leave me captive in the hands of these monsters.” 

Quentin’s only answer was a pressure of the young 
Countess’s hand, which seemed as if, but for terror, it 
would have returned the caress. And, leaning on her 
youthful protector, she entered the fearful hall, preceded 
by Pavilion and his Lieutenant, and followed by a dozen 
of the Kurschenschaft, or skinner’s trade, who attended, as 
h. guard of honour, on the Syndic. 

As they approached the hall, the yells of acclamation, 
and bursts of wild laughter, which proceeded from it, 
seemed rather to announce the revel of festive demons, 
rejoicing af&r some accomplished triumph over the human 
race, than of mortal beings, who had succeeded in a bold 
design. An emphatic tone of mind, which despair alone 
could have inspired, supported the assumed courage of the 
Countess Isabelle; undaunted spirits, which rose with the 
extremity, maintained that of Durward; while Pavilion and 
his lieutenant made a virtue of necessity, and faced their 
fate like bears bound to a stake, which must necessarily 
stand the dangers of the course 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

< 

tiip: revellers. 

♦ 

Cad?. Where’s Dick, the butcher of Ashford? 

Di<k. Here, sii. 

Cadi’ They fell before thee like sheep and oxen; and thou be- 
havedst thyscli as if thou hadst been in thine own slaughter-house. 

Second Part of King JJcnry VI. 

There could hardly exist a more strange and horrible 
change than had taken place in the castle-hall of Schonwaldt 
since Quentin had partaken of the noontide meal there; 
and it was indeed one which painted, in the extremity 
of their dreadful features, the miseries of war—more 
especially when waged by those most relentless of ail 
agents, the mercenary soldiers of a barbarous age—men 
who, by habit and profession, had become familiarized 
with all that was cruel and bloody in the art of war, while 
they were devoid alike of patriotism and of the romantic 
spirit of chivalry. 

Instead of the orderly, decent, and somewhat formal 
meal, at which civil and ecclesiastical officers had, a few 
hours before, sat mmgled in the same apartment, where a 
light jest could only be uttered in a whisper,’and where, 
even amid superfluity of feasting and of wine, there reigned 
a decorum which almost amounted to hypocrisy, there was 
now such a scene of wild and roaring debauchery, as Satan 
himself, had he taken the chair as founder of the feast, could 
scarcely have improved. 

At the head of the table sat, in the Bishop’s throne and 
state, which had been hastily brought thither from his great 
council-chambei, the redoubted Boar of Ardennes himself, 
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well deserving that dreaded name, in which he affected 
to delight, anti which he did as much as he could think of 
to deserve. His head was unhelmeted, but he wore the 
rest of his ponderous and bright armour, which indeed 
he rarely Jaid aside. Over his shoulders hung a strong 
surcoat, made of the dressed skin of a huge wild-boar, the 
hoofs being of solid silver, and the tusks of the same. The 
skin of the head was so arranged, that, drawn over the 
casque, when the Baron was armed, or over his bare head, 
in the fashion of a *hood, as he often affected when the 
helmet was laid aside, and as he now wore it, the effect was 
that of a grinning, ghasiiy monster; and yet the countenance 
which it overshadowed scarce required such horrors to 
improve those which were natural to its ordinary ex¬ 
pression. 

The upper part of De la Marck’s face, as Nature had 
formed it, almost gave the lie to his character; for though 
his hair, when uncovered, resembled the rude and wild 
bristles of the hood he had drawn over it, yet an open, 
high, and manly forehead, broad ruddy cheeks, large, 
sparkling, light-coloured eyes, and a nose hooked like the 
beak of the eagle, promised something valiant and generous. 
But the effect of these more favourable traits was entirely 
overpowered by his habits of violence and insolence, which, 
joined to ‘debauchery and intemperance, had stamped upon 
the features a character inconsistent with the rough gj^antry 
which they would otherwise have exhibited. The former 
* had, from habitual indulgence, swoln the muscles of the 
cheeks, and those around the eyes, in particular the latter; 
evil practices and habits had dimmed the eyes themselves, 
reddened the part of them that should have been white, 
and given fhe whole face a hideous likeness of the monster 
which it was the terrible Baron’s pleasure to resemble. 
But from an odd sort of contradiction, De la Marck, while 
he assumed in other respects the appearance of the Wild 
Boyjr, and even seemed pleased with the name, yet en¬ 
deavoured, by the length and growth of his beard, to 
conceal the circumstance that had originally procured him 
that denomination. This was an unusual thickness and 
projection of the mouth and upper jaw, which, with the huge 
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projecting side teeth, gave that resemblance to the bestial 
creation, which, joined to the delight that De la Marek had 
in haunting the forest so called, originally procured for him 
the name ol the boat of Ardennes. The beard, broad, 
grisly, and uncombed, neither concealed the natural horrors 
of the countenance, nor dignified its brutal expression. 

The soldiers and officers sal aiound the table, intermixed 
with the men of Liege, some of them of the very lowest 
description ; among whom Nikkei Blok the butcher, placed 
near De la Marck himself, was distinguished by his tucked- 
up sleeves, which displayed arms smeared to the elbows 
with blood, as was the cleaver which »’ay on the table before 
him. The soldiers wore, most of them, their beards long 
and grisly, in imitation of their leader; had their hair 
plaited and turned upwards, in the manner that might best 
improve the natmal ferocity of their appearance; and in¬ 
toxicated, as many of them seemed to be, partly with the 
sense of triumph, and partly with the long libations of wine 
which they had been quaffing, presented a spectacle at once 
hideous and disgusting. The language which they held, and 
tile songs which they sung, without even pretending to pay 
each other the compliment of listening, were so full of 
licence' and blasphemy, that Quentin blessed Clod that the 
cxlicmity of the noise prevented them from being intel¬ 
ligible to his companion. 

Itjpnly remains to say, of the better class of burghers 
who were associated with William de la Marek’s soldiers in 
this fearful revel, that the wan faces and anxious mien of 
the greater part, showed that they either disliked their enter¬ 
tainment, or feared their companions; while some of lower 
education, or a nature more brutal, saw only in the excesses 
of the soldier a gallant bearing, which they would willingly 
imitate, and the tone of which they endeavoured to catch 
so far as was possible, and stimulated themselves to the task, 
by swallowing immense draughts of wine and Schwarzbier 
— indulging a vice which at all times was too common in 
the Low Countries. 

The preparations for the feast had been as disorderly as 
the quality ol the company. The whole of the Bishop’s 
plate—nay, even that belonging to the service of the Church, 
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for the Boar of Ardennes regarded not the imputation of 
sacrilege—was mingled with black-jacks, or huge tankards 
made of leather, and drinking-horns of the most ordinary 
description. 

One circumstance of horror remains to be added and 
accounted for ; and \vc willingly leave the rest of the scene 
to the imagination of the reader. Amidst the wild licence 
assumed by the soldieis of l)e la Marck, one who was 
excluded from the table (a lan/knecht, remarkable for his 
courage and for his (daring behaviour during the storm of 
the evening), had impudently snatched up a large silver 
goblet, and carried it #>ff, declaring it should atone for his 
loss of the share of the feast. The leader laughed till his 
sides shook at a jest so congenial to the character of the 
company; bat when another, less renowned, it would seem, 
for audacity in battle, ventured on using the same freedom, 
De la Marck instantly put a check to a jocular practice, 
which would soon have cleared his table of all the more 
valuable decorations.-—“ Ilo ! by the spirit of the thunder! ” 
he exclaimed, “those who dare not be men when they face 
the enemy, must not pretend to be thieves among their 
friends. What! thou frontless dastard, thou— thou who 
didst wait for opened gate and lowered bridge, when 
Conrade Horst forced his way over moat and wall, must 
thou be rftalapcrt ?-- -Knit him up to the stanchions of the 
hall-window!—He shall beat time with his feet, while we 
drink a cup to his safe passage to the devil.” 

The doom was scarce sooner pronounced than accom¬ 
plished ; and in a moment the wretch wrestled out his last 
agonies, suspended from the iron bars. His body still hung 
there when Quentin and the others entered the hall, and 
inteiccptinj* the pale moonbeam, threw on the castle-floor 
an uncertain shadow, which dubiously, yet fearfully, in¬ 
timated the nature of the substance that produced it. 

When the Syndic Pavilion was announced from mouth 
to njouth in this tumultuous meeting, he endeavoured to 
assume, in right of his authority and influence, an air of 
importance and equality, which a glance at the fearful 
object at the window, and at the wild scene around him, 
icmleied it very difficult for him to sustain, notwithstanding 
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the exhortations of Peter, who whispered in his ear, with 
some perturbation, “ Up heait, master, or we are but gone 
men 1 ” 

The Syndic maintained his dignity, however, as well as 
he could, in a shoit address, in which he complimented the 
company upon the great victory gained by the soldiers of 
De la March and tlie good citizens of Liege. 

“ Ay,” answeied De la Marck, sarcastically, “wc have 
brought down the game at last, quoth my lady’s brach to 
the wolf-hound. But ho f Sir Burgomaster, you come like 
Mars, with Beauty by your side. Who is this fair one?— 
Unveil, unveil—no woman calls her beauty her own to¬ 
night.” 

“It is my daughter, noble leader,” answered Pavilion; 
“and I am to pray your forgiveness for her wearing a veil. 
She has a vow for that effect to the Three Blessed Kings.” 

“ I will absolve her of it presently,” said De la Marck; 
“for here, with one stroke of a cleaver, will I consecrate 
myself Bishop of Liege; and I trust one living bishop is" 
worth three dead kings.” 

There was a shuddering and murmur among the guests ; 
tor the community of Liege, and even some of the rude 
soldiers, reverenced the Kings of Cologne, as they were 
commonly called, though they respected nothing else. 

“ Nay, I mean no treason against their defunct majesties,” 
said De la Marck; “only bishop I am determined to be. 
A prince both secular and ecclesiastical, having power to 
bind and loose, will best suit a band of reprobates such as 
you, to whom no one else would give absolution.—But come 
hither, noble Burgomaster —sit beside me, when you shall 
see me make a vacancy for my own preferment.—Bring in 
our predecessor in the holy seat.” 

A bustle took place in the hall, while Pavilion, excusing 
himself from the pi offered seat of honour, placed himself 
near the bottom of the table, his followers keeping close 
behind him, not unlike a flock of sheep which, whqn a 
stranger dog is in presence, may be sometimes seen to 
assemble in the rear of an old belwether, who is, from office 
and authority, judged by them to have rather more courage 
than themselves. Neai the spot sat a very handsome lad, a 
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natural son, as was said, of the ferocious Do la Marck, and 
towards whom he sometimes showed affection, and even 
tenderness. The mother of the boy, a beautiful concubine, 
had peiished by a blow dealt her by the ferocious leader in 
a fit of (drunkenness or jealousy; and her fate had caused 
her tyrant as much remorse as he was capable of feeling. 
His attachment to the surviving orphan might be partly 
owing to these circumstances. Quentin, who had learned 
this point of the leader’s character from the old priest, 
planted himself as <dose as he could to the youth in ques¬ 
tion ; determined to make him, in some way or other, either 
a hostage or a protestor, should other means of safety fail 
them. 

While all stood in a kind of suspense, waiting the event 
of the ordets which the tyrant had issued, one of Pavilion’s 
followers whispered Peter, “ Did not our master call that 
wench his daughter?—Why, it cannot be our Trudchen. 
This strapping lass is taller by two inches; and there is a 
black lock of hair peeps forth yonder from under her veil. 
By Saint Michael of the Market-place, you might as well 
call a black bullock’s hide a white heifer’s!” 

“ Iiush ! hush ! ” said Peter, with some presence of mind 
—“ What if our master hath a mind to steal a piece of doe- 
venison out of the Bishop’s park here without our good 
dame’s knowledge ? And is it for thee or me to be a spy on 
him?” 

“That will not I, brother,” answered the other, “though 
I would not have thought of his turning deer-stealer at his 
years. Sapperment—what a shy fairy it is! Sec how she 
crouches down on yonder seat, behind folk’s backs, to 
escape the gaze of the Marckers.—But hold, hold; what 
are they about to do with the poor old Bishop ? ” 

As he spoke, the Bishop of Liege, Louis of Bourbon, 
was dragged into the hall of his own palace by the brutal 
soldiery. The dishevelled state of his hair, beard, and attire 
bote witness to the ill treatment he had already received; 
and some of his sacerdotal robes, hastily flung over him, 
appeared to have been put on in scorn and ridicule of his 
quality and character. By good fortune, as Quentin was 
compelled to think it, the Countess Isabelle, whose feelings 
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al seeing her protector in such an extremity might have 
betrayed her own secret and compromised her safety, was so 
situated as neither to hear nor see what was about to take 
place; and Durward sedulously interposed his own person 
before her, so as to keep her from observing alike, q.nd from 
observation. 

The scene which followed was short and fearful. When 
the unhappy Prelate was brought before the footstool of 
the savage leader, although in former life only remarkable 
for his easy and good-natured temper,«»he showed in this 
extremity a sense of his dignity and noble blood, well 
becoming the high race from which he was descended. 
His look was composed and undismayed j his gesture, when 
the rude hands which dragged him forward were unloosed, 
was noble, and at the same time resigned, somewhat be¬ 
tween the bearing of a feudal noble and of a Christian 
martyr; and so much was even De la Marck himself stag¬ 
gered by the firm demeanour of his prisoner, and recollection 
of the early benefits he had received from him, that he 
seemed irresolute, cast down his eyes, and it was not until 
he had emptied a large goblet of wine, that, resuming his 
haughty insolence of look and manner, he thus addressed his 
unfortunate captive:—“ Louis of Bourbon,” said the trucu¬ 
lent soldier, drawing hard his breath, clenching his hands, 
setting his teeth, and using the other mechanical actions to 
rouse up and sustain his native ferocity of temper—“ I 
sought your friendship, and you rejected mine. What would 
you now give that it had been otherwise?—Nikkei, be 
ready.” 

The butcher rose, seized his weapon, and stealing round 
behind De la March’s chair, stood with it uplifted in his 
bare and sinewy arms. # 

“ Look at that man, Louis of Bourbon,” said De la 
Marck again—“ What terms wilt thou now offer, to escape 
this dangerous hour?” 

The Bishop cast a melancholy but unshaken look upon 
the grisly satellite, who seemed prepared to execute the will 
of the tyrant, and then he said with firmness, “ Hear me, 
William De la Marck; and good men all, if there be any 
here who deserve that name, hear the only terms I can ofier 
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to this ruffian.—VVilliam de la Marck, thou hast stirred up 
to sedition an imperial city—hast assaulted and taken the 
palace of a Prince of the Holy German Empire—slain his 
people—plundered his goods—maltreated his person ; for 
this thoijart liable to the Ban of the Empire—hast deserved 
to be declared outlawed and fugitive, landless and rightless. 
Thou hast done more than all this. More than mere human 
laws hast thou broken—more than mere human vengeance 
hast thou deserved. Thou hast broken into the sanctuary 
of the Lord—laid* violent hands upon a Father of the 
Chuich—defiled the house of God with blood and rapine, 
like a sacrilegious rqj)ber”- 

“Hast thou yet done?” said He la Marck, fiercely 
interrupting him, and stamping with his foot. 

“No,” answered the Prelate, “for I have not yet told 
thee the terms which you demanded to hear from me.” 

“Go on,” said De la Marck; “and let the terms please 
me better than the preface, or woe to thy grey head! ” 
And flinging himself back in his seat, he grinded his teeth 
till the foam flew from his lips, as from the tusks of the 
savage animal whose name and spoils he wore. 

“Such are thy crimes,” resumed the Bishop, with calm 
determination; “ now hear the terms, which, as a merciful 
Prince and a Christian Prelate, setting aside all personal 
offence, forgiving each peculiar injury, I condescend to offer. 
Fling down thy leading-staff—renounce thy command — 
unbind thy prisoners—restore thy spoil—distribute what 
else thou hast of goods, to relieve those whom thou hast 
made orphans and widows—array thyself in sackcloth and 
ashes—take a palmer’s staff in thy hand, and go barefooted 
on pilgrimage to Rome, and we will ourselves be intercessors 
for thee \fith the Imperial Chamber at Ratisbon for thy life, 
with our Holy bather the Pope for thy miserable soul.” 

While Louis of Bourbon proposed these terms, in a tone 
as decided as if he still occupied his episcopal throne, and 
as # if the usurper kneeled a suppliant at his feel, the tyrant 
slowly raised himself in his chair, the amazement with which 
he was at first filled giving way gradually to rage, until, as 
the "Bishop ceased, he looked to Nikkei Blok, and raised his 
finger, without speaking a word. The ruffian struck, as ll 
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he had been doing his office in the common shambles, and 
the murdered Bishop sunk, without a groan, at the foot of 
his own episcopal throne 1 . The Liegeois, who were not 
prepared for so horrible a catastrophe, and who had ex¬ 
pected to hear the conference end in some terms oj[ accom¬ 
modation, started up unanimously, with cries of execration, 
mingled with shouts of vengeance. 

But William de la Marck, raising his tremendous voice 
above the tumult, and shaking his clenched hand and ex¬ 
tended arm, shouted aloud, “How now, re porkers of Liege! 
ye wallowers in the mud of the Maes!—do ye dare to mate 
youi selves with the Wild Boar of Ardqnnes ?■—Up, ye Boar’s 
brood! ” (an expression by which he himself, and others, 
often designated his soldiers), “let these Flemish hogs see 
your tusks! ” 

Every one of his followers started up at the command, 
and, mingled as they were among their late allies, prepared 
too for such a surprisal, each had, in an instant, his next 
neighbour by the collar, while lhs right hand brandished a 
broad dagger, that glimmered against lamplight and moon¬ 
shine. Every arm was uplifted, but no one struck ; for the 
victims were too much surprised for resistance, and it was 
piobabiy the object of De la Marck only to impose terror on 
his civic confederates. 

But the courage of Quentin Durward, prompt and alert 
in resolution beyond his years, and stimulated at the 
moment by all that could add energy to his natural shrewd¬ 
ness and resolution, gave a new turn to the scene. Imi¬ 
tating the action of the followers of De la Marck, he sprung 
on Cail Eberson, the son of their leader, and mastering him 
with ease, held his dirk at the boy’s throat, while he 
exclaimed, “Is that your game? then here I* play my 
part.” 

“ Hold ! hold ! ” exclaimed De la Marck, “it is a jest— 
a jest —Think you I would injure my good friends and 
allies of the city of Liege?—Soldiers, unloose your holds; 
sit down; take away the carrion” (giving the Bishop’s 
corpse a thrust with his foot) “ which hath caused this strife 


1 Sec Author's notes at end of text :—Note IX. 
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among friends, add let *us drown unkindness in a fresh 
carouse.” 

All unloosed their holds, and the citizens and soldiers 
stood gazing on each other, as if they scarce knew whether 
they were friends or foes. Quentin Durward took advantage 
of the mfiment. 

“ Hear mu,” he said, “ William de la Marek, and you, 
burghers and citizens of Liege ;—and do you, young sir, 
stand still” (for the boy Carl was attempting to escape from 
his gripe); “no hajm shall befall you, unless another of 
these sharp jests shall pass round.” 

“ Who art thou, in the fiend’s name,” said the astonished 
De la Marck, “who art come to hold terms and take hostages 
from us in our own lair—from us, who exact pledges from 
others, but yield them to no one?” 

“ I am a servant of King Louis of France,” said Quentin, 
boldly; “an Archer of his Scottish Guard, as my language 
and dress may partly tell you. I am here to behold and to 
report your proceedings; and I see with wonder, that they 
are those of heathens, rather than Christians—of madmen, 


rather than men possessed of reason. The hosts of Charles 
of Burgundy will be instantly in motion against you all; 
and if you wish assistance from France, you must conduct 
yourselves in a different manner.—For you, men of Liege, 
I advise your instant return to your own city; and if there 
is any obstruction offered to your departure, I denounce 
those by whom it is so offered, foes to my master, his most 
. gracious Majesty of France.” 


“France and Liege! 


France and Liege ! ” cried the 


followers of Pavilion, and several othet citizens, whose 


courage began to rise at the bold language held by Quentin. 

“ France and Liege, and long live the gallant Archer! 
We will live and die with him!” 


William de la Marck’s eyes sparkled, and he grasped his 
dagger as if about to launch it at the heart of the audacious 
speaker; but glancing his eye around, he read something in 
tlx i# looks of his soldiers, which even he was obliged to 
respect. Many of them were Frenchmen, and all of them 
knew the private support which William had received, both 
in men and in money, from that kingdom ; nay, sonic of 
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them were rather startled at the violent and sacrilegious 
action which had been just committed. The name of 
Charles of Burgundy, a person likely to resent to the 
utmost the deeds of that night, had an alarming sound, and 
the extreme impolicy of at once quarrelling with the Liegeois 
and provoking the Monarch of France, made an* appalling 
impression on their minds, confused as their intellects were. 
l)e la Marck, in short, saw he would not be supported, 
even by his own band, in any farther act of immediate 
violence, and, lelaxing the tenors o[ his brow and eye, 
declared that “he had not the least design against his 
good friends of Liege, all of whom yere a. liberty to depart 
trom Schonwaldt at their pleasure; although he had hoped 
they would revel one night with him, at least, in honour of 
their victory.” He added, with more calmness than he 
commonly used, that “he would be ready to enter into 
negotiation concerning the partition of spoil, and the arrange¬ 
ment of measures for their mutual defence, cither the next 
day, or as soon after as they would. Meantime, he trusted 
that the Scottish gentleman would honour his feast by re¬ 
maining all night at Schonwaldt.” 

The young Scot returned his thanks, but said, his motions 
must be deteimined by those of Pavilion, to whom lie was 
directed particularly to attach himself; but that, unques¬ 
tionably, he would attend him on his next return to the 
quarters of the valiant William de la Marck. 

“ If you depend on my motions,” said Pavilion, hastily 
and aloud, “ you are likely to quit Schonwaldt without an 
instant’s delay; and, if you do not come back to Schonwaldt, 
save in my company, you are not likely to see it again in a 
hurry.” 

This last part of the sentence the honest citizen muttered 
to himself, afraid of the consequences of giving audible vent 
to feelings which, nevertheless, he was unable altogether to 
suppress. 

“ Keep close about me, my brisk Kurschner lads,” he 
said to his body-guard, “and we will get as fast as we can 
out of this den of thieves.” 

Most of the better classes of the Liegeois seemed to 
entertain similar opinions with the Syndic, and there had 
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been scarce so much joy amongst them at the obtaining 
possession of Schonvvaldt, as now seemed to arise from the 
prospect of getting safe out of it They were suffered to 
leave the castle without opposition of any kind ; and glad 
was Quentin when he turned his back on those formidable 
walls. 

For the first time since they had entered that dreadful 
hall, Quentin ventured to ask the young Countess how she 
did.' 

“ Well, well,” sh^ answered, in feverish haste, “ ex¬ 
cellently well—do not stop to ask a question; let us not lose 
an instant in words - -L^t us fly—let us fly ! ” 

She endeavoured to mend her pace as she spoke; but 
■ with so little success, that she must have fallen from ex¬ 
haustion, hetd not Durvvard supported her. With the 
tenderness of a mother, when she conveys her infant out of 
danger, the young Scot raised his precious charge in his 
arms; and, while she encircled his neck with one arm, lost 
to every other thought save the desire of escaping, he would 
hot have wished one of the risks of the night unencountered, 
since such had been the conclusion. 

The honest Burgomaster was, in his turn, supported 
and dragged forward by his faithful counsellor Peter, and 
another of his clerks; and thus, in breathless haste, they 
reached the banks of the river, encountering many strolling 
bands of citizens, who were eager to know the event of the 
siege, and the truth of certain rumours already afloat, that 
“■the conquerors had quarrelled among themselves. 

Evading their curiosity as they best could, the exertions 
of Peter and some of his companions at length procured a 
boat for the use of the company, and with it an opportunity 
of ehjoying*some repose, equally welcome to Isabelle, who 
continued to lie almost motionless in the arms of her 
preserver, and to the worthy Burgomaster, who, after deliver¬ 
ing a broken string of thanks to Durward, whose mind was 
at the time too much occupied to answer him, began a long 
hagatngue, which he addressed to Peter, upon his own courage 
and benevolence, and the dangers to which these virtues had 
exposed him, on this and other occasions. 

“ Peter, Peter,” he said, resuming the complaint of the 
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pureding evening, “if I had not had a*bold heart, I would 
never have stood out against paying the burgheis-twentieths, 
when e\cry other living soul was willing to pay the same.— 
Ay, and then a less stout heart had not seduced me 
into that oilier battle of Saint Tron, where a Hainault 
man-at arms thrust me into a muddy ditch with his lance, 
which neither heart nor hand that I had could help me out 
of, till the battle was over -Ay, and then, Peter, this very 
night my courage seduced me, moreover, into too strait a 
corslet, which would have been the ,death of me, but for 
the aid of this gallant young gentleman, whose trade is 
lighting, whereof I wish him heartily.joy. And then for my 
tenderness of heart, Peter, it has made a poor man of me— 
that is, it would have made a poor man of me, if I had not 
been tolerably well to pass in this wicked world;—and 
Heaven knows what trouble it is like to bring on me yet, 
with ladies, countesses, and keeping of secrets, which, for ' 
aught I know, may cost me half my fortune, and my neck 
into the bargain ' ” 

Quentin could remain no longer silent, but assured him, 
that whatever danger or damage he should incur on the 
part of the young lady now under his protection, should be 
thankfully acknowledged, and, as far as was possible, repaid. 

“ J thank you, young Master Squire Archer, I thank 
you,” answered the citizen of Liege; “ but who flats it told 
you that I desired any repayment at your hand for doing 
the duty of an honest man? I only regretted that it might 
cost me so and so ; and I hope I may have leave to say so* 
much to my lieutenant, without either grudging my loss or 
my peril.” 

Quentin accordingly concluded that his present friend 
was one of the numerous class of benefactors to‘others, who 
take out their reward in grumbling, without meaning more 
than, by showing their grievances, to exalt a little the idea 
of the valuable service by which they have incurred them, 
and therefore prudently remained silent, and suffered the 
Syndic to maunder on to his lieutenant concerning the* risk 
and the loss he had encountered by his zeal for the public 
good, and his disinterested services to individuals, until they 
reached his own habitation. 
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The truth was,*that the honest citizen felt that he had 
lost a little consequence, by suffering the young stranger to 
take the lead at the crisis which had occurred at the castle- 
hall of Schonwaldt; and, however delighted with the effect 
of Ourwjyd’s interference at the moment, it seemed to him, 
on reflection, that he had sustained a diminution of im¬ 
portance, for which he endeavoured to obtain compensation, 
by exaggerating' the claims which he had upon the gratitude 
ofjhis country in general, his friends in particular, and more 
especially still, on th* Countess of Croye, and her youthful 
protector. 

But when the boat ^topped at the bottom of his garden, 
and he had got himself assisted on shore by Peter, it seemed 
as if the touch of his own threshold had at once dissipated 
those feelings of wounded self-opinion and jealousy, and 
converted the discontented and obscured demagogue into 
the honest, kind, hospitable, and friendly host. He called 
loudly for Trudchen, who presently appeared ; for fear and 
anxiety would permit few within the walls of Liege to sleep 
duiing that eventful night. She was charged to pay the 
utmost attention to the care of the beautiful and half-fainting 
stranger; and, admiring her personal charms, while she 
pitied her distress, Gertrude discharged the hospitable duty 
with the zeal and affection of a sister. 

Late as it now was, and fatigued as the Syndic appeared, 
Quentin, on his side, had difficulty to escape a flask of 
choice and costly wine, as old as the battle of Azincour; 
*and must have submitted to take his share, however un¬ 
willing, but for the appearance of the mother of the family, 
whom Pavilion’s loud summons for the keys of the cellar 
brought forth from her bedroom. She was a jolly little 
roundabout* voman, who had been pretty in her time, but 
whose principal characteristics for several years had been a 
red and sharp nose, a shrill voice, and a determination that 
the Syndic, in consideration of the authority which he 
exercised when abroad, should remain under the rule of due 
discipline at home. 

So soon as she understood the nature of the debate 
between her husband and his guest, she declared roundly, 
that the former, instead of having occasion for more wine, 
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had got too much already; and, far from using, in furtherance 
of Ins request, any of the huge bunch of keys which hung 
by a silver chain at her waist, she turned her back On him 
without ceremony, and ushered Quentin to the neat and 
pleasant apartment in which he was to spend th 6 “night, 
amid such appliances to rest and comfort as probably he 
had till that moment been entirely a stranger to; so much 
did the wealthy Flemings excel, not merely the poor and 
rude Scots, but the French themselves, in all the' con¬ 
veniences of domestic life 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE FLIGHT. 

• 

Now bid me run, 

And I will strive with things impossible, 

Yea, get the better of them. 

* • ■ • • • 

Set on your foot; 

> And, with a heart new fired, I follow you, 

To do I know not what. 

Julius Ca'sar. 

ft 

'In spite of a mixture of joy and fear, doubt, anxiety, and 
.other agitating passions, the exhausting fatigues of the pro¬ 
ceeding day were powerful enough to throw the young Scot 
into a deep and profound repose, which lasted until late on 
;the day following; when his worthy host entered the apart¬ 
ment, with looks of care on his brow. 

He seated himself by his guest’s bedside, and began a 
long and complicated discourse upon the domestic duties 
of a married life, and especially upon the awful power and 
right supremacy which it became married men to sustain in 
all differences of opinion with their wives. Quentin listened 
with some* anxiety. He knew that husbands, like other 
belligerent powers, were sometimes disposed to sing Te 
Dcum , rather to conceal a defeat than to celebrate a victory; 
and he hastened to probe the matter more closely, “ by 
hoping their arrival had been attended with no inconvenience 
to tfte good lady of the household.” 

“Inconvenience!—no,” answered the Burgomaster— 
“ No woman can be less taken unawares than Mother 
Mabel—always happy to see her friends—always a clean 
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lodging and a handsome meal ready for them, with God’s 
blessing on bed and board—No woman on earth so hospi¬ 
table—only ’tis pity her temper is something particular.” 

“Our residence here is disagreeable to her, in short?” 
said the Scot, starting out of bed, and beginning, to dress 
himself hastily. “Were I but sure the Lady Isabelle were 
fit for travel after the horrors of the last night, we would not 
increase the offence by remaining here an instant longer.” 

“Nay,” said Pavilion, “that is just what the young lady 
herself said to Mother Mabel; and tri$y I wish you saw the 
colour that came to her face as she said it-a milkmaid that 
has skated five miles to market against the frost-wind is a 
lily compared to it—I do not wonder Mother Mabel may 
be a little jealous, poor dear soul.” 

“Has die Lady Isabelle then left her apartment?” said 
the youth, continuing his toilette operations with more 
dispatch than before. 

“ Yes,” replied Pavilion ; “and she expects your approach ' 
with much impatience, to determine which way you shall go 
since you are both determined on going.—But I trust you 
will tarry breakfast?” 

“ Why did you not tell me this sooner?” said Durward, 
impatiently. 

“Softly—softly,” said the Syndic; “I have told it you 
too soon, I think, if it puts you into such a hasty fluster. 
Now I have some more matter for your ear, if I saw you 
had some patience to listen to me.” 

“ Speak it, worthy sir, as soon and as fast as you can- -' 
I listen devoutly.” 

“ Well, then,” resumed the Burgomaster, “ I have but 
one word to say, and that is, that Trudchen, who is as sorry 
to part with yonder pretty lady as if she had'been some 
sister of hers, wants you to take some other disguise; for 
there is word in the town that the Ladies of Croye travel 
the country in pilgrim’s dresses, attended by a French life- 
guardsman of the Scottish Archers ; and it is said oi^e of 
them was brought into Schonwaldt last night by a Bohemian 
after we had left it ; and it was said still farther, that this 
same Bohemian had assured William de la Marck that you 
were charged with no message either to him or to the good 



people of Liege, and that you had stolbn away the young 
Countess, and travelled with her as her paramour. And all 
this news hath come from Schonwaldt this morning; and it 
has been told to us and the other counsellors, who know not 
well wha^; to advise ; for though our own opinion is that 
William de la Marck has been a thought too rough both 
with the Bishop and with ourselves, yet there is a great 
belief that he is a good-natured soul at bottom—that is, 
when he is sober—and that he is the only leader in the 
world to command jus against the Duke of Burgundy;— 
and, in truth, as matters stand, it is partly my own mind 
that we must keep fayr with him, for we have gone too far 
to draw back.” 

“ Your daughter advises well,” said Quentin Durward, 
abstaining irom reproaches or exhortations, which he saw 
would be alike unavailing to sway a resolution which had 
been adopted by the worthy magistrate in compliance 
at once with the prejudices of his parly and the inclina¬ 
tion of his wife—“Your daughter counsels well—-We must 
part in disguise, and that instantly. We may, I trust, rely 
upon you for the necessary secrecy, and for the means ol 
escape?” 

“ With all my heart—with all my heart,” said the honest 
citizen, who, not much satisfied with the dignity of his own 
conduct,*was eager to find some mode of atonement. “ I 
cannot but remember that I owed you my life last night, 
both for unclasping that accursed steel doublet, and helping 
me through the other scrape, which was worse; for yonder 
Boar and his brood look more like devils than men. So 
X will be true to you as blade to haft, as our cutlers say, 
who are the best in the whole world. Nay, now you 
arc ready* come this way—you shall see how far I can 
trust you.” 

* The Syndic led him from the chamber in which he had 
slept to his own counting-room, in which he transacted his 
affryrs of business ; and after bolting the door, and casting a 
piercing and careful eye around him, he opened a concealed 
and vaulted closet behind the tapestry, in which stood more 
than one iron chest. He proceeded to open one which was 
lull of guilders, and placed it at Quentin's discretion, to take 
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whatever sum he might think necessary t or his companion’s 
expenses and his own. 

As the money with which Quentin was furnished on 
leaving Plessis was now nearly expended, he hesitated not 
to accept the sum of two hundred guilders; an<^ by doing 
so took a great weight from the mind of Pavilion, who con¬ 
sidered the desperate transaction in which he thus voluntarily 
became the creditor as an atonement for the breach" of, 


hospitality which various considerations in a great measure 
compelled him to commit. ^ 

Having carefully locked his treasure-chamber, the Wealthy" 
Fleming next conveyed his guest teethe parlour, where, in,* 
full possession of her activity of mind and body, though, 
pale from the scenes of the preceding night, he found thef 
Countess attired in the fashion of a Flemish maiden of the 
middling class. No other was present excepting Trudchefijr; 
who was sedulously employed in completing the Countess’S; 
dress, and instructing her how to bear herself. She extended^ 
her hand to him, which, when he had reverently kissed, J “sh&; 
said to him, “ Seignior Quentin, we must leave our friends 
here, unless I would bring on them a part of the misery"? 
which has pursued me ever since my father’s death. You 
must change your dress and go with me, unless you also, are-: 
tired of befriending a being so unfortunate.” " n 

“ 11 —I tired of being your attendant!—To the end of . 
the earth will I guard you! Tint you—you yourself—are 
you equal to the task you undertake ?—Can you, after the 
terrors of last night ”- 

“ Do not recall them to my memory,” answered the- 
Countess; “ I remember but the confusion of a horrid 
dream.—Has the excellent Bishop escaped?” 

“I trust he is in freedom,” said Quentin, mafoing a sign 
to Pavilion, who seemed about to enter on the dreadiul 
narrative,' to be silent. 

“ Is it possible for us to rejoin him ?—Hath he gathered .. 
any power ? ” said the lady. 

“His only hopes are in Heaven,” said the Scot; ‘*but 
wherever you wish to go, I stand by your side, a determined . 
guide and guard.” 


If 


We will consider,” said Isabelle; and aftei a moment’s 
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pause, she added, ^ A convent would be my choice, but that 
l fear, it vyould prove a weak defence against those who 
pursue me.” 

“ Hem ! hem ! ” said the Syndic; “ I could not well 
^ recommend a convent within the district of Liege j because 
'the Boar of Ardennes, though in the main a brave leader, 
trusty confederate, and a well-wisher to our city, has, 
^ nevertheless, rough hunt ours, and payeth, on the whole, 
k little . regard to cloisters, convents, nunneries, and the like. 
jMeST say that there#are a score of nuns—that is, such as 
: nuns—who march always with his company.” 

“ Qet yourself in jjpadiness hastily, Seignior Durward,” 
said Isabelle, interrupting this detail,* “since to your faith 
I I must needs commit myself.” 

No sooner had the Syndic and Quentin left the room, 
;ltfian Isabelle began to ask of Gertrude various questions 
^‘concerning the roads, and so forth, with such clearness 
of spirit and pertinence, that the latter could not help 
L ,exclaiming, “I^ady, I wonder at you!—I have heard of 
ihasculine firmness, but yours appears to me more than 
belongs to humanity.” 

‘ * “Necessity,” answered the Countess—“necessity, my 
> friend, is the mother of courage, as of invention. No long 
itime since, I might have fainted when I saw a drop of blood 
' shed from a trifling cut—I have since seen life-blood flow 
around me, I may say, in waves, yet I have retained my 
senses and my self-possession.—Do not think it was an 
easy task,” she added, laying on Gertrude’s arm a trembling 
hand, although she still spoke with a firm voice; “the little 
world within me is like a garrison besieged by a thousand 
foes, whom nothing but the most determined resolution can 
keep from Storming it on every hand, and at every moment. 
Were my situation one whit less perilous than it is—were 
1 .not sensible that my only chance to escape a fate more 
horrible than death, is to retain my recollection and self- 
possession—Gertrude, I would at this moment throw myself 
into your.arms, and relieve my bursting bosom by such a 
transport of tears and agony of terror, as never rushed horn 
a breaking heart! ” 

“ Do not do so, lady ! ” said the sympathizing Fleming; 
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“ take courage, tell your beads, throw yourself on the care 
of Heaven; and surely, if ever Heaven sent a deliverer to 
one ready to perish, that bold and adventurous young gentle¬ 
man must be designed for yours. There is one, too,” she 
added, blushing deeply, “in whom I have somp interest 
Say nothing to my father; but I have ordered my bachelor, 
Hans (Hover, to wait for you at the eastern gate, and never 
to see my face more, unless he'brings word that he has 
guided you safe from the territory.” 

To kiss her tenderly was the onjy way in which the 
young Countess could express her thanks to the frank and 
kind-hearted city-maiden, who returned the embrace affec¬ 
tionately, and added; with a smile, “ Nay, if two maidens 
and their devoted bachelors cannot succeed in a disguise 
and an escape, the world is changed from what I am told it 
wont to be.” 

A part of this speech again called the colour into the 
Countess’s pale cheeks, which was not lessened by Quentin’s 
sudden appearance. He entered completely attired as a 
blemish boor of the better class, in the holyday suit of 
LVtcr, who expressed his interest in the young .Scot by the 
readiness with which he parted with it for his use; and 
swore, at the same time, that, were he to be curried and 
tugged worse than ever was bullock’s hide, they should 
make nothing out of him, to the betraying of file young 
folks. Two stout horses had been provided by the activity 
of Mother Mabel, who really devsired the Countess and 
her attendant no harm, so that she could make her own 
house and family clear of the dangers which might attend 
upon harbouring them. She beheld them mount and go 
off with great satisfaction, after telling them that they 
would find their way to the east gate by keeping their 
eye on Peter, who was to walk in that direction as their 
guide, but without holding any visible communication with 
them. 

'The instant her guests had departed, Mother M^ibel 
look the opportunity to read a long practical lecture to 
Trudehen upon the folly of reading romances, whereby the 
Haunting ladies of the Court were grown so bold and 
veutuious, that, instead of applying to learn some honest 
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housewifery, they must ride, forsooth, a damsel-erranting 1 
through the country, with no better attendant than some 
idle squire, debauched page, or rake-helly archer from foreign 
parts, to the great danger of their health, the impoverishing 
of their substance, and the irreparable prejudice of their 
reputation. 

All this Gertrude heard in silence, and without reply; 
but, considering her chart.cter, it might be doubted whether 
she derived from it the practical inference which it was her 
mother’s purpose to /fi force. 

Meantime, the travellers had gained the eastern gate of 
the city, traversing crowds of people, who were fortunately 
too much busied in the political events and rumours of the 
hour, to give any attention to a couple who had so little 
to render their appearance remarkable. They passed the 
guards in virtue of a permission obtained for them by 
Pavilion, but in the name of his colleague Rouslaer, and 
they took leave of Peter Geislaer with a friendly though 
brief exchange of good wishes on either side. Immediately 
afterwards, they were joined by a stout young man, riding a 
good grey horse, who presently made himself known as 
Hans Glover, the bachelor of Trudehen Pavilion. He 
was a young fellow with a good Flemish countenance'— 
not, indeed, of the most intellectual cast, but arguing more 
hilarity Aid good-humour than wit, and, as the Countess 
could not help thinking, scarce worthy to be bachelor to 
the generous Trudehen. He seemed, however, fully desirous 
to second the views which she had formed in their favour; 
for, saluting them respectfully, he asked of the Countess, in 
Flemish, on which road she desired to he conducted. 

“Guide me,” said she, “towards the nearest town on 
the frontiers of Brabant.” 

“ You have then settled the end and object of your 
journey?” said Quentin, approaching his horse to that of 
Isabelle, and speaking French, which their guide did not 
understand. 

“ Surely,” replied the young lady; “ for, situated as I 
now am, it must be of no small detriment to me if 1 were to 

1 An expulsion on the model of “go a hunting,” while “dam,el 
enant r imitates “knight errant.” 
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prolong a journey in my present circumstances, even though 
the termination should be a rigorous prison.’ 1 

“ A prison !” said Quentin. , v . / 

“Yes, my friend, a prison; but I will take care that you ' 
shall not share it.” 

“Do not talk—do not think of me,” said Quentin.' , 
“Saw I you but safe, my own concerns are little \yprth 
minding.” 1 ,, *\ 

“Do not speak so loud,” said the Lady Isabelle; “you r , 
will surprise our guide—you see he'yas already rode pn v 
before us”;—for, in truth, the good-natured Fleming, doipg- 
as he desired to be done by, had removed from them the ; v 
constraint of a third person, upon Quentin’s first motion 
towards the lady.—“Yes,” she continued, when she r>Ot|ced ! 
they were free from observation, “to you, my friend, my * 
protector—why should I be ashamed to call you what. 
Heaven has made you to me ?—to you it is my duty to say, ■* 
that my resolution is taken to return to my native country,.: 
and to throw myself on the mercy of the Duke of BurgundyC" 
It was mistaken, though well-meant advice, which induced’** 
me ever to withdraw from his protection, and place myself* 
under that of the crafty and false Louis of France.” 

“And you resolve to become the bride, then, of the^ 
Count of Campo-basso, the unworthy favourite of Charles?”-;. 

Thus spoke Quentin, with a voice in which internal 
agony struggled with his desire to assume an indifferent " 
tone, like that of the poor condemned criminal, when, T 
affecting a firmness which he is far from feeling, he asks 
if the death-warrant be arrived. 

“No, Durward, no,” said the Lady Isabelle, sitting up' 
erect in her saddle, “ to that hated condition all Burgundy’s 
power shall not sink a daughter of the House of Croye. 
Burgundy may seize on my lands and fiefs, he may imprison * 
my person in a convent; but that is the worst I have to 
expect; and worse than that I will endure ere I give my. 
hand to Campo-basso.” r 

“The worst!” said Quentin; “and what worse can 
there be than plunder and imprisonment?—Oh, think,while ’ 
you have God’s free air around you, and one by your side 
who will hazard life to cqnduct you to England, to Germany, 
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even to Scotland, m all of which you shall find generous 
protectors—O, while this is the case, do not resolve so 
rashly to abandon the means of liberty, the best gift that 
Heaven gives!—O, well sung a poet of my own land— 

Ah, freedom is a noble thing— 

Freedom makes mail to have liking— 

Freedom the zest to pleasuie gives— 

He lives at eai_* who freely lives. 

Grief, sickness*poortith, want, are all 
Summ’d m^ovilhin the name of thrall 1 .” 

vf-^She listened with a melancholy smile to her guide’s 
tirade in praise of liberty; and then answered after a 
moment’s pause, “Freedom is for man alone—woman must 
ever seek a protector, since nature made her incapable to 
defend herself. And where am I to find one?—In that 
voluptuary Edward of England—in the inebriated Winceslaus 

Germany—in Scotland ?—Ah, Durvvard, were I your 
dslster, and could you promise me shelter in some of those 
mountain-glens which you love to describe, where, lor 
charity, or for the few jewels I have preserved, I might 
le&d an unharassed life, and forget the lot I was born to— 
Gould you promise me the protection of some honoured 
matron of the land—of some baron whose heart was as 
iriie as his sword—that were indeed a prospect, for which 
it were worth the risk of farther censure to wander farther 
■and wider! ” 

There was a faltering tenderness of voice with which 
the Countess Isabelle made this admission, that at once 
filled Quentin with a sensation of joy, and cut him to the 
very heart. He hesitated a moment ere he made an 
answer, hastily reviewing in his mind the possibility there 
might be that he could procure her shelter in Scotland; but 
the melancholy truth rushed on him, that it would be alike 
base and cruel to point out to her a course, which he had 
not the most distant power or means to render safe. 
“Lady,” he said at last, “I should act foully against my 
hodbur and oath of chivalry, did I suffer you to ground 

1 From The Bruce by John Barbour (see Chap. V.). In Scott’s 
quotation lines i, 2, and 4 are merely modernized, the others are a 
pa 1 a phrase of the original. See The- Bruce, I. 225 sqq. 
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any plan upon the thoughts that I hhve the power in 
Scotland to afford you other protection than that ol the 
poor arm which is now by your side. I scarce know that 
my blood Hows in the veins of an individual who now lives 
in my native land. The Knight of Innerquharity 1 stormed 
our castle at midnight, and cut off all that belonged to my 
name. Were I again in Scotland, our feudal enemies are 
numerous and powerful, I single ifnd weak; and even had 
the King a desire to do me justice, he dared not, for the 
sake of redressing the wrongs of a poo^ individual, provoke 
a chief who rides with five hundred horse.” 

“Alas!” said the Countess, “there is then no corner of 
the woikl safe from oppression, since it rages as unrestrained 
amongst those wild hills which afford so few objects to covet, 
as in our rich and abundant Lowlands!” 

“It is a sad truth, and I dare not deny it,” said the Scot, 
“that, for little more than the pleasure of revenge and the 
lust of bloodshed, our hostile clans do the work of execu¬ 
tioners on eaeh other; and Ogilvies and the like act the 
same scenes in Scotland, as l)e la Marck and his robbers 
do in this country.” 

“No more of Scotland, then,” said Isabelle, with a tone 
of indifference, either real or affected — “ no more of 
Scotland,—which indeed I mentioned but in jest, to see 
if you really dared recommend to me, as a plaefc of rest, 
the most distracted kingdom in Europe. It was but 
a trial of your sincerity, which I rejoice to see may be 
relied on, even when your paitialities are most strongly 
excited. So, once more, 1 will think of no other pro¬ 
tection than can be afforded by the first honourable baron 
holding of Duke Charles, to whom I am determined to 
render myself.” ‘ 

“And why not rather betake yourself to your own 
estates, and to your own strong castle, as you designed 
when at Tours?” said Quentin. “Why not call around 
you the vassals of your father, and make treaty with 
burgundy, rather than surrender yourself to him? Surely 

] An Ogilvy. See Chap. v. Some twenty years before 1468 the 
Ogilvies in their ranis did much damage in Forfarshire. (Hume Brown’s 
History 0/Scotiawi, f. 227—8.) 
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there must be many a bold heart that would fight in your 
cause ; and 1 know at least of one, who would willingly lay 
down his life to give example.'’ 

“Alas!” said the Countess, “that scheme, the suggestion 
of the crafty Louis, and, like all which he ever suggested, 
designed Inore for his advantage than for mine, has become 
impracticable, since it was betrayed to Ihirgundy by the 
double traitor Zamet Mfugrabin. My kinsman was then 
imprisoned, and my hpuses garrisoned. Any attempt of 
mine would but ex[j^e my dependents to the vengeance 
of Duke Charles; and why should I occasion more blood¬ 
shed than has already taken place on so worthless an 
account? No, I will submit myself* to my Sovereign as 
a dutiful vassal, in all which shall leave my personal freedom 
of choice uninfringed; the rather that I trust my kinswoman, 
the Countess Hameline, who first counselled, and indeed 
urged my llight, has already taken this wise and honourable 
step.” 

“Your kinswoman!” repeated Quentin, awakened to 
recollections to which the young Countess was a stranger, 
and which the rapid succession of perilous and stirring 
events had, as matters of nearer concern, in fact banished 
from his memory. 

“Ay—my aunt—-the Countess Hameline of Croyc— 
know yon aught of her?” said the Countess Isabelle; 
“ I trust she is now under the protection of the Burgundian 
banner.—You are silent! Know you aught of her?” 

The last question, urged in a tone of the most anxious 
enquiry, obliged Quentin to give some account of what 
he knew of the Countess’s fate. He mentioned, that he 
had been summoned to attend her in a flight from Liege, 
whic h he hud no doubt the Lady Isabelle would be partaker 
in—he mentioned the discovery that had been made after 
they had gained the forest—and finally, he told his own 
return to the castle, and the circumstances in which he 
knind it. But he said nothing of the views with which 
it viiia plain the Lady Hameline had left the Castle of 
Sehomvaldt, and as little about the floating report of her 
having fallen into the hands of William do la Marck. 
Delicacy prevented his even hinting at the one, and regard 
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lor the feelings of his companion, at a moment when strength 
and exertion were most demanded of her, prevented him 
I mm alluding to the latter, which had, besides, only reached 
him as a mere rumour. 

This tale, though abridged of those important particulars, 
made a strong impression on the Countess Isabelle, who, 
after riding some time m silence, said at last, with a tone of 
cold displeasure, “And so you abandoned my unfortunate 
relative in a wild forest, at the mo'cy of a vile Bohemian 
and a traitorous waiting-woman?—kinswoman, thou 
wert wont to praise this youth’s good faith! ” 

“Had I not done so, madam,” said Quentin, not un¬ 
reasonably offended at the turn thus given to his gallantry, 
“what had been the fate of one to whose service I was 
far more devoutly bound ? Had I not left the Countess 
1 lameline of Croyc to the charge of those whom she had- 
herself selected as counsellors and advisers, the Countess 
Isabelle had been ere now the bride of William de la Marck, 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes.” 

“You are right,” said the Countess Isabelle, in her usual; 
manner; “and I, who have the advantage of your un¬ 
hesitating devotion, have done you foul and ungrateful 
wrong. But oh, my unhappy kinswoman! and the wretch ’ 
Marthon, who enjoyed so much of her confidence, and / 
deserved it so little—it was she that introduced to my 
kinswoman the wretched Zamet and Hayraddin Maugrabin, 
who, by their pretended knowledge in soothsaying and 
astrology, obtained a great ascendency over her mind; it 
was she who, strengthening their predictions, encouraged 
her in—I know not what to call them—delusions concerning 
matches and lovers, which my kinswoman’s age rendered 
ungraceful and improbable. I doubt not that, from the 
beginning, we had been surrounded by these snares by 
Louis of Trance, in order to determine us to take refuge 
at his Court, or rather to put ourselves into his power; 
after which rash act on our part, how unkingly, unknightly, 
ignobly, ungentlemanlike, he hath conducted himself 
towards us, you, Quentin Durward, can bear witness. 
But alas! my kinswoman—what think you will be her 
fate ? u 
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Endcavouiing to inspire hopes which he scarce felt, 
Durward answered, that the avarice of these people was 
stronger than any othei passion; that Marthon, even when 
he leffthem, seemed to act rather as the Lady II a incline’s 
protectresg; and, in fine, that it was difficult to conceive 
any object these wietches could accomplish by the ill usage 
er murder of (he Countess, whereas they might be gainers 
by treating her well, and Jutting her to ransom. 

To lead the Counts Isabelle’s thoughts from this 
melancholy subject, Quentin frankly told her the treachery 
of the Maugr bin, which he had discovered in the night- 
quarter near Namur, a^d which appeared the result of an 
agreement betwixt the King and William de la Marck. 
Isabelle shuddered wiLh horrui, and then recovering herself, 
said, “ 1 am ashamed, and 1 have sinned in permitting 
myself so far to doubt of the saints’ protection, as for an 
instant to have deemed possible the accomplishment of 
a scheme so utterly cruel, base, and dishonouiable, while 
there are pitying eyes in heaven to look down on human 
miseries. It is not a thing to be thought of with fear or 
abhorrence, but to be rejected as such a piece of incredible 
treachery and villainy, as it were atheism to believe could 
ever be successful. But I now sec plainly why that hypo¬ 
critical Marthon often seemed to foster every seed of petty 
jealousy <Tr discontent betwixt my poor kinswoman and 
myself, whilst she always mixed with flattery, addressed 
to the individual who was present, whatever could pre- 
•judice her against her absent kinswoman. Yet never did 
L dream she could have proceeded so far as to have caused 
my once affectionate kinswoman to have left me behind 
in the perils of Sehonwaldt, while she made her own 
escape.” * 

“ i )id the Lady Hamelinc not mention to you, then,” 
said Quentin, “her intended flight?” 

“No,” replied the Countess, “but she alluded to some 
communication which Marthon was to make to me. To 
.viy truth, my poor kinswoman's head was so turned by the 
mysterious jargon of the miserable Hayraddin, whom that 
day she had admitted to a long and secret conference, 
and she threw out so many strange hints, that—that—in 
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shoit, 1 cared not to press on her, whfcn in that humour, 
for any explanation. Vet it was cruel to leave me behind 
her.” 

“ I will excuse the Lady Harncline from intending such 
unkindness,” said (Quentin; “for such was the agitation 
of the moment, and the darkness of the hour, that I be¬ 
lieve the Lady llameline as certainly conceived herself 
accompanied by her niece, as I It tire same 4 time, deceived 
by Marthon’s diess and demeanour, supposed I was in the 
company of both the Ladies of ( joye\ and of /^especially,” 
ire added, with a low but determined voice, “without whom 
the wealth of woilds would not have tempted me to leave 
Sehonwaldt.” * * 

Isabelle stooped her head forward, and seemed scarce 
to hear the emphasis with which Quentin had spoken. But 
she turned her face to him again when he began to speak of 
the policy of Louis; and it was not difficult for them, by 
mutual communication, to ascertain that the Bohemian 
brothers, with their accomplice Marthon, had been the 
agents ol that crafty monarch, although Zamet, the elder 
ol them, with a perfidy peculiar to his race, had attempted 
to play a double game, and had been punished accordingly. 
In the same humour of mutual confidence, and forgetting 
the singulaiity of their own situation, as well as the perils of 
the road, the travellers pursued their journey for several 
hours, only stopping to retiesh their horses at a retired 
dorff, or hamlet, to which they were conducted by Plans 
(Hover, who, in all other respects, as well as in leaving them* 
much to their own freedom in conversation, conducted 
himself like a person of reflection and discretion. 

Meantime, the artificial distinction which, divided the 
two lovers (for such we may now term them), seemed 
dissolved, or removed, by the circumstances in which they 
were placed ; for if the Countess boasted the higher rank, 
and was by birth entitled to a fortune incalculably larger 
than that of the youth, whose revenue lay in his sword, 
it was to be considered that, for the piesent, she was as 
poor as he, and for her safety, honour, and life, exclusively 
indebted to his presence of mind, valour, and devotion. 
1'hey spoke not indeed of love, fgr though the young lady, 
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her heart full of gratitude and confidence, might have 
pardoned such a declaration, yet Quentin, on wlio.se tongue 
there was laid a check, both by natural timidity and by the 
sentiments of chivalry, would have held it an unworthy 
abuse of her situation had he said any thing which could 
have the "appearance of taking undue advantage of the 
opportunities which it afforded them. They spoke not then 
of love, but the thoughts onl were on both sides unavoidable; 
and thus they weie pl<n;>M in that relation to each other, in 
which sentiments oi . iutual regard are rather understood 
than announced, ana which, with the freedoms which it 
peimils, and the uncertainties that attend it, often forms 
the most delightful hours of humaft existence, and as 
frequently leads to those which are darkened by disappoint¬ 
ment, fu'kk'ness, and all the pains of blighted hope and 
unrequited attachment. 

It was two hours after noon, when the travellers were 
alarmed by the report of the guide, who, with paleness 
and horror in his countenance, said that they were pursued 
by a part) of Do la March’s Schwarz-reiters. These soldiers, 
or rather banditti, were bands levied in the Lower Circles 1 
of (lermany, and resembled the lanzknechls in every 
particular, except that the former acted as light cavalry. 
'To maintain the name of illack Troopers, and to strike 
additional ‘terror into their enemies, they usually rode on 
black chaigers, and smeared with black ointment their 
arms and accoutrements, in which operation their hands 
-and faces often had their share. In morals and in ferocity 
these Schwarz-rciters emulated their pedestrian brethren the 
lunzknechts \ 

On lookiyg back, and discovering along the long level 
load which they had traversed a cloud of dust advancing, 
with one or two of the headmost troopers riding furiously 
in front of it, Quentin addressed his companion—“ Dearest 
Isabelle, I have no weapon left save my sword; but since 
I cannot fight for you, 1 will fly with you. Could wc gain 
yonder wood that is before us ere they come up, we may 
easily find means to escape.” 

1 The northern provinces of Germany. 

a See Author’s notes at end of text:—Note X. 
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“So he it, my only friend,” said* Isabelle, pressing 
her horse to the gallop; “and thou, good fellow,” she 
added, addressing Mans Glover, “get thee off to another 
load, and do not stay to partake our misfortune and 
danger.” 

The honest Fleming shook his head, and answered her 
generous exhortation with Ncin^Jicin ! das geht nicht , and 
eonlmued to attend them, all Rhree riding towards the 
.shelter of the wood as fast as aVur jaded horses could 
go, pursued, at the same time, by tTP^ Schwarz-reiters, who 
increased their pace when they saw them fly. lint notwith¬ 
standing the fatigue of the horses, f still the fugitives, being 
unarmed, and riding Kghter in consequence, had considerably 
the advantage of the pui suers, and were within about a quarter 
of a mile of the wood, when a body of men-at-aims, under 
a knight’s pennon, was discovered advancing hom the cover, 
so as to inteicept then llight. 

“They have blight armour,” said Isabelle; “they 
must be Burgundians. Be they who they will, we must 
yield to them, rather than to the lawless miscreants who 
pursue us.” 

A moment after, she exclaimed, looking on the pennon, 
“1 know the cloven heart J which it displays! It is the 
bannet of the Count of Crevecceur, a noble Burgundian—to 
him L will surrender myself.” * 

Quentin Dunvard sighed; but what other alternative 
remained ? and how happy would he have been but an 
instant before, to have been certain of the escape of Isabelle, * 
even under worse terms ? They soon joined the band of 
Crevecceur, and the Countess demanded to speak to the 
leader, who had halted his party till he should reconnoitre 
the Black Troopers; and as he gazed on herewith doubt 
and uncertainty, she said, “Noble Count,—Isabelle of Croye, 
the daughter of your old companion in arms, Count Remold, 
of Croye, renders herself, and asks protection from your 
valour for her and hers.” 

“Thou shalt have it, fair kinswoman, were it against 
a host—always excepting my liege Loid of Burgundy." But 


1 Symbolizing what his tide, Crevecceur, means. 
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there is little time to talk of it. These filthy-looking fiends 
have made a halt, as if they intended to dispute the matter.— 
By Saint George of Burgundy, they have the insolence to 
advance against the banner of Crevecoeur !—What! will 
not the knaves be ruled ?—Damian, my lance—Advance 
banner— Lay your spears in the rest—Crevecueur to the 
Rescue! ” I 

Crying his war-civ, a*d followed by his men-at-arms, 
he galloped rapidly toward to charge the Schwarz-reiters. 



CHAPTER MXIV 

N 

THE SURRENDER. 

« 

Rescue or none, Sir Knighl, I am your captive; 

Dc.il with me wliat youi nobleness suggests - 
Thinking the cliance uf war may one day place you 
Where I must now be leekon’d—i’ the loll 
Of melancholy prisoners. 

Anonymous. 

Thk skirmish betwixt the Schwaiz reitcis and the 
Burgundian nicn-al aims lasted scarcely five minutes, so 
soon were the former put to the tout by the superiority of 
the latter, in armour, weight of horse, and military spirit, 
fn less than the space we have mentioned, the Count ot 
Crevecteur, wiping his bloody sword upon his house’s mane 
ere he sheathed it, came back to the verge of the forest, 
where Isabelle had remained a spectator of the combat. 
One part of his people followed him, while the other con¬ 
tinued to pursue the Hying enemy for a little space along 
the causeway. 

“It is shame,” said the Count, “that the weapons of 
knights and gentlemen should be soiled by fctye blood of 
those brutal swine.” 

So saying, he returned his weapon to the sheath, and 
added, “This is a rough welcome to your home, my pretty 
cousin, but wandering princesses must expect such ad¬ 
ventures. And well I came up in time, for, let me assure 
you, the Black Troopers respect a countess’s coronet as 
little as a country-wench’s coif, and I think yoin retinue 
is not qualified lor much resistance.” 

“My Lord Count,” said the Lady Isabelle, “without 
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farther preface, let me know if I am a prisoner, and where 
you are to conduct me.” 

“You know, you sil'y child,” answered the Count, “how 
I W( jufd answer that question, did it rest on my own will. 
Put you and your foolish match-making, marriage-hunting 
aunt, have made such wild use of your wings of late, that I 
fear you must be contented to fold them up in a cage for a 
litlle while. For my my duty, and it is a sad one, will 
be ended when I have '‘conducted you to the Court of the 
Duke, at Peronne; jpr which purpose, I hold it necessary 
to deliver the command of this reconnoitring party to my 
nephew, Count Stephen, while I return with you thither, as 
I think you may need an intercessor—And I hope the 
young giddy-pate will discharge his duty wisely.” 

“So plea e you, fair uncle,” said Count Stephen, “if 
you doubt my capacity to conduct the men-at-arms, even 
remain with them yourself, and I will he the servant and 
guard of the Countess Isabelle of Croye.” 

“No doubt, fair nephew,” answered his uncle, “this 
were a goodly improvement on my scheme; but methinks 
I like it as well in the way I planned it. Please you, there¬ 
fore, to take notice, that your business here is not to hunt 
after and stick these black hogs, for which you seemed but 
now to have felt an especial vocation, but to collect and 
bring to me true tidings what is going forward in the country 
of Liege, concerning which we hear such wild rumours. 
Let some half-score of lances follow me, and the rest remain 
with my banner, under your guidance.” 

“Yet one moment, cousir) of Crcvecceur,” said the 
(Countess Isabelle, “and let me, in yielding myself prisoner, 
stipulate a£*least for the safety of those who have befriended 
me in my misfortunes. Permit this good fellow, my trusty 
guide, to go back unhaimed to his native town of Lit?ge.” 

“ My nephew,” said Crevecocur, after looking sharply at 
Glover’s honest breadth of countenance, “ shall guard this 
go®d fellow, who seems, indeed, to have little harm in him, 
as far into the territory as he himself advances, and then 
leave him at liberty.” 

“ Fail not to remember me to the kind Gertrude,” said 
the Countess to her guide, and added, taking a string of 
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pearls from under her veil, “ Fray her to wear this in re¬ 
membrance of her unhappy friend.'’ 

Honest (Hover took the string of pearls, and kissed, with 
clownish gesture, but with sincere kindness, the fair 1 hand 
which had (omul such a delicate mode of remunerating his 
own labours and puil. 

“ Umph ! signs and tokens! 'j said the Count; “any 
farther bequests to make, my fair cousin ?—It is time we 
were on our way.” 'St 

“ Only,” said the Countess, making, an effort to speak, 
“ that you will he pleased to be favourable to this—this 
young gentleman.” 

“ Umph !” said Cfevertour, casting the same penetrating 
glance on Quentin which he had bestowed on (llover, but 
apparently with a much less satisfactory result, and mimick¬ 
ing, though not offensively, the embarrassment of the 
Countess—“Umph!—Ay,—this is a blade of another 
temper.--And pray, my cousin, what has this -this very 
young gentleman done, to deserve such intercession at your 
hands?” 


“ 1 le has saved my life and honour,” said the Countess, 
reddening with shame and resentment. 

Quentin also blushed with indignation, but wisely con 
eluded, that to give vent to it might only make matters 'worse. 

“Life and honour?-—Umph ! ” said again the Count 
Crcvceteur; “ melhinks it would have been as well, my 
cousin, if you had not put yourself in the way of lying under 
such obligations to this very young gentleman.—Hut let it 
pass. The young gentleman may wait on us, if his quality 
permit, and I will see he has no injury—only 1 will myself 
take in future the office of protecting your life and honour, 
and may perhaps find f or him some fitter duty than that of 
being a squire of the body to damosels errant.” 

“My Lord Count,' said Durward, unable to keep 
silence any longer, “ lest you should talk of a stranger 
in slighter terms than you might afterwards think becoming, 
I take leave to tell you, that I am Quentin Durward, 
an Archer of the Scottish Body-guard, in which, as you well 
know, none but gentlemen and men of honour are enrolled.” 

“ 1 thank you for your infoimation, and 1 kiss your 
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hands, Seignior Archer,” said Crevecocur, in the same tone 
of raillery. “ Have the goodness to ride with me to the 
front of the party.” 

AS Quentin moved onwaid at the command of the 
Count, wjio had now the power, if not the right, to dictate 
his motions, he observed that the Lady Isabelle followed 
his motions with a look o*f anxious and timid interest, which 
amounted almost to tenderness, and the sight of which 
brought water into his eyes. But he remembered that he 
had a man's pait to^ustam before Crevecocur, who, perhaps 
of all the chivalry in France or Burgundy, was the least 
likely to be moved to # any tiling but laughter by a tale of 
true-love sorrow. 1 le determined, therefore, not to wait bis 
addressing him, but to open the conversation in a tone 
which should assert his claim to fair treatment, and to more 
respect than the Count, offended perhaps at finding a 
person of such inferior note placed so near the confidi nee 
of his high-born and wealthy cousin, seemed disposed to 
entertain for him. 

“ My Lord Count of Crevecocur,” he said, in a temperate 
but linn tone of voice, “may I request of you, before our 
interview goes farther, to tell me if I am at liberty, or am to 
account myself your prisoner?” 

“A shrewd question,” replied the Count, “which, at 
present, 1 can only answer by another—Are France and 
burgundy, think you, at peace or war with each other?” 

“ That,” replied the Scot, “ you, my lord, should certainly 
know better that I. I have been absent from the Court of 
France, and have heard no news for some time.” 

“Look you there,” said the Count; “you see how easy 
it is to ask questions, but how difficult to answer them. 

Ly, I myself, who have been at Peronne with the. Duke 
tor this week and better, cannot resolve this riddle any 
more than you ; and yet, Sir Squire, upon the solution of 
that question depends the said point, whether you are 
pri^pner or free man ; and, for the present, ] must hold you 
as the former -Only, if you have really and honestly been 
of service to my kinswoman, and if you are candid in your 
answers to the questions 1 shall ask, affairs shall stand the 
better with you.” 
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“The Countess of Croye,” said Quentin, “is best judge 
if I have rendered any service, and to her X refer you on 
that matter. My answers you will yoursell judge of when 
you ask me your questions.” 

“ IJmjih ! haughty enough,” muttered the Count of 
Cievcnour, “and \ery like one that wears a lady’s favour in 
his luit, and thinks he must earryi things with a high tone, 
to honour the piecious remnant of silk and tinsel.—Well, 
sir, I tru .1 it will be no abatemeinyf your dignity, if you 
answer me, bow long you have been abfyit the peison of the 
I ,ady Isabelle of Cioye ? ” 

“Count of Grevemnir,” said Quentin Dunvard, “if I 
answer questions whi<*h are asked in a tone approaching 
towards insult, it is only lest injurious inferences should be 
drawn from my silence respecting one to whom we are both 
obliged to tender justice. I have acted as escort to the 
Lady Isabelle since she left France to retire into Flanders.” 

“Ho! ho!” said the Count; “and that is to say, since 
she fled from Flessis-les-Tours ?—You, an Archer of the 


Scottish Guard, accompanied her, of course, by the express 
orders of King Louis?” 

However little Quentin thought himself indebted to the 
King of France, who, in contriving the suiprisal of the 
Countess Isabelle by William de la Marck, had probably 
calculated on the young Scotchman being slain in her 
defence, be did not yet conceive himself at liberty to bettay 
any trust which Louis had reposed, or had seemed to repose 
in him, and therefore replied to Count Crevecceur’s infer¬ 


ence, “that it was sufficient for him to have the authority 
of his superior officer for what he had done, and he 
enquired no lailhev.” ■ 

“ ft is quite sufficient,” said the Count. “ We know the 


King does not permit his officers to send the Archers of his 


Guard to prance like paladins by the bridle-rein of wandering- 
ladies, unless he hath some politic purpose to serve. It 
will be difficult for King Louis to continue to aver<so 


boldly, that he knew not of the Ladies of Croye’s having 
escaped from France, since they were escorted by one of 
his own Life-guard -And whither, Sir Archer, was your 
retreat directed ? ” 
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“To Liege, my lord,” answered the Scot; “where the 
ladies desired to be placed under the protection of the late 
Bishqp.” 

“The hie llishop !” exclaimed the Count of Crevecceur; 
“is Louis of Bourbon dead ?— Not a word of his illness had 
reached the Duke—Of what did he die?” 

“He sleeps in n blcJody giave, my lord—that is, if his 
murderers have contk; red one on his remains.” 

“Murdered!” exclaimed Crevecceur again—“ Holy 
Mother of Heaven/—young man, it is impossible!” 

“ I saw the deed done with my own eyes, and many an 
act of horror besides.”# % 

“Saw it! and made not in to help the good Prelate!” 
exclaimed the Count, “or to raise the castle against his 
murderers !—Know’st thou not, that even to look on such a 
deed, without resisting it, is profane sacrilege ? ” 

“To be brief, my lord,” said Durward, “ere this act was 
done, the castle was stormed by the blood-thirsty William 
de la Marck, with help of the insurgent Liegeois. ” 

“I am struck with thunder !” said Crevecceur. “Liege 
in insurrection !—Schonwaldt taken !—the Bishop mur¬ 
dered !—Messenger of sorrow, never did one man unfold 
such a packet of woes !—Speak—knew you of this assault— 
of this iasurrection—of this murder ?-— Speak—thou art one 
of Louis’s trusted Archers, and it is he that has aimed this 
painful arrow.—Speak, or I will have thee torn with wild 
horses ! ” 

“And if 1 am so torn, my lord, there can be nothing 
rent out of me, that may not become a true Scottish gentle¬ 
man. I know no more of these villainies than you,—was so 
far from being partaker in them, that I would have with¬ 
stood them to the uttermost, had my means, in a twentieth 
degree, equalled my inclination. But what could I do?— 
they were hundreds, and I but one. My only care was to 
rescue the Countess Isabelle, and in that I was happily 
successful. Yet, had I been near enough when the ruffian 
deed was so cruelly done on the old man, I had saved 
his grey hairs, or I had avenged them; and as it was, 
my abhorrence was spoken loud enough to prevent other 
horrors.” 
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“I believe thee, youth,” said the Count; “thou art 
neither of an age nor nature to be trusted with such bloody 
wojk, however well fitted to be the squire of dames. ( Hut 
alas ! tor the kind and generous Prelate, to be murdered on 
the heaidi where he so often entertained the sliaKgcr with 
CluLlian eh.uity and princely bounty—and that by a 
wiet< h, a monster! a portenlouf growth of blood and 
n in. lly ! --bred up in the very hall^where he has imbrued 
his hands m his benefactors blood! Hut I know not 
Charles of Burgundy —nay, I should do^bt of the justice of 
Heaven, if vengeance be not as sliaip, and sudden, and 
sev< re, as this villainy has been unexampled in atrocity. 
And, if no oilier shall pursue the murderer,”—here he paused, 
grasped his sword, then (putting his bridle, struck both 
gauntleted hands upon his breast, until his coislct clattered, 
and finally held them up to Heaven, as he solemnly con¬ 
tinued-“I I, Philip Crevecceur of Cordes, make a vow 
to Cod, Saint Lambert, and the Three Kings of Cologne, 
that small shall be my thought of other earthly concerns, 
till 1 lake lull revenge on the murderers of the good Louis 
of Bom bon, whether I find them in forest or field, in city or 
in country, in hill or plain, in King’s court, or in Cod’s 
chinch! and thereto I pledge lands and living, friends and 
followers, life and honour. So help me Cod and Saint 
Lambert of Liege, and the Three Kings of Cologne!” 

When the Count of Crevecieur had made his vow, his 
mind seemed in some sort telieved from the overwhelming 
grief and astonishment with which he had heard the fatal 
tragedy that had been acted at Schomvaklt, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to question Dunvard more minutely concerning the 
particulars of that disastious affair, which the Scot, nowise 
desirous to abate the spiiit of revenge which the Count 
entei tained against William de la Marck, gave him at full 
length. 

“ But those blind, unsteady, faithless, fickle beasts, the 
Liegeois,” said the Count, “ that they should have combined 
themselves with this inexorable robber and murderer, to 
put to death their lawful Prince! ” 

Omward here informed the enraged Burgundian that 
the Liegeois, or a* least the better class of them, however 
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rashly tliey had run into the rebellion against their bishop, 
had no design, so far as appeared to him, to aid in the 
execrable deed of I>e la March; but, on the contraiy, 
would have prevented it if they had had the means, and 
were struck with horror when they beheld it. 

“ Speak nor of the faithless, inconstant, plebeian rabble ! ” 
said Crbveccuur. “ Wh^n they took arms against a Hrince, 
who had no fault, s. ve that he was too kind ami too good 
a master for such a set of ungrateful slaves - when they 
armed against him, and broke into bis peaceful house, what 
could there be in meir intention but murder? —when they 
banded themselves with the wild Hoar of Ardennes, the 
greatest homicide in # the marc hes »f inlanders, what else 
could there be in their purpose but murder, which is the 
very trade he lives by? And again, was it not one of their 
own vile rabble who did the very deed, by thine own 
account ?—I hope to see their canals running blood by 
the light of their burning houses. Oh, the kind, noble, 
generous lord, whom they have slaughtered ! - Other vassals* 
have rebelled under the pressure of imposts and penury; 
but the men of Liege, in the fulness of insolence and 
plenty.” He again abandoned the reins of his war-horse, 
and wiung bitterly the hands, which his mail gloves rendered 
untraetable. Quentin easily saw that the grief which he 
manifested was augmented by the bitter recollection of past 
intercourse and friendship with the sufferer, and was silent 
accordingly; respecting feelings which he was unwilling to 
aggravate, and at the same time felt it impossible to soothe. 

But the Count of Crevecoeur returned again and again 
to the subject—questioned him on every particular of the 
surprise o£ Schonwaldt, and the death of the Bishop; and 
then suddenly, as if he had recollected something which 
had escaped his memory, demanded what had become of 
the Lady llameline, and why she was not with her kins¬ 
woman? “Not,” he added contemptuously, “that I con¬ 
sider her absence as at all a loss to the Countess Isabelle; 
for, although she was her kinswoman, and upon the whole a 
well-meaning woman, yet the Court of Cocagne 1 never pro- 

1 An imaginary land of uninterrupted idleness and unfailing supply 
of good things. See tli£ Xllltli century poem Land0/ Cockayne. 
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duced surh a fantastic fool; and I hold it for certain, that 
her niece, whom 1 have always observed to be a modest and 
orderly young woman, was led into the absurd frolic ,of 
dying Irom Burgundy to France, by that blundering, ro¬ 
mantic, old match miking and match-seeking idio£!” 

What a speech lor a romantic lover to hear! and to 
hoar, too, when it would have beyn ridiculous in him to 
attempt what it was impossible for him to achieve,—namely, 
to convince the Count, by force of arms, that lie did foul 
wrong to the Countess—the peerless in sense as in beauty 
in terming her a modest and orderly young woman; 
qualities which might have been piedieated with piopiiely 
of the daughter of a. sunburnt peasant, who lived by goading 
the o\cn, while her lather held the plough. And, then, to 
suppose her under the domination and supreme guidance 
ol a silly and romantic aunt - the slander should have been 
repelled down the slandeier’s throat. Hut the open, though 
severe, physiognomy of the Count of Crevecccur, the total 
contempt which he seemed to entertain for those feelings 
which were uppermost in Oucntin’s bosom, overawed him; 
not for fear ot the Count’s lame in arms - that was a risk 
which would have increased his dcsiie of making out a 
challenge hut in dread of lidieule, the weapon of all others 
most feared by enthusiasts of every description, and which, 
from its predominance over such minds, often checks what 
is absurd, and fully as often smothers that which is noble. 

Under the influence of this fear, of becoming an object 
of scorn rather than resentment, Durward, though with 
some pain, confined his reply to a confused account of the 
Lady Hameline having made her escape from Schonwaldt 
before the attack Look place. He could not, indeed, have 
made his story very distinct, without throwing ildicule on 
the near relation of Iso belle, and perhaps incurring some 
himself, as having been the object of her pieposlerous 
expectations. He added to his embarrassed detail, that 
he had heard a repoit, though a vague one, of the Lady 
Hameline having again fallen into the hands of William tie 
la Marck. 

“ 1 trust in Saint Lambert that he will marry her,” 
said Cr&vecceur; “as, indeed, he is likely enough to do, for 
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the bake of her rfioney-bags; and equally likoly to knock 
her on the head, so soon as these are either secured in his 
own grasp, or, at farthest., emptied.*’ 

*The Count then proceeded to ask so many questions 
concerning the mode in which both ladies had conducted 
themselves on the journey, the degree of intimacy to which 
they admitted Quentin himself, and other trying particulars, 
that, vexed and ash..men and angry, the youth w r as scarce 
able to conceal his embarrassment from the keen-sighted 
soldier and courtier, who seemed suddenly disposed to take 
leave of him, saying at the same time, “Umph—I see it is 
as I conjectured, on one side at least; I trust the other 
party has kept her semises better.—(*ome, Sir Squire, spur 
on, and keep the van, while 1 fall back to discourse with the 
Lady Isabelle. I think I have learned now so much from 
you, that I can talk to her of these sad passages without 
hurting her nicety, though I have fretted yours a little.— 
Yet stay, young gallant—one word ere you go. You have 
had, I imagine, a happy journey through Fairy-land- all 
full of heroic adventure, and high hope and wild minstrel- 
like delusion, like the gardens of Morgaine la Fee 1 . Forget 
it all, young soldier,” he added, tapping him on the 
shoulder; “letnember yonder lady only as the honoured 
Countess of Croye—forget her as a wandering and ad¬ 
venturous damsel: And her friends—one of them I can 
answer for—will remember, on their part, only the services 
you have done her, and forget the unreasonable reward 
which you have had the boldness to propose to yourself.” 

Enraged that he had been unable to conceal from the 
sharp-sighted Crevecceur feelings which the Count seemed 
to consider as the object of ridicule, Quentin replied, in¬ 
dignantly, My Lord Count, when I require advice of you, 

I will ask it; when I demand assistance of you, it will be 
time enough to grant or refuse it; when I set peculiar 
value on your opinion of me, it will not be too late to 
express it.” 

•“Heyday!” said the Count; “I have come between 

1 Half-sister of Aithur and pupil of [Vtprlin in the Story q( JCfng 
Arthur. * ■ ** 
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Anu<IK ami Oriana 1 , and must expect a challenge to the 
lists'" 

“You sp<-ak as if that were an impossibility,” said 
I )in• 111in “ When I broke a lama' with the Duke of Orieans, 
it was .maili'il a hnasl in which flowed better blood than 
that of ( ie\< cieui When I measured swords vvitfi Dunois, 
l mu uiv d a In. tier wanior. ’ 

•‘Now 1 haven nourish thy judgment, gentle youth!' 
said ( heu (o'ur, still laughing at the chivalrous inamorato. 
“II thou speakNl truth, thou hast had singular lurk in this 
woi[d ; and, truly, tf it be the pleasure ol Providence 
exposes thee to stub trials, without a beard on thy lip, tjj|OU 
wilt be mad with v#nity ere thou* writest thyself Snail. 
Thou e.mst not move me to anger, though thou fpayst 
to ninth. I»elie\e me, though thou maysi have fought 
with Primes, ami played the ehampmn for < ounlesses, by 
aum of those In aks which I*mtune will sometimes exhibit, 
thou ait In no means the equal of those of whom thou hast 
been either the casual opponent, or more casual companion. 

I can allow thee, like a )outh who hath listened to tomances 
till he lam led himsell a Paladin, to fonn pret'y dreams for 
sometime; hut thou must not he angry at a wt ll-meaning 
Inend, though lie shake thee something roughly by th ■ 
shoulders to awake thee.” 

“ My Lord oft 'revvoeur,” said Quentin, f ‘ni) farflil) ” — 

“Nay, it was not utterly ol family that I spoke,” said the 
('mint ; “hut of rank, fortune, high station, and so forth, 
which plane a distance between vauous degrees and classes 
of persons As for birth, all men are descended from Adam 
and Kve.” 

“My Lord Count," repeated Quentin, “my ancestors, 
the Dmwauks of (lien houlakin"-- • 

“Nav," said the f'"uiU, “if you claim a farther descent 
tor them than from Adam, 1 have done ! flood even to you.” 

lie retried hack his luuse, and paused to join the 
( ountess, to whom, if possible, his insinuations and advices, 
houeuT well nuunt, were still more disagreeable tharf to 
Quentin, who, as he rode on, muttered to himself, “Cold- 


t 5 leru .uul he oine of the romance of chivahy, Jwm/ts of Gaul, 
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blooded, insolent, over-weening coxcomb !—Would that the 
next Scottish Archer who has his harquebuss pointed at thee, 
may not let thee off so easily as I did ! ” 

In*the evening they reached the town of Charleroi, on 
the Samb^e, where the Count of Crevecceur had determined 
to leave the Countess Isabelle, whom the terror and fatigue 
of yesterday, joined to a flight of fifty miles since morning, 
and the ■ various J’’stressing sensations by which it was 
accompanied, had made incapable of travelling farther, with 
safety to her health. , The Count consigned her, in a state 
of great exhaustion, to the care of the Abbess of the 
Cistercian convent in ^Charleroi, a noble lady, to whom 
both the families of Crevecceur and *Croye were related, 
and in whose prudence and kindness he could repose 
confidence. 

Crevecceur himself only stopped to recommend the 
utmost caution to the governor of a small Burgundian 
gairisen who occupied the place, and required him also to 
mount a guard of honour upon the convent during the 
residence of the Countess Isabelle of Croyc,—ostensibly to 
secure her safety, but perhaps secretly to prevent her at¬ 
tempting to escape. The Count only assigned as a cause 
for the garrison being vigilant, some vague rumours which 
he had heard of disturbance's in the Bishopric of Lidge. 
But he was determined himself to be the first who should 
cany the formidable news of the insurrection and the 
murder of the Bishop, in all their horrible reality, to Duke 
Charles ; and for that purpose, having procured fresh horses 
for himself and suite, he mounted with the resolution of 
continuing his journey to Peronne without stopping for 
depose; and informing Quentin Durward that he must 
attend him, he made, at the same time, a mock apology for 
parting fair company, but hoped, that to so devoted a squire 
of dames a night’s journey by moonshine would be more 
agreeable, than supinely to yield himself to slumber like an 
ordinary mortal. 

Quentin, already sufficiently afflicted by finding that he 
was to be parted from Isabelle, longed to answer this taunt 
with an indignant defiance; but aware that the Count would 
only laugh at his anger, and despise his challenge, he re- 
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solvi d to wait some future time, when he might have an 
opportunity of obtaining some amends from this proud lord, 
who, though for very different reasons, had become neiyly 
as odioti'. to him as the Wild Hoar of Ardennes hilnself. 
He therelore assented to Cievectcur’s proposal, to what 
lie had no choice of declining, and they pursued in 
company, and with all the dispatch they could exert, the 
road helween Charleroi and Pennine. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Till-: UNBIDDEN GUEST. 

. # * 

No human quality is so wHI wove 

In waip and woof, but there's some daw in it. 

I’ve known a brave man fly a shepheid's cur, 

A we ’ man so demean him, drivelling idiocy 
Ilad wtllnigh been ashamed on’t. Kor your ciafty, 

Your worldly-wise man, he, above the rest, 

Weaves his own snares so fine, he’s often caught in them. 

Old Play . 

Quentin, during the earlier part of the night-journey, 
had to combat with that bitter heartache, which is felt 
when youth parts, and probably for ever, with her he loves. 
As, pressed by the urgency of the moment, and the im¬ 
patience of Crevecoeur, they hasted on through the rich 
lowlands of Hainault, under the benign guidance of a rich 
and lustrous harvest-moon, she shed 'her yellow influence 
. over rich and deep pastures, woodland, and corn fields, 
from which the husbandmen were using her light to with¬ 
draw the grain, such was the industry of the Flemings, even 
at that period; she shone on broad, level, and fructifying 
rivers, whewe glided the white sail in the service of com¬ 
merce, uninterrupted by rock or torrent, beside lovely quiet 
villages, whose external decency and cleanliness expressed 
the ease and comfort of the inhabitants;—she gleamed upon 
the feudal castle of many a gallant Baron and Knight, with 
its deep moat, battlemented court, and high belfry,—for the 
chivalry of Hainault was renowned among the nobles of 
Europe;—and her light displayed at a distance, in its broad 
beam, the gigantic towers of more than one lofty minster. 


24 —2 
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Yet all this fair variety, however differing from the waste 
and wilderness of his own land, interrupted not the course 
of Quentin's regrets and sorrows. He had left his heart 
behind him, when he departed from Charleroi; anti the 
only reflection which the farther journey inspired ^vas, that 
1-very step was carrying him farther from Isabelle.' ‘ His 
imagination was taxed to recall every word she had spoken, 
eveiy look she had directed towards him; and, as happens, 
iiequently in such cases, the impression made upon his 
imagination by the recollection of these particulars was even 
stronger than the realities themselves had excited. 

At length, after the cold hour of midnight was past, in., 
spite alike ol love amt of sorrow, the extreme fatigue which :. 
Quentin had undergone the two preceding days began to’ 
have an effect on him, which his habits of exercise of every 
kind, and his singular alertness and activity of character, as ; 
well as the painlul nature of the reflections which occupied 
his thoughts, had hitherto prevented his experiencing. The 
ideas of his mind began to be so little corrected by the 
exertions of his senses, worn out and deadened as the latter 
now were by extremity of fatigue, that the visions which the 
former dr\w superseded or perverted the information con¬ 
veyed by the blunted organs of seeing and hearing; and 
Dnrward was only sensible that he was awake, by the, 
exertions which, sensible of the peril of his situation, he 
occasionally made, to resist falling into a deep and dead 
sleep. Every now and then, a strong consciousness of the 
risk ot falling from or with his horse roused him to exertion 
and animation; hut ere long his eyes again were dimmed 
by confused shades of all sorts of mingled colours, th& 
moonlight landscape swam before them, and he was so 
much overcome with fatigue, that the Count of ^>£vecceur, 
observing his condition, was at length compelled to order 
two of his attendants, one to each rein of Durward’s bridle, 
in order to prevent the risk of his falling from-his horse. 

When at length they reached the town of Landrecy^ the 
Count, in compassion u> the youth, who had now been in 
a great measure without sleep for three nights, allowed him¬ 
self and his retinue a halt of four hours for rest and refresh- 
menu 
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Deep and sound were Quentin’s slumbers, until they 
were broken by the sound of the Count’s trumpet, and the 
cry of his Fourriers and harbingers, “Debout! debout!— 
Ha! *Messires, en route, en route! ”—Yet, unwelcomely 
early as the tones came, they awaked him a different being 
in strength and spirits from -what he had fallen asleep. 
Confidence in himself and his fortunes returned with his 
reviving spirits, and with the rising sun. He thought of his 
love no longer as a desperate and fantastic dream, but as 
a high and invigorating principle, to be cherished in his 
bosom, although hi? might never propose to himself, under 
all the difficulties by which he was beset, to bring it to any 
"“prosperous issue.—“The pilot,” he •reflected, “steers his 
bark by the polar star, although he never expects to become 
possessor of it; and the thoughts of Isabelle of Croye 
shall make me a worthy man-at-arms, though I may never 
see her more. When she hears that a Scottish soldier, 
named Quentin Durward, distinguished himself in a well- 
fought field, or left his body on the breach of a disputed 
fortress, she will remember the companion of her journey, 
as one who did all in his power to avert the snares and 
misfortunes which beset it, and perhaps will honour his 
memory with a tear, his coffin with a garland.” 

In this manly mood of bearing his misfortune, Quentin 
felt himshlf more able to receive and reply to the jests of 
the Count of Crevecceur, who passed several on his alleged 
effeminacy and incapacity of undergoing fatigue. The 
young Scot accommodated himself so good-humouredly to 
the Count’s raillery, and replied at once so happily and so 
respectfully, that the change of his tone and manner made 
obviously ajuore favourable impression on the Count than 
he bad entertained from his prisoner’s conduct during the 
preceding evening, when, rendered irritable by the feelings 
of his situation, he was alternately moodily silent or fiercely 
argumentative. 

The veteran soldier began at length to take notice of 
his*young companion, as a pretty fellow, of whom some¬ 
thing might be made; and more than hinted to him, that, 
would he but resign his situation in the Archer-guard of 
France, he would undertake to have him enrolled in the 
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household of the Duke of Burgundy in an honourable 
condition, and would himself take care of his advancement. 
And although Quentin, with suitable expressions of gratitude, 
declined this favour at present, until he should find out how 
far he had to complain of his original patron, King Louis, 
he, nevertheless, continued to remain on good terms with 
the Count of Cievecmur; and, while his enthusiastic mode 
of thinking, and his foreign and idiomatical manner of ex¬ 
pressing himself, often exeited a smile on the grave cheek of 
the Count, that smile had lost all tha^it had of sarcastic 
and bitter, and did not exceed the limits of good humour 
and good manners. « 

Thus travelling oft with much more harmony than on 
the preceding day, the little party came at last within two 
miles ot the famous and strong town of Beronne, near which 
the Duke of Burgundy’s army lay encamped, ready, as was 
supposed, to invade France; and, in opposition to which, 
Louis XL had himself assembled a strong force near Saint 
Maxenre, for the purpose of bringing to reason his over¬ 
poise) fill vassal. 

IVtonne, situated upon a deep river, in a Hat country, 
and surrounded by strong bulwarks and profound moats, 
was accounted in ancient, as m modern times, one of the 
strongest fortresses in France 1 . The Count of Qcvecoeur, 
his retinue, and his prisoner, were approaching the lortress 
about the third hour after noon ; when, riding through the 
pleasant glades of a large forest, which then covered the 
approach to the town on the east side, they were met by 
two men of rank, as appeared from the number of their 
attendants, dressed in the habits worn in time of peace; 
and who, to judge horn the falcons which thc\ carried on 
their wrists, and the number of spaniels and greyhounds 
led by their followers, vveie engaged in the amusement of 
hawking. But on perceiving Crevecceur, with whose appear¬ 
ance and liveries they were sufficiently intimate, they quitted 

* linked, though lying on an exposed and 11 ailike froi.liei, it was 
never taken by an enemy, but preserved the promt name oi Pennine la 
Pm-ellc, until the Duke of Wellington, a great destroyer of that sort of 
reputation, took the place in the memorable advance upon Paris in 
1815.—Scon 1 . 
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the search which they were making for a heron along the 
banks of a long canal, and came galloping towards him. 

• “News, news, Count of Crevecceur! ” they cried both 
together;—“will you give news, or take news? or will you 
barter fairly ?” 

“ I would barter fairly, Messires," said Crevccocur, after 
saluting them courteously, “did I conceive you had any 
news of importance sufficient to make an equivalent for 
mine.” 

The two sportsmen smiled on each other; and the elder 
of the two, a fine ltaronial figure, with a dark countenance, 
marked with that .sort # of sadness which some physiognomists 
ascribe to a melancholy lemperamdht, and some, as the 
Italian statuary augured of the visage of Charles I., consider 
as predicting an unhappy death 1 , turning to his companion, 
said, “Crevecceur has been in Brabant, the country of com¬ 
merce, and he has learned all its artifices—he will be too 
hard for us if we drive a bargain.” 

“ Messires,” said Crevecceur, “the Duke ought in justice 
to have the first of my wares, as the Seigneur takes his toll 
before open market begins. But tell me, are your news of 
a sad or a pleasant complexion ? ” 

The person whom he particularly addressed was a lively- 
looking man, with an eye of great vivacity, which was 
corrected by an expression of reflection and gravity about 
the mouth and upper lip—the whole physiognomy marking 
a man who saw and judged rapidly, but was sage and slow 
in forming resolutions or in expressing opinions. This was 
the famous Knight of Hainault, son of Collart, or Nicolas 
de l’Elite, known in history, and amongst historians, by the 
venerable iiame of Philip des Comines, at this time close to 
the person of Duke Charles the Bold 2 , and one of his most 
esteemed counsellors. He answered Crevecceur’s question 
concerning the complexion of the news of which he and his 

1 D’llymbcrcourt, or [mbcrcoart, wns put to death by the in- 
hdbitauts ot Ghent, with the Chancellor o( Burgundy, in the year 1477. 
Nfary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the Bold, appeared in mourn¬ 
ing in the market-place, and with tears besought the life other servants 
from hur insmgent subjects, but in vain.— Scorr. ' 

2 See Author’s notes at end of text:—Note XI. 
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companion, the Baron d’Hymbercourt, were the depositaries. 
—“They were,” Ire said, “like the colours of the rainbow, 
various in hue, as they might be viewed from different poiflts, 
and placed against the black cloud or the fair sky^-Such 
a rainbow was never seen in France or Flanders gince -that 
of Noah’s aik.” 

“My tidings,” replied Crevecceur, “are altogether like 
the comet; gloomy, wild, and terrible in themselves, yet to 
be accounted the forerunners of still greater and more 
dreadful evils which are to ensue.” 

“ We must open our bales,” said Obmines to his com- , 
panion, “or our market will be forestalled by some new- ' 
coiners, for ours are pidilic news.—Intme word, Crevecceur—" , 
listen, and wonder— King Louis is at Peronne ! ” 

“What!” said the Count, in astonishment; “has the 
Duke ictreated without a battle? and do r you remain here 
in your dress of peace, after the town is besieged by the 
French?—for I cannot suppose it taken.” 

“No, surely,” said D’Hymbercourt, “the banners of,' 
Burgundy have not gone back a foot; and still King Louis 
is here.” 

“Then Edward of England must have come over the 
seas with his bowmen,” said Cievecteur, “and, like his 
ancestors, gained a second field of Poictiers.” 

“Not so,” said Comines—“Not a French bahner has 
been borne down, not a sail spread from England—where 
Edward is too much amused among the wives of the citizens 
of London, to think of playing the Black Prince. Hear 
the extraordinary truth. You know, when you left us, that 
the conference between the commissioners on the parts of 
France and Burgundy was broken up, without apparent 
chance of reconciliation?” * 

“True; and we dreamt of nothing but war.” 

“ What has followed has been indeed so like a dream,” 
said Comines, “ that I almost expect to awake, and find it - 
so. Only one day since, the Duke had in Council protested/; 
so furiously against farther delay, thaf it was resolved* to ' 
send a defiance to the King, and march forward instantly 
into France. Toison d’Or, commissioned for the purpose^ 
hud put on his official dress, and had his foot in the stirrtip ; 
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to mount his horse, when lo! the French herald Mont-joie 
rode into our camp. We thought of nothing else than that 
Lqpis had been beforehand with our defiance; and began 
to coftsider how much the Duke would resent the advice, 
which h^d prevented him from being the first to declare 
war. But a council being speedily assembled, what was 
our wonder when the herald informed us, that I ,ouis, King 
of France, was scarce an hour’s riding behind, intending to 
visit Charles, Duke of Burgundy, with a small retinue, in 
Order that their differences might be settled at a personal 
interview!" * 

“You surprise tnc^ Messires,” said Crevecceur; “and 
yet you surprise me less than you might have expected; for, 
when I was last at Plessis-les-Tours, the all-trusted Cardinal 
Balue, offended with his master, and Burgundian at heart, 
did hint to me, tftat he could so work upon Louis’s peculiar 
foibles, as to lead him to place himself in such a position 
with regard to Burgundy, that the Duke might have the 
terms of peace of his own making. But I never suspected 
that so old a fox as Louis could have been induced to come 
into the trap of his own accord. What said the Burgundian 
counsellors?” 

“As you may guess,” answered D’llymbercourt; “talked 
much of faith to be observed, and little of advantage to be 
obtained^ by such a visit; while it was manifest they thought 
almost entirely of the last, and were only anxious to find 
some way to reconcile it with the necessary preservation of 
appearances.” 

“And what said the Duke?” continued the Count of 
Crevecceur. 

“Spokt* brief and, bold, as usual,” replied Comines. 
“‘Which *of you was it,’ he asked, ‘who witnessed the 
meeting of my cousin Louis and me after the battle of 
Montl’hery', when I was so thoughtless as to accompany 
him back within the intrench men ts of Paris with half a score 
of # attendants, and so put my person at the King’s mercy?’ 
1 replied, that most of us had been present; and none could 
ever forget the alarm which it had been his pleasure to give 
us. ‘Well,* said the Duke, ‘you blamed me tot my folly, 
1 See Author’s notes at end of text:—Note XII. 
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and 1 confessed to you that I had acted like a giddy-pated 
boy; and I am aware, too, that my father of happy memory 
being then alive, my kinsman, Louis, would have had Jess 
advantage by seizing on my person than I might noV have 
by seeming his. bill, nevertheless, if my roya[ kinsman 
comes hither on the present occasion, in the same singleness 
ot heart under which I then acted, he shall be royally 
welcome. If it is meant by this appearance of confidence 
to eiteumvenl and to blind me, till he execute some of his 
politic schemes, by Saint George of Burgundy, let him look 
to it!' And so, having turned up his nufetaches, and stamped 
on the ground, he ordered us all to get on our horses, and 
leeeivc *o exlraordintry a guest.” 

“ And you met the King accordingly?" replied the Count 
of Creveeueur—“Miracles have not ceased!—How was he 
accompanied ? ” 

“ As slightly as might be," answered D’Hymbercourt; 
“ only a score or two of the Scottish Guard, and a few knights 
and gentlemen of his household— among whom lus astrologer, 
Galeotti, made the gayest figure." 

“ That fellow,” said Grbvococur, “holds some dependence 
on the ('animal Balue—1 should not be smprised that he 
has had his share in determining the King to this step of 
doubtful policy. Any nobility of higher rank?" 

“There are Monsieur of Orleans and DunoiS,” replied 
Comines. 

“ 1 will have a rouze with Dunois,” said Creveaeur, “wag 
the world as it will. But we heard that both he and the 
Duke had fallen into disgiace, and were in prison?” 

“They were both under arrest in the Castle of Bodies, 
that delightful place of retirement for the French nobility," 
said D’llymbeicourt; “but Louis has releasetl them, in 
order to bring them with him- perhaps because he cared 
not to leave Orleans behind. For his other attendants, 
faith, l think his gossip, the Hangman Marshal, with two or 
three ot his retinue, and Oliver, his barber, may be the most 
considerable—and the whole bevy so poorly arrayed, $iat, 
by my honour, the King resembles most an old usurer going 
to collect desperate debts, attended by a body of catchpolls.” 

“And vbere is he lodged?” said Crevcceeur. 
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“Nay, that,” replied Comines, “is the most marvellous 
of all. Our Duke offered to let the King’s Archer-Guard 
ha* 7 e a gate of the town, and a bridge of boats over the 
Somrfle, and to have assigned to Louis himself the adjoining 
house, belonging to a wealthy burgess, Giles Orthen; but, 
in going thither, the King espied the banners of De Lau 
and Poncet de Riviere, whom he had banished from France; 
and scared, as it w >uld seem, with the thought of lodging so 
near refugees and inalecontcnts of his own making, he craved 
to be quaitered in the Castle of Peronne, and there he hath 
his abode accordingly.” 

“Why, God In’ mercy!” exclaimed Crcvecceur, “this 
is not only venturing into the lion’s den, but thrusting his 
head into his very jaws—Nothing less than the very bottom 
of the rat-trap would serve the crafty old politician ! ” 

“ Nay,” said'Comines, “ D’Hymbercourt hath not told 
you the speech of Le Glorieux 1 —which, in my mind, was 
the shrewdest opinion that was given.” 

“And what said his most illustrious wisdom?” asked 
the Count. 

“As the Duke,” replied Comines, “was hastily ordering 
some vessels and ornaments of plate, and the like, to be 
prepared as presents for the King and his retinue, by way of 
welcome on his arrival, ‘Trouble not thy small brain about 
it, my ffiend Charles,’ said Le Glorieux, ‘I will give thy 
cousin Louis a nobler and a fitter gift than thou canst; and 
that is my cap and bells, and my bauble to boot; for, by 
the mass, he is a greater fool than I am, for putting himself 
in thy power.’—‘ But if I give him no reason to repent it, 
sirrah, how then?’ said the Duke. ‘Then, truly, Charles, 
thou shalt # have cap and bauble thyself, as the gieatest fool 
of the three of us.’ I promise you this knavish quip 

touched the Duke closely.I saw him change colour and 

bite his lip.—And now, our news are told, noble Crevecteur, 
and what think you they resemble?” 

^“A mine full^ charged with gunpowder,” answered 
Crevecoeur, “to winch, I fear, it is my fate to bring the 
kindled linstock. Your news and mine are like flax and 

1 The jester of Charles of Burgundy, of whom more Iieieaftcr.— 
ScoiT. 
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fire*, which cannot meet without bursting into flame, or like 
certain chemical substances which cannot be mingled with¬ 
out an explosion. Friends, -gentlemen,—ride close by#ny 
rein ; and when l tell you what has chanced in the bishopric 
of Liege, I think you will he of opinion, that King Louis 
nughl as safely have undertaken a pilgrimage to the infernal 
rigions, as this ill-timed visit to Peronne.” 

Thu two nobles drew up close on either hand of the 
Loimt, and listened, with half-suppressed exclamations, and. 
ge.stme.s of the deepest wonder and interest, to his account 
of the transactions at Liege and SchomJKildt. Quentin was 
thru called foiward, and examined and re-examined on the 
pai ticulars of the Bisfliop’s death, until at length he refused 
to answer any further interrogatories, not knowing where¬ 
fore they were asked, or what use might he made of his 
icplies. f 

They now reached the rich and level banks of the Somme, 
and the ancient walls of the little town of Peronne la 
Pmvlle, and the deep green meadows adjoining, now 
whitened with the numerous tents of the Duke of Burgundy’s 
army, amounting to about fifteen thousand men. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


TILE INTERVIEW. 

When Princes meet, Astrologers may mark it 
An ominous conjunction, full of boding, 

Like tht^ of Mars with Saturn. 

Old Play. 

One hardly knows whether to term it a privilege or a 
penalty annexed to the quality of princes, that, in their 
intercourse with each other, they are required, by the respect 
which is due to their own rank and dignity, to regulate their 
feelings and expressions by a severe etiquette, which pre¬ 
cludes all violent and avowed display of passion, and which, 
but that the whole world are aware that this assumed com¬ 
plaisance? is a matter of ceremony, might justly pass for 
profound dissimulation. It is no less certain, however, that 
the overs topping of these bounds of ceremonial, for the 
purpose of giving more direct vent to their angry passions, 
has the effect of compromising their dignity with the world in 
general; as was particularly noted when those distinguished 
rivals, Francis the First, and the Emperor Charles, gave 
each other the lie direct, and were desirous of deciding their 
differences hand to hand, in single combat. 

Charles of Burgundy, the most hasty and impatient, 
nay, the most imprudent prince of his time, found himself, 
nevertheless, fettered within the magic circle which prescribed 
the most profoundxlefercnce to Louis, as his Suzerain and 
liege Lord, who had deigned to confer upon him, a vassal 
of the crown, the distinguished honour of a ^nersonal visit. 
Dressed in his ducal mantle, and attended' by his great 
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officers, and principal knights and nobles, he went in gallant 
cavalcade to receive Louis XI. His retinue absolutely 
bla/ed with gold and silver; for the wealth of the Cour^of 
England being exhausted by the wars of York and Lancaster, 
and the expenditure of France limited by the economy of 
the Soveieign, that of Burgundy was for the time the most 
magnificent 111 Europe. The cortege of Louis, on the con- 
tiary, was few in number, and comparatively mean in 
appearance, and the exterior of the King himself, in a 
threadbare cloak, with his wonted old high-ciowned hat stuck 
hill of images, rendered the contrast ye1%nore striking; and 
as the Duke, richly attired with the coronet and mantle of 
stale, threw himself fjoni his noble Charger, and, kneeling 
on one knee, offered to hold the stirrup while Louis dis¬ 
mounted from his little ambling palfrey, the effect was almost 
grotesque, & 

The greeting between the two potentates was, of course, 
as full of affected kindness and compliment, as it was totally 
devoid of sincerity. But the temper of the Duke rendered 
it much more difficult for him to preserve the necessary 
appearances, in voice, speech, and demeanour ; while in the 
King, every species of simulation and dissimulation seemed 
so much a part of his nature, that those best acquainted 
with him could not have distinguished what was feigned 
from what was real. • 

Perhaps the most accurate illustration, were it not un¬ 
worthy two such high potentates, would be, to suppose the 
King in the situation of a stranger, perfectly acquainted 
with the habits and dispositions of the canine race, who, 
for some purpose of his own, is desirous to make friends 
with a large and surly mastiff, that holds him in suspicion, 
and is disposed to worry him on the first symptoms either 
of diffidence or of umbrage. The mastiff growls internally, 
erects his bristles, shows his teeth, yet is ashamed to fly 
upon the intruder, who seems at the same time so kind and 
so confiding, and therefore the animal endures advances 
which are far from pacifying him, watehfffg at the same tiTne 
the slightest opportunity which may justify him in his own 
eyes for seizing his friend by the throat 

The King was no doubt sensible, from the altered voice, 
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constrained manner, and abrupt gestures of the Duke, that 
the game he had to play was delicate, and perhaps he more 
th^n once repented having ever taken it in hand, hut re¬ 
pentance was loo late, and all that remained for him was 
that inimitable dexteiity of management, which the King 
understood equally at least with any man that ever lived. 

The demeanour which Touis used towards the Duke 
was such as to re* mble the kind overflowing of the heart 
in a moment of sincere reconciliation with an honoured and 
tried friend, from whom he had been estranged by tem¬ 
porary ciicumstanrfs now passed away, and iorgotten as 
soon as lemoved. The King blamed himself for not having 
sooner taken the decisive step, of convincing his kind and 
good kinsman by such a mark of confidence as he was now 
bestowing, that the angry passages which had occurred 
betwixt them wei^nothing in his remembrance, when weighed 
against the kindness which received him when an exile from 
Trance, and under the displeasure of the King his father. 
He spoke of the Good Duke of Burgundy, as Philip the 
father of i )uke Charles was currently called, and remembered 
a thousand instances of his paternal kindness. 

“I think, cousin,” he said, “your father made little 
difference in his affection betwixt you and me; for I re¬ 
member, when by an accident I had bewildered myself in*a 
hunting-party, I found the Good Duke upbraiding you with 
leaving me in the forest, as if you had been careless of the 
safety of an elder brother.'’ 

The Duke of Burgundy’s features were naturally harsh 
and severe; and when he attempted to smile, in polite 
acquiescence to the truth of what the King told him, the 
grimace whjch he made was truly diabolical. 

“Princi of dissemblers,” he said, in his secret soul, 
“ would that it stood with my honour to remind you how 
you have requited all the benefits of our House! ” 

“And then,” continued the King, “if the ties of con¬ 
sanguinity and gratitude are not sufficient to bind us 
together, my fair cousin, we have those of spiritual relation¬ 
ship ; for I am godfather to your fair daughter Mary, who is 
as dear to me as one of my own maidens; and when the 
Saints (their holy name be blessed !) sent me a little blossom 
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which withered in the course of three months, it was your 
princely father who held it at the font, and celebrated the 
ceremony of baptism, with richer and prouder magnificence 
than Paris itself could have afforded. Never shall I 'forget 
the deep, the indelible impression, which the generosity of 
Duke Philip, and you is, my dearest cousin, made upon the 
half-broken heart of the poor exile !” 

“ Your Majesty," said the Duke, compelling himself to 
make some reply, “acknowledged that slight obligation in 
terms which overpaid all the display which Burgundy could 
make, to show due sense of the honoifti you had done its 
Sovereign.” 

“I remember the^vords you mcaft, fair cousin,” said the 
King, smiling; “1 think they were, that in guerdon of the 
benefit of that day, I, poor wanderer, had nothing to offer,, 
save the persons of myself, of my wife, arfli of my child.— 
Well, and I think I have indifferently well redeemed my 
pledge.” 

‘‘ I mean not to dispute what your Majesty is pleased to 
aver,” said the Duke , “ but”- 

“ Hut you ask,” said the King, interrupting him, “ how 
my actions have accorded with my words—Marry thus : the 
body of my infant child Joachim rests in Burgundian <*artli — 
my own person I have this morning placed unreservedly in 
your power—and, for that of my wife,—truly, Cousin, I 
think, considering the period of time which has passed, you 
will scarce insist on my keeping my word in that particular. 
She was born on the day of the Blessed Annunciation 1 ” (he 
crossed himself, and muttered an Ora pro nobis), “some 
fifty years since; but she is no farther distant than Rheims, 
and if you insist on my promise being fulfilled to the letter, 
she shall presently wait your pleasure.” “ 

Angry as the Duke of Burgundy was at the bare-faced 
attempt of the King to assume towards him a tone of friend¬ 
ship and intimacy, he could not help laughing at the 
whimsical reply of that singular monarch, and his laugh 
was as discordant as the abrupt tones^bt passion in which 
he often spoke. Having laughed longer and louder than 
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was at that period, or would now be, thought fitting the 
time and occasion, he answered in the same tone, bluntly 
declining the honour of the Queen’s company, but stating 
his willingness to accept that of the King’s eldest daughter, 
whose beauty was celebrated. 

“I am happy, fair cousin,” said the King, with one of 
those dubious smiles of which he frequently made use, 
“that your gracious pleasure has not fixed on my younger 
daughter Joan. I should otherwise have had spear-breaking 
between you and my cousin of Orleans; and, had harm 
come of it, I m Lisbon either side have lost a kind friend 
and affectionate cousii^” 

“Nay* nay, my royal sovereign,”*said Duke Charles, 
“the Duke of Orleans shall have no interruption from me 
in the path whi^jj he has chosen par amours . The cause 
in which I couch my lance against Orleans must be fair and 
straight.” 

Louis was far from taking amiss this brutal allusion to 
the personal deformity of the Princess Joan. On the con¬ 
trary, he was rather pleased to find that the Duke was 
content to be amused with broad jests, in which he was 
himself a proficient, and which (according to the modern 
phrase) spared much sentimental hypocrisy. Accordingly, 
he speedily placed their intercourse on such a footing, that 
Charles, tnough he felt it impossible to play the part of an 
affectionate and reconciled friend to a monarch whose ill 
offices he had so often encountered, and whose sincerity on 
the present occasion he so strongly doubted, yet had no 
difficulty in acting the hearty landlord towards a facetious 
guest; and so the want of reciprocity in kinder feelings 
between them was supplied by the tone of good fellowship 
which exists between two boon companions,—a tone natural 
to the Duke from the frankness, and, it might be added, the 
grossness of his character, and to Louis, because, though 
capable of assuming any mood of social intercourse, that 
which really suited 4 ?im best was mingled with grossness of 
ideas, and caustic humour in expression. 

Both Princes were happily able to preserve, during the 
period of a banquet at the town-house of Pfronne, the 
same kind of conversation, on which they met as on a 
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neutral ground, and which, as Louis easily perceived, was 
more available than any other to keep the Duke of 
Burgundy in that state of composure which seemed neces¬ 
sary to his own safety. * 0 

Yet he was alarmed to observe that the Duke had 
around him several of those French nobles, and those of 
the highest rank, and in situations of great trust and power, 
whom his own severity or injustice had driven into exile; 
and it was to secure himself from the possible effects of 
their resentment and revenge, that (as already mentioned) 
he requested to be lodged in the Castle or Citadel of 
Peronne, rather than in the town itself*. This was readily 
granted by Duke Charles, with one of those grim smiles, of 
which it was impossible to say whether it meant good or 
harm to the party whom it concerned. , 

But when the King, expressing himself with as much, 
delicacy as he could, and in the manner he thought best 
qualified to lull suspicion asleep, asked, whether the Scottish. 
Archers of his Guard might not maintain the custody of 
the castle of Peronne during his residence there, in lieu of 
the gate of the town which the Duke had offered to their 
care, Charles replied, with his wonted sternness of voice, 
and abruptness of manner, rendered more alarming by his 
habit, when he spoke, of either turning up his mustaches or 
handling his sword or dagger, the last of which' he used 
frequently to draw a little way, and then return to the 
sheath 1 2 3 ,—“Saint Martin! No, my liege. You are in your 
vassal’s camp and city—so men call me in respect to 
your Majesty—my castle and town are yours, and my 

1 The arrival of three brothers, Princes of the Haase of Savoy, 
of Monseigneur de T.au, whom the King had long detained in prison, of 
Sire Poncct de Rivieie, and the Seigneur d’Uife,—who, by the way, as 
a romance-writer of a peculiar turn, might have been happily enough 
introduced into the present work, but the fate of the Euphuist was 
a warning to the author—all of these nobles bearing the emblem of 
Burgundy, the cross, namely, of Saint Andrew, inspired Louis with 
so much suspicion, that he very impolitically (.remanded to be lodged in 
the old Castle bf Peronne, and thus rendered himself an absolute 

captive.—See Comines’ Memoirs for the year 1468.— Scott. 

3 This gesture, very indicative of a fierce character, is also by stage- 
badition a dfcunction of Shakspeare’s lb chard 111 .—Scott. 
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men are yours; so it is indifferent whether my men-at-arms 
or the Scottish Archers guard either the outer gate or 
defrnces of the Castle.—No, by Saint George ! Peronne is 
a virgfn fortress- 1 —she shall not lose her reputation by any 
neglect of mine, \faidens must be carefully watched, my 
royal cousin, if we would have them continue to live in 
good fame.” 

“Surely, fair coi\>in, aqd I altogether agree with you,” 
said the King, “I being in fact more interested in the repu¬ 
tation of the good little town than you are—Peronne being, 
as you know, fair dhisin, one of those upon the same river 
Somme, ^hich, pledge^ to your father of happy memory 
for redemption of money, are liable tt> be redeemed upon 
repayment. And, to speak truth, coming, like an honest 
debtor, dLposecWfn clear off my obligations of every kind, 
I have brought here a few sumpter mules loaded with silver 
for the redemption—enough to maintain even your princely 
and royal establishment, fair cousin, for the space of three 
years.” 

“ I will not receive a penny of it,” said the Duke, 
twirling his mustaches; “ the day of redemption is past, my 
royal cousin; nor was there ever serious purpose that the 
right should be exercised, the cession of these towns being 
the sole Recompense my father ever received from France, 
when, in a happy hour for your family, he consented to for¬ 
get the murder of my grandfather, and to exchange the 
alliance of England for that of your father. Saint George ! 
if he had not so acted, your royal self, far from having 
towns on the Somme, could scarce have kept those beyond 
the Loire.—No—I will not render a stone of them, were 
I to receivyfor every stone so rendered its weight in gold. 
I thank God, and the wisdom and valour of my ancestors, 
that the revenues of Burgundy, though it be but a duchy, 
will maintain my state, even when a King is my guest, 
without obliging me to barter my heritage.” 

“Well, fair cou#in,” answered the King, with the same 
mila and placid manner as before, and unperturbed by the 
loud tone and violent gestures of the Duke, “ I see that you 
are so good a friend to France, that you are unwilling to 
part with aught that belongs to her. But we shall need 
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some niodcialor in these affairs when we come to treat of 
them in council What say you to Saint Paul?” 

“Neither Saint Paul, nor Saint Peter, nor e’er a Saint in 
the Calendar,” said the Duke of Burgundy, “shall preach 
me out of the possession of Peronne.” , 

“Nay, but you mistake me,” said feing Louis, smiling; 
“I mean Louis de Luxembourg, our trusty constable, the 
Count of Saint Paul—Ah! Sajnt Mary of Embrun ! we 
lack but his head at our conlerence! the best head in 
I< ranee, and the most useful to the restoration of perfect 
harmony betwixt us.” ' 

“By Saint George of Burgundy!” said the Puke, “I 
marvel to hear your *Majesty talk thus of a man, false and 
perjured both to Franco and Burgundy—one, who hath ever 
endeavoured to lan into a flame our frequent differences, 
and that with the purpose of giving himself the airs of a 
mediator. 1 swear by the Order I wear, that his marshes 
shall not be long a resource for him!” 

“ Be not so warm, cousin,” replied the King, smiling, 
and spialong under his breath; “when I wished for the 
eonstuhle’s /tend as a means of ending the settlement of our 
tiillmg differences, I had 110 desire for his body, which might 
remain at Saint Quentin's with much convenience.” 

“Ho! ho! 1 take your meaning, my royal cousin,” said 
(’harles, with the same dissonant laugh which some other of 
the King’s coarse pleasantries had extorted, and added, 
stamping with his heel on the ground, “I allow, in that 
sense, the head of the Constable might be useful at 
Peronne.” 

These, and other discourses, by which the King mixed 
hints at serious affairs amid matters of mirth*£ind amuse¬ 
ment, did not follow each other consecutively; but were 
adroitly introduced during the time of the banquet at the 
H6tel de Ville, during a subsequent interview in the Duke’s 
own apartments, and, in short, as occasion seemed to render 
the introduction of such delicate subjg'^s easy and natural. 

Indeed, however rashly Louis had placed himself in a 
lisk, which the Duke’s fiery temper, and the mutual subjects 
of exasperated enmity which subsisted betwixt them, ren¬ 
dered of doubtful and perilous issue, never pilot on an 
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unknown coast conducted ihimself with more firmness and 
prudence. He seemed to sound, with the utmost address 
anti precision, the depths and shallows of his rival’s mind 
an<3 tamper, anti manifested neither doubt nor fear, when 
the result of his experiments disc overed much more of 
> sunken rocks, and of dangerous shoals, than of safe an - 
chorage. 

At length a day closed, which must have been a weari¬ 
some one to Louis, from*the constant exertion, vigilance, 
precaution, and attention, which his situation required, as it 
was a day of constraint to the Duke, from the necessity of 
suppressing the violent feelings to which he was in the 
general 1‘abit of giving uncontrolled »vent. 

No sooner had the latter retired into his own apartment, 
after he had tak^i a formal leave of the King for the night, 
than he gave way to the explosion of passion which he had 
so long suppressed; and many an oath and abusive epithet, 
as his jester, Le Glorieux, said, “ fell that night upon heads 
which they were never coined for,”—his domestics reaping 
the benefit of that hoard of injurious language, which he 
could not in decency bestow on his royal guest, even in his 
absence, and which was yet become too great to be alto¬ 
gether suppressed. The jests of the clown had some effect 
in tranquillizing the Duke’s angry mood;—he laughed 
loudly, tlfrew the jester a piece of gold, caused himself to 
be disrobed in tranquillity, swallowed a deep cup of wine 
and spices, went to bed, and slept soundly. 

The couchce of King Louis is more worthy of notice than 
that of Charles; for the violent expression of exasperated 
and headlong passion, as indeed it belongs more to the 
brutal than,the intelligent part of our nature, has little to 
interest us,^n comparison to the deep workings of a vigorous 
and powerful mind. 

Louis was escorted to the lodgings he had chosen in the 
Castle, or Citadel of Peronne, by the chamberlains and 
harbingers of the J)uke of Burgundy, and received at the 
entrance by a strong guard of archers and men-at-arms. 

As he descended from his horse to cross the drawbridge, 
over a inoat of unusual width and depth, he Icoked on the 
sentinels, and observed to Comines, who accompanied him, 
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with other Burgundian nobles, ‘IThcy wear Saint Andrew's 
crosses—l>ut not those of my Scottish Archers.’' 

“ You will find them as ready to die in your defence. 
Sire," said the Burgundian, whose sagacious.ear had detected 
in the King’s tone of speech a feeling which doubtless Louis 
would have concealed if he could. “They wear'the Saint * 
Andrew’s Cross as the appendage of the collar of the Golden 
Fleece, my master the Duke of Burgundy’s Order.” 

“Do I not know it?” saidV^ouis, showing the collar 
which he himself wore in compliment to his host; “it is 
one of the dear bonds of fraternity whi^h exist between my 
kind brother and myself. We are brothers in chivalry, as in 
spiritual relationship ^ cousins by birth, and friends by every 
tie of kind feeling and good neighbourhood.—No farther 
than the base-court, my noble lords and gentlemen ! I can 
permit your attendance no farther—yon have done me 
enough of grace.” 

“ We were charged by the Duke,” said DTIymbercourt, 
“to bring your Majesty to your lodging.—We trust your 
Majesty will permit us to obey our master’s command.” 

“In this small matter,” said the King, “I trust you will' 
allow my command to outweigh his, even with you his liege 
subjects.—I am something indisposed, my lords—something 
fatigued. Great pleasure hath its toils, as well as great pain. 

I trust to enjoy your society better to-morrow.—And yours 
too, Seignior Philip of Comines—I am told you are the 
annalist of the time—we that desire to have a name in 
history, must speak you fair, for men say your pen hath a 
sharp point, when you will.—Good night, my lords and 
gentles, to all and each of you.” 

*1 he Lords of Burgundy retired, much pleaded with the 
grace of Louis’s manner, and the artful distribution of his 
attentions; and the King was left with only one or two of 
his own personal followers, under the archway of the base- 
court ot the Castle of Peronne, looking on the huge tower 
which occupied one of the angles, being in fact the Donjon, * 
or principal Keep, of the place. TRilTtall, dark, masSive 
building, was seen clearly by the same moon which was 
lighting Quentin Durward betwixt Charleroi and Peronne, 
wlvch, as the reader is aware, shone with peculiar lustre* 
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The great Keep \$as in form nearly resembling the White 
Tower in the Citadel of London, but still more ancient in 
ita architecture, deriving its date, as was affirmed, from the 
days (A Charlepiagne. The walls were of a tremendous 
thickness, the windows very small, and grated with bars 
of iron, # and the huge clumsy bulk of the building cast 
a dark and portentous shadow over the whole of the 
court-yard. „ 

“I am not to be lod^d there ! ” the King said, with a 
shudder, that had something in it ominous. 

“ No,” replied «frhe grey-headed seneschal, who attended 
upon him unbormeted—“ God forbid !—Your Majesty’s 
apartmeifts are preparfd in these lower buildings which are 
hard by, and in which King John slept two nights before 
the battle of Pc^ctiers.” 

“ Hum—that is no lucky omen neither ”—muttered the 
King; “but what of the Tower, my old friend? and why 
should you desire of Heaven that I may not be there 
lodged ? ” 

“ Nay, my gracious liege,” said the seneschal, “ I know 
no evil of the Tower at all—only that the sentinels say 
lights are seen, and strange noises heard in it, at night; 
and there are reasons why that *may be the case, for 
anciently it was used as a state prison, and there are many 
tales of deeds which have been done in it.” 

Louis asked no farther questions; for no man was more 
bound than he to respect the secrets of a prison-house. At 
the door of the apartments destined for his use, which, 
though of later date than the Tower, were still both ancient 
and gloomy, stood a small party of the Scottish Guard, 
which the J)uke, although he declined to concede the point 
to Louis, had ordered to bo introduced, so as to be near 
the person of their master. The faithful Lord Crawford 
was at their head. 

“ Crawford—my honest and faithful Crawford,” said the 
King, “where h^t thou been to-day?—Are the lords of 
Bifrgundy so inhospitable as to neglect one of the bravest 
and most noble gentlemen that ever trode a court ?~~I saw 
you not at the banquet.” ? 

“I declined it, my liege/ said Crawford—“times are 
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changed with me. The day hbeen ‘that I could have 
ventured a carouse with the best man in Burgundy, and 
that in the juice of his own grape; but a matter of four 
pints now flusters me, and 1 think it concerns your Majesty’s 
service to set in this an example to my callunts.” 

“Thou art ever prudent,” said the King; “bht surely * 
your toil is the less when you have so few men to command ? 

- and a lime of festivity requires not so severe self-denial on 
your pait as a time of danger.” \ 

“ If I have few men to command,” said Crawford, “ I 
have the more need to keep the knaves fitting condition ; 
and whether this business be like to end in feasting or 
lighting, (lod and yo^r Majesty kneflv better than told John 
of Ciawioid.” 

“You surely do not apprehend any danger?” said the 
King hastily, yet in a whisper. * 

“Not 1,” answered Crawford; “I wish I did; for, as 
old Karl Tineman' used to say„appiehended dangers may 
he always defended dangers.—The word for the night, if 
your Majesty pleases?” 

“ Let it be Burgundy, in honour of our host and of a 
liquor that you love, Crawford.” 

“ 1 will quarrel with neither Duke nor drink, so called,” 
said Crawfoid, “ provided always that both be sound. A 
good night to your Majesty ! ” • 

“A good night, my trusty Scot,” said the King, and 
passed on to his apartments. 

At the door of his bedroom Le Balafre was placed 
sentinel. “ l ollow me hither,” said the King, as he passed 
him ; and the Archer accordingly, like a piece of machinery 

put in motion by an aitist, strode after him into the apart- 

«* 

1 Aiclubald, third Kail of Douglas (mentioned in Chap, vu.), was 
called Tineman from his bad luck m “losing'* men in baltle. He was 
one of the leaders of the Scots defeated in 1402 at llomildon Ilill 
by the Poieies. Taken prisoner, Douglas joined his captors against 
lleniy IV. and shared in the defeat at Shfcawsbury, 1403. Lfcter 
be led a foice to France, wheic be became Duke of Touraine. At 
Vcuneuil, in 1424. the French and Scotch were defeated by the English, 
and Douglas was killed. See Scott’s note to Canto n. Stanza xv. 
of The lMay of ike Lake, and Tales of a Grandfather, Chap. xvm. 
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ment, and remained thc^c fixed, silent, and motionless, 
attending the royal command. 

“ Have you heard from that wandering Paladin, your 
nephew?” said,the King; “for he hath been lost to us, 
since, like a young knight who had set out upon his first 
adventures, he sent us home two prisoners, as the first-fruits 
of his chivalry.” 

“My lord, I i.eard something of that,” said Balafre; 
“and I hope your Maj^oty will believe, that if he hath 
acted wrongfully, it was- in no shape by my precept or 
example, since I *ever was so bold as to unhorse any of 
your Majesty’s most illustrious house, better knowing my 
own condition, and # 

“ Be silent on that point,” said the King; “your nephew 
did his duly in Jhe matter.” 

“There indeed,” continued Balafre, “he had the cue 
from me.—‘Quentin,’ said I to him, ‘whatever comes of it, 
remember you belong to tiic Scottish Archer-guard, and do 
your duty whatever comes on’t.’” 

“ I guessed he had some such exquisite instructor,” said 
Louis; “ but it concerns me that you answer my first 
question—Have you heard of your nephew of late?—Stand 
aback, my masters,” he added, addressing the gentlemen of 
his chamber, “ for this concernelh no ears but mine.” 

“ Surtdy, please your Majesty,” said Balafre, “ I have 
seen this veiy evening the groom Chariot, whom my 
kinsman dispatched from Liege, or some castle of the 
Bishop’s which is near it, and where he hath lodged the 
Ladies of Croye in safety.” 

“Now our Lady of Heaven be praised for it!” said 
the King. Art thou sure of it ?—sure of the good news ? ” 

“As sifre as I can be of aught,” said Le Balafre; “the 
fellow, I think, hath letters for your Majesty from the Ladies 
of Croye.” 

“ Haste to get them,” said the King—“Give thy harque- 
buss to one of these knaves—to Oliver—to any one.—Now 
ouf Lady of EmlSrun be praised ! and silver shall lie the 
screen that surrounds her high altar! ” 

Louis, in this fit of gratitude and devotion, doffed, as 
usual, his hat, selected from the figures with which it was 
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•famished that which represented (-tis favourite image of the 
Virgin, placed it on a table, and, kneeling down, repeated 
reverently the vow he had made. # 

The groom, being the first messenger f whom Durward 
had dispatched from'Schonwaldt, was now introduced with 
his letters. They were addressed to the King by thb Ladies 
of Croye, and barely thanked him in very cold terms for his 
courtesy while at his Court, and, something more warmly, 
for having permitted them to retiAf, and sent them in safety 
from his dominions; expressions at which Louis laughed^ 
very heartily, instead of resenting them, ge then demands; 
of Chariot, with obvious interest, whether they had not sus-. 
tained some alarm or attack upon the road? Chariot, & 
stupid fellow, and selected for that quality, gave a very 
confused account of the affray in which his companion, the 
Cascon, had been killed, but knew of no other. Again 
Louis demanded of him, minutely and particularly, the 
route which the party had tak(jn to Li^ge; and seemed 
much interested when he was informed, in reply, that they • 
had, upon approaching Namur, kept the more direct road 
to Liege, upon the right bank of the Maes, instead of the. 
left bank 1 , as recommended in their route. The King then 
ordered the man a small present, and dismissed him, dis¬ 
guising the anxiety he had expressed, as if it only concerned 
the safely of the Ladies of Croye. • 

Yet the news, though they inferred the failure of one of 
his own favourite plans, seemed to imply more internal 
satisfaction on the King’s part than he would have probably 
indicated in a case of brilliant success. He sighed like 
one whose breast has been relieved from a heavy burden, 
muttered his devotional acknowledgments with an air of 
deep sanctity, raised up his eyes, and hastened to adjust. 
newer and surer schemes of ambition. 

With such purpose, Louis ordered the attendance of his 
astrologer, Martius Galeotti, who appeared with his usual air 
of assumed dignity, yet not without a shade of uncertainty 
on his brow, as if he had doubted the Kiflg’s kind reception. 
It was, however, favourable, even beyond the warmest which' 

* This should be “upon the left bauk of the Maes, instead of the 
light hank.” Ste Chap. XVin. 
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he had ever met with at ajy former interview. * Lou is termed 
him his friend, his father in the sciences—^the glass by which 
a ]png should look into distant futurity—and concluded by 
thrusting on hi$ finger a ring of very considerable value. 
Galeotti, not aware of the circumstances which had thus 
suddenly raised his character in the estimation of Louis, yet 
understood his own profession too well to let that ignorance 
fye seen. He recused with grave modesty the praises of 
; Louis, which he contended were only due to the nobleness 
.of the science which he practised, a science the rather the 
riiSre deserving admiration on account of its working 
miracles through means of so feeble an agent as himself; 
and he Snd the ICingftook leave, foj once much satisfied 
. with each other. 

On the Ast^loger’s departure, Louis threw himself into 
a chair, and appearing much exhausted, dismissed the rest 
of his attendants, excepting Oliver alone, who, creeping 
around with gentle assiduity and noiseless step, assisted 
him in the task of preparing for repose. 

While he received this assistance, the King, unlike to 
his wont, was so silent and passive, that his attendant was 
struck by the unusual change in his deportment. The 
worst minds have often something of good principle in 
them—banditti show fidelity to their captain, and some¬ 
times a protected and "promoted favourite has felt a gleam 
of sincere interest in the monarch to whom he owed his 
greatness. Oliver le Diable, le Mauvais (or by whatever 
other name he was called expressive of his evil propensities), 
was, nevertheless, scarcely so completely identified with 
Satan as not to feel some touch of grateful feeling for his 
master in Jhis singular condition, when, as it seemed, his 
fate was deeply interested, and his strength seemed to be 
exhausted. After for a short time rendering to the King in 
, silence the usual services paid by a servant to his master at 
the toilet, the attendant was at length tempted to say, with 
the freedom whiejj his Sovereign’s indulgence had permitted 
hifti in such circumstances, “ Tete^dieu, Sire, you seem as 
if you had lost a battle; and yet I, who was near your 
Majesty during this whole day, never knew yofc fight a field 
so gallantly.” 
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“A field!” said King Louis, (ooking up, and assuming 
his wonted causticity of tone and manner; “ Pasques-dieu, 
my friend Oliver, say I have kept the arena in a bull-figly-; 
for a blinder, and more stubborn, untameabk% uncontrollable 
brute, than our cousin of Burgundy, never existed* save in 
the shape of a Mercian bull, trained for the bull-feasts.— 
Will, let it pass -I dodged him bravely. But, Oliver, 
rejoice with me that tny plans in Flanders have not taken 
effect, whether as concerning thosiVtwo rambling Princesses 
ol Croye, or m Liege- you understand me?” 

“In faith, 1 do not, Sire,” replied #!ivcr; “it is im¬ 
possible for me to congratulate your Majesty on tfye failure 
of your favourite schtgnes, unless you tell me some reason 
for the change in your own wishes and views.” 

“Nay,” answered the King, “there i^no change in 
either, in a general view. But, Pasques-dieu , my friend, 

1 have this day learned more of Duke Charles than I before 
knew. When he was Count de C*haialois, in the time of the 
old Duke Philip and the banished Dauphin of France, we 
diank, and hunted, and rambled together -and many a wild 
adventure we have hath And in those days 1 had a decided 
advantage over him—like that which a strong spirit naturally 
assumes over a weak one. But he has since changed—has 
become a dogged, daring, assuming, disputatious dogmatist, 
who nourishes an obvious wish to drive matters to ex¬ 
tremities, while he thinks he has the game in his own 
hands. I was compelled to glide as gently away from 
each offensive topic, as if I touched red-hot iron. I did 
but hint at the possibility of those erratic Countesses of 
Cioye, ere they attained Liege (for thither I frankly con¬ 
fessed that, to the best of my belief, they were gope), falling 
into the hands of some wild snapper upon the frontiers, and, 
Pasques-dieu/ you would have thought I had spoken of 
sacrilege. It is needless to tell you what he said, and quite 
enough to say, that I would have held my head’s safety very 
insecure, if, in that moment, accounts ha* 1 been brought % of 
the success of thy friend, William with the Beard, in his and 
thy honest scheme of bettering himself by marriage.” 

“No friend of mine, if it please your Majesty,” said 
Oliver - “ nc'ther friend nor plan of mine.” 
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“True, Oliver,*' answeled the King; “thy plan had not 
been to wed, but to shave such a bridegroom. Well, thou 
didst wish her as bad a one, when thou didst modestly hint 
at* thyself. However, Oliver, lucky the man who has her 
not; .for hang, draw, and quarter were the most gentle 
words vrtiich my gentle cousin spoke of him who should 
wed the young Countess, his vassal, without his most ducal 
permission.” 

“And he is, doubtlcs% as jealous of any disturbances in 
the good town of Liege?” asked the favourite. 

“As much, oj^much more so,” replied the King, “as 
your understanding may easily anticipate; but, ever since 
I resolved on coming hither, my ipessengers have been 
in Liege, to repress, for the present, every movement to 
insurrection; .and my very busy and bustling friends, 
Rouslaer and Pavilion, have orders to be quiet as a mouse 
until this happy meeting between my cousin and me is 
over.” • 

“Judging, then, from your Majesty's account,” said 
Oliver, dryly, “the utmost to be hoped from this meeting 
is, that it should not make your condition worse?—Surely 
this is like the crane that thrust her head into the fox's 
mouth, and was glad to thank her good fortune that it was 
not bitten off. Yet your Majesty seemed deeply obliged 
even now to the sage philosopher who encouraged you to 
play so hopeful a game.” 

“No game,” said the King, sharply, “is to be despaired 
of until it is lost, and that I have no reason to expect it will 
be in my own case. On the contrary, if nothing occurs 
to stir the rage of this vindictive madman, I am sure of 
victory; ayd surely, I am not a little obliged to the skill 
which selected for my agent, as the conductor of the Ladies 
of Croye, a youth whose horoscope so far corresponded 
with mine, that he hath saved me from danger, even by the 
disobedience of my own commands, and taking the route 
which avoided D^la Marck’s ambuscade.” 

# “Your Majesty,” said Oliver, “may find many agents 
who will serve you on the terms of acting rather after their 
own pleasure than your instructions.” 

“Nay, nay, Oliver,” said Louis, impatiently, “the heathen 
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poet speaks of Vota diis exaudify mat ignis 1 , —wishes, that 
is, which the saints grant to us in their wrath; and such, in 
the circumstances, would have been the success of William 
de la Marck’s exploit, had it taken place ^bout thisttime, 
and while I am in the power of this Duke of Burgundy.•*-- 
And this rny own art foresaw—fortified by that of Galeotti; 

that is, I foresaw not the miscarriage of De la Marck’s 
undertaking, but I foresaw that the expedition of yonder 
Scottish Archer should end hapjhiy for me—and such has 
been the issue, though in a manner different from what 
I expected; for the stars, though th« 4 j foretell general 
results, are yet silent on the means by which such are 
accomplished, being t often the verf reverse of Vhat we 
expect, or even desire.—But why talk I of these mysteries 
to thee, Oliver, who art in so far worse thug,,the very devil, 
who is thy namesake, since he believes and trembles; 
whereas thou art an infidel both to religion and to science, 
and wilt remain so till thine ow*i destiny is accomplished, 
which, as thy horoscope and physiognomy 2 alike assure me, 
will he by the intervention of the gallows ! ” 

“And if it indeed shall be so,” said Oliver, in a resigned 
tone of voice, “it will be so ordeied, because I was too 
grateful a servant to hesitate at executing the commands of 
my royal master.” 

Louis burst into his usual sardonic laugh.—“Thou hast 
broke thy lance on me fairly, Oliver; and, by Our Lady, 
thou art right, for I defied thee to it. But, prithee, tell 
me in sadness, dost thou discover any thing in these men’s 
measures towards us, which may argue any suspicion of ill 
usage ? ” 

“My liege,” replied Oliver, “your Majesty, ^nd yonder 
learned philosopher, look for augury to the 'stars and 
heavenly host—I am an earthly reptile, and consider but 
the things connected with my vocation. But, methinks, 
there is a lack of that earnest and precise attention on your 
Majesty, which men show to a welcome guest of a degree so 

1 Prayers granted by gods unkind—an adaptation of Juvenal, x. in’, 
*'numinilms vota exaudita maiignis,” which is quoted in Kenilworth , 
Chap, ix 

a Compare ’-vhat Petit-Andr 4 says of Quentin’s face its Chap. xiv. 
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far above them. The tjike, to-night, pleaded weariness, 
and saw your Majestv not farther than to the street, leaving 
tojthe officers of his household the task of conveying you to 
your lodgings. §The rooms here are hastily and carelessly 
fitted up—the tapestry is hung up awry—and, in one of the 
pieces, as you may observe, the figures are reversed, and 
stand on their heads, while the trees grow with their roots 
uppermost.” 

“Pshaw! accident, a*d the effect of hurry,”'said the 
King. “When did you ever know me concerned about 
such trifles as those?” 

“ No$ on their own account are they worth notice,” said 
Oliver; “but as intinffating the degree of esteem in which 
the officers of the Duke’s household observe your Grace 
to be held by him. Believe me, that had his desire seemed 
sincere that your reception should be in all points marked 
by scrupulous attention, the zeal of his people would have 
, made minutes do the work of days—And when,” he added, 
pointing to the basin and ewer, “was the furniture of your 
Majesty’s toilet of other substance than silver ? ” 

“Nay,” said the King, with a constrained smile, “that 
last remark upon the shaving utensils, Oliver, is too much 
in the style of thine own peculiar occupation to be combated 
by any one.—True it is, that when I was only a refugee, 
and ai^exile, I was served upon gold plate by order of the 
same Charles, who accounted silver too mean for the 
Dauphin, though he seems to hold that metal too rich for 
the King of France. Well, Oliver, we will to bed—Our 
resolution has been made and executed; there is nothing 
to be done but to play manfully the game on which we 
have entered. I know that my cousin of Burgundy, like 
other wildf bulls, shuts his eyes when he begins his career. 
I have but to watch that moment, like one of the tauridors 
whom we saw at Burgos, and his impetuosity places him at 
my mercy.” 
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CHAPTER $XVII. 

THE EXPLOSION. % 
c 

"Pis listening fcvu, ami dumb amazement all, 

When lu I he startled eye, the sudden glance 
A]<pears far south, eruptive through thy*cloud. 

Thomson s Summer. 

'Fine preceding chapter, agreeable to its title, was 
designed as a retiospect, which might enable the reader 
fully to understand the terms upon which the King of 
France and the Duke of Burgundy stood together, when 
the former, moved, partly perhaps by his belief in astrology, 
which was represented as favourable to the issue of such 
a measure, and in a great measure doubtless by the 
conscious superiority of his own powers of mind over those 
of Charles, had adopted the extraordinary, and upon any 
other ground altogether inexplicable, resolution of com- 
mitting his person to the faith of a fierce and exasperated 
enemy—a resolution also the more rash and unaccountable, 
as there were various examples in that stormy time to show, 
that safe-conducts, however solemnly plighted, had proved 
no assurance for those in whose favour they were'Conceived; 
and indeed the muidci of the Duke's grandfather, at the 
Bridge of Montcreuu, in presence of the father of Louis, 
and at an interview solemnly agreed upon for the establish¬ 
ment of peace and amnesty, was a horiible precedent, 
should the Duke be disposed to resort to it. ( 

But the temper of Charles, though rough, fierce, headlong 
and unyielding, was not, unless in the full tide of passion, 
faithless or ungenerous, faults which usually belong to colder 
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dispositions. He whs at rl> pains to show the King moie 
courtesy than the laws of hospitality positively demanded; 
but, on the other hand, he evinced no purpose of overleaping 
theflr sacred barriers. 

On the following morning after the King’s arrival, there 
n^was a general muster of the troops of the Duke of Burgundy, 
which were so numerous and so excellently appointed, that, 
perhaps, he was not sorry to have an opportunity of display¬ 
ing them before his great r^val. Indeed, while he paid the 
necessary compliment of a vassal to his Suzerain, in declaring 
that these troops were the King’s, and not his own, the curl 
of his upper lip, arid the proud glance of his eye, intimated 
his consciousness that ihe words he ij^ed were but empty 
compliment, and that his fine army, at his own unlimited 
disposal, was as mady to march against Paris as in any other 
direction. It nuist have added to Louis’s mortification, 
that he recognised, as forming part of this host, many 
banners of French nobility not only of Normandy and 
Bretagne, but of provinces more immediately subjected to 
his own authority, who, from various causes of discontent, 
had joined and made common cause with the Duke of 
Burgundy. 

True to his character, however, Louis seemed to take 
little notice of these malecontents, while, in fact, he was 
revolving yi his mind the various means by which it might 
be possiWe to detach them from the banners of Burgundy 
and bring them back to his own, and resolved for that 
purpose, that he would cause those to whom he attached 
the greatest importance to be secretly sounded by Oliver 
and other agents. 

He himself laboured diligently, but at the same time 
cautiously, t|? make interest with the Duke’s chief officers 
and advisers, employing for that purpose the usual means 
of familiar and frequent notice, adroit flattery, and liberal 
presents; not, as he represented, to alienate their faithful 
services from their noble master, but that they might lend 
thei^aid in preserving peace betwixt France and Burgundy, 
—an end so excellent in itself, and so obviously tending 
to the welfare of both countries, and of the reigning Princes 
of either. 


m. q. n. 
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The notice of so great and .£> wise a King was in itself 
a mighty bribe; promises did much, and direct gifts, which 
the customs of the time permitted the Burgundian courtiers 
to accept without scruple, did still more. f During r boar- 
hunt in the forest, while the Duke, eager always upon the 
immediate object, whether business or pleasure, gave himself*"' 
entirely up to the ardour of the chase, Louis, unrestrained 
by his presence, sought and found the means of speaking 
secretly and separately to many of those w r ho were re¬ 
ported to have most interest with Charles, among whom 
1 )’Ilyrnbereouit and Comines were nots/orgotten • nor did 
he fail to mix up the advances which he made towards 
tho->e two distinguished persons wifh praises of the valour 
and military skill of the first, and of the profound sagacity 
and literary talents of the future historian <^f the period. 

Such an oppoitunity of personally conciliating, or, if the 
reader pleases, corrupting, the ministers of Charles, was 
perhaps what the King had cproposed to himself, as a 
principal object of his visit, even if his art should fail to 
cajole the Duke himself. The connexion betwixt France 
and Burgundy was so close, that most of the nobles belonging 
to the latter country had hopes or actual interests connected 
with the former, which the favour of Louis could advance, 
or his personal displeasure destroy. Formed for this an*d 
every other species of intrigue, liberal to profusion when 
it was necessary to advance his plans, and skilful m putting 
the most plausible colour upon his proposals and presents, 
the King contrived to reconcile the spirit of the proud to 
their profit, and to hold out to the real or pretended patriot 
the good of both France and Burgundy, as the ostensible 
motive; whilst the party’s own private interest, like the 
concealed wheel of some machine, worked Slot the less 
powerfully that its operations were kept out of sight. For 
each man he had a suitable bait, and a proper mode of 
presenting it; he poured the gueidon into the sleeve of those 
who were too proud to extend their hand, and trusted that 
his bounty, though it descended like the dew, without noise 
and imperceptibly, would not fail to produce, in due season, 
a plentiful crop of good will at least, perhaps of good offices, 
to the d* nor. In fine, although he had been long paving 
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the way by his ministers fi)r an establishment of such an 
interest in the Court of Burgundy, as should be advantageous 
to t^ie interests of France, Louis’s own personal exeitions, 
directed doubtless by the information of which he was 
previously possessed, did more to accomplish that object 
'Sn a few fiours, than his agents had effected in years of 
negotiation. 

One man alone the King missed, whom he had been 
particularly desirous of conciliating, and that was the 
Count de Crevecceur, whose firmness, during his conduct 
as Envoy at Plesswj far from exciting Louis’s resentment, 
had been viewed as a reason for making him his own if 
possible. He was not particularly gratified when he learnt 
that the Count, at the head of an hundied lances, was gone 
towards the frontiers of Brabant, to assist the Bishop, in 
case of necessity, against William de la Marck and his 
discontented subjects; but he consoled himself, that the 
appearance of this force, joined with the directions which 
he had sent by faithful messengers, would serve to prevent 
any premature disturbances in that country, the breaking 
out of which might, he foresaw, render his present situation 
very precarious. 

The Court upon this occasion dined in the forest when 
tHe hour of noon arrived, as was common in those great 
hunting-parties; an arrangement at this time particularly 
agreeable to the Duke, desirous as he was to abridge that 
ceremonious and deferential solemnity with which he was 
otherwise under the necessity of receiving King Louis. In 
fact, the King’s knowledge of human nature had in one 
particular misled him on this remarkable occasion. He 
thought thaf; the Duke would have been inexpressibly 
flattered to "have received such a mark of condescension 
and confidence from his liege lord; but he forgot that the 
dependence of this Dukedom upon the Crown of France 
was privately the subject of galling mortification to a Prince 
so powerful, so wealthy, and so proud as Charles, whose 
aimdt certainly was to establish an independent kingdom. 
The presence of the King at the Court of the Duke of 
Burgundy imposed on that prince the necessity of exhibiting 
himself in the subordinate character of a vassal, and of 

26 —2 
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discharging many rites of fenda^ observance and deference, 
which, to one of his haughty disposition, resembled de¬ 
rogation from the character of a Sovereign Prince, which 
on all occasions he affected as far as possible to sustain. 

Hut although it was possible to avoid much ceremony 
by having the dinner upon the green turf, with sound of**’ 
bugles, broaching of barrels, and all the freedom of a silvan 
meal, it was necessary that the evening repast should, even 
for that very reason, be held withjmore than usual solemnity. 

Previous orders for this pm pose had been given, and, 
upon returning to Peronne, King Loui~. found a banquet 
prepared with such a profusion of splendour and magnifi¬ 
cence, as became fche wealth of* his for mid aisle vassal, 
possessed as he was of almost all the Low Countries, then 
the richest portion ol Lurope. At the l^ad of the long 
board, which groaned under plate of gold anti silver, filled 
to profusion with the most exquisite dainties, sat the Duke, 
and on his right hand, upon a«eeat more elevated than his 
own, was placed his royal guest. Behind him stood on one 
side the son of the Duke of (lueldres, who officiated as his 
grand carver—on tire other, Le Gloricux, his jester, without 
whom Ire seldom stirred ; for, like most men of his hasty 
and coarse character, Charles carried to extremity the 
general taste of that age lor court-fools and jesters— ex¬ 
periencing that pleasure in their display of eccentricity and 
mental infirmity, which Iris more acute, but not more bene¬ 
volent rival, loved better to extract from marking the 
imperfections of humanity in its nobler specimens, and 
finding subject for mirth in the “fears of the brave, and 
follies of the wise." And indeed, if the anecdote related 
by Brantome be true, that a court-fool, having overheard 
Louis, in one of his agonies of repentant deveftion, confess 
his accession to the poisoning of his brother, Henry Count 
of Guyenne, divulged it next day at dinner before the as¬ 
sembled court, that monarch might be supposed rather., 
more than satisfied with the pleasantries of professed jesters 
for the rest of his life. * *1 

But, on the present occasion, Louis neglected not to 
lake notice of the favourite buffoon of the Duke, and to 
applaud his repartees; which he did the rather, that he 
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thought he saw that thejfolly of Le Glorieux, however 
grossly it was sometimes displayed, covered more than the 
usq^il quantity of shrewd and caustic observation proper to 
his claws. 1 

In fact, Tiel Wctzweiler, called Le Glorieux, was by no 
•means a /ester of the common stamp. He was a tall, fine- 
looking man, excehent at many exercises, which seemed 
scarce reconcilable with mental imbecility, because it must- 
have required patience atvi attention to attain them. He 
usually followed the Duke to the chase and to the fight; 
and at Montl’hdr^ when Charles was in considerable per¬ 
sonal danger, wounded in the throat, and likely to be made 
prisoner by a French (night who ha^ hold of his horse’s 
rein, Tiel Wctzweiler charged the assailant so forcibly, as to 
overthrow him and disengage his master. Perhaps he was 
afraid of this being thought too serious a service for a person 
of his condition, and that it might excite him enemies 
among those knights and itobles, who had left the care of 
their master’s person to the court-fool. At any rate, he 
chose rather to be laughed at than praised for his achieve¬ 
ment, and made such gasconading boasts of his exploits in 
the battle, that most men thought the rescue of Charles was 
as ideal as the rest of his tale; and it was on this occasion 
he acquired the title of Le Glorieux (or the boastful), by 
, which he was ever afterwards distinguished. 

Le Glorieux was dressed very richly, but with little of 
the usual distinction of his profession ; and that little rather 
of a symbolical than a very literal character. His head was 
not shorn; on the contrary, he wore a profusion of long 
curled hair, which descended from under his cap, and, 
joining witlya well-arranged and handsomely trimmed beard, 
set off features which, but for a wild lightness of eye, might 
have been termed handsome. A ridge of scarlet velvet, 
carried ^across the top of his cap, indicated, rather than 
positively represented, the professional cock’s-comb, which 
distinguished the*head-gear of a fool in right of office. 
His bauble, made of ebony, was crested, as usual, with a 
fool’s head, with ass’s ears formed of silver; bpt so small, 
and so minutely carved, that, till very closely examined, it 
might have passed for an official baton of a more solemn 
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character. These were the onl| badges’ of his office which 
his dress exhibited. In other respects, it was such as to 
match with that of the most courtly nobles. His boijnet 
displayed a medal of gold; he wore a clpin of the same 
metal mound his neck; and the fashion of his rich garments 
was not much more fantastic than those of young gallant^ 
who have their clothes made in the extremity of the existing 
fashion. 

To this personage Charles, aryi Louis, in imitation of his 
host, often addressed themselves during the entertainment; 
and both seemed to manifest, by hon'ty laughter, their 
amusement at the answus of Le Olorieux. 

“Whose seats b^ those that art? vacant?” said Charles 
to the jester. 

“One of those at least should be min<j by right of suc¬ 
cession, Charles,” replied Le Olorieux. 

“Why so, knave?” said Charles. 

“ Because they belong to tine Sieur P’llymbercourt and 
Pcs Comines, who are gone so far to fly their falcons, that 
they have toigot their suppei. They who would rather look 
at a kite on the 'sing than a pheasant on the hoard, are of 
kin to the fool, and he should succeed to the stools, as a 
part of their movable estate.” 

“That is but a stale jest, my friend Tiel,” said the Puke; 

“ but, fools or wise men, here come the defaulters*.” 

As he spoke, Coniines and P’Hymbercourt entered the 
room, and, after having made their reverence to the two 
Princes, assumed in silence the seats which were left vacant 
for them. 

“ What ho ! sirs,” exclaimed the Puke, addressing them, 
“your sport has been either very good or very^bad, to lead 
you so far and so late. Sir Philip des Comities, you are 
dejected--hath I) Hymbercourt won so heavy a wager on 
you?—You are a philosopher, and should not grieve at bad 
fortune.—By Saint George 1 P’Hymbercourt looks as sad as 
thou dost.—-How now, sirs? Have yoy found no game? 
or have you lost your falcons? or has a witch crossed jour 
way? or ha* the Wild Huntsman 1 met you in the forest? 

1 The famous apparition, sometimes called le Grand Veneur. Sully 
gives some uxount of this hunting spectre.—bcoi'l. The superstition 
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By my honour, you seem ;}s if you were come to a funeral, 
not a festival.” * 

9 While the Duke .spoke, the eyes of the company were 
all directed towards D’Hymbercourt and Des Comines ; and 
the embarrassment and dejection of their countenances, 
* neither bbing of that class of persons to whom such expres¬ 
sion of anxious melancholy was natural, became so remark¬ 
able, that the mirth and laughter of the company, which the 
rapid circulation of goblets of excellent wine had raised to 
a considerable height, was gradually hushed; and, without 
being able to assign any reason for such a change in their 
spirits, men spoke in whispers to each other, as on the eve 
of expecting some strahge and important tidings. 

“ What means this silence, Messircs ? ” said the Duke, 
elevating his v*ice, which was naturally harsh. “If you 
bring these strange looks, and this stranger silence, into 
festivity, we shall wish you had abode in the marshes seeking 
for herons, or rather for woodcocks and howlets.” 

“My gracious lord,” said Des Comines, “as we were 
about to return hither from the forest, we met the Count of 
Crevecceur.” 

“How!” said the Duke; “already returned from Bra¬ 
bant?—but he found all well there, doubtless?” 

“The Count himself will presently give your Crace an 
account of his news,”said D’Hymbercourt, “which we have 
heard but imperfectly.” 

“ Body of me, where is the Count ? ” said the Duke. 

“ He changes his dress, to wait upon your Highness,” 
answered 1 )’Hy rnbercourt. 

“His dress? Saint-bleu /” exclaimed the impatient Prince, 
“what car* I for his dress? I think you have conspired 
with him to drive me mad!” 

“Or rather, to be plain,” said Des Comines, “he wishes 
to communicate these news at a private audience.” 

“ Teste-dieu ! my Lord King,” said Charles, “this is ever 
the way our counsellors serve us—If they have" got hold of 
ai^ht which they consider as irnpoitant for our ear, they 

is found in several countries of Western Europe. The hrntsman injures 
those who address him or join in the hunting cry. See Scott’s poem The 
Wild Hunts nun, a translation of Der Wilde Juger by Burger. 
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look as grave upon the matter,|and are as proud of their 
burden as an ass of a new pa'cksaddle.—Some one bid 
Crivccocur come to us directly!—He comes from ^he 
frontiers of Liege, and 7 oe } at least” (he lai^J some emphasis 
on the pronoun), “have no secrets in that quarter which 
we would shun to have proclaimed before the assembled ** 
world.” 

All perceived that the Duke had drunk so much wine as 
to increase the native obstinacy of his disposition; and 
though many would willingly have suggested that the present 
was neither a time for hearing news, nor/or taking counsel, 
yet all knew the impetuosity of his temper too well to 
venture on farther interference, and» sat in anxiofcs expec¬ 
tation of the tidings which the Count might have to 
communicate. , 

A brief interval intervened, during which the Duke 
remained looking eagerly to the door, as if in a transport of 
impatience, whilst the guests sat c with their eyes bent on the 
table, as if to conceal their curiosity and anxiety. Louis 
alone maintaining perfect composure, continued his con¬ 
versation alternately with the grand carver and with the 
jester. 

At length Crcvecceur entered, and was presently saluted 
by the hurried question of his master, “What news from 
I .iege and Brabant, Sir Count ?—the report of yotei arrival 
has chased mirth from our table—We hope your actual 
presence will bring it back to us.” 

“My liege and master,” answered the Count, in a firm 
but melancholy tone, “the news which I bring you are fitter 
for the council board than the feasting table.” 

“Out with them, man, if they were tidings from Anti- . 
christ!” said the Duke; “but I can guess r them—the 
Liegcois are again in '-mutiny.” 

“ They are, my lord,” said Crcvecceur, very gravely. 

“ Look there, man,” said the Duke, “ I have hit at once 
on what you have been so much afraid to mention to me—- 
the harebrained burghers are again in arrfis. It could n»?t 
be in better .time, for we may at present have the advice of 
our own Suzerain,” bowing to King Louis, with eyes which 
spoke 4 the m< st bitter, though suppressed resentment, “ to 

g U ' ,-T 
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teach us how such mutineers should be dealt with.—Hast thou 
more news in thy packet ?* Out with them, and then answer 
fey: yourself why you went not forward to assist the J3ishop.” 

lord, the farther tidings are heavy for me to tell, 
and wilrbe afflicting to you to hear.—No aid of mine, or of 
living chivalry, could have availed the excellent Prelate. 
William de la M?rck, united with the insurgent Liegeois, 
has taken his caslic of Schonwaldt, and murdered him in 
his own hall.” 

“ Mui'dcred him! ” repeated the Duke, in a deep and 
low tone, but wljjch nevertheless was heard from the one 
end of the hall in which they were assembled to the other; 
“ thou Hhst been imposed upon, Crevccceur, by some wild 
report—it is impossible!” 

“Alas! milord!” said the Count, “I have it from an 
eyewitness, an archer of the King of France’s Scottish 
Guard, who was in the hall when the murder was com¬ 
mitted by William de la Jdarck’s order.” 

“And who was doubtless aiding and abetting in the 
horrible sacrilege! ” exclaimed the Duke, starting up and 
stamping with his foot with such fury, that he dashed in 
pieces the footstool which was placed before him. “Bar 
the doors of this hall, gentlemen—secure the windows—let 
no stranger stir from his seat, upon pain of instant death!— 
Gentlemen of my chamber, draw your swords.” And turn¬ 
ing upon Louis, he advanced his own hand slowly and 
deliberately to the hilt of his weapon, while the King, with¬ 
out either showing fear or assuming a defensive posture, only 
said, 

“ These news, fair cousin, have staggered your reason.” 

“No!” # replied the Duke, in a terrible tone, “but they 
have awakened a just resentment, which I have too long 
suffered to be stifled by trivial considerations of circum¬ 
stance and place. Murderer of thy brother !—rdbel against 
thy parent!— tyrant over thy subjects !—treacherous ally!— 
perjured King!—dishonoured gentleman !—thou art in my 
pqpwer, and I thafik God for it.” 

“Kather thank my folly,” said the King; “for when we 
met on equal terms at Montl’hery, methinks? you wished 
yourself farther from me than we are now.” 
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Thu Duke still held his hand.on the hilt of his sword, 
but refrained to draw his weapon, or to strike a foe, who 
offered no sort of resistance which could in anywise provoke 
violence. « 

Meanwhile, wild and general confusion sprehd itself 
through the hall. The doors were now fastened and l guarded 
by order of the Duke; but several of the French nobles, 
few as they were in number, started from their seats, and 
prepared for the defence of they' Sovereign. Louis had 
spoken not a word either to Oileans or Dunois since they 
were liberated from restraint at the Castle of Loches, if it 
could be termed liberation, to be dragged in King Louis's 
train, objects of suspicion evidently, • rather than oY respect 
and regard ; but, nevertheless, the voice of Dunois was first 
heard above tin* tumult, addressing himself to the Duke of 
burgundy.—“Sir Duke, you have foigotten that you area 
vassal of France, and that we, your guests, are Frenchmen. 
If you lift a hand against our Monarch, prepare to sustain 
the utmost effects of our despair; for, credit me, we shall 
feast as high with the blood of burgundy as we have done 
with its wine.—Courage, my Lord of Orleans—and you, 
gentlemen of France, form yourselves round Dunois, and do 
as he does 1 ” 

It was in that moment when a King might see upon 
what tempers he could certainly rely. The few independent 
nobles and knights who attended Louis, most of whom had 
only received from him frowns of discountenance, unappalled 
by the display of infinitely superior force, and the certainty 
of destruction in case they came to blows, hastened to array 
themselves around Dunois, and, led by him, to press towards 
the head of the table where the contending Ffinces were 
seated. *’ 

On the, contrary, the tools and agents whom Louis had 
dragged forward out of their fitting and natural places, into 
importance which was not due to them, showed cowardice 
and cold heart, and, remaining still in t]}gir seats, seemed 
resolved not to provoke their fate by intermeddling, whateVer 
might become of their benefactor. 

The first of the more generous party was the venerable 
Lord Ciawford, who, with an agility which no one would 
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have expected at his years, forced his way through all 
opposition (which was the less violent, as many of the 
IJurgundians, either from a point of honour, or a secret 
inclination to prevent Louis’s impending late, gave way to 
him), and threw himself boldly between the King and the 
Duke. *He then placed his bonnet, from which his white 
hair escaped in dishevelled tresses, upon one side of his 
head—his pale cheek and withered brow coloured, and his 
aged eye lightened with jj.ll the fire of a gallant who is about 
to dare some desperate action. His cloak was flung over 
one shoulder, anil his action intimated his readiness to wrap 
it about his left arm, while he unsheathed his sword with 
his righft. • § 

“ I have fought for his father and his grandsire,” that 
was all he saad, “ and, by Saint Andrew, end the matter as 
it will, I will not fail him at this pinch.” 

What has taken some time to narrate, happened, in fact, 
with the speed of light; ior so soon as the Duke assumed 
his threatening posture, Crawford had thrown himself betwixt 
him and the object of his vengeance; and the French 
gentlemen, drawing together as fast as they could, were 
crowding to the same point. 

The Duke of Burgundy still remained with his hand on 
his sword, and seemed in the act of giving the signal for a 
general "onset, which must necessarily have ended in the 
massacre of the weaker party, when Crevecceur rushed 
forward, and exclaimed, in a voice like a trumpet,—“ My 
liege Lord of Burgundy, beware what you do ! This is your 
hall —you are the King’s vassal—do not spill the blood of 
your guest on your hearth, the blood of your Sovereign on 
the throng you have erected for him, and to which he came 
under yoitr safeguard. For the sake of your house’s honour, 
do not attempt to revenge one horrid murder by another yet 
worse ! ” 

“Out of my road, Cr£vecoeur,” answered the Duke, 
“ and let my \pngeance pass!—Out of my path !—The 
wfcath of Kings is to be dreaded like that of Heaven.” 

“Only when, like that of Heaven, it is just,” answered 
Crevecreur, firmly —“Let me pray of you, my lord, to rein 
the violence of your temper, however justly offended,—And 
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for you, my Lords of France, where resistance is unavailing, 
let me recommend you to forbear Whatever may lead towards 
bloodshed.” , 

“lie is right,” said Louis, whose coolness forsook'him 
not in that dreadful moment, and who easily foresaw*, that if 
a brawl should commence, more violence would be dared 4 
and done in the heat of blood, than was likely to be 
attempted il peace were preserved.—“ My cousin Orleans— 
kind Illinois-and you, my trusty £>awford—bring not on 
ruin and bloodshed by taking offence too hastily. Our cousin 
the Duke is chafed at the tidings of the dearth of a near and 
loving blend, the venerable Bishop of Liege, whose slaughter 
we lament as he doi$. Ancient, afid, unhappily, recent 
subjects of jealousy, lead him to suspect us of having abetted 
a crime which our bosom abhors. Should out host murder 
us on this spot--us, his King and his kinsman, under a 
false impression of our being accessory to this unhappy. 
accident, our fate will be little lightened, but, on the con¬ 
trary, greatly aggravated, by your stirring.—Therefore, stand 
back, Crawford- Were it my last word, I speak as a King 
to his officer, and demand obedience—Stand back, and, if 
it is required, yield up your sword. 1 command you to do 
so, and your oath obliges you to obey.” 

“True, true, my lord,” said Crawford, stepping back, 
and returning to the sheath the blade he bad half drawn— 
“It may be all very true; but, by my honour, if I were at 
the head of threescore and ten of my brave fellows, instead 
of being loaded with more than the like number of years, 

I would try whether I could have some reason out of these 
fine gallants, with their golden chains and looped-up bonnets, 
with braw-warld dyes and devices on them.” 

' The Duke stood with his eyes fixed on the ground for 
a considerable space, and then said, with bitter irony, 

14 Crdvecccur, you say well; and it concerns our honour, 
that our obligations to this great King, our honoured and 
loving guest, be not so hastily adjusted, rs in our hasty : 
anger we had at first proposed. We will so act, that £fil 
Kurope shall acknowledge the justice of our proceedings.— 
Gentlemen of France, you must render up your arms to my 
officers! Your master has broken the truce, and has no 
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title to take farther benefit of it. In compassion, however, 
to your sentiments of honour, and in respect to the rank 
which he hath disgraced, and the race from which he hath 
degenerated, we ask not our cousin Louis’s sword.” 

“ Nvt one <?f us,” said’ Illinois, “ will resign our weapon, 
or quit^his hall, unless we are assured of at least our King’s 
safety, in life and limb.” 

“ Nor will a m m of the Scottish Guard,” exclaimed 
Crawford, “lay down his arms, save at the command of the 
King of France, or his Vb'gh Constable.” 

“Brave Dubois,” said; Louis, “and you, my trusty 
Crawford, your zeal will do' t me injury instead of benefit.--- 
I trust,* he added wii4i digrtity, “in ^ny rightful cause, more 
Hhan in a vain resistance, which work! but cost the lives of 
my best and* bravest.—Give up your swords—the noble 
Burgundians, who accept such honourable pledges, will be 
more able than you are to protect both you and me. —Give 
up your swords—It is I vjio Command you.” 

It was thus that, in tliis\ dreadful emergency, Louis 
showed the promptitude of decision, and clearness of judg¬ 
ment, which alone could have saved his life. lie was aware, 
that until actual blows were exchanged, he should have the 
assistance of most of the nobles present to moderate the 
fury of their Prince; but that were a melee once commenced, 
he himself and his few adherents must be instantly 
murdered. At the same time, his worst enemies confessed, 
that his demeanour had in it nothing either of meanness, or 
cowardice. He shunned to aggravate into frenzy the wrath 
of the Duke; but he neither deprecated nor seemed to fear 
it, and continued to look on him with the calm and fixed 
attention with which a brave man eyes the menacing gestures 
of a lumftic, whilst conscious that his own steadiness and 
composure operate as an insensible and powerful check on 
the rage even of insanity. 

Crawford, at the King’s command, threw his sword to 
Crfevecoeur, saying, “ Take it! and the devil give you joy of 
—It is no dishonour to the rightful owner who yields it, 
for we have had no fair play.” 

“Hold, gentlemen,” said the-Duke, in a ^roken voice, 
as one whom passion had almost deprived of utterance, 
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“retain your swords ; it is sufficient you promise not to use 
them.—And you, Louis of Valois,^must regard yourself as 
tny prisoner, until you arc cleared o!f having abetted sacrilege 
and murder. Have him to the Castle—Haye him ^to 'Earl 
Herbert’s 'rower. Lot him have six gentlemen of nis train 
to attend him, such as he shall choose.—My I^ord of 1 
Crawford, your guard must leave the Castle, and shall be 
honourably quartered elsewhere. Up with every drawbridge, 
and down with every portcullis — L^t the gates of the town 
be trebly guarded—Draw the floating-bridge to the right- 
hand side of the river—bring round the Cfcistle my band of 
black Walloons 1 , and treble the sentinels on every post!— 
You, D’llyinberrourt, ( look that patrcSls of horse and foot 
make the round of the town 1 every half-hour during the 
night, and every hour dming the next day,—if indeed such 
ward shall he necessary after daybreak, for it is like we may 
he sudden in this matter.—Look to the person of Louis, as 
you love your life ! ” ! o 

He starlt'd from the table, in fierce and moody haste, 
darted a glance of mortal enmity at the King, and rushed 
out of the apartment. 

“Sirs,” said the King, looking with dignity around him, 
“grief for the death of his ally hath made your Prince 
frantic. I trust you know better your duty, as knights and 
noblemen, than to abet him in his treasonable Violence 
against the person of his liege Lord.” 

At this moment was heard in the streets the sound of 
drums beating, and horns blowing, to call out the soldiery 
in every direction. 

“ We are,” said Crevecoeur, who acted as the Marshal of 
the Duke’s household, “subjects of Burgundy, and must do 
our duty as such. Our hopes and prayers, and our efforts, 
will not be wanting to bring about peace and union between 
your Majesty and our liege Lord. Meantime, we must obey 
bis commands. These other lords and knights will be 
proud to contribute to the convenience of the illustrious 

° V. 

1 The Walloons are the natives of the south of the Netherlands, 
descended from the Iielgae. They were famous as mercenaries in the 
Thirty Year 1 War. The epithet “ Black " may refer to the dark hair of 
the guanK 01 theii dark unifoim. 
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Duke of Orleans, of the mfe Dunois, and the stout Lord 
Crawford 1 myself mus 4 S- your Majesty’s chamberlain, 
aryi bring you to your apaiwfcnts in other guise than would 
be my desire, rememberingljlp hospitality of Plcssis. You 
have omy to efioose youiSitendants, whom the Duke’s 
commarftls limit to six.” S 

“Then,” said the King, jlpking around him, and think¬ 
ing for a moment,--“I defjp§ the attendance of Oliver le 
Dain, of a private of my Lifeguard, called Balafre, who may 
be unarmed if you will—-of'^Tristan l’Hermite, with two of 
his people—and«*my right fcyal and trusty philosopher, 
Martius Galeotti.” 

“Yofir Majesty’s wMl shall bjb complied with in all points,” 
said the Count de CrevecceurC “Galeotti,” he added, after 
a moment^ enquiry, “is, I ui\$erstand, at present supping 
in some buxom company, but lie shall instantly be sent for; 
the others will obey your Majesty’s command upon the 
instant.” • “ 

“Forward, then, to the new abode, which the hospitality 
of our cousin provides for us,” said the King. “We know 
it is strong, and have only to hope it may be in a corre¬ 
sponding degree safe.” 

“ Heard you the choice which King Louis has made of 
his attendants?* said Le Glorieux to Count Crevecoeur 
apart, aS they followed Louis from the Hall. 

“Surely, my merry gossip,” replied the Count.—“What 
hast thou to object to them ? ” 

“Nothing, nothing—only they are a rare election!—A 
panderly barber—a Scottish hired cut-throat —a chief hang¬ 
man and his two assistants, and a thieving charlatan.—I 
will along # with you, Crevecceur, and take a lesson in the 
degrees of roguery, from observing your skill in marshalling 
them. The devil himself could scarce have summoned such 
a synod, or have been a better president amongst them.” 

Accordingly, the all-licensed jester, seizing the Count’s 
arm familiarly, began to march along with him, while, under 
a|fctrong guard/yet forgetting no semblance of respect, he 
conducted the King towards his new apartment 1 . 

1 See Author’s notes at end of text:—Note XIII. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

* 

UNCERTAINTY. * 

1 iictf happy low, lie down; 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a ciown. 

Henry IVf—I\irt Second. 

Forty men-at-arms, carrying alternately naked swords 
and blazing torches, served as the escort, or rather the guard, 
of King Louis, from the town-hall of Peronne to the Castle; . 
and as he entered within its /darksome and gloomy strength, 
it seemed as if a voice screamed in his ear that warning 
which the Florentine 1 has inscribed over the portal of the 
infernal regions, “ Leave all hope behind! ” 

At that moment, perhaps, some feeling of remorse might 
have crossed the King’s mind, had he thought* on the 
hundreds, nay thousands, whom, without cause, or on light 
suspicion, he had committed to the abysses of his dungeons, 
deprived of all hope of liberty, and loathing even the life to 
which they clung by animal instinct. 

The broad glare of the torches outfacing the pale moon, 
which was more obscured on this than on the forjner night, 
and the red smoky light which they dispersed afound the 
ancient buildings, gave a darker shade to that huge donjon, 
called the Earl Herbert’s Tower. It was the same that. 
Louis had viewed with misgiving presentiment on the pre¬ 
ceding evening, and of which he was now doomed to 

* * \ - 

1 Dante, who imagined over the portal an inscription, the last line 

of which was, “All hope abandon, ye who enter here.”— Inferno , ill. 
aJ init. '> 
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become an inhabitant, under, the terror of what violence 
soever the.wrathful tempA of his overgrown vassal might 
tqjppt him to exercise m those secret recesses of despotism. 

T# aggravate the King’s painful feelings, he saw, as he 
crossed file court-yard, several bodies, over each of which 
►had beeA hastily flung a military cloak. He was not long 
of'discerning that they were corpses of slain archers of the 
Scottish Guard, who having disputed, as the Count* Creve- 
qceur informed him, the command given them to quit the 
post near the King’s apartments, a brawl had ensued 
between them ami the Duke’s Walloon body-guards, and 
before it could be composed by the officeis on cither side,. 
^Several lives had been fbst. # 

“ My trusty Scots!” said the King, as he looked upon this 
melancholy spectacle; “had they brought only man to man, 
all Flanders, ay, and Burgundy to boot, had not furnished 
champions to mate you.” * 

“ Yes, an it please yemr Majesty,” said Balafre, who 
tended close behind the King, “Maistery mows the 
>w l —few men can fight more than two at once. I 
never care to meet three, unless it be in the way of 
[special duty, when one must not stand to count heads.” 
v . “Art thou there, old acquaintance?” said the King, 
looking behind him; “then I have one true subject with 
me yet.”* - 



“ And a faithful minister, whether in your councils, or in 
his offices about your royal person,” whispered Oliver le 
Dain. 

“We are all faithful,” said Tristan l’Hermitcv gruffly; 
“for should they put to death your Majesty, there is no dne 
of us whom they would suffer to survive you, even if we 
•would.” * 

. “ Now, that is what I call good corporal bail 8 for fidelity,” 
^id Le Glorieux, who, as already mentioned, with the rest¬ 
lessness proper to an infirm brain, had thrust himself into 
*their company. m 

; .SIMeanwhile, the Seneschal, hastily summoned, was turn- 


’ " 1 This Scotch proverb means here that superiority in numbers carries 
thp day. Scott uses jt in The Heart 0/Midlothian, Chaff. XLIV* 

► They guarantee their fidelity by pledging not moueydiut life, 

M. Q. D. 
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mg with iaboiiou$ efbft the r ^ ^ w- . 

the reluctant "gate or the huge Gothic Keep^tfm 
fain tp called) the assistance of one ot Cr£?ec^ t . 
dapt<% ’tyhen they had succeeded, six men eht&^d W 
torches, and showed the way through a nanow anq wfhom 
passage, comm inded at different points by shot-h&Ies $rot 
■vaults and casements constructed behind, and m the 
hess of the massive walls At the end of this passage 
a stair of corresponding rudeness^consisting ot huge blc 
of stone, roughly dressed with the hammer, and of uruh 
height Having mounted this ascent, a st^ng iron ctenc! 
door admitted them to what had been the gicat halt of: 
donjdn, lighted but ^eiy faintly ev£n dunng the* 1 gaytl 
(foi the apertures, diminished in appearance by the excO§Jf! 
thickness of the walls, resembled slits rathe*than windows 
and now, but for the bli/c of the torches, almost peri 
dark or three bats, and other buds of evil presal 

loused by the unusual glare, flew against the hghts^aL* 
tlueatcried to extinguish them, while the beneschal fotlMlj 
apologised to the King, that the Stak hall had not been 
m older, such was the huiry of the notice sent to him* \ 
addings tliat, in truth, the apartment had not been in ^ 
for twenty years, and larely before that time, so far i 
ever he had heard, since the Umc of King Chailes ft 
Simply * * • 

u King Charles the Simple«” echoed Louis, “ I kneu 
the history of the Tower now,—He was here murdered b) 
hi$ 4*each$$us vassal, Herbert, EJarl of Vermandois^l 
sayQUr%mais I knew there was something concernii. 
tWCastle, of Peronne^ which dwelt on my mmd, though; 
Could not recall the circumstance.—Ate??, then, nay pr< ‘ 
cessot wsta -slain ?” * 

/‘Not heie, not exactly here, and please your Mays 
sail) the ojd *$eneschal, stepping with the eager haste 
cicerone, who shows the curiosities of such a place— 1 
fm side-chamber a little onward, whichoj 
from your Maldsi/s bedchamber.” „ w * 

<&€ 'a wicket at the upper end hf 

which, tod g&h bedchamber, small, ns is usual tpv 
Wv#* foJLthat reason, mhet 
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which nad beep long, unused, ah@ a . j^w 
$^\m^iot those gentlemen who were $a' p^s the j&lglw. 
l^fe^ber, as was then usual. ‘ \ \ 

_^'dw/will get beds in the hall for the rest of ^our 
said the garrulous old man ; “ but ,we ha<f 
J^ef notice, if it plec^e your ^jesty—Arfeif it please,, 
"^fajesty, to look upou. this-little wicket behind the 
|t opens into the little old cabinet in the thicknes^ of 
^.^-.^iLwhere Charles was slain; and, there is a ,j|epeV 
Sage* from below, wfiich admitted the men who-wet^^d 
„with him. And your Majesty, whose eyesight j^hppe 
Jitter than nfme, may see the blood still on the oatefloojr,! 
Ugh the thing was done five hundred years ago*/*..,,//!\ ' 
^jjjprfUi he thus spoke, he kept .fumbling to^. dpSjh-the 
'%j|n of which he spok<$ until the King said,- ( f%bear, 
^ht^n ^forbear but a little, while, when thou mayst h^e 
e^er tale to tell, and fresher blood to show.—My Ldfcd 
pSNivecoeur, what say you ? ” : £ 

can but answer. Sire,' that these two interiotfiipaW 
|pts are as much at your Majesty’s disposal as thpse .in- 
^pr own Castle at Plessis, and that Cr^vecoeur, af natho- 
&Y$r blackened by treachery or assassination, ha$ .|hd guanl 
“’jjheHexferior defences of it” , 

' the private passage into that closet, ;of ^hi!eh 
|fcan speaks?” This King Louis 
:ipus tone, hplding Cr^vecceur’s arm fast witht^ne^5S|^: 
jii^oihting to the wicket door, with the o£her* ; 7 
pjfrP must be some dream of Mornay’s,” said 
^jRjpe old and absurd tradition of the plac| j— 
r^amine.” \ , v, : , t . ; 

W?W about to open the closet dopr^.^liiMiife^ 
Crdvecceur, nor-Your 
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“My Lord and Sire,” Said the Count, “how the*Duke 
of Burgundy must resent this horfible cruelty on the person 
of his near relative* and ally, is for your Majesty to judge; 
and what right he may have to consider it as instigated tjy 
your Majesty’s emissaries, you only can *know. *But,n^, 
master is noble in his disposition, and made ifccapable,* 
even by the very strength of his passions, of any undefhand 
practices. Whatever he does, will be done in the faced!' 
day, and of the two nations. And I can but add^ that it; 
will be the wish of every counselfor around him—excepting 
perhaps one—that he should behave ir* this matter with/ 
mildness and generosity, as well as justice.” 

“Ah! Crevecceuj,” said Louis,*taking his h&nd aS if 
affected by some painful recollections, “how happy is the. 
Prince who has counsellors near him, who*can guard hini 
against the effects of his own angry passions ! Their names' 
will be read in golden letters, when the history of his reigns 
is perused.—Noble Crevecoeur, 4 iad it been my lot to have? 
such as thou art about my person !” ; 

* “ It had in that case been your Majesty’s study to havel 
got rid of them as fast as you could,” said Le Glorieux. £* 
“Aha! Sir Wisdom, art thou there?” said Louis, turning 
round, and instantly changing the pathetic tone in which he., 
had addressed Crevecoeur, and adopting with facility one, 
which had a turn of gaiety in it—“Hast thou followed us ; 
hither?”,. »■ 

“Ay, sir,” answered Le Glorieux, “Wisdom must follow, 
in motley, where Folly leads the way in purple.” " . 

“How shall I construe that, Sir Solomon,” answered. 
Louis—“Wouldst thou change conditions with me?” 

“Not I, by my halidome,” quoth Le Glorieux, “if ypl» 
would give me fifty crowns to boot.” • ' 

“Why, wherefore so?—Methinks I could be well enou^; 
contented, as princes go, to have thee for my king.” 

* “ Ay, Sire,” replied Le Glorieux; “ but the question IS*; 
whether, judging of your Majesty’s wi^ from its having* 
lodged you here, I should not have cause to be ashamed 
of having so^dull a fool.” •' 

“ Peace, sirrah! 9 said the Count of Crevecoeur ;/“ ypyf] 
tongue run^toofast.” 
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“Let it take its course.” said the King; “I know of no 
such fair subject of raillery, as the follies of those who 
shputd' know better.- -Here, my sagacious^ friend, take this 
purse? oft gold, apd with it the advice, never to be so great a 
feol as tb deem yourself wiser than other people. Prithee, 
•da me &b much favour as to enquire after my astrologer, 
Martius GaleoUi, and send him hither to me presently.” 

“I will, without fail, my Idege,” answered the jester; 
“and I wot well I shall £nd him at Jan Dopplethur's; for 
philosophers, as well as fools, know where the best wine is 
sold.” • 

“ Let^ me pray for free entrance for this learned person 
■ through your guards, Seignior dc Ciev'cccur,” said Louis. 

“ For his entrance, unquestionably,” answered the Count; 
“but it.giicv^ me to add, that my instructions do not 
aphorize me to permit any one to quit your Majesty's 
Apartments.—I wish your Majesty a good night,” he sub¬ 
joined, “ and will presently make such arrangements in the 
outer hall, as may put the gehtlemen who are to inhabit it, 
^roore at their ease.” 

“ r ^*“Give yourself no trouble for them, Sir Count,” replied 
"the King, “they are men accustomed to set hardships at 
•defiance; and, to speak truth, excepting that I wish to sec 
„Galeotti, I would desire as little further communication 
’'from without this night as may be consistent with your 
K instructions.” 

“These are, to leave your Majesty,” replied Cr&vecocur, 
“undisputed possession of your own apartments. Such are 
( my master’s orders.” 

“Your master, Count Crevecceur,” answered Louis, 
“ whom I may also term mine, is a right gracious master. 
^My dominions,” he added, “are somewhat shrunk in 
Compass, now that they have dwindled to an old hall 
* and a bedchamber; but they are still wide enough for all 
Jfche subjects which I can at present boast of.’* 

The Count qf Crevecceur took his leave; and shortly 
"aftir, they could hear the noise’of thfe sentinels moving to 
tneir posts, accompanied with the word of command from 
the officers, and the hasty tread of the guard* who were 

relieved. At length all became still, and the only sound 
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which filled the'air w$s the stlhggfsh ^piffcrmnQ 
Sorrtnft^ mm t glided, deep and rauady* under J 
the castl$% 

M Go into the hall, my mates,” said Louis to r biS 
<*but do r not lie down to sleep. Hold yofirselveiHn 
ness, for there is still something to be done to-fv 
that of moment.” 

Oliver and Tristan retired to the hall accordfiij 
which Lc Balafce and the Provost-Marshal’s two office,, 
remained* when the others entered«the bedchamber . 1 „ 
found that those without had thrown fagots enough^ 
the fire, to serve the purpose of light and heat at the 
tunc," and, wrapping .themselves in* then cloaks/ha 
down on the floor, in postures which variously expfc 
the disCQmposure and dejection of their 'minds., 
and Tnstan saw nothing better to be done, than to 
- their example; and, never very good friends in the 
their court-prosperity, fhey wen* both equally reluctant' 
repose ^confidence in each other upon this strange* 4 
sudden reverse of fortune.* So that the whole party sa 
silent dejection J 

’ Meanwhile, their master underwent, in the retiremei 
his secret chamber, agonies that might have atoned for |o 
of those which had been imposed by his command. ” 
pac^d the room with short and unequal steps, often s 
tdasped his hands together, and gave loose, 
short, tdaftgifation, w^ich, in public, he had found hi} 
"able to suppress so successfully. At length, pausing, 
wringing" jpisf hands, he planted himself opposite id 
wicket-dbor, which had been pointed out by old M 
as leading to the scene of the murder of one* of h. 
deceSsqrs, gradually gave voice to his feelings, 
broken^Hlpquy. 

rje&the Simple—Charles the Simple f —wji^ 

. ffleBjjto Eleventh Louis, whose blood will to* 

of thine ? Louis, the FooF 
the Infatuated—are all terms tj 

to JEsfariq tot, J»y *diocy! To think 

headedrebellion is as natur, 

^ % m ** 


ti 


Mo«« 
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fct&gr.... 
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JjS%od aftfl&penta td any ^ .. . ., 

uady, until I had tried the forte ofIdeh elhdrtatlofts 
i<$cfe§& updn a wild bull-—Fool, and double idiot tb'at 
' •But the villain Martins shall not fisfcape—^He Ji^s 
„ the bottom of this, he and the vile pr#afrthe c|£* 
|e Balue 1 . It t ever get out of this danger? t wilt tear, 
his head the Cardinal’s cap, though I pull the "$calp 
with it 1 But the ot\e)r traitor is m my handsel Anv 
tig enough«-have yqt an empire roomy enough—fdr 
^punishment of the quack-salving, word-mongering,' star^ 
" , Ife coining impifstor, who has aj once made ^prisoner 
dupe of me!—The conjunction of the constellations 
the conjunction—He must talk nonsense which would 
j r guli a thrice-sodden sheep's-head, and I mffft 
enough to think I understood him * But WO gtiaU^fee 
fently what the conjun<ition hath*really boded * 1 But first 
Jpe to my devotions.” ’ ♦ 

Above the little door, in memory perhaps aTtj^e 
h had been done* within, was a rude niche, conjoining 
cjfix cut in stone. Upon this emblem the, Ku)g jflxea* 
Oyes, as if about to kneel, but stopped short, as if;, he 
^plied to the blessed image the principles ’of worldly" 
)icy, ahd deemed it rash to approach its jjre$en£fcwithout 
mg secured the private intercession ofsornjjr supposed 
_ fount©* He therefore turned from the crucifix Ulv 
Sfehy to look upon it, and selecting' from the itttfigeS with 
Hfhich, as Often mentioned, his hat was completely 
^presentation of the Lady of Clery," knelt doWivbj^re 
ijl made Jthe following extraordinary prayfer ; In wbij$h**it* 
be observed, the grossness of his supet|tifion^djiced' 

* * ffijte? ^ Jftflfc, S 

£Lwmk$pthis promise of vengeance against Curd^F L* 

having betrayer! hun to ft urgtlttw*afyUterc 

* v « * \ i « . , JR. *vr r fvC "jA,. >4**r v 


Jut always blamed os 

‘ returned to his own kingdom, he caused but 

Jn one of the iron cages at Lochev. Thesaiispre 
Ibleddgenffity, so that a person of ordrnaqMfee*' 

»at jais full height nor he lengthwise jus * 
to Caine himself. At arty rale, ‘ 
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him, in some 'degree, to consider* the virgin of Clery as a 
different person from the Madonfca of Embrtin, a favourite 
idol, to whom*he often paid his vows. > v 

“Sweet Lady of Clery,” he reclaimed, clasping his 
hands and beating his bieast while he $poke—blessed. 
Mother of Mercy! thou who art omnipotent wilh Omni-# 
potence, have compassion with me a sinner! It is true, 
that I have something neglected thee for thy blessed sister * 
of Embrun; but I am a King, my powc r is great, my wealth 1 
boundless; and, were it otherwise, I would double the 
i*abelle on my subjects, rather than not pay my debts to you 
both Undo these iron doors—fill up these tremendous ' 
moats—lead me, as f a mother lcacfc a child, oifi of thi^ 
present and piessmg danger! If I have given thy sister 
the county of Boulogne, to be held of he# for ever, hav£ 

I no means of ‘•bowing devotion to thee also? Thou shalf^ 
have the bioad and rich province of Champagne; and 
vineyards shall pour tlleir abundance into thy convent. 
had promised the piovina to my biother Charles; but he,\ 
thou knowest, is dead 1 —poisoned by that wicked Abbd of^ 
Saint John d’Angely, whom, if I live, I will punish*— 
promised this once before, but this time I will keep my-t 
word.—If I had any knowledge of the crime, believe^** 
dearest patroness, it was because I knew no better method 
of qqleting the discontents of my kingdom. 0 , do nob t 
reckon that old debt to my account to day; but be, as thou 
hast ever been, kind, benignant, and easy to be entreated 1 
Sweetest Lady, woik with thy child, that he will pardon alt 
past sins, and one—one little deed which I must do this„ 


night—nfty, it is no sin, dearest Lady of Clery—no sin, but 
an act of Justice piivatcly administered; for the yillain is the 
greatest impostor that ever poured falsehood intt> a Piince’s 
ear, and leans besides to the filthy heresy ot the Greeks *. 4 
He is not deserving of thy protection; leave him tot irty * 
carp; and hold it as good service that I nd the world Of.* 
him, for the man is a necromancer and wizard, that is 
worthjthy thought and care—a dog, the extinction of wh^sgp 

1 Louis's onlv higher, who died in 1471. In Chap xxX. Sfeot^' 
again speaks of as d«ad in 1468, and introduces another hrothCft 

O iJK Christianity as opposed to the Roman. 
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life ought to be of as little consequence in thine eyes, as the 
treading out a spark tha;ttdrops from v a lamp, or springs from, 
a fire. Think not of this little matter, gentlest, kindest 
Lady, hut only consider how thou canst best aid me in my 
\ troubles ! and \ here bind my royal signet to thy effigy, in 
; tdken .that I will keep my word concerning the county of 
Cjhaffipagne, and that this shall be the last time I will 
trouble thee in all i’ r s of blood, knowing thou art so kind, 
So gentle, and so tender-hearted.” 

*"' After this extraordinti y contract with the object of his 
..adoration, Louifc recited, apparently with deep devotion, the 
seven penitential psalms in Latin, and several aves and 1 
prayers* especially belonging to the service of the Virgin, 
’-He then arose, satisfied that he had secured the inter- 
• cession of th* Saint to whom he had prayed, the rather, 
v as he craftily reflected, that most of the sins for which he 
‘ had requested her mediation on former occasions had been 
tor. a different character, yind that,* therefore, the I^ady of 
,‘Clery was less likely to consider him as a hardened and 
habitual shedder of blood, than the other saints whom 
be had more frequently made confidants of his crimes 
In that respect 1 . 

When he had thus cleared his conscience, or rather 
whited it over like a sepulchre, the King thrust his head 
vout at the door of the hall, and summoned Le Balafrd: into 
his apartment. “My good soldier,” he said, “thou hast 
served me long, and hast had little promotion. We are 
here in a case where I may either live or die j* but I would 
not willingly die an ungrateful man, or leave, so far as the 
saints may place it in my power, either a friend or an enemy 
?unrecompensed. Now, I have a friend to be rewarded, that 
is thyself—an enemy to be punished according to his deserts, 
and that is the base, treacherous villain, Martius Galeotti, 
‘who, by his impostures and specious falsehoods^has trained. 

■ ffie hither into the power of my mortal enemy, with as firm 
^'purpose of nry destruction, as ever butcher* had, of* slaying 
'Ue beast whicn he drove to the shambles.” . . 

- will challenge him on that quarrel>since they say he 

\'* •>'. y * 

1 See Author’s notes af enej^oftesit:—Note,XlV. 
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is a fightjng bk%, though he &ofc gome*^ 

- said iJT|&3$|v M I&bubt not but fh^ Sake of 
is so t^trch a friend t’6 men of the sword, that hmffljL 
us a fair ^field Within some reasonable space; anc| 8,, 
Majesty lfve so long, and enjoy so much freedom* ye$£' 
behold me do battle in your right, and take as jf ' 
vdbgeatiee on this philosopher as your heart could a$sm 
“I Cpmmend your bravery and your devotion-to 
service,” said the King “But this treacherous vilfai 
a stout man-at arms, and I would hot willingly risk thy; 
my brave soldier.” « 

; “| were no brave soldier, if it please your Majesty, 1 ^ 

Balafrd, “if I dared n^t face a better%nan than he. A 
thing it would be for me, who can neither lead nor w! 
to he afraid of a fat lurdane, who has dont* little else 
his life)” ^ x 

“Nevertheless,” said the King, “it is not our pie 
4 SO to put thee in ventuie, Baljfrd. This traitor c0 
hither, summoned by our command. We would have tl 
• sO soon ijis thou canst find occasion, close up with h 
and smite him under the fifth rib'-—Dost thou understand 

vrieyV- L 

“ Truly I do,” answered Le Balafre; “ but, if it ph 
your J^tajesty, this is a matter entirely out of my course^- 
practice, w j could not kill you a dog, unless it weih in hoj 
assault, p/pursuit, or upon defiance given, or such like,” 
t , , ** Why 3 ure thou dost not pretend to tenderness . 
heart?** saje^he King, “thou who hast been firs? m storr 
and sie^e, and most eager, as men tell me, on the pleasure^ 
and advantages which are gained on such occasions by * 
rough heart 2nd the bloody hand?” . 

r “ M^dbrd^ answered Le Balafr^, “ I have neither feat 
* * enpmies, sword in hand. And an assault 
i^tj^^undcr risks which raise a man’s bl< 
iinlrAndrew, it will not settle for an ho 
4 fftix licence foi plundering 
fjpifcy us fioor soldiers, who are first 
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jWy course of practice, though l will nev^r daw that 
been wide enough As for the astrologer^ if he be 
tor, let him tVn die a traitor’s death—f faill neither 
:g hor make with it, Your Majesty has your Provost* 
t^yo of his Marshal men without, *who are m<fre fit 
ting with him than a Scottish gentleman of my family 
ndmg in the seivice ” 

Ydu say well, ’ sirid the King; “ # but, at least, it belongs 
/Bfy duty to prevent interruption, and to guard the 
ecution of my most just sentence.” 

t will do so against all Peronne,” said Ijt Jfolafr&r 
|our Majesty need not doubt my fealty in that Which 
,can reconcile to my <ymscienc(!, which, for mine own 
hvepience and the service of your royal Majesty, I-can 
ch to be a pretty large one—at least, I know I Kive 
p some deeds for your Majesty, which I wouldirather 
ave eaten a handful of my own dagger than I would have 
one for any else,” 

*“Let that rest,” said the King; “and hear you—When 
&leott? is admitted* and the door shut On him^do you 
tand to your weapon, and guard the entranceOn the 
i$ide of the apartment. Let no one intrude—that is alt 
rkluire of you. Go hence, and send the ProvosLMarshat 
0 ( me.” 

Balafr£ left the apartment accordingly, add in a minute 
rwar&s* Tristan l'Hermite entered from the balk , 
is Welcome, gossip,” said the Kina; “what thinfcest thOu 
■our situation ?” 

“As of men sentenced to death/* Pi 

*$hal, “unless there come a*reprieve 
»Reprievector not, he that decoyed 
Joumer to the next 
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for us,” said the King, with a grisly and terocaous spile.. 
“ Tristan, thou hast done many fm act of brave, justice 1 — - 
finis — I should have said funis — coronat ofius\ Tfyou njust 
stand by me to the end.” * * 

“I will, my liege,” said Tristan; “I !im but*a plain■ 
fellow, but I am grateful. I will do my duty witHln tliese * 
walls, or elsewhere; and while I live, your Majesty's bfeathu, 
shall pour as potential a note of condemnation, and your;.; 
sentence be as literally executed, as when you sat on yoyrVj 
own throne. They may deal with* me the next hour for ip, 
if they will—I care not." «. „ 

“ It is even what I expected of thee, my loving gossip/; < 
said Louis; “but hasLthou good assistance?—the traitor.is V 
strong and able-bodied, and will doubtless be clamorous ior% 
aid. The Scot will do nought but keep the ftoor; and W(?lH 
that he can be brought to that, by flattery and humouring. 
Then Oliver is good for nothing but lying, flattering^# 
and suggesting danger6us counsels; and, Ventre Saint 
dien! I think is more like one day to deserve the halted? 
himself, than to use it to another. Have you men, think % 
you, and means, to make sharp and sure work ? ” *’ V> 

**I have Trois-Eschellcs and Pctit-Andr£ with me,” said;| 
he—“men so expert in their office, that out of three men # l 
they would hang up one ere his two companions were? 
aware. .. And we have all resolved to live or die \$ith your ; 
Majesty,’ knowing we shall have as short breath to draw^j 
when you are gone, as ever fell to the lot of any of our;^ 
patients.—But what is to be our present subject, an ‘i^gj 
please your Majesty? I love to be sure of my man; for, as;’ 
your Majesty is pleased sometimes to remind me, I have^ 
now and then mistaken the criminal, and strung up in hi/? 
place an honest labourer, who had given your Majesty np| 
offence” ‘ 1 

“Most true,”.said the other. “Know then, Trist&^ 
that the .condemned person is Martius Galeotti.—You§ 
start,' but;,it ipeven as I say. The villain hath tvsm&m. 
us all pther ,by false and treacherous representations^ tlliiK 

7""V t *. 

- 1 Ike coronat opus, the end crowns the work? 

Louis, playpg on the word, substitutes funis, rope, as more approp&fcey 
I Compare, T6s A ntiquary, Chap. Yi 11. 
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he might put us fnto the hands Of the Duke of Burgundy 
without defence.” I / ' r \ ' 

•'* “$ut not without vengeance 1 ” said Tristan •>”were it 
tRe J^st # act of my life, I would sting him home like an 
expiring wasp, «hould I be crushed to pieces on the next 
ipstanty' 

■: " a Ikn 6 w thy trusty spirit,” said the King, “and the 
pleasure which, il:c other good men, thou dost find in 
'the discharge of tiiy duty, since virtue, as the schoolmen 
say, is its own reward. But away, and prepare the priests, 
fpt the victim approaches.” 

«.*' ^ Would you have it done in your own presence, my 
graciout liege?” saick Tristan. 

.■ .Louis declined this offer; but*charged the Provost- 
"■Marshal to ha^e every thing ready for the punctual execution 
-of his commands the moment the astrologer left his apart¬ 
ment ; “for,” said the King, “I will see the villain once 
friiore, just to observe how he bears himself towards the 
^master whom he has led into the toils. I shall love to see 
the sense of approaching death strike the colour from that 
ruddy cheek, and dim that eye which laughed as it lied.— 
O, that there were but another with him, whose counsels 
aided his prognostications! But if I survive this—look to 
your scarlet, my Lord Cardinal 1 for Rome shall scarce 
protect you—be it spoken under favour of Saint Peter and the 
blessed Lady of Clery, who is all over mercy.—Why do you 
.tarry ? Go get your grooms ready. I expect the villain 
instantly. I pray to Heaven he take not fear and cbme 
riot!—that were indeed a baulk. Begone, Tristan—‘thou 
;yrert not wont to be so slow when business was tfo be done.” 

“On the contrary, an it like your Majesty, you were 
ever won Wo say that I was too fast, and mistook your purpose, 
and did the job on the wrong subject. Now,' please ydur 
Majesty to give me a sign, just when you part with Galeotti 
for the night, whether the business goes on or 410 , I have 
known your Majesty once or twice change your mind, and 
.tyame me for cfVer-despalch V’ 

1 Vavillas, in a history of Louis XL, observes,; tHt his ProvOst- 
^firsbjal was often so precipitate in execution as do slay another person 
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th6e I i^^f&hanp* my '^indf-*-b<it:to sdeh<^Xi*yr< 
strances, observe, if X say to the inaye at pa$igg$& 
is a Heaven above us i* then let the business gd lj 
I say;* Co in peace,* you will understand (hat my pin; 
is altered.” 

“ My bead is somewhat of the dullest out ot rows 
department,” said Tristan 1* Hermite. “ Stay, let me retoe 
—If you bid t him depart in peace, I am to have hunt 
upon?" * 

*‘lSib, no—idiot, no!" said the King; «in that ca 
let him pass free. But if I say, 1 There is a Heaven, 

^us 1 * up with him a yard or two nearA the planets he in¬ 
conversant with.” 

M wish we may have the means here,” sa(d the Prov 
“Then up with him or down with him, it matters 
whiqh,” answered the King, grimly smiling. 

“And the body,” said the Provost, “ how shall we dfepoa 
Of it?? 

“ Let me see an instant,” said the King—“the window! 
of the hall are too narrow; but that projecting oriel is wid< 
chough. We will over with him into the Somme, and pu 
a paper on his bieast, with the legend, ‘ Let the jus^ibe o 
' the ^ipg pass toll-free.’ The Duke’s officers may seize } 
fot duties if they dare.” # 

The Provost-Marshal left the apartment of Louis, an* 

; fcUnjmoheclhis two assistants to council in an embrasure! 
the great hall, where Trois-Eschelles stuck a torch agajnsjj 
the wall to <give 4hem light. They discoursed in whispers! 
little noticed by Oliver le Dain, who seemed sunk^iS 
' dejectipn/ add Le Balafr6, who was fast asleep* 

•• “.Comrades,” said the Provost to his execution 
perhaps you, have thought that our vocation was over*/* 
that, atleas^we were more likely to be the subjects of * 
Jtixan to have any moie to discharge orf 
t'courage, my mates! our gracious ml 
One noble cast of our pffice. ^bdP 
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guess how it is/ 7 said TrOi£™v 
jy^fike the old Kaisars of Rome, wpro^when 
an exflhemity, or, as we would sayy\ tqy the ladder 
jjhcm, were wont to select from their owi^hhnl&tcrs 
lice some exoer k. need„ person, who might Spate their 
1 persons fton the awkward attempts of a -$op£e or 
ter in our mystery. It was a pretty custom for 
cs; but, as a gooTl catholic, I'should make Some 
bile at laying hands on the Most Christian King/* \ v f ' 
“Kay, but, brother, you are ever too scrupulous/* 1 gaict 1 
Alfa re. “If he*issucs word ar^d warrant for 4 luspwn 
ition, I see not how we can m duty dispute it/ He 
dwelL at* Rome must obey the Pope—the Marshal’s* 
p ,mu$t do their master’s bidding, and lie the Kmg*s t ** 
/‘Hush, you knaves I ” said the Provost-Marshal, “there 
ere no puipose conceding the King’s person, Hut only 
( pf the Greek heretic pagan and Mahomedan Wi^atd, 
tins Galeotti.” 

“Galeotti!” answered Petit-Andre, “that comes ^(tiite 
tural. I never knew one of these legeidetfutrt, felldws, 
ho pass their life, as one may say, in dkncmg upon a tight 
but what they came at length to caper at tie end of 
^tcXickl” * *• 

„“My only concern is,” said Tiois-Eschelles, looking 
tyupiyaids, “that the poor creature must die without*con* 
'fssioa/* f, 

Tushl tushl” said the Provost-Marshal, in/^ply, “he 
A rank heretic and necromancer—a whole college 
Orests could not absolve him from the doom,he jms jfe*” 
Hryed. besides, if he hath a fancy that way; j thou hosf, 
Trois-Kschelles, t observe him for ghostly A * 

What is more material, I fear you dm 
Is} toy mates j for you have not here 
;es for the exercise of your protessu 
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loop at the further end of it; for*I am* of the somj&ny 
of Saint Francis, and, may wear** his cowl when l am in 
extremis 1 —thank God and the good fathers of ,Saumur.V 

“And for me," said Petit-Andre, “I have 
my budget a handy block and sheaf, or a? pulley ^ they 
call it, with a stiong screw for securing it wh^ije I Ifet, 
in case wc should travel where trees are scarce, or high- 
branched from the ground. I have found it a great cpnv 
venience.” 

“That will suit as well,” stfid the Provost-Marshal p 
“you have but to screw your pulley into yonder beam above 
the door, and pass the rope over it. I will keep the fallout 
in some conversation near the spot until you adjust thd” 
noose under his chin, e and then ”- ' ? 

“And then we run up the iope,” said Petit-Andre, “and, 
tchiek1 our Astiologcr is so far in Heaven, that he hathTiOt 
a foot on earth.” 

“But these gentlemen,” sai$ Trois-Eschelles, looking, 
towards the chimney, “do not these help, and so take a 
handsel of our vocation?” 

“Hein! no,” answered the Provost; “the barber onlyf 
contrives mischief, which he leaves other men to execute; and 4 
for the Scot, he keeps the door when the deed is a doing, 
which he hath not spirit or quickness sufficient to partake in 
more actively—every one to his trade.” < , 

With infinite dexteiity, and even a sort of professional 
delight which sweetened the sense of their own precarious 
situation, the worthy executioners of the Provost’s mandates 
adapted their rope and pulley for putting in force the*' 
sentence which had been uttered against Galeotti by the 1 
captive Monarch—seeming to rejoice that that Jast action- 
was to be one so consistent with their past life. Tristan- 
l’Hermitc sat eyeing their proceedings with a species of 
satisfaction; while Oliver paid no attention to them what¬ 
ever; and Ludovic Lesly, if, awaked by the bustle, h& 
lookup upon them at all, considered them as enaaged inL 


1 The brown robe of the Franciscans was fastened by a tope for' 
a girdle^ Those who died in the Franciscan dress were assured 'of 
heavtn. In cvlivnis-dX the point of death. See Clwp. xxtX. " 

r v *■ 



\ Uncertainty 


matters entirely unconnected Vi& bis, own Uujty, and ft>r 
Hejaras not to be regarded as respofisibl4|p on^ttxy 
Ot others 


Thejatithor has endeavoured to give to the odious TjKtan Viler* 
to|bS a Species of dogged and brutal fidelity to Louis, similar to the attach* 
tn^qt,f>fa ]JbJl-dog to his master. With all the atrocity of histfxectjible 
l^mfocter, he was i ert'mily a nun of courage, and was, in his youth, 
mat knight on the brv,< \ of luonsac, with a great number “of other 
yefafig gobies, by the iionoui giving hand of the elder Dunois, the 
^H}Jjr$t<$d hcio of Clunks the *Vth\ reign — bcoiT. 
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recrimination. 


Thy time is not yet out—the devil ihou servest 
lias not as yet det>cited thee. rUc aids 
The fiiends \\fco dnulge for him, as the blind man 
Was aided by the guide, who lent his shoulder 
O’er rough and smooth, until he leach’d-the biink 
Of the fell piecipice —then hull’d him downward. 

Old Play. 

« 

When obeying the commahd, or rather the request, of 
Louis,—for he was in circumstances in which, though a 
monarch, he could only request Le Glorieux to go in search 
of Martius Galeotti,— the jester had no trouble in executing 
his commission, betaking himself at once to the best tavern j 
in Peronne, of which he himself was rather more than an 
occasional frequenter, being a great admirer of that species 
of liquor which reduced all other men’s brains to a level 
with his own. 

He found, or rather observed, the Astrologer in the 
comer of the public drinking-room—stove, as it is called in 
Germap and Flemish, from its principal furniture—sitting in 
close colloquy with a female in a singular, and something 
like a Moorish or Asiatic garb, who, as Le 'Glorieux ap¬ 
proached Martius, rose as in the act to depart. 

44 These,” said the stranger, “are news on which you 
may rely with absolute certainty”; and with that disap¬ 
peared among the crowd of guests who sat grouped at 
different tables in the apartment. * w 

“ Cousin Philosopher,” said the jester, presenting aim- 
self, “ Heaven no sooner relieves one sentinel than it sends 
another to supply the place. One fool being gone, here' I 
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come another, to guide "you to the apartments of Louis of 
France.' * 

“And art thou the messenger?” said Martius, gazing on 
him yithb prompt apprehension, and discovering at once the 
.jester’s .quality, •though less intimated, as we have before 

# noticed,^fhan was usual, by his external appearanee. 

“Ay, sir, and like your learning,” answered Lc Glorieux; 
“when Power sen- 1 . Folly to entreat the approach of 
Wisdom, ’tis a sure sign what foot the patient halts upon.” 

“How if I refuse to tome, when summoned at So late 
an hour by sucl} a messenger?” said Galeotti. 

“ In that case we will consult your ease, and carry you,” 
said Le*( rlorieux. “ Mere are half g. score of stout Bur- 

- gundian yeomen at the door, with whom He of Crevecoeur 
has furnished ftie to that effect. For know, that my friend 
Charles of Burgundy and I have not taken away our kins¬ 
man Louis’s crown, which he was ass enough to put into Our 
power, but have only filcd^and clipf it a little ; and, though 
reduced to the size of a spangle, it is still pure gold. In 
plain terms, he is still paramount over his own people, your¬ 
self included, and Most Christian King of the old dining- 
hall in the Castle of Peronne, to which you, as his liege 

* subject, are presently obliged to repair.” 

- “ I attend you, sir,” said Martius Galcotti, and accom¬ 
panied Re Glorieux accordingly—seeing, perhaps, that no 
evasion was possible. 

“ Ay, sir,” said the Fool, as they went towards the Castle, 
“ you do well; for we treat our kinsman as men use an old 
famished lion in his cage, and thrust him now and then a 
calf to mumble, to keep his old jaws in exercise.” 

“ Do y®u mean,” said Martius, “ that the King intends 
-me bodily*injury?” 

“Nay, that you can guess better than I,” said the jester; 
“ for, though the night be cloudy, I warrant you can see the 
Stars through the mist. I know nothing of the matter, not 

only my mother always told me to go warily near an old 
faif in 4 trap, for he was never so much disposed to bite.” 

. The Astrologer asked no more questions, and Le Glo- 
Heux, according to the custom of those o’t his, class, 
continued to run on in a wild and disordered strain of 
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saicasm and folly'mingled together, until he delivered the 
philosopher t$* the guard at the castle-gate'of P&roq&e^ 
where he was passed from warder to yrarder, and 
admitted within Herbert’s Tower. 

The hints of the jester had not been lost on MarUqj£3 
Caleotti, etnd he saw something which seemed to confirm, 
them in the look and manner of Tristan, whose mode/of* 
addressing him, as he marshalled him to the King’s Jjejfejj 
clumber, was lowering, sullen, and ominous. A cl oys. 
observer of what passed on earth, as well as among 
heavenly bodies, the pulley and the lope also caught 
Astrologer’s eye; and as the latter was in a state of 
tion, he concluded t£ut some one 1 who had been bu$j^ 
adjusting it had been inlenupted in the work by his suddd^ 
arrival. All this he saw, and summoned togetfner his subtjlty^ 
evade the impending danger, resolved, should he 
that impossible, to defend himself to the last against whpU|?i 
soever should assail hum < 


Thus resolved, and with a step and look corresponding^ 
to tjie determination he had taken, Maitms presented hfrn^ 
self before Louis, alike unabashed at the miscarriage of hi! 18 
predictions, and undismayed at the Monarch’s anger, and its’ 
probable consequences. ^ 

“ Every good planet be gracious to your Majesty! ” said' 
Galeotti, with an inclination almost Oriental in manner-***-* 
“ Every evil constellation withhold their influences from my; 
royal master H* 

“M^thinks,” replied the King, “that when you lool^ 
around this apartment, when you think where it is situated, > 
and how guarded, your wisdom might consider that my 
pitxous stars had proved faithless, and that eacji evil cori^ 
junction had already done its worst. Art thou not ashamed,' 
Martius GaleQtti, to see me here, and a prisoner, when ybn 


recollect „by what assurances I was lured hither ? ” 

^ u And drt thou not ashamed, my royal Sire ? ” replied "th& 
philosopher* “thou, whose step in science was so 
thy apprehension so qflick, thy perseverance so uncpaStifM 
--art thou v not ashamed to^turn from the first &dtt!^'3C 
fortune Ukeu^Craven from the first clash of arms ? 
thou propose *to become participant of those 
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wi^cq raise men &dovc the passions, the mischances^, the 
the sorrows of life, i state only to h#attairysd bywal- 
g,the firmness of the ancient Stoic, and do&t thou shrink 
pn^ho*first pressure of adversity, and forfeit the glorious 
$ri2e for which *thou didst start as a competitor, frighterfed 
Ont of Ihc course, like a scared racer, by shadowy and 
t$real evils ? ” 

-> “Shadowy and uni cal 1 frontless as thou art 1 ” ex- 
Med the King, “is this dungeon unreal?—the weapons 
P the guards of my dct&ied enemy Burgundy, which you 
*W hear clash, at the gate, are those shadows ?-—What, 
^ftor, are real evils, if imprisonment, dethronement, and 
danger V life, are not so ? ” 

* “Ignorance—ignorance, my brother, and prejudice/' 
answered the ^age with great firmness, “ are the only real 
evils Believe me, that Kings in the plenitude of power, if 
immersed m ignorant e and prejudiee, are less free than 
t bages in a dungeon, and Ipaded wifh material chains To- 
vvafds this true happiness it is mine to guide you-*-be it 
>yours to attend to my instructions ” 

“And it is to such philosophical ficedom that your 
lessons would h ive guided me ? ” said the King, very bitterly, 
“I would you hid told me at Plessis, that the dominion 
Promised me so hbcnlly was an empire over my own 
passions?, that the success of which I was assured, "related 
to my progress in philosophy, and that I might become as 
Wise and as learned as a strolling mountebank Of Italy 1 
t might surely have attained this mental ascendency at 
a more moderate pnee than that of forfeiting the fairest 
crown in Christendom, and becoming tenant of a dungeon 
ife Peronne f Go, sir, and think not to escape condign 
Jmmshmeftt —There ts a Ifehven above us / ,r 

* u I leave you not to your fate,” replied Martius, ** lentil 
I have vindicated, even m your eyes, darkened as they are> 
that reputation, a brighter gem than the brightest in thy, 

Vn, and at yhich the world shall wond^ ag£a after all 
td£e of Capet 1 are mouldered into oblivipiifin the Charnels 
$kmt Denis," 

*** ^iagh Capet became king ip 98ft arid Ins fhe 

th^poe for ttmayT*»«f wbjr^ljpeaverwersat % Deftw 
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“Speak on,” said Louis; “thine impudence cannot 
make me change my purposes t> or my opinion—Yet as 
I may never again pass judgment as a King, I will hpt 
censure thee unheard. Speak, then—though the best thou 
canst say will be to speak the truth. Cofifess that I am 
a dupe, thou an impostor, thy pretended science f ;i dream, © 
and the planets which shine above us as little influential of - 
our destiny, as their shadows, when reflected in the ( river, 
are capable of altering its course.” 

“And how know’st thou,” Answered the Astrologer, 
boldly, “the secret influence of yonder,- blessed lights? ' 
Speak’st thou of their inability to influence waters, when , 
yet thou know’st that even the wealCest, the moon herself, 

—weakest because nearest to this wretched earth of ours,— ' 
holds under her domination, not such poor streams as the 
Somme, but the tides of the mighty ocean itself, which ebb 
and increase as her disk waxes and wanes, and watch her 
influence as a slave whits the pod of a Sultana? And 
now, Louis of Valois, answer my parable in turn—Confess, art 
thou not like the foolish passenger, who becomes wroth. 
with his pilot because he cannot bring the vessel into 
harbour without experiencing occasionally the adverse force 
of winds and currents? I could indeed point to thee the, 
probable issue of thine enterprise as prosperous, but it was 
in the power of Heaven alone to conduct thee'thither; 
and if the path be rough and dangerous, was it in my 
power to smooth or render it more safe? Where is thy , 
wisdom of yesterday, which taught thee so truly to discern 
that the ways of destiny are often ruled to our advantage, 
though in opposition to our wishes?” 

“You remind me—you remind me,” said«the King, 
hastily, “of one specific falsehood. You foretold, yonder 
Scot should accomplish his enterprise fortunately for my 
interest and honour; and thou knowest it has so terminated, 
that no more mortal injury could I have received, than 
from the impression which the issue of tljat affair is like-^ 
to make on the excited brain of the Mad Bull of Burgun<%. * 
This is a ..direct falsehood—Thou canst plead no evasion' 
here—canst refer to no remote favourable turn of the tide, 
for which, 1'kc an idiot sitting on the bank until the river 
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shall pass away, thou wouldst have me wait contentedly.— 
Here thy cralt deceived*thee—Thou wert weak enough 
to, make a specific prediction, which has proved directly 
false. • • * 

“ Which will* prove most firm and true,” answered the 
•Astrology, boldly. “I would desire no greater triumph 
of art over ignorance, than that prediction and its accom¬ 
plishment will affoivl I told thee he would be faithful in 
any honourable commission—Hath he not been so?— 
I told thee he would bt scrupulous in aiding any evil 
enterprise—Hatl^ he not proved so? If you doubt it, 
go ask the bohemian, Hayraddin Maugrabin.” 

The*King here coloured deeply with shame and anger. 

“I told thee,” continued the Astrologer, “that the 
'conjunction o£ planets under which he set forth, augured 
danger to the person—and hath not his path been beset 
by danger?—I told thee that it augured an advantage to 
the sender—and of that tfiou wilt soon have the benefit.” 

“Soon have the benefit!” exclaimed the King; “Have 
I not the result already, in disgrace and imprisonment?” 

“No,” answered the Astrologer, “the End is not as 
. yet— thine own tongue shall ere long confess the benefit 
which thou hast received, from the manner in which the 
messenger bore himself in discharging thy commission.” 

“'['his is too—too insolent,” said the King, “at once 
to deceive and to insult—But hence!—think not my 
wrongs shall be .unavenged.— There is a Heaven above us f” 

Galeotti turned to depart. “ Yet stop,” said Louis,— 
“thou bcarest thine imposture bravely out—Let me hear 
, your answer to one question, and think ere you speak.— 
Can thy pretended skill ascertain the hour of thine own 
death ? ” 

“ Only by referring to the fate of another,” said Galeotti. 

“ I understand not thine answer,” said Louis. 

“Know then, O King,” said Martius, “that this only 
I can tell with # certuinty concerning mine own death, that 
ijfshall take place exactly twenty-tour hours before that of 
your Majesty 1 .” 

1 See Author’s notes at end oi text:—Note XV. 
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“Ha! say’st thou?” said Louis, his‘countenance again 

altering..“ Hold—hold -go not— wait one moment.—Saidst 

thou, my death should follow thine so closely?” #1 

“Within the sjiacc of twenty-four hours,” * repeated 
Gak-otli, inmly, “if there be one sparkle of true divination 
in those bright and mysterious intelligences, whijgh s'peak,V 
each on their couises, though without a tongue.— X wish , 
your Majesty good rest.” 

“Hold -hold—go not,” said the King, taking him by - 
the arm, and leading him from the door. “Martius ' 
(..drolii, 1 have hern a kind master tp thee—enriched'' 
thee made thee my hieiul—my companion—the instructor/ 
of my studies. -- lie open with me, k entreat you.—Is there 
aught in this ail ol fours in very deed?—Shull this Scot’s * 
mission he, in laet, piopitious to me?—And* is the measure * 
of our lues so uiy •■■very neatly matched? Confess, my 
good Martius, you speak alter the trick of your trade— 
Confess, 1 pia\ you, and you ^shall have no displeasure, 
at my hand. 1 am m years —a prisoner—likely to be 
ckpmed of a kingdom -to one in my condition truth is. 
worth kingdoms, and it is from thee, dearest Martius, that; 
l must look for this inestimable jewel.” 

“And 1 have laid it before your Majesty,” said Galeotti, 
“at the lisk that, in brutal passion, you might turn upon me 
and rend me.” 4 

“Who, 1, Galeotti?” replied Louis mildly; “Alas! 
thau mistakest mo!- Am I not captive,— : and should not, 
1 he patient, especially since my anger can only show my 
impotence? -Tell me then in sineeiity—Have you fooled 
me? — Oi is your science true, and do you truly report it?” 

“ Your Majesty will forgive me if I reply to.,you,” said 
Martius Galeotti, “that time only—lime and the‘event, will 
convince incredulity. It suits ill the place of confidence' 
which I have held at the council-table of the renowned, 
conqueror, Matthias Corvinus of Hungary—nay, in the 
cabinet of the Emperor himself—to reiterate assurances 
of that which I have advanced as true, ‘if you will npE 
believe me, I Can but refer to the course of events. A day,/ 
or two days’ patience, will prove or disprove what I have! 
avured concerting the young vScot; and I will be contented 
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to* die on the wheel, and have my limbs broken joint by 
joint, if your Majesty have not advantage, and that in a 
most important degree, from the dauntless conduct of that 
Questinr Durward. lint if I were to die under such tortures, 
it.would be wcfl your Majesty should seek a ghostly father; 
for, fror% the moment my last gioan is drawn, only twenty- 
four hours will remain to you for confession and penitence." 
, Louis continued to keep hold of (ialeolti’s robe as he 
led him towards the door, and pronounced as he opened it, 
in a loud voice, “To-mofto we’ll talk moie of this. Go in 
peace, my learned father — Go in peace- -Go in peace I” 

He repeated these words three times ; and, still afraid 
that the Piovost-Maiflhal might mistake his purpose, he led 
the Astrologer into the hall, holding fast his robe, as if 
afraid Lhut hcfshonld be torn from him, and put to death 
before his eyes. He did not unloose bis giasp until he had 
not only repealed again and again the giacious phrase, “Go 
in peace,” but even mad*: a privafe signal to the Provost- 
Marshal, to enjoin a suspension of all proceedings against 
the person of the Astrologer. 

Thus did the possession of some secret information, 
joined to audacious courage and readiness of wit, save 
Galeotti from the most imminent danger; and thus was 
. X>ouis, the most sagacious, as well as the most vindictive, 
amongsf the monarchs of the period, cheated of his revenge 
by the influence of superstition upon a selfish temper, and 
a mind to whiesh, from the consciousness of many crimes, 
the fear of death was peculiarly terrible. 

He fell, however, considerable mortification at being 
obliged to relinquish bis purposed vengeance; and the 
disappointment seemed to be shared by his satellites, to 
whom the execution was to have been committed. Le 
Balafre alone', perfectly indifferent on the subject, so soon 
1 as the countermanding signal was given, left the door at 
vHnch he had posted himself, and in a few' minutes was 
fast asleep. • - ^ ■ 

i The Provost Marshal, as the group reclined themselves 
to repose in the hall after the King retired t&vjus bed¬ 
chamber, continued to eye the goodly form of \h£ Sftrologer, 
with the look of the mastiff watching a joint of Drat'which 
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tin.- rook had retrieved from his jaws, while his attendants 
communicated to each other in brief sentences their 
( haiaotenstic sentinu nts. , 

“The poor blinded necromancer/’ whispered Trois- 
Issclu Hi s, with an air of spuitual unction andVommiseiation, 
to Ins comrade, I’etit Andre, “hath lost the fairesj«' chance < 
of expiating some of his \ile sorceries, by dying through 
mi ans ol the eord ol the bit -.sod Saint hYancis ’ and I had 
pmpo'.o, indei d, to leave the comfoitable noose around his 
net k, In scare the loul fiend from his unhappy carcass.” 

“And 1,” said 1 Vtit-Andrc, “have nvssed the rarest 
op|)oi lutuly cf knowing how far a weight of sou ntcon stone 
will slietih .i Ihieopjied rord! It* w'ould have * been a 
glorious experiment in our line,-** and the jolly old boy 
would h;i\e (li« 1 1 so ta^ilv!” * 

j 

While this whispered dialogue was going forward, 
Mai tins, who had taken the opposite side of the huge 
stone Inc place, round which the whole group was assembled, 
rt gurded tla m adomce, and with a look of suspicion. He 
•list put his hand into his vest, and satisfied himself that 
the handle ol a vei\ sharp double-edgi d poniaid, which he 
alwa\s <anhd about him, was disposed romeuii ntly for h's 
giasp; lor, as we ha\c aheudy noticed, lie was. though nosv 
somewhat unwieldy, a poweilul, athletic man, and prompt 
and active at the use' of his weapon Satisfied that this 
trusty instillment was in readiness, he next took Ironi his 
ho-mm a scroll ol parchment, inscribed with (.’reek characters, 
and marked with cabalistic signs, diew together the wood 
in the fnc-plaee, and made a bla/e by which he could 
distinguish the features and attitude ol all who sat or lay 
around—the heav) and deep slumbeis ot the Scottish soldier, 
who lay motionless, wuih his rough countenance as im¬ 
movable as if it were cast in bron/e- the pale and anxious 
face of Oliver, who at one time assumed the appearance 
of slumber, and again opened his e\es and raised his head 
hastily, as if stung by some internal throe, «or .wakened by 
some distant sound - the discontented, sax age, bulUfyg 
a^pid ut tlm I'rovust, who looked 

“ liustiate of his w ill, 

Xut naif sutuctsl, and giecdy >ct lo kill 
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while the background was filled up hy tin 1 ghastly hypo 
critical countenance of '^'rois-hschelles, whose eyes weie 
cast up towards I leavi n, as if he, was internally saying his 
devotion*; and the grim drollery of Petit Andre, who 
amused Jiiinself*with mimicking the gestures and wiy faces 
# of his comrade Indore lie betook himself to sleep. 

Amidst these vulgai and ignoble countenances, nothing 
could show' to great *r advantage than the 1 stately form, 
handsome mien, and eommanding features of the Astrologer, 
who might have passed l*)r one of the ancient magi, im¬ 
prisoned in a (ley of robbers, and about to invoke a spirit 
to accomplish Ins liberation. And, indeed, had he been 
distinguished hy noticing else than the beauty ol the 
giaceful and Rowing beard which *deseciidc(l over the 
mysterious rolWw’lnch hi: held in lus hand, one might have 
been pardoned Coi regi citing that so noble an appendage 
had been bestowed on one, who put both talents, learning, 
and the advantages of eloquence, and a majestic poison, to 
the mean pm poses of a cheat and an impostor. 

Thus passed the night in ('o’unt Herheit’s Tower, in 
the Castle of I’eronne. When the first light of dawn 
penetrated the ancient C.othie chamber, the King summoned 
Oliver to his presence, who found the Monarch sitting in 
his nightgown, and was astonished tit Lhc alteration which 
one niglrt of mmtal anxiety had made in his looks. lie 
would have expressed some anxiety on the subject, but tlu: 
King silenced lprn by entciing into a statement of the 
various modes by which he had previously endeavoured 
to form friends at the Court of Burgundy, and which Oliver 
was charged to prosecute so soon as he should he permitted 
to stir abroad. And novel was that wily minister more 
struck witlT tlie clearness of the King’s intellect, and his 
intimate knowledge of all the springs which influence 
human ac lions, than he was (hiring that memorable con¬ 
sultation. 

About two Ilnurs aftenvards, Oliver accordingly obtained 
permission from the Count of Crevecouir to go out and 
execute the commissions which his master had intrusted 
him with; and Louis, sending for the Astrologer, in whom 
he seemed to have renewed lus faith, held with him, in like 
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manner, a long consultation, the issue of which appeared to 
give him' more spirits and confidence than he had at first 
exhibited ■ so that lie dressed himself, and received the 
morning compliments of (aevecoeur with a calamus,. gt 
wliich the I’uigundian Loid could not help wondering, th^f 
lather that he had already heard that the Duke h^d passed* 
several hours in a state of mind which seemed to render the • 
King’s safet) vei) precarious. 
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Our counsels waver like the un^<\uly b;uh, 
lhat rv.els amid the stnie oi mecling cuuciiU. 

• Old Play. 

If the night passed by Louis was carefully anxiousand 
' agitated, that spent by th^ Duke of burgundy, who had at 
po time the same mastery over his passions, and, indeed, 
who permitted them almost a free and uncontrolled dominion 
over his actions, was still more disturbed. 

According to the custom of the period, two of his 
principal and most favoured counsellors, D’Hymbercourt 
and Des Comines, shared his bedchambeV, couches being 
prepared for them near the bed of the prince. Their 
attendance was never more necessary than upon this night, 
when, di\tracte(l by sorrow, by passion, by the desire of 
revenge, and by the sense of honour, which forbade him to 
exercise it upon Louis in his present condition, the Duke’s 
mind resembled a volcano in eruption, which throws forth 
all the different contents of the mountain, mingled and 
molten info one burning mass. 

He refused to throw off his clothes, or to make any 
preparation for sleep; but spent the night in a succession 
of the most violent bursts of passion, in some paroxysms 
<he talked incessantly to his attendants so thick and so 
rapidly, that they were really afraid his senses would give 
wiry; choosing for his theme, the merits and the kindness 
of heart of the murdered Bishop of Liege, andi^ecalling all 
the instances of mutual kindness, affection, and confidence, 
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A'hirli had passed between them, until he had woiked 
himself into su< h a transport of piiel, that he threw himself 
upon his lace in the bed, and scanned ready to choke wtfh 
the &ohs and tears which he endeavoured to stifle. «Then 
slur I mg limn the i-ouch, he gave vent at fuice to •another 
and more; humus mood, and travelsed the loonjr hastily, 
uttming incoherent tlneats, and still more incoherent oaths 
til vengeance, while, stamping with his toot, according to 
Iu.> eustmnan action, he invoked Saint (leorge, Saint Andrew, 
and whomsoever eKc he he ld nrtist holy, to bear witness, 
that he* would take hloody vengeance on De la Marck, on 
the people ol Luge, and on him who was the author of the 
whoit . Tin -.e last thieal^, attend ntnc obseurely than the 
otlieis, obvmudy eoneerned the person ol the King; and at 
one time tin I >t)ki' espis s^eil his deieiminafion to send for 
the Duke (>! Normandy, the biolhet ol the* King, and with 
whom Korns was on the worst terms, in order to compel the 
captive monarch to sufiuidct egher the Clown itself, or 
smne of Us most valuable lights and appanages. 

Another day and night passed in the same stonny and 
lit ful d< lihei. llions, or lather rapid transitions ol passion; 
Idi the Duke nandy .lie or drank, newer changed Ins dre.s, 
and, altogether, demeaned himsell like one in whom rage 
might terminate in ultet insanity. By degrees he became 
more composed, and began to hold, from time 'to tune, 
consultations with his ministers, in which much was pro¬ 
posed, lull nothing lesolved on. Coniines.assures us, that 
at one time a cornier was mounted m readiness to depart 
for the purpose ol summoning the Duke of Normandy; 
and in that event, tlu prison ol the french monarch would 
probably have been found, as in similar eases, u \brief road 
to his grave. 

At other times, when Charles had exhausted his fury, 
he sat with his features fixed in stern and rigid immobility, 
like one who broods over some de^pciate deed to which 
lie is as vet unable to work up his resolution. And 
unquestionably it would have needed little more than an 
insidious hint from any of the counsellors who attended his 
person, to have* pushed the Duke to some very desperate 
.'Dion. Itui the nobles of Burgundy, from the sacred 
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character attached lo the person of a King, and a Lord 
Paramount, and from a regard to the public faith, as well 
as that of then Duka., wfueh had been pledged when Louis 
tTirew hjmself into their power, were almost unanimously 
incline^ to recommend moderate measures ; and the argu¬ 
ments which 1) Ilymbereoiul and Dos Coniines had now 
and thrn ventiued to insinuate during the night, were, in 
the cooler hours oj" the mwt morning, advanced and urged 
by Creveeuair and others. Possibly their zeal in behalf of 
the King might not he entirely disinterested. Many, as we 
have nn ntioned had already experienced the bounty of the 
King; others had either estat< s or pretensions in France, 
which placed them ^ little undtr his influence; and it is 
eeitain that tlv tiva-airr, whuh had l*vb<‘d lour mules when 
th< King carr ied Pennine, became mm h lighter in the 
course of these m golial ions. 

In the course oi the thiid clay, the ('mint of Campo- 
hasso la one,hi his Italian wit tr* assist, the counsels of 
Guiles; and well was it*for Louis, that he had not armed 
when the Duke was m his first fury. Immediately on his 
arrival, a regular uncling ot the Duke’s counsellors was 
convened, for considering the measures to be adopted in 
this singular crisis. 

On this occasion, Campo-basso gave his opinion, 
couched in the apologue of the Traveller, the Adder, and 
the Pox; and reminded the Duke of the advice which 
Keynard gave to the man, that he should ciush his mortal 
enemy, now that chance had placed his fate at his disposal. 
Des Coniines, who s.iw the Duke's e>es sp.ukle at a proposal 
which his own violence of temper had already repeatedly 
suggested hastened to state the possibility, that Louis 
might not he, in fact, so directly accessory lo the sanguinary 
action which had been committed at St.homvaldt; that lie 
might be able to clear himself of the imputation laid to his 
charge, and perhaps to make other atonement lor the 
distractions which his intrigues bar] ot casioned in the Duke’s 
dominions, arfd those of his allies; and that an act of 
Violence pel petrated on the King, was sure to bring both 
on Frame and burgundy a train of the most unhappy 
consequences, among which not the least to be feared 
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was, that the English might avail themselves of the com¬ 
motions and civil discord widely must needs^ ensue,, t# 
n-posscss themselves of Normandy and Guyennoj art# 
n now those duadful wars, which had only, aad awjth^ 
difficulty, been terminated by the union of both France'' 
and burgundy against the common enemy. Finally, he/?, 
confessed, that lie did not mean to urge the absomte and, 
free dismissal ot Louis; but only, that the Duke shoulcF 
avail himself no farther of his present condition, than- 
merely lo establish a fair and <?']iiifable Ueaty between^, 
the (ountries, ith such sieurity on the,King’s part, 
should make it dibit nil for lum to break his faith, or disturb- 
tilt' internal peat < of burgundy in futiote. 1 VllymbfcrcouiJ, ' 
Crovecfeur, and ulherS, signified their reprobation of the - 
violent uu asuies ptoposed by (’ampo-luvwi, and their . 
opinion, that in the way of tie.ily more permanent advantages " 
could be obtained, and in a manner more honourable fotf'■< 


burgundy, than by an action which would stain her with 
a broach of 1.nth and hospitality. 

The Duka listened to these arguments with his looks 5 
lived on the ground, and his brows so knitted together a$ 
to bring liis bushy eyebrows into one mass, but when 
Cicvccauir proceeded to say, that lie did not believe Louis 
cither knew of, or was accessory to, the atrocious act of 
violence committed at Schonwaldt, (diaries raised his bead, 
and daiting a fierce look at his counsellor, exclaimed, 
“Have you too, (’revenueur, heard the gold of Franco 
clink ?- Methinks it rings in my councils as merrily as 
ever the bells of Saint Dennis - Dare any one say that, 
Louis is not the fomentcr of these feuds in Flanders?” 


“My gracious lord,” said Crevecccur, “my band has 
ever beer), more conversant with steel than with gold; and 
so far am 1 from holding thaL Louis is free from the charge, 
t>f having caused the disturbances in Flanders, that it is not ^ 
long since, in the face of his whole Court, I charged him*? 
with that preach of faith, and offered him defiance in your’, 
name, but although his intrigues have been doubtless tlvj 
original cause "bf these commotions, I am so far from 
believing that he. authorized the death of the Archbishop*^ 
that 1 Relieve one of bis emissaries publicly protested against 
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it; and I could produce the man, were it your Grace’s 
pleasure to see him." f 

“It is our pleasure,” said the Duke. “Saint George! 
cnfi you doubt that we desire to act justly ? Even in the 
highest Jlight <>f*our passion, we aie known for an upright 
B and a jtjst judge. We will see France ourself —we will 


ourself c'arge him with our wrongs, and ourself state to 
him the rep nation \ hich we expect and demand. If he 
shall be found guiltless of this murdei, the atonement for 
other crimes may hi' more e.is) —If he hath been gililty, 
who shall sa) ihat a life of penitence m some retired 
monasteiy weie not a most deserved and a most meieilul 
doOm?-*Who,” he add^-d, kindling as lie spoke, “who shall 
dare to blame a revenge )el more diidi { and more speedy? 
Let yo ir wi'ne*s attend - -We will to the Castle at the hour 
before noon. Some articles we will minute* down with 
.which he shail comply, or woe on his head! others shall 
depend upon the proof, break up the council, and dismiss 
yonrsehes. I will but change my dress, as this is scarce 
a fitting Liim in which to wait on my most grations 
Sovereign? 

With a deep and bitter emphasis on ihe last expression, 
the Duke aiose, and strode out of the room. “ 

“Louis’s safety, and, what is worse, the honour of 
burgundy, depend on a cast of the dice,” said I VHymbercourt 
to Creveaeur and to Des Coniines—“Haste thee to the 
Castle, Des Coniines—thou hast a better filed tongue than 
either Cveveeoeur or I. Explain to Louis what storm is 
approaching—he will host know how to pilot himself. 
I trust this life-guards man will say nothing which can 
aggravate ; ^or who knows what may have been the secret 
comrmssioi? with which he was charged ? ” 

“The young man,” said Crevecuiur, “seems bold, yet 
prudent and wary iar beyond his years. In all which he 
said to me he was tender ol the King’s character, as of that 
of the Prince whom he serves. I trust he will be equally .so 
in ihe Duke’s pfesence. I must go seek him, and also the 
young Countess of Croye.” 

1 : “The Countess !—you told us you had left h?r at Saint 
" Bridget's Nunnery?” 

M. <3. i>. 


29 
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“Ay,'but I was obliged,’’ said the Chunt K “ to^eml; fpK 
her express,; by the Duke*!? osiers; and.. $t^;l|aiQ>ee6- 
brought hitlWon a Titter, as being unable 
.wise.; She was in a state of the deepest distrL^'iDp^'O^ 
account of the uncertainty of the fate of" her kihswai 
the Lady Hamehne,*and the gloom which overba#** 
own; guilty as she has been of a feudal delimjueft^w 
wiredrawing herself from the protection of her lj^g&'jjfe 
Duke Charles, who is not the person in the wotldjjjmg 
likely to view with indifference what trenches 
seigniorial rights.” v 

The intoi nation that the young Countess was 
umds' of Charles, added fresh ani more pointed th^fp 
o Louis’s reflections* Me was conscious that, by explajpanj 




Zamet Maugrabin; and he k^ew well how much 
proof of his having interfered with the rights of the 
of Burgundy, would furnish both motive and pretext fdfr 
Charles’s availing himself to the uttermost of his present 
predicament. , u A‘ 9 : 

- LouiwPdiscoursed on these matters with great arudetjf 
to the .Sieur l)cs Comincs, whose acute and politic#^ 
talents better suited the Kings temper than the blujnit^ 
martial character of Crevecucur, or the feudal haughtine^ 
of D’Mj'mbercourt. 

“These iron-handed soldiers, my good friend CominesJS 
he sai&.to his future historian, “should never enter a Kiripf* 
cabinet, but be left with the halberds and partisans itv'jjaej 
antechamber. Their hands are indeed made /or ouf,u sey 
but the ^bnarch who puts their heads to "any. be|tb| 
occupation than that of anvils for his enemies’ swdt<$fe 
and tanks with the fool who presented his nustjr^ 

1 with a dog-leash for a carcanet. It is with such as*li^c ^ 
Philip, whose eyes are gifted with the quic^ and keen; .|eil 
that see? beydhd the exterior surface of aftairs, that Pf^ 
should council-table, their cabinet—whaP 

I sav ?-rs*-the inbsr secret recesses of their soul.” 
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with the approbation, of the most sagacious Prince 
t m Europe t and he < ould not so far disguise his internal 
satisfaction, but that Lotus was aware he had made some 
liriproisioU on linn 

would, * cbnti uu <1 he, “that I had such a s< itant, or 
I we c w01 thy to hive such a one’ l had not 
tehn in this uiPoitun it situition, which, nevertheless, 
fb$uXd haull) u^i could I but discover any means of 
fng the s ivk s (I so ( \puiuucd v si itist ” 

’v'pts Comm s sua thft ill his lacultits, such as they 
tjj were at tin* sir\i(c of his Most Chnstun Majesty, 
$fetgalv i)s hi-, illi^utKc to his rightful lord, DuheChdiles 
N&urgundj " • 

“And am I one who would seduce you fioin thit 
^allegiincc-* s?id loins, pitludHilly “\lis ! am X not 
w endmgered by hnjn_, repostd ho much confidente 
my vassiP and tan the c uise of feud il good faith be 
tJpOjpc sacred with any thin*with mi, whose safety depends 
\j 5 ti an appeal to it?—No, Philip Dcs Coniines continue 
|0 sene C htiles of Uuigundy, and you will btst serve h?m, 
ty bunging round a fair u conimod ition with J oms of 
*jjh:anct In thing thus, you will save us botli,^nd one* 
m feast, wnl be 0 iatdul I im told your appointments 
A in this C curt hrnlly match th ise of the Grand halt oner, 
and thu> fhe services of the wisest counsellor m Europe are 
put on a le\cl, or 1 ulici ranhtd below, those of a fellow who 
ifels and physics*kites * 1 ranee has wide lands*—her King 

lias much gold Allow me, my friend, to rectify tin* 
^cayidalous inequality Ihe means die not distaht^Peimit 
t me to use them ” 

* /Hie king produced a weighty bag of money* but Dcs 
t CoWnes, moie delicate in his sentiments than most 
^qprueis of that time, declined the pi offer, declaring himself 
pj^fectly satisfied with the liberality of his native Prince, 
J&Wiung Louis that his desire to serve him could not 
, lie. increased by ihe aeeeplanee of any such gratuity as he 
It&^roposc d I 

^^^ingular man 1 ” exclaimed the King, “let ttif embrace 
Jtbe ,pniy cguuier of his Jjme, $t once capable and m- 
corruptibly ^ Wisdcjn is to bo than fine gold 3 

ay—2 
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and believe mo, I trust in thy kindness, Philip, fit this 
pinth, nioie than I do in the purchased assistance of many 
who have received my gifts. I know you will not counsel 
youi master to alm.se such an opportunity, as fortune, and* 
to speak plain, Dcs Comines, as my own folly, has .afforded 
him.” p ‘ ■ $ 

“To abuse ii, by no means,” an-nvt icd the "'historian;' 
“but most (Vitamly to use it.” 

“How, and m what decree?” said Louis. “I am not 
ass enough to e\p< et that 1 tfhall escape without soit\0; 
lansom -but let it be a reasonable one ,reason I am ever* 
willing to listen to - at Palis or at Fles.sis, equally as at 
I'ermine.” # * *' 

“Ab, but if it like your Majesl}.” replied Des Comines,. 
“Reason at Fan's or I’hssis was usi d to *ptak in so low 
and soft a tone of voice, that she could not always gain an 
audience ol yom Majesty at Peronne, she boriows the' 
speaking trumpet oT Necessity, agd het voice becomes lordljK 
and imperative.” , ' 

“You aie iigmative,” said Louis, unable to restrain an 
(.‘motion of peevishness; “1 am a dull, blunt man, Sir of 
Comines. I pray you leave }our tropes, and come to plain 
giound. What does your Duke expect of me?” 

“1 am the beater of no propositions, my lord,” said 
1 >es Comines; “ the Duke will soon explain" his own 

pleasure; but some things occur to me as proposals, for 
which your Majesty ought to hold yourself prepared. As,;, 
for example, the final cession of these towns here upon the 
Somme.” 

“ X expected so much,” said Louis. 

“That you should disown the Licgeois, and William do 
la Marck.” 

“As willingly as 1 disclaim Hell and Satan,” said Louis. 
“Ample security will be required, In hostages, of 
occupation of fortresses, or otherwise, that France shall 
in future abstain from stirring up rebellion among the, 
Flemings.” * * C ' 

“It is something new,” answered the King, “th«fC 4 . 
vassal should demand pledges from his Sovereign: but- 1$| 
that pass too.” 
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“A. suitable and independent',appanage fur your illus¬ 
trious brother, the ally am> friend of my master—Normandy 
or*Champagne. The lJuke loves your father’s house, my 
Liegef" # 

“So* well,” answered Louis, “that, vwrl Dku I lie’s 
•about toWiake them all kings.—Is >our budget of hints yet 
applied V' 

“Not entirelv,” answered the counsellor: “it will certainly 
be required that your Majesty shall forbear molesting, as 
you have done of late, the* Duke de Ihvtugne, and that you 
will no longer aft dost the riglit, which he and other grand 
feudatories have, to strike money, to term tlumselves dukes 
and princes by the gra^e of Cod ' 7 -* 

“In a woi^l, to make so many kings of my vassals. 
Sir Philip, would you make a fratricide of me?—You 
remember well my brulher Charles 1 --he was no sooner 
Duke of Guycnne than he died.—And what will be lett to 
the descendant and representative of Charlemagne, after 
-giving away these rich provinces, save to be smeared with 
oil 2 at Rheims, and to eat his dinner under a high 
canopy ? ” 

“ We will diminish your Majesty’s concern on that 
score, by giving you a companion in that solitary exaltation,” 
said Philip des Comines. — “The Duke of burgundy, though 
he claims not at present the title of an independent king, 
desires nevertheless to be freed in future tiom the abject 
marks of subjection required of him to the crown of France; 
...—it is his purpose to dose his ducal coronet with an imperial 
arch, .and surmount it with a globe, in emblem that his 
dominions are independent.” 

“And Jiow daies the Duke of Burgundy, the sworn 
vassal of France,” exclaimed Louis, starting up, and showing 
an unwonted degree of emotion — “ how dares fie piopose 

4 Scott speaks here of two biotliers—one living, one dead. In 
reality Louis had one only--Charles, whom in 1465 he was forced 
to” nroinke to unfit* Duke ot N01 inanely. He did not do so. At 
Pnjronne Lotus agreed to give Champagne to his hi other, but afterwards 
gave him (Jujvnnc. When the I hike died, Louis was suspected — 
%rotmdlessty —ot poisoning him. ■ ♦ 

9 A contemptuous reference to the ceictnony of anointing at the 
CotonaUon. 
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such turns to bis Sovereign, as, by every Uwr of Sty-ope, 
should mt« r a foifututc ot hisdicf? ' * 

“ 1 Ik doom of foilutuie it would m this case bfe 
to eufoiit, ’ answered Dcs Comines, calmly*— 

M ijc ty is aw u<, tint the strict inkipredation of the 
] tw is becoming obsoli tc even in tht I i ipifC,^ and vhfd? 
supuior and vas al aide ivour to mend thur situation lflf 
re^ird to e u h othei, is they luve power anel oppottunji 



\our M ijc 1) s mlateunres with the Dukes vassal 
11 aiders will jirove in cm ulpiliCm of my m istcrs ct>nduc$ 
suj posing him to nisi t th it by ail u^m^thib indcpcndeiVoi 
lim<t should in hituie be debaiied fiom any pretext 
doing so 5 % 1 * ^ 

“Ccmmus, Coniines’’ ud I ouis, a ismg again, afod* 
puing the room in i ptns\e m inner, ‘ Litis is a drea|tfu|£ 
itsson on the test lit it v t \<u cannot mein thaC'tM" 
Duke will nw l on ill tlie e hard conditions ? 

“At 1c ist 1 would 1i ive >ouv M ijesty be m a conditkn 
to disc uv> the m ill ’ ’ 

“\et in ex k r ition, Dts ( onmits, mode ration m succels^ 
ib -nooiie know* bcttei then you ueeessaiy to its ultima^ 
ath mt ige 

“So pit ist >our Majtst), the meat of modi ration isj? 
1 hive obstrveel, most ipt to be cvtolkd by the iQsmjjgL 
puty The winner holds in more esteem the'prudence^ 
whnh calls on him not to levvc an oppoitunily uif- 
inipioved ” * 

“Well, we will consider”—lephed the King, “bn! 
at k ist thou hist leaehed the estrimit) of >our Duke'? 
umeasonabU. eviction? thcic cm lenuin nothing— or if^ 
there does, lor so *hy blow intimites whites it—wh||; 
indeed edn it be—unkss it lie my aown? winch thes|l 
previous demands, it granted, will depnvc oi all it 3 ) 
iustie I ’ 

“My lord,” said l)es C onunts, “what rainms to$ 
mentioned, is a thing paitly — nuked m a gnat measure 
withm the Duke s own power, t! ou n h he means todtffj 
youi M ijesty^s accession to it, feu m truth it toueh&f^ 
nun) K 

Pw>qun ntfn / ** exclaimed the Kipg impahe 
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dishonour' my liege: but your 
*'H»&ious Duke of Orleans 


ps^b^'siii 

exc » a ' me< l tbe King; but Des Coniines pro- 
"*without holding the interruption, - ' ■^ 'v- 

^gj^Having conferred his affections on the^young 
ntess Isabelle do Croye, the Duke expects your Majesty 
; ^, v ' bn your part, as he *on his, yield your assent to the 
|^P^iage, and ugite with him in endowing the right notplc 
5&|>le_with such an appanage, as, joined to the CoUntess’s 
Jes%tel,1my form a fit#eslab!ishment for a child of Francis.” 

Never, never!” said the King, bursting out into'that 
Option w.licit he had of late suppressed with much diffi- 
and striding about in a disordered haste, which 
^oVihed the strongest contrast to the self-command which,, 
5 ^'*,usually exhibited,—‘^Never, rfcver!—let them bring 
gjHssors, and shear my hair like that of the parish-fool, 
®§rijom I have so richly resembled! let them bid the 
|iftopastery or the grave yawn for me—let them bring redhot 
jMsins to sear my eyes—axe or aconite—whatever they 
tpi—‘but Orleans shall not break his plighted faith to my 
Ijaaughter, or marry another while she lives !” - ' - *. 

**Yotir Majesty” said Des Coniines, “ere you set your • 
jjftifld so keenly against what is proposed, will consider your ' 
piwh want of pgwer to prevent it. Every wise man, when 
|lhS'sees a rock giving way, withdraws from the bootless 
ptenpfc of preventing the fall.” 

’ 0 '"- v But a brave man,” said Louis, “will at.least,find his 
Igf&ve, hengath it. Des Comines, consider the great loss— 
tame utter destruction, such a marriage will bring* upon my \ 
'*‘ngdom. Recollect, I have but one feeble boyLand- this. 
cleans is the next heir—consider that the Church hath 
Rented to his union with Joan, which unites so ^happily 
C-JnJerests of both branches of my family,—think on all 
l^hrld think too that this union has been,**the favourite 
my whole life—that I have .schemed for it, fought 
'i^^atched for it, prayed for it/^nd signed for it. . 
‘hffdes Xomihes, I will nofc^toretfo itb Tiunk man. 
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lhinli * — ]>ity me in this extremity—thy quick brain can 
speedily find some substitute for tins sacrifice —some ram to 
be oDried up ins1e.ul of that project which is dear to'me&s 
the. J’atii.irch’s only sun was to lnm. Philip, pity me!— 
you, at least, should know, that to men efif judgment and , 
fon sip,lit, the de .tiaction of the scheme on which they have « 
long dwell, and loi wlueli tiny haw long toiled, is more, 
inospiessibly bith i tli m the tuinsit nt grief of ordinary- 
men, whose pun ml-, are but the gmlih.Yi.tion of some tempo- ■ 
mry passion -you, who know h<V,v to sympathize with the . 
derpm, the more genuine distress of luffU'.d prudence and ‘ 
disappointed sag.u ily, - v ill you not feel for me?” 

“My laud arul ^iiig!’ 5 n plied* l )rs Coniines', “I do 
sympathize with your disticss, in so far as duty to my 

master ”- ‘ 

“l)u not mention him!” said Louis, acting, or at least 
appealing to act, uiulei an ine-aslible and headlong im¬ 
pulse, which withdrew die usual jjiiaiil which he maintained 
over his language--- 41 (‘hat k s <-f burgundy is unworthy of, 
your attachment. lie who ran insult and si like his conn* 
selloi.s - lie who can distinguish the wisest and most faithful 

among them, by tlu oppiobnous name of booted Head!”- 

The wisdom of Philip de-. Comines did not prevent' 
his having a high s. use of peisoaal eonsequenee; and lie 
was so much shuck with the winds whuh the King- uttered, 
as it were, in the eaieer of a passion which ovrtleaped cere-. ■- 
inony, that he could only iepl> by n petition of the words 
44 booted-llead ! It is impossible that my master the Duke , 
could have so teimed the servant who has been at his side 
since he could mount a palfrey — and that too before a foreign 
monarch?--it is impossible!” « 

Louis instantly saw the impression he had ’made, and' . 
avoiding alike a tone of condolence, which might have 
seemed insulting, and one of sympathy, which might have* 
savouied of affectation, he said, with simplicity, and at the , 
same time with dignity, “My misloilunes jnake me forget,,, 
my courtesy, else I had not spoken to you of what it niMSt 1 
be unpleasant for you to hear, but you have in reply tn,\£dL 
me with having uttued impossibilities—this touches my" 
honour, yet I must submit to the charge, if I tell yoii not 
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the circumstances which the Duke, laughing until his eyes 
ran owr, assigned tor tli£ origin of that opprobrious name, 
^hic.h I will not offend your cars by repeating. Thus, then, 
it cl^mcfcd. You, Sir Philip Dos (’omines, were at a hunt¬ 
ing mutch with the Duke of Burgundy, your master; and 
when liv alighted after the chase, lie required your services 
in drawing off his boots. Reading tn >our looks, perhaps, 
Some natural resentment of this dispaiaging treatment, he 
ordered you to sit down m tmn, and tendered you the same 
office he had just .ecehed from you. But offended at 
your understanding him literally, he no sooner plucked one 
of your hoots off, than he orntally heat it about your head 
till the*blood itowed,•exclaiming against the insolence of a 
subject, who had the presumption*to accept of such a 
service at the*hand of his Sovereign; and hence he, or his 
privileged tool Lc (ilorieux, is m the ' unent habit of dis¬ 
tinguishing you by the abound and ridi< ulmis name of Teh- 
both { } which makes one o^the Dukd's most ordinary subjects 
of pi easantryb” 

While Louis thus spoke, he had the double pleasure of 
galling to the quick the poison whom he addressed -an 
exercise which it was in his nature to enjoy, even whole he 
had not, as in the piesent ease, the apology, that he did so 
in pine retaliation, - and that til observing that he had at 
length litern able to find a point in Des dominos’ character 
which might lead him gtudually from the interests of 
-Burgundy to those of France. But although the deep re¬ 
sentment whir h the offended romtier entertained against 
his master induced him at a futuie pciiod to exchange lin- 
service of (iharles for that of Louis, yet, at the present 
moment, he was contented to thmvv out only some gt ueral 
hints of his fnemlls inclination towards 1’ranee, which he 
well knew the King would understand how to interpiet. 

1 The story is told moie bluntly, and less probably, in the French 
memoirs of the period, which alarm that Coinim-a, out of a picsumption 
ittcousislent with his excellent good sense, had asked of ("hades of 
Jiuigundy to draw off In*, bor»twithout having been treated w-itfi any 
previous familiarity to lead to such a heedoin. f have endeavoured 
to give the anecdote a turn nunc consistent with tire sense and prudence 
of the great aulhoi concerned.—iaCU'jT. 
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And indeed jt would be unjust tastigmatize 4 of 
the excellent historian with the d^sertipn of 
this occasion, although he was certainly no\y 


with sentiments much more favourable to Louis than 
he enleied the apartment. c 'j 

He constiained himself to laugh at the anecdo^e^^fcff 
Louis had detailed, and then added, “I did not'Chtifi^fe 
trilling a ft olio would have dwelt on the mind of tb,qat>^^ 
so long as to make it worth telling again. Sonf^jj ^M 
passage there was of drawing off Wools and the like, asfyb|^ 
Majesty knows that the Duke is fond of made playp^M^S 
has been much exaggeiated in his recollection. Eet£j|j 
pass on.” « 

“Ay, Id it |vi ss on*’ said the Ring; “it is indeed shara|| 
it should have detained us a minute.—And nbw, Sir 
1 hope you are blench so far as to afford me your 1^$$* 
counsel in these dilfi’-uli affairs. You have, I am 
aware, the clue to the labyrinth, if t you would but impart 
“Your Majesty may command my best advice andp 
.service/’ iej)hed 1 )es ('oiiiim-s, “under resenation alway^ 
of my duty to my own master.” 

This was nearly what the courtier had before stated^ 
but he now repeated it in a lone so different, that \vherea$| 
Louis understood from the lormer declaration, that t,l\p| 
reserved duty to Ihnguiuly was the prune thing to f bo coujj 
sidered, sp he now saw clearly that the emphasis was rer; 
versed, and that more weight was now giveruhy the speakpj^ 
to his promise of counsel, than to a restriction which seemed! 
interposed for the sake of form and consistency. The 
resumed his own seat, and compelled Des Coniines to ,stC 
by him, listening at the same time to that statesman, its jS 
the words of an oracle sounded in his ears. Des Coniines* 
spoke in that low and impressive tone, which implies.a]| 
once great sincerity and some caution, and at the same ti&M 
so slowly, as if he was desiious that the King should 
and consider each individual word as having ifs own pecajlum 
and determined pXMining. “The things.” he said, 

I have suggested for your Majesty’s considcration 
they sound in your ear, ate but substitutes for 
vwtent prop«a^^ug!)P(ijnvard,m.J ; lio 
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by s^cTi sls ate more nosti le to your Majesty., ivnd: I need 
. *sfcSfr&6.returntl^your Majesty, that the more direct and more 
ifajpnl suggestions find readiest acceptance with ouv master, 
Kyl1q> Ioffes brief and dangerous measures better than those 
^ g^e’sufe, hut at .he same time circuitous." ,e 

1 Remember "—said the King, “1 have seen him swim 
Si* at the risk of diowning, though there was a bridge to 
Lpe^und for riding two hundred yards round." 
lH^Truc, Sire; and he that weighs not liis life against 
ideation of u moment of impetuous passion, will, on 
Vth^ same impure, prefer the gratification of his will to the 
'jjh’crease of his substantial power." 

iftost true," relied the King; “a fool will ever grasp 
jj^ijher at the appealance than the reality of authority. All 
dhi£> J know To be true of Chailes ot Burgundy. But,,my 
^dear friend I>cs Comines, what do you infer from these 
^premises t” 

Simply this, my lor^," answered the Burgundian, “that 
' 4 f your Majesty has seen a skilful angler control a l&rge 
and heavy fish, and finally draw him to land by a single 
‘hair, which fish had broke thiough a tackle tenfold stronger, 
•had the fisher presumed to strain the line on him, instead 
of giving him head enough foi all his wild flourishes; even 
,So your Majesty, by gratifying the Duke in these particu¬ 
lars or* which he has pitched his ideas of honour, and 
the gratification of his revenge, may evade many of the 
Mother unpalatable propositions at which I have hinted; and 
[which - including, I must state openly to your ^fajesty, 
-sbme of those through which Fram e would,he most especi¬ 
ally weakened---will slide out of his remembrance and 
|StU*htion*and, being referred to subsequent conferences and 
future discussion, may be altogether eluded."- V ’ ■ - 

’ “I understand you, my guod Sir Philip’; but to the 
shatter,” said the King, “To which of those happy propo¬ 
rtions is your Duke so much wedded, that “contradiction 
piake hiyp unieasoimble and untractable?" 
■fe|CTo,;any or to all of them, if it pleas,Cjyofit’ Majesty,„on 
flitch ‘‘you may happen to contradict him. .This is pre¬ 
cisely^ your Majesty must avoid; and to ..take up my 
fonifer parable, you must needs remain on the watch, ready 
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to give the Duke line enough whenever he shoots away 
under the impulse of his rage, t His fury, already con¬ 
siderably abated, will waste itself if he be unopposed, and ' 
you will presently find him Income more friendly and more 

Inn table,’ 1 * < 

‘'bull,” said the king, musing, “there must be some 
puriuuiar demands which lie deeper at my cousin’s heart 
ill.in the ot 1 iv. r pioposals, \V r eie 1 but awaie of these, Sir 
Philip’’- — 

“ Vout Majesty may make the* lightest of his demands / 
the most impoitanl, simply by opposing it,” said Desk 
Homines; “nevertheless, my lord, thus far I ean say, that 
evviy shadow of tnaly will he broke* off, if your Majesty 
i enounce not William tie la Marck and the laaieuis.” 

“I ha\e alu idy saul that J \\ill disown them,” said the 
king, “and well they desetve it at my hand; the villains' 
have « omineueed then uproai at a moment that might have 
cost me my lile.” # % 

“ He that tiles a tiain of powder,” replied the historian, 
“must e\pt ct a spced\ expin, mu of the mine.--Hut more . 
than men disavowal ol then cause will he c\pc< U d of your 
Majvstyhy Duke ( hailes; for know, that lie will demand 
yoiit Majistys assistant e to |>ut the insum'ctioii tlown, and 
your Kn.il presence to witness tile punishment which he 
tit stun s for the i click.” f 

“That may se.uee consist with our honour, Des 
Homines,’’ said tin 1 king. *. 

“ l'o rJtiM' it will scarcely consist wuth your Majesty’s 
safety,” i eplicd Des t 'online*. “('hades is determined to 
show' tin' people of Handeis that no hope, nay no promise, 
of assistance hum Finnic, will *a\e them in theii* mutinies 
horn the wrath and \eugiaiu'e of burgundy.” * 

“but, bir Philip, 1 will speak p:ami),” answered the 
King -Hould we but pioeraslinate the matter, might not 
these rogues of Liege make theii own part good against - 
Duke Charles? T’ho knutes are uumeious % md steady—... 
('an liny not hold out their town against him?” 

“With th<' help of the ihousantl archers of France*’ 
whom voui Majesty promised them, they might have done, 
something, but”- 
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“Whom I promised them!” said the King—“Alas! 
good Sir Philip! you ipuch wrong me in saying so.” 

• “—But without whom,” continued Dry Conunes, not 

heeding? the interruphon, -“as your Majesty will not now 
likely 4 ind it cflnvenu nl to supply them, - what chance will 

• the burghers have of making good their town, in whose 
walls tire large lueaehes made by ('hath s after the batth' of 
St Tron are still unrepaired ; so that the lances of Hainault, 
Brabant, and lluigundy, may advance to tin* attack twenty 

; myn in front?” • 

“The impi^vidi nt idiots!” said the King - “If they 
have thus neglected their own '•ah ty, they deserve not my 
protection.- Pass on# f will make no qu.u icl lor tlu-ir sake.” 

“The next point, l (ear, will sit Closer to jour Majesty’s 
heart,” said Bes Comines. 

“Alt!” replied the King, “you mean that Infernal 
? marriage! I will not ( onsent to the bleach of the contract 
■ betwixt my daughtei Jo^tn and nfy cousin of Orleans—it 
- Would be wresting the sceptic of France fiom me and my 
posterity; for that feeble boy the Dauphin is a blighted 
' blossom, which will wither without Quit. This match be¬ 
tween Joan and Oileans has been my thought by day, my 
dream by night -I tell thee, Sir Philip, 1 cannot give 
,it up ! —Besides, it is inhuman to require me, witli my own 
hand, to destroy at once m> own viirmc of policy, ami 
the happiness of a pair brought up for each other.” 

“Are they .then so much atta< lied?” said 1 )es Coniines. 

“One of them at least is,” said the King, “and the 
one for whom 1 am bound to be most anxious. But you 
smile, Sir Philip,—>ou are no believer in the force of love.” 

“ NajiT said Dies Coniines, “if it please you, Sire, I am 
so little Jn inlidel in that particular, that I was about to ask 
■ whether it would reconcile you in any degree to your 
acquiescing in the proposed mariiagc betwixt the Duke Of 
. Orleans and Isabelle dc Croje, wete I to satisfy you that 
‘the Countess’s inclinations are so much fixed on another, 

; ;l 4 iat it is likely it will never be a mutch?”' 

King Louis sighed.—“Alas!” he said, “ my good and 
, dear friend, from what sepulchre have you drawn such dead 

* man’s coinfort? Her inclination, indeed h-Why, to speak 
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truth, supposing that Orleans detested my, aaugiuer Joan* 

yet, but for this ill-ravelled web of |nisehance, _h.e^ust heeds 

have married her; so you may conjecture hoW 

there is of this damsel being able to refuse Him'upcJgr -aC 

similar compulsion, and he a Child of Franc*; besides. 

no, Philip!- little feat of Iter standing obstinate againsj 3 ®^ 

suit of such a lover .— Vaiinm et mutafn/d, Philip.” V 

“ Vour Majesty may, in the present instance, undervalue 
the obstinate rourago of this young lady. She 
a race determmately wilful; and I have picked ouQ^jg 
Cilvecumr that she has formed a tomantw attar'hmep^^ 
a young squire, who, to say truth, rendered her maqy. 
service's on the road.” « 

“Ila!” said the I*ing, — “an archer of my Guards^jQ 
name Quentin Durward i*” * ~ 

“The same, as I think,” said I)es Comines; 
made prisoner along with the Countess, travelling almost^ 
alone together.” * * 

‘‘Now, our Coid and our Cady, and Mon.seigneur SainQ 


Martin and Monseigtn ur Saint Julian, be praised every one; 
of them !” said the King, “and all laud and honour to thgr| 
learned Galeotti, who road in the stars that this youth’s^ 
destiny was connected with mine! If the maiden lie so; 
attached to him as to make her lefrartoiy to the will gG 
burgundy, this Quentin hath indeed been rarcl/ useful* 
to me.”- , 

“1 believe, my lord/’answered the burguudian, ‘‘accord^ 
ing to Crcveaeur’s repoit, that them is some chance of herj 
being sufficiently obstinate; besides, doubtless, the noble^j 
Duke himself, notwithstanding what your Majesty was.J 
pleased to hint in way of supposition, will not* willingly^ 
renounce his fair cousin, to whom lie has been long’ 
engaged.” . 

“Umph!” answered the King—“ but you have neveip, 
seen my daughter Joan.—A howlet, man !-—an absolpt^i 
owl, whom I pm ashamed of! But let him l^e only u 


1 The completion of the quotation is semper jemina, Vergil, Ae\ 
iv, $fn) sq., which Conington translates, 

, ■ s- “ A woman’s will 
Is i&angiAirl aptl uncertain still.’ 
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r - "• " P® sses '‘“'^ y° u > Sire, of those pa rtf culars on 
ft^h; he is at present most disposed to insist. But your 
knows that the Duke's disposition is like a 
gfWehping toneni, which only pusses smoothly forward ‘when 
WM&iST e 5 nr ; ni l nt ' r , no opj'osition, and what may be pre- 
c ia ^' lln ' 1,lto . Airy » lt ,s ,ni P USM 'hle even to guess, 
tyj: more disport evidence of your Majesty’s practices 

fMW 0 ” thfc phrase, when- there is so little time “for se- 
§m 0n t w,lh the I.u^eois and William de la Marjek to 
Ifi^CUr unexpectedly, the issue might Ifc teirihle.—There are 
prahge r.rws^rom that country- ihc> say La Maick hath 
g^rried HamHine, the older Countess of (Jroye.” 

$£' iVt UU ° ld fool was so mad on marriage,, that she 
^would have accepted the hand of*Satan,” said the Kina- 
but that La Marck, beast as he is, should have married 
|/yer, rather more surprises me.” 

S;; “There is a report also,” continued Dos Comines, “that 

9®""** °f . h< i ra >f on March's part, is approaching 
: Toronne; this is like to drive the I hike frantic with rage— 
hrtrust that ho has no letters, or the like, to show on your ■ 
■Majesty*; part?” ’ 

JV 1 ‘I.alters to a Wild Boar!” answered the King.—“No 
Phihp, l was no such fool as to cast petals befon- 
^vme \\ hat little intercourse I had with the brutt? animal 
S aS *y m( f ssa ^ L ‘» , ln ^ich I always employed such low-bred 
,- 45 fa\es and vagabonds, that their e\idence would not be 
Received 141 a trial for robbing a hen-roost.” 

° < V 1 y funhcr recommend,”said DesComines, 

SgJvf 1JS , tXit ' Vour Ma J^y should remain on your 

- g mdcd by events, and, above all, avoid using any 


* Y - \ 3a,u U1 ‘- grow troublesome to 

1$?* 1 t ‘T ldom doth whUc are deeper interests 
h u Ve , a s P. ec,aI rcm ^>' lor that swelling of 
but looking into.a certain jyjnous closer 

. i> vt * ’ 
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bir Philip, and thinking of the death of Charles the Simple; 
,md it rules me us effectually as llje cold bath would cool a 
|r\er --And now, iny friend and monitor, must thou 1*2 
gone? Well, Sir Philip, the time must come wh'en ^.hou 
will lire reading h ssons of state policy 'fo the Bull of 
iiurgimdv, who is incapable of comprehending your most ■ 
simple atginm nt - II l^iih of Valois then lives, th6u hast a 
blend m tin Courl of era nee. 1 tell thee, my Philip, it 
would be a Messing to my kingdom should 1 ever acquire 
line; who, with a profound v iew«of subjei ts of stale, hast 
also a const ience, capable of leeling and diyaaning between 
iigbL and v r rong. So lulji me, our Lord and Lady, and 
Monseigniur Saint Mailm, Ohvi i an*? Paine have hearts as 
hault nod as iln* net lief millstone , and my life is embitteied 
by lemorse and pi nances lor the ('rimes they make me 
commit. Thou, Sir Philip, possessed of the wisdom of 
pn-M'iit and past times, < ansi teach how to become great 
wuhout ('i j’ung to he fatuous." 

“A hard task, and uhuli lew have attained/’ said the 
historian; ‘‘but winch is \ei with.n the reach of princes, 
who will strive for if. Meantime, Sue, he ptepared, for the 
I Mike will presently cooler with )ou.” 

Louis looked long after Philip when he left the apart¬ 
ment, and at length burst into a bitter laugh. “He spoke of 
fishing -l have sent him home, a trout properly tu kled!— 
And he thinks himseU viiluous because he took no bribe, 
but contented himself with flattery and piomises, and the j 
pleusmc of avenging an aftiont to Ins vanity' - Why, he is 
but so much the poon r foi the refusal of the money—not a 
jot the more honest. lie must be mine, though, for lie hath 
the shrewdest head among them.--Well, now r or nobler 
game! 1 am to face this leviathan Charles, who will pre¬ 
sently swim hilhenvuid, cleaving the deep before him. T 
must, like a trembln g sailoi, throw a tub 1 overboard to 
amuse him. Put I may one da> find the chamo—of driv-c 
ing a harpoon into his entrails-!" 

a* 

1 Coin pave the preface to Swift’s A 7 alt' of a Tub : “ seamen have a 
eusiom when they mcei a whale to fling him out an empty tub bv way 
.wnwuu nt, vo ihvtrt him trom lajing violent hands upon the ship/' 

" bee Author's notes at end of text:—Note XVI, 
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1 H<iri f.et thy UuMi, ynumj .oMiei.—(«ontlc maiden, 

■.Keep }uii )ou» ]'la;hi - leave its suljlleti^s, 

And grey-bahM policy its nu/e of falsehood ; 

ThU be >c»ff curd id as the inunung sk\ 

Ere the high sun sinks wpinns up fo s'.iin it. 

Iht Trial. 

y, .On the perilous and historian! morning which preceded 
Ahe meeting ol the two Prmres m the Castle of IVroime, 
‘Qlivei' ie I)ain did his mantel the service of an active and 
skilful agent, making interest for Louis in every quarter, 
both with presents and piomises; so that when the Duke’s 
anger should bla/e toith, all around should he inton stud to 
smother. and not to inciease, the conflagmtion. lie glided, 
like nigh£, from tent to tent, from house to house, making 
Jhimself lriends, hut not, m the Apostle’s sense, with the 
\M,amnion 1 of unrighteousness. As was said of another 
active political agent, “ilis finger was in eveiy man’s palm, 
'fits mouth was in every man’s earand for various reasons, 
"some of which we have formerly hinted at, he secured the 
favour of ufany ilurgumlian nohlcs, who either hud sonic* 
-thing to hope or fear from France, or who thought that, 
were the power of Louis too much reduced;' their own 
'Puke, would be likely to pursue the road to despotic 
authority, to which his heart naturally inclined him, with 
and u «°PP^d I>ace. 

F Oliver went about bribing those who coil It I be Cubed. ‘‘Mam- 
.ynoa” ii a. biblical expression foi riches, amt Scott is alluding to the 

parable/ of the Steward in St Luke xvi. , . 1 

- <■ 
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Where Oliver suspccti <1 his own presence or arguments 
might be less acceptable, he emp’oyed that ot other servants 
of the King , and it was in this manner that he obtained, 
by the fjvoui of the Count dc Crevecceur, an interview be¬ 
twixt Lord Ciaw fold, accompanied by be blalafre, and 
Qinntin Dmwaid, who, since he had arrived at Feronncp* 
had been del,lined in a sort of honourable confinement. 
I’nv.iU: afl.iirs wvic assigned as the cause of requesting 
tins mix ling ; but it is piobabie that Crcveetour, who wus 
afraid th.it his muster might he stored up in passion to do 
something dishonnuiably violent towards Louis, was not 
sorry to affoid an opportunity to Crawford to give some 
hints to the )oung atelier, which n ight prove useful to his 
maxUi. 

The meeting hi tween the counttymen was cordial, and 
even affecting. 

“Thou ait a singular youth,” said Crawford, strobing 
the head ol )onng Drtiward, a giundsire might do that 
of his descendant; “(antes, you have had as mcikle good 
loitmv as it you had been bom with a lucky hood J on your 
lu ad.” 

“All comes of his g doing an au:her\ place at, such 
eaily vein," said be balaiie 1 “I umi was so much talked 
of, lair nephew, betuu^c I was live and-twuity y» ars old 
helot e I was //<va de /Vpy.” < 

“And an ill looking mountainous monster of a page 
thou want, Ludovic,” said the old eomuuandet, “with a 
heard like a bakei’s shool, and a back like old Wallace 
Wight”.” 

“I Car,” said (Quentin, with downcast eyes, “I shall 
enjoy that title 1 to distinction but a shotl tinuo -since it is 
my purpose to resign the service of the Archer-guard.” 

1 The e.uil 01 membrane found ioun -1 the head of M>rne children 
nl birth. Such ehddien were populaily believed to be foitunalc. Evert" 
when ^old, the eaul biought luck to the piiiDusei, making him eloquent 
01 preserving him from drowning. See Dickens* VavcJ Cvppcrjutd^ 
Chap. 1. ♦ 

,J Stout, valiant, a fiequent epithet oi Sir William Wallace. The 
wool came into English from Scandinavian : Icelandic vigl =■ fit for 
v'ai. Tlie mum “ wight” = ereatuu*, pei*on, is a iuuvc vvoiU: Anglo* 
v '.i\on, ../‘I/, 
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Le BulaCie was struck almost unite with astonishment, 
and Crawloid’s ancient fyatmes gleamed with drsplea-urc. 
'File former at length musteicd words enough to say, 
“ Re^gn ’—leave yom place in the Scottish A rebels ! — 
such a riling waS nevci dieamt of. I would not give up my 
•situation, to be made Constable of Kr:in<v." 

“ Hull» LakIoykY’ said Craw foul; “this youngster 
knows better hew to dupe his course with the wind than 
we of the old woild !<>. 1 Lis journey hath given him some 

pretty tales to mil about •King Louis; and lie is turning 
Burgundian, thai Ik may make his own little profit by 
telling them to {hike Cliail.s" 

“If} thought so,’•said Le Bala lie, “L would cut his 
throat with my own hand, w-.ie he tuty times my sistei’s 
son!" 

“ Pail you would first enquire, whether I deserved to be 
so treated, fan kinsman?” answued (,)uvntin;-- “and you, 
my lord, know that 1 ant # no rale bearer ; nor shall citlicr 
question or tortum draw out of me a wool to King Louis’s 
prejudice, which may have runic to my knowledge while 
I was in his service.- So far my oath of duly keeps me 
silent. But I will not remain in that service, in whir h, 
besides the perils of 1 lir battle with mine < ncmies, 1 am to 
be ■ Npoaxl to the dangers of ambuscade on the part ot my 
friends." • 

“Nay, if Ire objects to lying in ambusuide,” said tire 
slow-witted Le Balafrc, looking sorrowfully at the Lord 
Crawford, “ I am afraid, my lord, that all is over with him ! 
I myself have had thirty bushments break upon nre, and 
truly I think I have laid in .»mbus« ade twice as often 
myself, it lrring a favourite prarliic in our King’s mode of 
making wai." 

“It is so indeed, Ludovic,” ansivered Lord Crawford ; 
“nevertheless, hold your peace, for 1 believe I understand 
this gear belter than you do." 

“I wish to.our Lady you may, my loid," answered 
Ludovic; “but it wounds me to the very midiiff, to think 
my sistei’s son should fear an ambushment." 

“Young man," said Crawford, “I partly guess your 
meaning. You have met foul play on the road.where you 
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n avel led by the King’s command, and .you think yoii h^vo 
reason to charge him with being vhe author ot it'?’' , < 

“ 1 have been threatened with foul play in t,hc execulbm 
of the King’s commission,” answered Quentin ; ^but I have 
had the good fortune to elude it—whetliel his Majesty 
innoi ent or guilty in the matter, 1 leave to God and his 0$'«3 • 
(Onseicme. He fed me when X was a-hungcred- -reCeiiMw* 
me when 1 was a wandering stranger. I will never load . 
him in his adversity with accusations which may indeed 
unjust, since l heard them only (tom the vilest mouth$.’ > ^ 4 
“My dear boy—my own lad!” said .Crawford, t&kihjgjf 
him in his arms—“Ye think like a Scot, every joint of you!** 

I ake one that will forget a cause of quarrel with a frieri&f • 
whose back is a heady at the wall, and remember nothing p| ^ 
him but his kindness.” 4 

“Since my laud Ci aw ford has embraced my nephew/C 
said Ludovic I a sly, “1 will embiace him also—though I 
would have you to know, that U> understand the service 
an amhushment is as necessary to a soldier, as it is hj> 
priest to be able to read bis bieviary,” 

“be hushed, Ludovic,” said Oavvfotd, “ye an an 
my Iriend, and ken not the blessing Heaven lias sent you ill*- 
this bravv callanl.— And now tell me, Quentin, ni) nun,** 
hath the King any advice of this brave, Christian, and manly * 
resolution of yours ? for, poor man, lie bad need, in'ins stiait,v 
to ken what he has to reckon upon. Had he but bioughtr 
the whole biigade of Guards with him !--L>ut God’s will ba| 
done—Kens he of your purpose, think you?” * " v 

“I really can hardly tell,” answered Quentin; 
t assured his learned astrologer, Martius GaluotLi, 
resolution to be silent on all that could injur, ‘ the itaUgv 
with the- Duke of Burgundy. The particulars which£,f| 
suspect, I will not (under your favour) communicate ereM 
to your lordship; and to the philosopher I was, of couy$$Sj 
far less wiling to unfold myself.” C! 

“ Ha 1—ay ! ”— answered Lord Crawford—“ Olivetvi 
indeed tell me that Galeotti prophesied most stQutly c 
corning the line’ of conduct you were to hold ; arud I'i „ 
truly glad to find he did so on better authority tjhah; ftitK 
stars.” 
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n //e ^opliesy f '' said I,e Ralafrd, laughing u the stars 
never told,;huu w that honest Ludovic Lesly used to help 
wencn 6? his to spend the fair ducats he flings into 
h?r I*>’ M 

1 * Hash ! Lutlovic, 1 said his captain, “hush! thou beast, 
►mad thou dost not respect my grey hairs, because 
% he&n e’en too much of a rentier myself, respect the" 
boy’s youth and innocence, and let 11s have no moie oi such 
unbecoming daffing.' 

2 ‘^Vour honour may say your pleasure,” answered Ludovic 

“but, by«my Loth, .« -cond-sighted Saunders Souple- 
jaw, thi jtown souler of Glenhoulakin, was worth Gallotti, or 
Oalftpolty, or whatcver«ye call him, twi^e told, for a prophet. 
j^Ie foretold that all my sister’s chikhen would die some day; 
$nd he foretoltJ it in the very hour that the youngest was 
j£om, nd that is this lad Quentin—who, no doubt, will one 
cUy die, to make up the prophecy™ the more’s the pity-*— 
*fhe vthole curncy of them i^gone buthimself. And Saunders 
foictold to myself one day, that I should be made by 
*ijrtarmg< } which doubtless will also happen in due time, 
though it hath not yet come to pass—though how or when, 
t can haidly guess, as I care not myself for the wedded state, 
>*j&nd Quentin is but a lad. Also, Saunders predicted”—-— 
“Nay,” said Lord Crawford, “unless the prediction be 
Singularly to the purpose, I must cut you short, my good 
Xuuovic; for both you and I must now leave your nephew, 
%ith players to»Our Lady to strengthen him in the good 
Ntytnd he is in ; for this is a case in which a light word might 
^do mote mischief than all the Parliament of Paris 1 could 

n * 

tenth-—My blessing with you, my lad; and be in no htnry 
think,of leaving our body ■ for there will be good blows 
|bing ptfcscnlly in the eye of day, and no ambuscade.” 

“.And my blessing too, nephew," said Ludovic Lesly ; 

you have satisfied our most noble captain, I also 
jgdisfied, as in duty bound.” , . /; 

^tay:, mv U>rd,” said Quentin, and led .Lord Craw;ford 
m apj|tt from his uncle. “ I must not forget to mention, 

1 f 

V Parliament in our sense, but the most Important'of the 
twefye courts of justice, which also registered royal edicts., 
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that, then- is a prison besides in the world, who, having 
learned hoin me (hesc circumstances, which it is essential 
to king Louis’s safely should at present remain concealed, 
may not think that the same obligation of secrecy, which 
at laches to me as the king’s soldier, and'as having been 
n-limed by Ins bounty, is at all binding on her.” «> 

“On her!'' replied Ouwfoul; “nay, if th£re be a , 
woman in the seriet, the Lord ha' meicy, for we arc all 
on the rocks again ! ” 

“Do not suppose so, my lohl,” replied Durward, “but 
use your interest with the Oount of Creveereur to permit 
ine an mlemew with the Lountess Isabelle of Croye, who 
is the paity po-.se-.seji of my senelj and I doubt not that 
I can peiMiade her to he as silent as 1 shall unquestionably 
myself lemain, eomeining whatever may incense the Duke 
against king Louis.” 

Tlu‘ old soldier mused for a long time—looked lip to - 
the ceiling, then down again upon the lloor—then shook 
his head,—and at length said, “'There is something in all 
this, whuli, by my honour, I do not understand. The 
t’ountms Isu!>< Ik: ol ('ioyel an mteivievv with a lady of 
her biith, blood, and possessions ! --and lliou, a law Scottish 
lad, so ci Lain ol canning thy point with her? 'Thou art 
utliei stiangily confident, my young friend, or eLe you 
have used your time will upon the journey. Lift, by the 
(Voss of Saint Andrew! 1 will move (Vvveereur in thy 
behali . and, as he truly lea is that I hike Sharks may be 
provoked against the king to the extremity of falling foul, 

1 think it likely lie may grant thy request, though, by my 1 
honour, it is a comical one 

So saying, and Snugging up his shoulders, iK* old Lord, 
left the apnitment, followed by Ludmie Lesly, wKo, fonning . 
his looks on those of his pi inrip.il, ci idea you led, though 
knowing nothing ol the cause oi his wonder, to look us 
mysterious and important as (Viwfoid himself. 

In a lew minutes Crawfoul returned, i>ut without his 
attendant Le Balafre. The old man seemed in singular \ 
humour, laughing and chuckling to himself in a manner 
which strangely distorted his stern and rigid features, and 
stathe same time shaking his head, as at something which 
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ho could not help condemning, while he found it irresistibly 
ludicrous. “My cert os, countryman," said he, “but you 
not blate—you will n£vcr lose fair lady for faint hemt! 
Crev^coetir swallowed your proposal as he would have done 
a cup qI vinega#, and savor* to me roundly, by all the saints 
* in Burgundy, that weie less than the honour of princes and 
the peac* of kingdoms at stake, you should never see even 
so much as the [>ririt. of the Countess Isabelle's foot on the 
clay. Were it not that he had a dame, and a fail one, 
1 would have ihought thrJt he meant to bleak a lance for 
the prize hims< \£. I'< rbaps he thinks of his nephew, the 
Count .'Stephen. A founies !- would no less seive you to 
be minflng at ? —Bet ^ome along--your interview with her 
must be biief--l5ut I fancy you knf>w how to make the 
most of little* time -ho! ho' ho!—By my faith, 1 can 
hardly chide thee for the presumption, T have such a good 
will to laugh al it! 

With a bruw like scadet, at one*; offended and dis- 
concerted by the blunt inferences of the old .soldier, and 
vexed at beholding in what an absurd light his passion was 
viewed by eveiy person of experience, Durward followed 
Lord Crawford in silence to the Uisulme convent, in which 
the Countess was lodged, and in the p.ulour of which he 
found the Count do Cicvcucur. 

a So*young gallant,” said the latter, sternly, “you must 
See the fair companion of youi romantic expedition once 
more, it seems? ” 

“Yes, my Lord Count,” answered Quentin, firmly; 
“and what is more, I must see her alone.” 

“That shall never be,” said the Count do Crevecmur. - 
“Loid Ci^wford, I make you judge. This young lady, the 
daughter T>f my old fiiend and companion in arms, the 
richest heiress in Burgundy, has confessed a sort of a -what 
was l going to say ?— in shoit, she is a fool, and your man 
nt-arms June a presumptuous coxcomb--In a word, they 
Shall not meet alone.” 

• “Then wilt I not speak a single word to the Countess 
in your presence,” said Quentin, tmi< h delighted. “ You 
have told me much that 1 did not dare, presumptuous as 
1 may be, even to hope.” 
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“ Ay y truly said, ruy friend,” said Crawford- #v ‘- You have ■ 
been imprudent in your communications; ;and> J siOceypiL; 
refer to me, and there is a good stout grating'across' 
parlour, I would advise you to trust to it, and let r the t m do. 1 , 
the worst with their longues. What, man ! the life of aV 
King, and many thousands besides, is not to be yveighecl« 
with the chance of two >oimg things whilly-whaWmg pi .illC 
ollu i’s ears for a min ite? ” t * 

So saying, he dragged off Cicveeujur, who followccl/Yefy$ 
reluctantly, and cast many angry glances at the young Archbtf: 
as he left the room. R .,/q 

In a morueiit after, the Countess Isabelle entered on the];, 
other side of the giate, and no sooner saw Quentin alone in- 
the pailour, than she* slopped short, and cast her eyes pn^ 
the grouml for the space of half a minute. “ ^ et why shoXllttf 
f be ungrateful,’’ she said, “because others are upjustly-i 
suspicious? -My blend—my pieservcr, I may almost say,/ 
so iinidi have 1 been Reset by treachery—my only faithf^jl 
and constant friend* - “o', 

As she spoke thus, she extended her hand to hliir|f 
through tlie giate, nay, suffered him to retain it, until Ire, 
had covered it with kisses, not unmingled with tears. She 1 ' 
only said, “Lurwaid, weie we ever to meet again, I would"' 
not permit tills folly.” ' V 

If it be eonsidcied that (Quentin had guatrled heff 
through so many perils- that lie had been, in truth, herd 
only faithful and zealous protector, perhaps guy fair readers^ 
even il countesses and heiresses should be ot the numBbtfyl 
will pardon the deiogation. \ '/ 1 

But the Countess extricated her hand at length, aru^y 
stepping a pace back from the grate, asked I) upward, in 
very embarrassed tone, what boon he had to ask‘of her 
“ for that you have a request to make, I have learned fromf: 
the old Scottish Lord, who came here but now with n> 
cousin of Crdvccceur. Let it be but reasonable,” sb©, Sf&i 
“but such as poor Isabelle can grant with dyty and hortojij 
uninfringecl/and you cannot tax my slender powe$k:|j>i 
highly. ’ But, 01 do not speak hastily,—do not 
added, looking arouml with timidity, “aught that 
overheard, do prejudice tp^s both ! M .| 
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M Fc$jjnot, noble”' lady,” sai 2 t” Quentin, Sorrowfully; “it 
is ftQ.t 'Wfe that 1 can forget the distance which fate has 
jlaccd ‘.between us, or expose you to the censure of your 
p'fo^d*Vmdred, as tl.c object of the most devoted love to 
one,, ppbrer and less powerful—not perhaps less noble than 
thehlselves. Let that pass like a dream of the night to all 
,bht oneibosom, where, dtcam as it is, it will fill up the room 
6 ,fall existing realities/’ 

„ v ** Hush! hush !” said Isabelle; “for your own sake,— 
f/Cor tnine,— be silem on such a theme. Tell me rather what 
kit” is you have to ash of me ” 

J Forgiveness to one,” replied Quentin, “who, for his 
* owh sdtfish views, hal^t rondiu'ted hinistd 1* as your enemy.” 

. “I trust I forgive all my enomi<*;,” answered Isabelle; 
c'“but oh, Du^vard ! llnough what scenes have your courage 
£"Ottld presence of mind protected me!—Yonder bloody hall - 
good bishop— I knew not till yesterday half the horrors 
^ had unconsciously witnessed ! ” • 

-?" 1 ' “Do not think on tflem,” said Quentin, who saw the 
I transient colour which had come to her cheek during their 
■ ^Conference, fast fading into the most deadly paleness--“ I)o 
not. look back, but look steadily forward, as they needs 
/must who walk in a perilous road. Heaiken to me. King 
TLouis deseives nothing better at your hand, of all others, 
'• than tr^ be proclaimed the wily and insidious politician, 
fwhieh he really is. T’ut, to tax him as the encourager of 
lyour flight—stiM more as the author of a plan to throw you 
into the hands of I)e la Maick--v. ill at this moment 
produce perhaps the King’s death or dethronement; and, 
\&t all events, the mo.it bloody war between Trance and 
’cBurgundy^vhirh the two countries have ever been engaged in.” 
•U£ “ The*e evils shall not arrive for my sake, if they can be 
’prevented,”' said the Countess Isabelle; “and indted your 
'slightest request were enough to make me forego tuy revenge, 
%©re that at any time a passion which I deeply cherish. Is 
possible I would rather remember King Louis’s injuries, 
^h^h’your inclinable services ?—Yet how is this to be? -- 
-am called before my Sovereign, the Duke of 
^Burgundy, I must eitlrcr stand silent, or speak the truth. 
■The former would be contumacy^ and to a false. tale you'will 
ttOtM&jirc me to train my tongue.” ' 
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“ Surdy not,” said Durward; “but let your evidence 
conei ruing Louis be confined to what you yourself posi¬ 
tively know to in* liuth; and when you mention what olhem? 
have reported, no matter how credibly, let it be as reports 
only, and la ware of pledging your own personal evidence 
to that, whi'fli, though you may fully believe, you cannot 
piiMmally know to be true. The assembled Council of 
Ihngundy cannot refuse to a Monarch the justice, which in 
my countly is ixndciul to the meanest person under accusa¬ 
tion. They must esteem him lMiocvnl, until direct and 
sufficient proof shall demonstrate his gu[U. Now, what 
does not consist with ><>m own certain knowledge, should 
be proved by otC r <w idem e than yonic report fiom hearsay.” 

“I thmk 1 under stfiiul you,” saul the Countess Isabelle. 

“1 will make my meaning plainer,” said (Quentin; and 
was illustrating it aecoidingly by moie than one instance, 
when the comonl hell lolk d. 

“'I'hat,” said the Cmmtcss, “js a signal that wc must 
pail - ]jo rt for evi r 1 IhU do not forget me, Durward; 1 will 
never tuiget you your faithful service^”- 

She could not speak mote, but again extended her hand, 
which was again piessed to his lips; and I know not how 
it was, that, in endeavouring to withdraw her hand, the 
Countess came so close to the gialing, that Quentin was 
i mom aged to press the adieu on her lips. The young 
lady did not chide him —pnhaps there was no time; for 
Cicvcneur and Ciawfoid, who had been from some loop¬ 
hole eyewitnesses, it not ear w iInezes also, of what was 
passing, rushed into the apartment, the first in a Lowering 
passion, the latter laughing, and holding the Count back. 

“To your chamber, young mistress - to your chamber!” 
exclaimed the Count to Isabelle, who, flinging down her 
veil, retiled in all haste, -“which should be exchanged lor 
a cell, and bread and vvatei.—And you, gentle sir, who are 
so malapert, the time will come when the interests of kings 
and kingdoms may not be connected with siuji as you are; 
and you shall then learn the penally of your audacity to' 
raising your beggarly eyes” - 

“Hush! hush ! -enough said—rein up—rein up,” said 
tin old Lord, “and you, Quentin, T command you, be 
silent, and begone to your quniiers.—There is no such room 
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for so mud) scorn neither, Sir Count of CivvvcoHir, that l 
must say now ho is out heaving—Quentin Punvard is as 
much a gentleman as the King, only, as the Spaniard says, 
not fieh. lie is as noble as myself, and I am chid of 
my name. Tifsh, tush! man, you must not speak to us ol 
penalties.” 

“Milord, my lord,” said Crcveeceur, impatiently, “the 
insolence of these Ion ign merrrnanes is pioveihial, and 
should receive mllv r ’ebuke th<m encouragement horn yon, 
who are their leadei.'” • 

“My Lorti Count.” answered Crawford, “I have 
ordered my command lor these fifty years, without advice 
cither from kirnchia.m or Ihirgumhun ; and 1 inUnd to do 
so, under your favour, so long as I sl-uTll continue to hold it.” 

“Well, well, my loid,” said (hew 'wur, “I meant you 
no dLresp < 1 : jour nobleness, as well as jotir age, entitle 
you to be privileged in vour impatience; and loi these young 
people, I am satisfied lo^iveilook flu past, since J will lake, 
care that 11 u y m vci mi i t again.” 

‘‘ l>o not take that upon your salvation, fheveeumr,” 
said th( v old Loid, laughing; “mountain',, u is said, may 
meet, and why not moital creatures that have legs, and life 
-and love to put those leg-, in motion ? Von kiss, Cievet ojui, 
came tenderly off methinks it was ominous.” 

“ Y*u are striving again to disturb my patience,” said 
Cieveeoun, “but I will not give you that advantage <>\ei 
me.--lfaik ! iWy toll the summons to the Castle--an awful 
me :tmg, of winch (lod only < an foretell the issue.” 

“This issue I can foretell,” said the old Scottish Lord, 
“that if violent e is to he often d to the person of the King, 
few as In* ftiends an-, and suirouiu.kd by lus eiu mies, lie 
shall neitliei fall alone nor unavenged; and grit ved 1 am, 
that hi 1 ' own posit i\e or del s have pi evented my talking 
measures to piepare for such an is>ue.” 

“My Lord of Crawford,” said the Burgundian, “to 
ranticipate su<Ji evil is the sure way to give occasion to if. 
"Obey the orders of your royal master, and give no pictrvt 
for violence by taking hasty offemn, and jou wall find that 
the day will pass over more smoothly than you now' con¬ 
jecture.” 
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THE INVESTIGATION. , 

Me rather had, my heart might fjpcl your love, 

Tliau my displet^ed eye see your courtesy. 

Up, cousin, up—your heart is up, I know,. 

Thus high at least—although yonr knee— r 

Kiuti Richard //. 


g\ 


At the first toll of tfie bell, \v|u‘ch was to summon 
great nobles of Burgundy together in council, with the veTy?| 
few French peers who could be present on the occasipb«3 
Duke Charles, followed by a part of his train, armed witnj 
partisans and battle-axes, entered the Hall of Herbert*^ 
Tower, in the Castle of IVronne. King Louis, who hadj 
expected the visit, arose ancl made two steps towards thel| 
Duke, and then remained standing with an air of dignity^ 
which, in spite of the meanness of his dress, and 
familiarity of his ordinary manners, he knew, very well fioW'J 
to assume when he judged it necessary. Upon the present^ 
important crisis, the composure of his demeanour had .an-^ 
evident effect upon his rival, who changed the abrupt and|§ 
hasty step with which he entered the apartment,,into 
moie becoming a great vassal entering the presence of ,fi|sS 
Lord Paramount. Apparently the Duke had formed thejf 
internal resolution to treat Louis, in the outset at .le&stff 
with the formalities due to his high station ; but at 
time it was evident, that, in doing so, he put po small 'Co|i’ 
straint upon the'fiery impatience oi his own dispositib^®® 
was scarce able to control the feelings of resen,tmep^|^| 
the thirst of revehge* which boiled in his bosom, 
though he Compelled hiipself tp use the |>ut\vard;| ^ ' 
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iii sothe degreetlie language", of boUrtesy and reverence, his 
colouTcarfte and went rapidly-~~his Voice " was abrupt, 
hoarsier and broken —hi! limbs shook, as- if, impatient of 
tHe curb imposed on his motions—he froiVnCd apt! hit his 
4ij^{j0dl;fhe l^ood came—and every look and movement 
showed that the most,passionate prince who ever lived, was 
fchder' tjje dominion of one of his most violent paroxysms 
Of fury; 


King marked this war of passion with a calm and 
’bhffoubled eye; for. diopgh he gathered from the Duke's 
^Opksi. a foretaste of the bitterness of death, which he "dreaded 
lalike Us a mortal and a sinful man, yet he was resolved, like 
^VvaVy*and skilful pij^ot, neither to suffer himself to be dis* 
'^O’pbbrted by his own fears, nor to abandon tire helm, while 
afreir£ was a «hancc of saving the vessel by adroit pilotage. 
^Therefore, when the Duke, in a hoaise and broken lone, 
?&ittd something of the scarcity of his accommodations, he 
jWsWered with a smile, that he could not complain, since he 
had as yet found Herbert's Tower a better residence than it 
|*had proved to one of his ancestors. 

.“They told you the tradition then?” said Charles— 
^ Yes—here he was slain—but it was because he refused to 
Take the cowl, and finish his days in a monastery.” 

JT “The more fool he,” said Louis, affecting unconcern, 
since Jhe gained the torment of being a martyr, without the 
Mfflfcfit of being a saint.” 

; r V “I come,” said the Duke, “to pray your Majesty to 
^attend a high council, at which things of weight are td be 
^deliberated upon concerning the welfare of Trance and 
BBdrgundy. You will presently meet them—that is, if .such 
^beVhufpJeasure’’------ 

^k'Naf, r my fair cousin," said the King,, “never strain 
courtesy so far, as to entreat what you may so. boldly com- 
Thtiijd-—To council, since such is your Grace’s pleasure.. We 
Ja^&bmewhat shorn of our train,” he added, looking upon 
?Vhc small suite that arranged themselves to attend him~ M but 

heralds of 
Tower, and 
( was filled 


iyjp'^'cousiti, tfiust shine out for us both,” 
^v^Mafshalled by Toison d’Or, chief of the 
r6utgUnd^ihe Princes left the jKarl Herbert’s/ 
‘ enfeibd; the castle-yard, which Louis observed 
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with the Puke’s body-guard and men-at-arms, splendidly 
accoutred, and drawn up in martial array. Crossing the 
court, they entered the Council-hS.il, which was in a muq?i 
more modern part of the building than that of which ^ouis 
had been the tenant, and, though in disrepair, had been 
hastily ;u ranged tor the solemnity of a public council. Two * 
chairs of state Were erected under the same canopy, that for 
the King being raised two steps higher than the one which 
the Puke was to occupy ; about twenty of the chief nobility 
sat, arranged in due older, on either hand of the chair of 
state; and thus, when both the Princes were seated, the 
prison for whose tiial, as it might be called, the council' 
was summoned, held the highest p^ice, and appeared to - 
preside in it. '• 


It was perhaps to get rid of this inconsisfency, and the 
scruples which might have been inspired by it, that Duke 
Diaries, having bowed slightly to the royal chair, bluntly , 
ripened the sitting with.the following winds:— 

“ My good vassals and counsellors, it is not unknown to . 
you what distut baiv'es have arisen in our tenitories, both in 
our father’s time, and in our own, from the rebellion of 
vassals against supeiiors, and subjects against their princes. 
And lately, we have had the most dreadful pi oof of the 
height to which these evils have arrived in uur case, by the 
scandalous flight of the Countess Isabelle of Lroye, vmd her ■ 
aunt the Lady Hameline, to take refuge with a foreign 
power, thereby renouncing their fealty to us, and inferring 
the forfeiture of their fiefs; and in another more dreadtul 


7 


and deplorable instance, by the saciilegious and bloody 
murder of our beloved brother and ally the Bishop of Liege, 
and the rebellion of that treacherous city, which, was but * 
too mildly punished for the last insurrection. SVe have • 


been informed that these sad events may be traced, not 
merely to the inconstancy and folly of women, and the : 


presumption of pampered citizens, but to the agency of ^ 
foreign power, and the inteiference of a mighty neighbour,.vv 
from whom, if good deeds could merit any return in kind* ^ 


Burgundy could have expected nothing but the most sincere ;• 


and devoted friendship. If this should prove truth,” said ; 
the Duke, setting his teeth, and pressing his heel against ( 
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the gtound, “ what consideration shall withhold us - llu* 
means being in our power—from taking such measures, as 
shall effectually, and at the very source, close up (he main 
spring, from which these evils have yearly flowed on us?” 

The Duke*hud begun his speech with some calmness, 
but he elevated his voice at the conclusion; and the last 
senlenoiwas spoken in a tone which made all the counsellors 
tremble, and brought a transient fn of paleness across the 
King’s cheek. IU instantly lccullcd his courage, however, 
and addressed the counciJ in his turn, in a tone evincing so 
much ease and composure that the Duke, though hu seemed 
desirous to intcnupt or stop lum, found no decent oppoi- 
tunity # to do so. • 

“ Nobles of France and of TlurguAdy,” he said, “Knights 
of the H 0 I 5 P Spirit 1 and of the Golden Fleece! since a 
.King must- plead his cau-.e as an accused person, he cannot 
.desire more distinguished judges, than the flower of noble¬ 
ness, and muster and pride of chivalry. Our fair cousin of 
Burgundy hath but darkened the dispute between us, in so 
far as his couilesy has declined to state it in precise terms. 
I, who have no cause for observing such delicacy, nay, 
whose condition permits me not to do so, crave leave to 
speak mote precisely. It is to Us, my loids—to Us, his 
liege Lord, his kinsman, his ally,—that unhappy circum¬ 
stances* perverting our cousin’s clear judgment and better 
nature, have induced him to apply the hateful charges of 
seducing his vassals from their allegiance, stirring up the 
people of Liege to revolt, and stimulating the outlawed 
William de la Maick to commit a most cruel and sacrilegious 
murder. Nobles of 1'ranee and Bui gundy, I might truly 
appeal tuthe circumstances in which I now stand, as being 
in themselves a complete contradiction of such an accusa¬ 
tion ; for is it to be supposed, that, having the sense of a 
rational being left me, I should have thrown myself im 
reservedly into the power of the Duke of Burgundy, while 
41 was practisjjig treachery against him, such as could noL fail 
t® be discovered, and which, being discovered, must place 

1 This Order of Knighthood was not instituted for more than a 
centuiy after 1468. < . 
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me, as I now-smud^m the power ot a justly exaspevaked prir^:e? 
The folly of one who should seat Him seff -gutetiyldb wn'tp; 
repose on a mine, after he had lighted the matclY.\yhich'^a^ i t^ j 
cause instant explosion, would have been wisdom*coinparetl’ 
to mine. 1 have no doubt, that, amongst tfofe per^etgi|^§ 
of tluj.se horiihle treasons at Schomvaldt, villains have 'beejf£ 
busy with my name—but am I to be answerable, vhOvli^Ve. 
given them no tight to use it?—If two silly women, disgu^ct 
on account of some romantic cause of displeasure, SdUgh$ 
refuge at my Court, does it hollov that they did so byVjm^ 
direction?—It will be found, when enquired into, that, sine * 
honour and chivalry forbade my sending them ba 1 
prisoners to the Court of burgundy,—which I think,‘ gen 
men, no one who weUrs the collar of these Orders'w*^ 
suggest,—that 1 came as nearly as possible 1 to the sap&.’ 
point, by placing them in the, hands of the venerable fathers 
in God, who is now a saint in heaven/’—Here Lbuis' 
seemed much alfceted, and piessed lii^ kerchief to his eyes- 1 —' 
“ In the hands, J say, of a menibbr of my own family add: 
still more closely united with that of burgundy, whose? 
situation, exalted condition in the Church, and, alas! whose? 
numerous viitues, qualified him to be the protector of these 
unhappy wandeiers for a little while, and the mediator, 
betwixt them and their liege Lord. I say, therefore, y the 
only circumstances which seem in my brother of Burgundy’^ 
hasty view of this subject, to argue unworthy suspicions’ 
against me, are such as can be explained on the fairest and 1 
most honourable motives ; and I say, moreover, that no Ond 
particle of credible evidence can be brought to support the 
injurious charges which have induced my brother to'.alte£ 
his friendly looks towards one who came to him ity fufl* 
confidence of friendship - have caused him to^turn hisf 
festive hall into a cou» t of justice, and his hospitable apart/ 


ments into a prison. 




“ My lord, toy lord,” said Charles, breaking in scrSOprl 
as the King paused, “for your being here at a. tr^wf 
unluckily coinciding with the execution of your 
1 can only account by supposing, that those. 
it their trade to lmpbs& on/otbers, do sometimes 
delude themselves;,^ The engineer is sometime^ t killid -by! 
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the springing of his own petard \—For what is to follow, 
let it depend on the every; of this solemn enquiry.—Bring 
hither the Countess Isabelle of Croyc !” 

As the young ladv was introduced, supported on the 
0116 sicie by tlfe Countess of Cre\ecoutr, who had her 
•husband’s commands to that effect, and on the other by 
the AbbAs of the Uisuline convent, Charles exclaimed, 
with his usual handiness of voice and manner,—‘“Soil! 
H sweet' Princess — you who could scarce find breath to 
answer us when we last* laid our just and reasonable 

t ommands on y<*u, yet have had wind enough to run as 
)ng a course a-, ever did hunted doe -what think you of 
the fair wwrk you hav* made betweui two great Princes, 
and two mighhr countries, that have been like to go to war 
for your baby face ? ” 

, 'I’he puh’icity of the scene,, and the violence of Charles's 
manner, totally overcame the resolution which Isabelle had 
•formed, of throwing heisolvit the Duke’s feet, and imploring 
him to take possession of her estates, and permit her to 
retire into a cloister. She stood motionless, like a terrified 
female in a sloim, who hears the thunder roll on every side 
of her, and apptehends, in eveiy fresh peal, the holt which 
is to strike her dead. The Countess of Crevecteur, a 
■woman of spirit equal to her birth, and to *thc beauty 
which shs preserved even in her matronly years, judged 
it necessary to interfere. “My Lord Duke,” she said, “my 
fair cousin is under my protection. I know better than your 
Grace how women should be treated, and we will leave this 
presence instantly, unless you use a tone and language more 
suitable to our rank and sex.” 

The I)i*ke burst out into a laugh, “Creveeanir,” he 
said, “ thy tameness hath made a lordly dame of thy 
Countess ; but that is no affair of mine. Give a seat to 
yonder simple girl, to whom, so far from feeling enmity, 
l design the highest giace and honour.—Sit down, mistress, 
*md tell us at £our leisure what fiend possessed you to fly 
h • ‘ 

‘ 1 A military contrivance consisting of a case filled with gunpowder. 
It was fixed to gates to Mow them open. Scott gives a description nf a 
petard and its w 01 king in IVoodaatk , Chap. xxxm. * 
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from younjiative c6un t r y, aftd ernbtacetHe 

adventurous,” 

„ With much pain, and not without ‘Several lntQrn^tyoYfer! * 
Isabelle confessed, that, being absolutely determined 
a match proposed to her by the Duke of Burgftndy> 
indulged the hope of obtaining protection of the 
France. 

“And under protection of the French Monarch,* ffftidf’ 
Charles—“Of that, doubtless, you were well assured?. 4 Xvv* 

“1 did indeed so think myself assured,” said the 
Isabelle, “otherwise 1 had not taken a step so decitfe^b’^^ 
1 lore Charles looked upon Louis with a smile of inexpfe&uBlC* 
bitterness, which the King supported with fhd 1 htm^ij 
fnmness, except that his lip grew something whitcrpthM^ 
it was wont to be.—-“ Hut my information concerning Kin^ 
Louis's intentions towards us,” continued the Couhfeti^ 
after a short pause, “was almost entirely derived fronLh&yp 
unhappy aunt, the Lafly Hameline, and her opinions- werdc 
formed upon the assertions and insinuations of persodjlf 
whom, I have since discoveied to he the vilest traitors, AiadJ 
most faithless wtelches in the woild.” She then Stated^ 
in brief terms, what she had since come to learn of tjje, 
treachery of Martlion, and of Hayraddin Maugrabin, cq^ ; 
added, that she “entertained no doubt that the eMijS 
Muugrabin, called Zamet, the original adviser, of tjneitt 
flight, was capable of every species of treachery, as"'weft;1 
as of assuming the chaiacter of an agent .of Louis witHd^ 
authority.” " 

'1‘here was a pause while the Countess had cohtihui^” 
her story,, which she prosecuted, though very briefly, from!** 
the"time she left the tetritories of Burgundy,Jn coift 
with her aunt, until the storming of Schomvaftlt, and 
fmah surrender to the Count of Crevecceur. AH remained^ 
mute after ^he had finished her brief and broken narrStiyl''- 
and the Duke of Burgundy bent his fierce dark'eyesS 
the ground, dike one who seeks for a pretext to inc 
his 'passion, but finds none sufficiently, plausible 
himself in his own eyes. “The mole,” he said 
looking upwards, “winds not his dark subterranean 
beneath oiu< feet the less certainly, that we, though 
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xjfhis tnou'omi cannot absolutely trace them, Vet I would 
fcnbWof Kmg Lbms, wherefore be mam tamed J^iesa ladles 
9$ his Cotjit, had they not gone thithm v by his <$m 

*/ f J; did not*so entertun tht m, fur cousin,” answered 
tn^ Kmg* "Out of compission, indeed, I reeased them 
id prtvapf, but ♦ooh an early oppoitumt) of placing them 
nbfe the protection oi the late excellent bishop, youf own 
Ally, And who was ly G >d assoil him ') a better judge 
“W» ai >> su ulai print?, how to luoncile thi£ protection 
due to fugitives,*with iln mly which a King owes to his 
any /toip whose dominions they have fled I boldly ask. 
this younpf lady, whetltr my uceptioi^ of tlum was cordial, 
Di;jw|iether it j^is not, on the eontrir), such is made them 
egress regret that the) h id made my Couit then place Ot 
ttfuge w 

* "So much w is it oth lvvisc than coidial,” answered 
the Countess, “tbit it intuit(d me, at ktst, to djubt how 
it was possible tint your Maiesty should have actually 
given the invitation of whuh w< had been assuicd, by 
thO§e who cullc d themselves yom age nts, since, supposing 
them to have pioceeded only as they wue duly authou/ed, 
ii Would have been hard to reconcile >our Majesty’s 
Conduct with that to be expected from a king, a knight, 
mid a gentle in m ” 

„* he Countess turned her eyes to the King as she spoke, 
tjitb-a look which was probabl) intended as a reproach, but 
tne breast of Louis was armed against all such aitiliery. On 
the Contrary, waving slowly his exp mdecl hands, and looking 
||$imd the circle, he seemed to mike a tuurrtphant appeal 

All piesi^it, upon the testimony borne to his innocence 
m th# Countess’s reply 

burgundy, memwhik, cast on him a look which seemed 
id sayj that if in some degre c silc nc cd, he was as tar as ever 
from being satisfied, and tli n said abruptly to the Countess, 
-^yHctlnnks, #fair mistress, in this account ot yoUr 
you have forgot all mention of Certain love- 
pa-asagest—So, ho 1 blushing alread) Certaip knights of 
die forest, by whom youi quiet was for a time aotefrupted 
\y^K~-that incident hath come to our ear, and >o teething 

3 *^ 
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we may presently form out of it.—Tell me, King Louis, 
were it not well, before this vagryiit Helen of Troy 1 , or of 
Croye, set more kings by the ears,—were it not Well to carve 
out a fitting match for her?’’ ^ 

King Louis, though conscious what ungrateful proposal 
was likely to be made next, gave a calm and silent assents 
to what Charles said ; hut the Countess herself warts restored 
to courage by the veiy extremity of her situation. She 
quitted the arm of the Countess ot Creveeoeur, on which 
she had hitherto leaned, came* forward timidly, yet with 
an air of dignity, and, kneeling before th<; Duke’s throne, 
thus addtessed lum:—“Noble Duke of burgundy, and my 
liege Lord ; I acknowledge my fa 11ft in having (.withdrawn 
myself from your dominions without ) our gracious permission, 
anil will most humbly acquiesce in any penalty you are 
pleased to impose. 1 place my lands and castles at your 
lightful disposal, and pray you only of your own bounty, 
ami for the sake of in/ father's ipemory, to allow the last of 
the line of (’rove, out of her large estate, such a moderate* 
maintenance as may find her admission into a convent fof 
the temaindcr of her life.” 

“Wh.it think >011, Sire, of the young pel son’s petition to 
us?’’ said the Duke, addressing Louis. 

“As of a holy and humble motion,” said the King, 
“which doubtless comes from that grace which pught not 
to be resisted or withstood.” 

“The humble and lowly shall be exalted,” said Charles. 
“Arise, Countess Isabelle -we mean better for you than, 
you have devised ft >r yoursel f. We mean neither to sequestrate 
your estates, nor to abase your honours, but, 011 the contrary, 
will add largely to both.” f 

“Alas! my lord,” said the Countess, continuing on 
her knees, “ it is even that well-meant goodness which 
I fear still more than your draco’s displeasure, since it 
compels me”- 

“Saint George of Burgundy!” said Dqke Charles, “is 
our will to be thwarted, and our commands disputed) at 
every turn ? Up, 1 say, minion, and withdraw for the 

1 The beautiful wife of Menelaus, whose abduction by the Trojan 
Paris left to the siege and destruction of Troy by the Greeks. 
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present—when we have time to think of tlu e, we will so 
order matters, that, Teste-^aint-Gris I you shall either obey 
u*, or do worse/ 5 

Notwithstanding this stern answer, the Countess Isabelle 
remained at his* feet, and would probably, by her pertinacity, 
* have driven him to say upon the spot something yet mote 
severe, had not the Countess of Crevectx'ur, who better knew 
that Prince’s humour, interfered to raise her young friend, 
and to conduct Ik r rmn the hall. 

Quentin Duvwaul was* now summont d to appear, and 
presented himsijjf before the King and Duke with that 
freedom, distant alike from bashful reserve and intrusive 
boldness, •which becomes .1 youth at once well-born and 
Well-nurtured^who gives bonom when? it is due, but without 
permitting himself to be dazzled or contused by the presence 
of those t r whom it is to be rendered, llis unde had 
furnished him with the m< ans of again equipping himself 
in the arms and dress of # an Archer* of the Scottish Guard, 
and his complexion, mien, and air suited in an uncommon 
degree his splendid appeaianre. llis extreme youth, too, 
prepossessed the counsellors in his favour, the rather that 
ho one could easily believe that the sagacious Louis would 
have chosen so very young a person to become tire con¬ 
fidant. of political intrigues; and thus the King enjoyed, 
in this as in other cases, considerable advantage from his 
•singular choice of agents, both as to ago and rank, where 
such election acemed least likely to be made. At the 
command of the Duke, sanctioned by that of Louis, 
Quentin commenced an account ot his journey with the 
Ladies ol Lroye to the neighbourhood of Liege, premising 
a statement of King Louis’s instructions, which were, 
that he should escort them sal cl y to Lhc castle of the 
Bishop. 

“And you obeyed my orders accordingly?” said the 
King. 

“ l did, Sijjp,” replied the Scot. 

•“You omit a circumstance,” said the Duke. “You 
Were set upon in the forest by two wandering knights.” 

“It does not become me to remember or to proclaim 
such an incident,” said the youth, blushing ingenuously. 
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manfu%; an<5 maintained his trust, in amanqei; that# 
long, remember.—Come to my apartment,;.Aip^f 
this matter is over, and thou shalt find I ‘hay^j^Sjl 
thy brave bearing, while I am glad to see it is er'-"^' 
thy modesty.” 

“And come to mine,” said Dunois. 
for thee, since I think I owe thee one 
low to both, and the examination was resumed., Atjt 
command of 1 )uke Charles, he produced die 1 wntter^ 
instructions which he had received for the direction .pf 
journey. 

“ Did you follow* these instructions literally, soldiet^fe 
said the Duke. 

“No, if it please your Grace,” replied Quentin. » “They$ 
directed me, as you may be pleased to observe, to cross the$ 
Maes near Namur; whereas I kppt the left bank, as bei^gy? 
both the nigher and the safer road to Liege.” 

“And wherefore that alteration?” said the Duke. tVw#- 

“ Because I began to suspect the fidelity of my gunfe^' 
answefed Quentin. , 

. t “Now mark the questions I have next to ask thee&£ 
said the Duke. “ Reply truly to them, and fear nothjhfip 
from the resentment of any one. But if you palto^mte 
double in your answers, I will have thee hung alive d® 
an ifcoh chain from the steeple of the market-house, whetff 
thou shalt wish for death for many an hour ere he 4 come t&S 
relieve you!” 

*. There Avas a deep silence ensued. At length, haylb 
given : the . youth time, as he thought, to cOpsiderjj* 
circumstances in which he was placed, the Duke 
to know ,of Durward, who his guide was, by whom suppji 
and,, wherefore he had been led to entertain suspicibtt^ 
him? iTq, the, ..first of these questions, Quentin; dS 
answered, byiiaming Hayraddin Maugrabin, theBohei 
to the the guide had been rccommeqdiS|ip 

Tristan r^rmite and in reply to the third 
menuoned'whdt had happened in the.Fmnpiscaq 
near. Namur ^.JipW -thl Bohemian had been ^ ^ 
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the hoty^hpuse farid how, jealous of Ms heh&v touts tit had 
dogged him tcr'a rtndtwous with one Of \VxWiaui de la. 

afUC^ JanzkhCcht s, wflere be Overheard them 
\ plan /of summing the ladies who Wete uft<fea nis 

* 

4 ** Now, hark thcc\” said the Duke, “and once more 
rgbifcftibfr thy life depends on thy vciacity, did these 
lypatp** mention the ir h «ving Ibis King’s -I mean this very 
&fyi$ Louts of Ii rves authoiit), for then scheme of 
^fifcpntlng the eseoit, anti carrjmg away the ladies?” 

^‘If such mfimoi h II ns had said so, ’leplied Quentin, 
<k I ktiow not how t should have belli veel than, having the 
Wdid Of t|ie King hi instil to place in opposition to theirs.” 

Louis, who had listentd hi the no with most earnest 
g@ention, coffld not ht Ip dnwing his bieath deeply, when 
«liC hc\rd Durwaul’s answer, in the minner of one from 
Whose bosom 1 luavy vu ghl Ins bun at once removed. 
^The Duke again looked disconccsUd and moody; and, 
Returning to the ehai gtf jut tinned Quentin stilt more 
Ckisely, whether he did not understand, from these men’s 
private conversation, tint the plots which they meditatid 
iad King Louis’s simtion? 

# “I repeat, that I heard nothing which could authorize 
me to say so,” answered the young nun, who, though 
internally convinced of the King’s aeccssjon to the treachery 
<ttf I^ayraddin, yet htld it conLiaiy to his allegiance to bring 
forward his own suspicions on the subject, “and if I hetd 
fi&ird such men make such an assertion, I again say, that 
I would not hive given then testimony weight against the 
instructions of the King himst.ll ” * 

‘*lhou art a futhful messenge r,” said the puke, With a 
#tteer; “amd I venture to say, tint in obeying the King’s 
instructions, thou hast disippointcd his expectations in a 
Manner that thou imghtst have smarted for, Byt that 
^b$$cjuent events have nude thy bull headed fidelity seem 
Mgjood servic e ” A 

andci^land >ou not, my lord,” said jQuetttin DttiWrd; 
*i know is, that my master King Louis sent f mo to 
^rptcct these ladies, and that I did so accordingly, to thp 
My abibty> both ip tbe journey to tSchon jr&ldt, 
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and through the subsequent scenes which took place. 

I understood the instructions of the King to be’honourable, 
and I executed them honourably; had they been of & 
different tenor, they would not have suited one of my name 
or nation,” „ , 

“ J'ier connin’ mi Itcoswis” said Chailes, who, however 9 
disappointed at the tenor of Purvvard’s reply, was T*ot unjust 
enough to blame him for his boldness. “l>ut hark thee,. 
Archer, what instructions were those which made thee, as ' 
some sad fugitives from Srhoivwaldt have informed, US,, 
parade the sheets of Liege, at the head of those mutineers,' 
who afterwards truelly murdered their temporal Prince and 
spiritual Father? And what harani'pe was it w£ii£h thou' 
didst make alter thatrmmder was committed, in which you ' 
took upon you, as agent for Louis, to assume aiAhority among 
the villains who had just peipetiated so great a crime?” 

“My lord,” said Quentin, “there aie many who could 
testify, that 1 assumed* not the character of an envoy of 
France in the town of large, buf had it fixed upon me by 
the obstinate clamours of the people themselves, wiio refused' 
to give ciedit to any disclamation which 1 could make: 
This 1 told to those in the service of the bishop when I had 
made my escape from the city, and recommended their 
attention to the secuiity of the Castle, which might have 
prevented the calamity and horror of the succeeding night.. 
It is, no doubt, true, that 1 did, in the extremity of danger,' 
avail myself of the miliu m e which my imputed character 
gave me, to save the Countess Isabelle, to protect my own 
life, and, so far as i could, to rein in the humour for 
slaughter, which had already broke out in so dreadful an 
instance. I repeal, and will maintain it with myjiody, that 
1 had no commission of any kind from the King Of Fiance,/ 
respecting the people of Liege, far less instructions to. 
instigate them to mutiny; and that, finally, when I did 
avail myself of that imputed character, it was as if X had 
snatched up a shield to protect myself in a moment of 
emergency, and used it, as I should surely Nave done, fc>r 
the defence of myself and others, without enquiring whether.' 
1 had a right to the heraldic emblazonments which it' 
displayed.” - , ’ 
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“And therein my young companion and prisoner,” said 
Crevccueui* unable any longer to remain silent, “acted with 
4?qual spirit and good seitse; and his doing so cannot justly 
be imputed as blame to King Louis.” 

i't»ere was.a murmur of assent among the surrounding 
nobility which sounded joyfully in the ears of King Louis, 
whilst i£ gave n0 tittle otlenee to Charles* lie reeled his 
eyes angrily around: and the sentiments, so generally 
expressed by so Many of his highest vassals and wisest 
counsellors, would not peihaps have prevented his giving 
way to his violent and despotic temper, had not I>es 
Comines, who foresaw the danger, prevented it, by suddenly 
annotating a herald ^rom the city of Liege, 

“A Tie raid from weavers and nailers?” exclaimed the 
Duke—h uf, admit him instantly. By Our Lady, I will 
learn from this same herald something turther of his 
employeis 1 hopes and projects, than this young breneh- 
iScuttish man-at-arms scums deainws to tell me 1 ” 
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THE HERALD. 


At id. -Hark! they rof.r. 

1 'tospa o. Ret them be hunted soundly. 

he 

T \ v V. 

There was room made in Lbe assembly, and no ^rnalf 1 
curiosity evinced by those present to see the herald whdtyL 
the insurgent Liegeois had ventuiVd to send to so haughty,; 
a Prince as the Duke of Hurgundy, while in such high$s 
indignation against them. I'or it must be remembered,!; 
that at this period heralds were only dispatched ffotyb* 
sovereign princes to each other upon solemn occasions 
and that the inferior nobility employed pursuivants, a Jowprb 
rank of officers-at-arms. It may be also noticed in passing^ 
that Louis XL, an habitual derider of whatever did' : rjr&t^ 
promise real power or substantial advantage, was in cspccutb 
a professed contemner of heralds and heraldry, “red, bhie$' 
and green, with all their trumpery,” to which the prid^bf$ 
his rival Charles, which was of a very different kind, attached^ 
no small degree of ceremonious importance. 

The herald, who was now introduced into the* presepe,^ 
of the monarchs, Was dressed in a tabard, or coat, > erpP 
"broidered with the arms of his master, in which the 
head made a distinguished appearance, in blazonry, 
in the opinion of the skilful, was more showy than a^pf * 
The rest of Iris dress—-a dress always sufficiently tr" 

» A ' vt * ■* «S f , ■* ■* 1*1 i J i l % £ 
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shQjrt, tlte usutd gaudy splendour of the *fealdic attire was 
caricatured and overdone, The RoarydteadMyas not' only 
repeated bn every part oT his dress, but oy^n Jt#s kpuhetwas 
fprpied/ into, that shape, and it was represented ? with| 4 gory 
fonguigjhd bloody tusks, or, in proper language, 1 Hn$c& -and 
dlefttaiea-gutts and there was something in the. man’s 
appearance which seemed to imply a mixture of boldness" 
a.hd'4pprehension, like one who has undertaken a dangerous 
commission, and enable that audacity alone can carry 
nih) through it with safety. Something of |lie same mixture 
bf.Year ami efftjpntcry was visible in the manner in which,he 
j>aid his respects, and he showed also a grotesque awkward-* 
pess, no| usual amoijgst those*who were accustomed to he 
received injhc presence of princes* , „ , . 

‘fWho art thou, in the devil’s name?” was the greeting 
With Which Charles the Hold received tin’s singular envoy., 

*•' “I am Rouge Sanglier,” answered the herald, “"the 
■officer-at-arms of William de la Matck, by the grace qjf God, 
apd the election of the Chapter, Prince Bishop of Lii s ge,” 

’ “Ha!” exclaimed Charles; but, as if subduinglusown 

passion, he made a sign to him to proceed. 

“And, in right of his wife, the Honourable Countess 
Hameline of Croye, Count of Croye, and Lord of Rrueque- 
mont.” 

v ,Tii§ utter astonishment of Duke Charles at the extremity 
of bold Hess with which these tides were announced in his 
presence, seemed to strike him dumb; and the herald, 
conceiving, doubtless, that he had made a suitable impression 
by the annunciation of his character, proceeded^ state his 
'errand. 


“ Anmincio vobis gaudium magnum? he Said; Ci I let 
you,,Charles of burgundy and Karl of 1'landers, to ^now, 
|n my master’s name, that under favour of a, dispensation 
pf pur Holy Father of Rome, presently' expected, and 
appointing a fitting substitute ad sacmy hv proposes to 
M&fcus^at qpce the office of Prince Bishop, iund.njaintam 
rights of Count of Croye.” 

i'f^he puke of Buigund), at this and other pauses in the 
herald's kpeech; only ejaculated “Ha!”similar 
without knaking any answer; t|iq tone of 
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exclamation was thnt of one who, though surprised and 
moved, is willing to hear all that is to he said ere he 
commits himself by making an Answer. To the furthc# 
a-donishment of all who were piesent, he forehorc fron^his 
usu.il abrupt and \iolciit gesticulations, remaining wi±h the 
nail of lus thumb pressed against his teeth, which was his , 
lavoimte attitude w lu n giving attention, and keeping h's 
eyes bent on the ground, as if unwilling to betray the 
pa,don which might gleam in them. 

The envoy, theieloie, procceiled boldly and unabashed 
in the delivery ol Ins message. “In the yfhne, therefore, 
of the I'rmee Ihshop of Lifge, and Count of (iroye. f am 
to lequire of you, 1 >ukt‘ t.'harles, jo desist fiqui those 
pretensions aiul en< n#i< hments which you have made on 
the liee and imperial eity ot 1 lege, In connivance with the 
lute Louis of Horn bon, umvoitliy Bidiop thc>eof v ”— 

“ Ha ! n again exclaimed the 1 Hike 

“Also to irstoie tlu* banm n of the community, which 
you took violently from the town, t'o tin number of six-and- 
thirty , to rebuild the breathes in their walls, and restore 
the fortifications whu h you lyrannit ally dismantled,—and 
to aekiio\vl> dge m\ master, William tie la Mutch, as bunco 
Ihshop, Jawlullv tJ< ctcd in a free Chapter of Canons, of 
which In hold tilt' plot es-vei b ll 

“ Have you finished ? ” said the Duke. * 

“ Not yet,” icplied the emoy : “ I am further to retiuire 
)tmr Crace. on tin' part of the said right noblw and venerable 
I’tinee, Bishop, and Count, that you do presently withdraw 
the gairison from the Castle ol .Bracqucmont, and other 
places of strength, belonging to the ICaildom of Croye, 
which have been plated then*, whether in your own most 
gracious name, or in that ol Isabelle, calling hcrsolf*Countes$ 
of Croye, or any oilier; until it shall be decided by the, 
Impeiial Diet, whether the fiefs in question shall not pertain 
to the sister of the late (’ount, my most gracious I^ady - 
Hanieline, rather than to lus daughtei, in respect of the 
hii anf'hxteusis '~ 
“ Your master is most learned,” icplied the Duke. . . 

1 iVim.ment gnme of kind on condition ih.it the holder cultivates it 
groped) and pays a .stipulated sum yearly. 
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“-Yet,” continued the herald, “the noble and venerable 
Prince and Countwill be disposed, all other deputes betwixt 
Burgundy and Liege being settled, to fix upon the Lady 
lsaltclle such an appanage as may become her «[inility. 

“Me is gfneious and considerate,” said the Duke, in 
the same tone. 

“N<#w, by a poor fool’s conscience,” said Lc Gloiieux 
apart to tin; Count of Crewman, “1 would rather be. in the 
worst cow’s hide the 1 i ver died of the mm rain, than in that 
fellow’s painted coat ' 1 lx- poor man goes on like drunkards, 

who only look ^o the oilur pot, and not to the score which 
mine host chalks up In hind the lattice,’’ 

“ fla*e \ou )i1 ih*?’’ ..iiTl the Duke to the herald. 

“One w^ird more,’'answered Rouge Sauglier, “from my 
noble and venerable loot aton said, n-specting his worthy 

and trusty allv, ihe Most ( hristian King’’--- 

“Hal’' exclaimed the Duke, slaiting, and in a fiercer 
tone than he had \et used; bat chciking himself, lie 
instantly composed hinftclf again to attention. 

“Which most ("hristian King’s royal person it is 
rumoured that you, Charles o( burgundy, have placed 
under icstiaint, < ontrary to your duty as a vassal of the 
Crown of Krai ice, and to the faith observed among Christian 
Sovereigns. For which reason, my said noble and venerable 
master* by m\ mouth, ehaiges you to put his Royal and 
Most Christian ally forthwith at freedom, or to receive the 
defiance whicji I am authon/.ed to pionounee to you.” 
“Have you yet done?” said the Dukes 
“I have,” answered the herald, “and await your (Irare’s 
answer, trusting it may be such as will save the effusion 
of Christian blood.’’ 

“Now; by Saint George of burgundy” -said the 
Duke,- but ere he cupld proceed further, fa mis arose, and 
stunk in with a tone of so much dignity and authority, that 
Charles could not interrupt lnm. 

“Under your favour, fair cousin of burgundy,” said the. 
King, “we ourselves crave priority of voice in replying to 
this insolent fellow.--Sirrah herald, or whatever thou art, 
carry back notice to the perjured outlaw and murderer, 
William do* la Marck, that the King of France will be 
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presently before Liege, for the purpose of, ptwjsbTngf the: 
sacrilegious murderer of his late^beloyed kinsrpetti,>JLoui.s^ 
of Bourbon pand that lie proposes to gibbet 1)& la MarbR 
alive, for the insolence of terming himself hi@ ally, fCtnJT 
putting his royal name into the mouth of otli? of^hfls pWrt 
base itiesscngeis. M > , $ 'i*--; 

“Add whatever else on my pari,” said Charles,* “Which 
it may not misbecome prince to send ton commQoUhief, 
and murdi-ivi. — And begone !---Yet stay.—Never .'herald 
went from the Courl of Burgundy without having catis^^O 
ny, Largesse 1 ! — Let him be seouigcd till** the bones ar?r 
hud bare ! ” t c A r 

“Nay, hut if it please your Hra<-v,” said Qfevecoeq^ 
and Dll)mheicourt tfngcthei, “he is a herald, and, so, 
far privileged.” 

“ft is you, Messires,” replied the Duke, “who are 
such owls, a-i to think that the tabard makes the herald.' 
I see by that fellow's blazoning tie is a mere impostor. 
Let Toison d’Or step forwaid, and question him in your 
presence.” : 

In spite of his natural effrontery, the envoy of the 
Wild Boar ol Ardennes now became pale; and that not- 
withstanding souk* touches of paint with which he had 
adorned his countenance. Toison d’Or, the chief herald,< 
as we have elsewhere said, of the Duke, and King-Af-arms. 
within his dominions, stepped forward with the solemnity 
of one who knew what was due to his office, ‘and asked hisj 
supposed brother, in what College he had studied the science j 
which he professed. 

“I was bred a pursuivant at the Heraldic College of ; 
Ratisbon/’ .answered Rouge Sanglier, “and received the, 
diploma or Ehronhold from that same learned fraternity.”; 

“You could not derive it from a source move worthy,”- 
answered 'Poison d’Or, bowing still lower than he had done 
before; “and if I presume to confer with you on tl^fe 
mysteries of our sublime science, in obedience theorderS- 
ol the mp$t gracious Duke* it is not in hopes of giviiigf but: 
of receiving knowledge.” ^ ' J 

VXheshout of heralds and minstrels in acknowledging gifts firdtfi" 
pritic&j^dl knights. _$ec /ea/¥/«w % Chap. j\\ ; and Afartfiitnat, id, ■' 
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' * “ Go tq,” said’.-the Dtfje, impatiently.,,,; *%eave off cere- 
rnony, add ask him som£ question that may,tty his skill’' 

• “If wore injustice to ask sx disciple of the worthy 
-Gpilcge,W Arms at Ratisbon, if he compjebendeth the 
terms (if blazonry,” said Toison d’Qr; “ huf I 
m% ’Vithofu offence, crave of Rouge Sanglier to say, if 
he*i&, trfclrueted i11 the moie mysterious and secret terms of 
thqsiience, by which the more learned do emblematically, 
,ahd. && it were p., .a helically, expie^s to each caller what 
^onveyed to otlwis in the ordinary language, taught in the 
Very accidence*us it Here Hei.ddry?" 

understand one soit ol bla/.onry as well as another,” 
answered Rouge San^licr, bolfllv; “but it may be we have 
„no£ the suige krms m Get many vfluch you have here in 
- Flanders.' 

“'Alas that you will say sol” i» i j>li< <1 Toison d’Or; 
“our noble science, which js indeed the very bannerol 
. nobleness, and glory gene rosify, being the same in all 
'Qhristian countries, nay, known and acknowledged even by 
dye. Saracens and Moors, 1 would, therefore, pray oik you 
■ to describe what coat you will alter the celestial fashion, 
that is, by the planets.” 

? “Blazon it yourself as you will,” said Rouge Sanglior: 
“I will do no such apish tricks upon commandment, as an 
>ape is#made to come aloft.” ** 

“Show him a coat, and let him hla/on it his own way,” 
said the Duke; “and if he fails, I promise him that his 
;^aek shall be gules, a/ure, and sable.” f *> 

“ Here,” said the herald of Burgundy, taking from his 
'pouch a piece of parchment, “ is a scroll, in which certain 
,'consideytions led me to piick down, after.my own poor 
fashion, an ancient coat. 1 will pray my brother,-.if Indeed 
he belong to the honourable College of Arms at Ratisbon, 
To decipher it in fitting language.” 

: f.e Glorieux, who seemed to take great pleasure in this 

.{discussion, fcad by this time bustled himself dose hp to tire 
heralds. u \ will help thee, good iellbw,” said he to 
VR,Ouge Sanglier, as he looked hopelessly upon the scroll. 
/“ ThiSj .my lords and masters, represents the eat looking out 
rat fhe daitywinclovv'.r 
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This sally oa asioned a laugh, which was something to 
the advantage o! Rouge Sangher, as it led Toisem d’Or, 
indignant at the misconstruction of his drawing, to explaii# 
it as the coat of arms assumed by Childebert, Kim$* of 
loanee, aft< i lie had taken prisoner Gandunar, King oT 
burgundy; rcpicsinting an ounce, or tiger-cat, the emblem 
nl theraptnr prince, behind a grating, or, as Toistm d’Or 
technically defined it, “Sable, a illusion passant Or, op¬ 
pressed with a to llis gules, clouc of the second 1 .” 

“ by my bauble,” said Le GIoipcux, “if the cat resemble 
burgundy, she has the right side of the grating now-a-days.” 

“True, good U How,” said Louis, laughing, \vhi|c the 
lost of thi- present e, and even Chafes himself,# seemed 
disconceitid at so brofld a jest, —“I owe tlu^- a piece of 
gold for turning something that looked like sad earnest, into 
the meny game whir h l trust it will end in.” • 

“ Silent c, Le (dot ieux," said the I >uke ; “and you, 
Toisou d'Or, who are LtR> learned to be intelligible, stand 
back, -and biing that rascal I'oiward, some of you.--Hark 
ye, villain,” he said, in his haisliest tone, "do you know the 
difference between argt nt and or, e\ce[)l in the shape of 
coined money ? ” 

“ I'or pity's sake, yoin Grace, be good unto me!—Noble 
King Louis, spe.rk tor me!" 

“Speak for thyself,” said the Duke-In a word, art 
thou herald or not ? ' 


“ Only for this occasion ! ” 
olTicial. 


acknowledged* the detected 


“Now, by St George!” said the Duke, eyeing "Louis 
askance, “we know no king - -no gentleman—save one, who 
would have so prostituted the noble seienee <vi which 
loyally and gentry rest! save that King, who sent to 
Lchvard of England a serving man disguised as a heialdV 
“Such a stratagem,” said Louis, laughing or affecting to 
laugh, “could only be justified at a Court where no heralds 
were at the time, and when the emergency ^was urgent. 


1 “On a black field, a tiger-cat walking, of the colour cf gold, 
behind a red grating, wills nails of gold.” The phrase “of the second “ 
lefets to the second tine lure mentioned, v i.e. “ (>r.“ 

- bee Aulhnds notes at end of text:- -Note XVII. , 



But, though,it might have ! passed*, on the, blunt and thick- 
witted blunder, no one wtyb brains a whit better than those 
ofc a wild boar would have thought of passing such a trick 
,, Up0n#the accomplished Court of Burgundy”. 

., f ‘Soud him who will/’ said the Duke, fiercely, ‘fhe shall 
•return on their hands in poor case.—Ilcie!—diag hint to 
'the. niarkta-place!—slash him with biidle-reins and dog- 
whips - until the tabard hang about him in tatters!--Upon 
;lhc liougetanglier ! ',a, t,;a ! Ilaluo, haloo !” 

, Four or live large houfub, such as arc painted in the 
■ hunting pieces upon which Bubi'iis and Schneiders labouied 
„tn CQnjiyictiou, caught the we lld^nown notes with which the 
Duke conuiuded, and l*egan to yell and bay .is if the boar 
.were just rousgd from his lair. 

/ By the rood !” said King Coiiis, observant to catch the 
vein of hisidangerous cou.-in, “ since the ass has put on the , 
, boar’s hide, I would set the dogs on him to bail him out 
.ofil!” • # * 

* d*Right.! right!” exclaimed Duke Charles, the fancy 

exactly thiming m with lm humour at the moment.“it 

shall be done’-- uncouple the hounds !- -Dyke a Talbot! 
hyke a Beaumont 1 ! -We will course him lioin the door of 
the Castle to the east gate.” 

“I trust yum ('.race will treat me as a beast of chase,” 
stud theafcllovv, putting the best lace he could upon, the 
matter, “and allow me for law?” 

-e, “Thou art bflt. veimin,” said the Duke, “and entitled to 
*nb law, .by the letter of the book of hunting; nevertheless 
thou shalt have sixty yards in advance, wcie it but for the 
.sake of thy unprnallelcd impudence.- - Away, away, sirs!-- 
we will si# this spoil.”—And the council breaking up 
tumultuously, all hurried, none faster than the two Princes, to 
enjoy the humane pastime which King Louis had suggested. 


' 1 • f’Hyke/’ a word u->ed to urge on the hounds. Compare .The 



olden ‘huruing-fk-td’ Talbot and BeaUmout sue kinds of dogs. 
Scott mentions the talbut in Wuvcrky, Chap, i.xxi., “a m^bx. 
anciently called a talbut; as the poet has it, 

' , 1 . Ai talbut straiig-^a .sturdy tyke.” • 

'i . r '.' *. ' ' • - w 

M. <£. t>. . ' 
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The Ron^c Sanglier si lowed excellent # sport; for, 
winged with terror, and having half a scare of fierce 
hoar-hounds haul at his haunches, encouraged by the 
blowing of horns and the woodland cheer of the hupters, 
lie fl< w like die vciy wind, and had ha not been en- 
eumbiud with Ins herald’s coal, (the worst possible habit 
for a niniui), bo might fairly have escaped dog-free; he 
aho doubled once or Lwu'e, in a manner much approved of 
by the spectator. None of these, nay, not even Charles 
himsi It, was so delighted with tUa sport as King Louis, who, 
partly from political considerations, ant}. paitly as being 
naturally pleased with the sight of human suffering when 
ludicrously exhibited, laugned till fhe tears ra£ irorn his 
eyes, and in his eiCtane,-. of i.ipture, caught hold of the 
J Juke’s (‘inline cloak, as if to suppoit himself; w r hilst the 
Duke, no less delighted, Hung his aim around the King’s 
shoulder, making thus an exhibition of confidential sym¬ 
pathy and familiarity, veiy much at variance with the terms 
on which till y had so lately stood together. 

At length the speed of the pseudo herald could save 
Imn no longer horn the fangs ol lus pmsuers; they seized 
him, pulled him down, and would probably soon have 
thiol tied him, had not the Duke called out-Slave and tail! 

- stave and tail 1-Take them olf him ! --Lie hath shown so 
good a course, that, though he has made no sport ^t bay, W'e 
will not have him dispatched.” 

Several oiticeis accouhngly busied themselves in taking 
off the 1 dogs; and tiny were* soon seen coupling some up, 
and puisuing others winch ran tluough the sticets, shaking 
in spoil and triumph the tattered lragments of painted cloth 
ami emhroidciy lent from the tabard, which the unfortunate 
wearer had put on in an unlucky hour. 

At this moment, and while the Duke was too much 
engaged with what passed he foie him to mind what was 
said behind him, Oliver le Dairi, gliding behind King Louis, 
whispered into his ear—“It is the Bohemian, Hayraddin 
Maugraliin—It were not well he should come to speech of 
the Duke.” 

“He must die,” answered Louis, in the same tone— 
“dead men tell no tales.'" 
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One instant aflei wards, Tristan rUennite, to whom 
Olivei had ‘given the hint, stepped forward before the 
l^ing and the Duke, nrafr said, in his blunt manner, “So 
please your Majesty and your Grace, this piece of game is 
niitv^ and I cJajiji him he K marked with Iny stamp—the 
ileur-de-hs is branded on his shoulder, as all men may see. 
— He is a known villain, and hath slain the King’s subjects, 
robbed churches, deflow cied virgins, slain deer m the royal 


“ Lnough, enough, sai;l Duke Charles, ‘‘'he is my royal 
cousin’s propeil^ by many a good title. What will your 
Majesty do will* him r’’’ 

“ If*lie is left to m^ disposal said the King, “ l will at 
least give him on« m the srj* nee ol hcraldiy, in 

which lie v ignorant--only explain to him praclit ally, 
the meaning ol a cross /v/D/ce, with a noose dangling 
propi i* 

“iNol a-, to be by him borne, but as to bear him.—Let 
him take the degrees unfter your gossip Tiistaiv—he is a 
deep prolessor m such mysUncs.” 

'Thus answered llie Duki, with a buist of discordant 
laughtei at his own wit, whu h was so t oidially cliorussed by 
Louis, that his lival could not help looking kindly at him, 
while he said - - 

“Ah, Louis, Louis! would to Cod thou wort as faithful 
a inonafeh as thou art a merry companion! X cannot 
but think often on the jovial time we used to spend 
together.” 

“Vou may bring it back when you will,” said Louis; 
“I will grant vou as fair terms as for vety shame’s sake you 
ought to ask in my present condition, without making 
> ourself t$c fable of Christendom; and I will swear to 
observe them upon the holy rclique which I have ever 
the grace to bear about my person, being a fragment of 
the true cross.” 

Here he took a small golden reliquary, which was 

. • 

* Louis jestingly couches in a sort of heraldic phraseology a declara¬ 
tion that he will have Hayraddm hanged. “Cnes poUrne, 1 ' a cross 
with extremities like a ciutch, heie the gibbet. In heraldry “ proper ’* 
means of the natural colour. 
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suspended from his neck next to his shut by a ch^in of the 
same metal, and having kissed it devoutly, corittnimd— .- v 
“ Never was false oath’swot n dii this most sucf&d relique, 
but it was avenged within the year,” v >. , V\, 

“Vet,’‘ sakf tlie Duke, “it was the sam# Oil whb:hyod 
swore amity to me when you left Burgundy, and shortly 3 
alter >,ent the Bastard of Rubcmpre to murder «r kidnap * 


me 


'r*' 


“Nay, gracious cousin, now you are ripping up ahoi^nG 
grievances,'’ said the King; “1 promise you, that you were; 
deceived in that matter. Moreover, it w^s not upoivMw 
relique which I tin n swore, but upon another fragment .pf 
the true ('toss which l £ot from* the Grand Seignior, 
weakened in virtue, tloubtless, by sojourning with infidels-. * 
Besides, did not the win of the Public Good break out 
within tire year ; and was not a Burgundian army,encamped.’ 
at Saint Dennis, backed by all the great feudatories of'. 
Prance ; and was l not obliged to yield up Normandy-td; 
my brother?—O God, shield ilk Iront perjury on siich k 
warrant as this’” 

“Well, cousin,” answered the Duke; “I <lo believe 
thou hadst a lesson to keep faith another time. — And now 
tor once, without finesse and doubling, will you make good' 
your piomise, and go with me to punish this murdering * 
La JMarck and the Licgeois?” ( \ G* 

“I will rnauh against them,” said Louis, “with th$: 
Ban, and Arriere-Ban of branee, and the- Oriflamme^d!^, 
played.” / 

“Nay, na*y,” said tlie Duke, “that is more than W 
needful, or maybe advisable. The presence of your Scottish 
.Guard, and two hundred choice lances, will ser-e to shoW 
'that you are a free agent. A large army might”-—^ ■*”A 

“ Make me so in effect, yon would say, my fair consirf?”.; 
said the King* “.Well, you shall dictate the numbers kef/ 
my attendants.” , ' 

“.And..to put this fair cause of mischief out, of. the|%„ 


to extremity* V The Duke 1$ the betrothed hTidbgr.Qoid x 'w' 
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my daijghtci^Joanv Be gene rousts—yield up this matter, and 
let us fcpcijjk; rather of the low ns on the Somme.”- ,, J , 

• / “jVIy council will talk to your Majesty of these,”. sakl 
Chillies; ‘hi myself hive less at heart the; acquisition of 

.. than the redress of injuries. You have tampered 

* wiihfrny vassal)?, and your royal pleasure must needs’dispose 
of" theHuftid of a Waul of Burgundy. Your Majesty, must 
- besjEow it/ within the pale of your own royal family, since 
Yoli "have'meddled with it—otherwise, our conference 
breaks off.? • 

' ‘ ;^;‘ f, \Vorc I to sny I did th‘.- willingly,” said the King, “no 
oho would believe me; thuef^re do you, my fair cousin, 
judge of rtie extent of<*my wish to oblige you, when I say, 
J most.reluctanlly, that the parlies consenting, and a dispen¬ 
sation from the Pope being obtained, my own objections 
'shall,, be flf- bar to this match which you propose.” 

* “ All besides can be easily settled by our ministers,” 
hsaid the Duke, “and ye are once more cousins and 

friends.” 1 


,, “May Heaven he praised!” said Louis, “who, holding 
in his hand the hearts of princes, doth mercifully incline 
them to peace and clemency, and prevent the effusion of 
'Human blood.—Oliver,” lie added apait to that favourite, 

. who ever waited around him like the familiar beside a 
sorcererf “ Hark thee—tell Tnstan to be speedy in dealing 
- With.yonder runagate Bohemian.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Tin: icxkctjtion. 

«. 

Til lake tli^e to (lie 'Otl |;i<en wood, 

Ami make thine own hand elmo^e tloe tree. 

Old Ballad. 

IS 

“Now Cod lx- praised, tliat gave us the power of 
laughing, and making blliem lau< r h, and shame to the dull 
nir who scorns the ('flue ol a jislet 1 Hen- is a joke, and 
th.it none of tin* hiightest, (though it may p.i>s, since it lias 
amused two Ihmcis,) which hath gone farthei than a 
thousand leasons of state to pievcnt a war between franco 
and llmgmuly." 

Such was the inlVience of 1,c Cloiieux, when, in 
1 nnsequcnce ol the lecomahation of which we gave the 
purtioulais in the last ('haj)tei, the Hurgundian guards 
weie withdr.iwn from the Castle of Pennine, the abode 
of the King removed horn the ominous Tower of Count 
I lei lu-rt, and, to the gieat joy both of french and 
llurgimdians, an outward show at least of confidence and 
friendship seemed so established between Duke Charles 
and his liege lord. Yet still the latter, though ticated 
with ceremonial observance, was sufficiently aware that 
he continued to be the object ol suspicion, though, he 
prudently affected to overlook it, and appeared to consider 
himsclt as enlirel) at his ease. 

Meanwhile, as frequently happens in such eases, whilst 
the principal parties concerned had so far made up their 
differences, one of the subaltern agents concerned in their 
intrigues was bitterly experiencing the truth of the political 
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maxim, that if the great have frequent need of base tools, 
they make Amends to society by abandoning them to their 
fttc, r>o soon as they find*them no longer useful. 

This was Hayraddin Maugrabm, who, surrendered by 
the Dyke's oflioeis to the King’s Provost-Marshal, was by 
him placed in the hands ot his two trusty aides de camp, 
Trois-E^helles and Petit-Andie, to he dispatched without 
loss of time. Oiv on ulher side of him, and followed by 
a few guards and a multitude of rubble, - this playing the 
Allegro, that the Puisem^*,—'he was matched off (to use 
a modern comparison, like thurick between Tragi dy and 
Comedy-) to the ncighbouiing luiest ; when 1 , to save all 
further^tr^nble and o.p'cmonialwl .1 gibbet, and so foith, die 
disposeis ol his fate proposed to kr#t him up to the fust 
sulfa ient ire£. 

They # were not long in finding an oak, as Petit Amite 
fcicetiously expiessed it, lit to bear sui h an acorn; and 
placing the wretched criminal on a*bank, under a sufficient 
guard, they began tlicir^cxtcmporanenus pivpaiutions fot 
the final catastrophe. .At dial moment, 1 layraddin, ga/ing 
on the crowd, eneountcied the eyes of Qiknlin Dm ward, 
who, thinking he recognised the cuunb nance of his faithless 
guide in that of the delected impostor, had followed with 
the crowd to witness the e\e< utiun, and assure himsell of 
the idimlity. 

When the executioners informed him that all was ready, 
Hayraddin, wph much calmness, asked a single boon at 
their hands. 

“Any thing, my son, consistent with our office,’’ said 
Trois-Eschcllcs. 

“TluU; is," said Hayiaddin, “any thing hut my life." 

“ Evmi so,” said Trois-Hsi h< lies, “and something more ; 
for as }ou seem resolved to do credit to our mystery, and 
die like a man, without making wry mouths---why, though 
our orders are to be prompt, I cate not if I indulge you ten 
minutes longer." 

* 1 One playing the pari of the merry man, the other that of tlm 
melancholy. Scott alhnhs to Melon’s l?Altf%ro and // Paven ^o. 

(J.urick (17*7 — 1779)» the famou, actor, was repicscntul thus in 
a picture hy Sir Joshua Reynohk, 
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“You arc even too generous,” said llayraddm. 

“Truly we may be blamed fot it,”" said T v etit ; Andre,; 
“but what of that?-T could cc/nsent almost to give m*y 
life for such a jerry come tumble, such a smart^ tight,,film 
lad, who proposes to come from aloft with r k g&ice,as ah 
honest fellow should do.’ 5 _ _ . ^,, , •' 

“So that il you want a confe.ssor,”saidTrois-Eschd)eS;~—*r' 
“Or a lire of win**,” said his facetious companion-——' 

“Or a psalm,’’ said Tragedy-- 

“Or a song,” said Comedy- ■ 

“Neither, my good, kind, and most expeditious friehas/b 


said the bohemian “I only ptay to speak a feW.'&imut&S, 
with yonder Archer of the Scottish Oyard.” ,r , > 

The executioners# hesitated a moment : but, Trots® 
Esehelhs recollecting that Quentin Durward was beliqyed,' 


from various circumstance.-., to stand high in the,favour of, 
their master, King Louis, they resolved to permit 
interview. • 4 

When Quentin, at their summons, approached l h<3 > 
condemned criminal, he (cuild not but be shocked at Jus 
appearance, however justly his doom might have betidi 


deserved. The remnants of his heraldic finery, rent 
tatters by the fangs of I he dogs, and the clutches of tile 


bipeds who had rescued him hum their fury to lead him to 
tire gallows, gave him at once a ludicrous and a v*retche<f 
appearance. Ilis face was discoloured with paint, and withj 
some remnants of a fictitious beard, assumed /or the purpose; 
of disguise, and there was the paleness of death upon his 
cheek and upon his lip , yet, strong m passive courage, Jike' v 
most of his tribe, his eye, while it glistened and wandered/? 
as well as the contorted smile of his mouth, seeimrd to. bid" 
defiance to the death he was about to die. *" - 


Quentin was struck partly with horror, partly with; 
compassion, as he approached the miserable man, $nd, 
these feelings probably betrayed thcm.sdve.s in his maimer/; 
for Petk-Andre called out, “Trip it more fynardy, v jldJyg 
Archer—-This gentleman’s leisure cannot wait for y 
you walk as if the pebbles were eggs, and you afta|S , : y ^ 
breaking them.” v 

1 must speak with him in privacy/’ said me>ej'imma*,. 
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despair seeding to croak in his accent as he uttered " the 
words’ ’ '* ■, > 

* “That may hardly Consist with out office, my merry 
Lc^d^Iadder,” J sai<J relit-Andre; “ we know you for a 
slippery o&old,” • 

* “1 £tm. tied with your horse-girths, hand and foot/’ said 
-the cririinal—“You may keep guard mound me, though 

out of oar-shot—the Archer is your own King’s servant— 

And jf I give you ei guilders”- 

^ .“d*ajd out in masses, the sum may profit his poor soul,” 

■ said Triusd Achilles. * 

'T d“Laid out in wine or brantwein, it will comfort my 
*pbor body,” responded PetiPAndre. ‘‘So let them be 
forthcoming^ my little cra< k rope.” • 

“Pay the blood-hounds their fee,” said TTayraddin to 
I)un\ard «5 “1 was pbmdeicd of evciy stiver when they took 
;»ie—it shall avail thee nnu h.” 

* QuGntin paid the executioners their guerdon, and,' 
like men of promise, they retreaf.il out of hearing—keep- 
,ing» however, a careful eye on the crimirlal’s motions. 
Alter waiting an instant till the unhappy man should 
apeak, as he still remained silent, Quentin at length ad¬ 
dressed him, “And to this conclusion thou hast at-length 

. arrived ? ” 

* "“A* »” answered Hayraddin, “ it required neither astro¬ 
loger, nor physiognomist, nor chiromantist, to foretell that 

*1 should follow the destiny of my family.” 

: f .“ Brought to. this early end by thy long course of crime 
t and, treachery 1 ” said the Scot. 

“No, by the bright AMeboran and ail his..brother 
t winklers^” answered the Bohemian. “I'am brought 
hithpf by my folly, in believing that the bloodthirsty cruelty 
okfiQlhank could be lestraiued even by what they them- 
;^elyes profess to hold most sacred. A priest’s vestment 
would have been no safer garb for me than .a herald’* 
hovpvcr sanctimonious are your, professions, pf 
d^otion and chivalry.” 

QV;t f A detected impostor has no right to claim the humu- 
pltjes ofjtbb;disguise he had usurped,” said Durward. . ‘ 

** iXtegted l” said the Bohetniap. “ ^!y jalgon .was as 
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good as yonder old fool of a herald’s ; — but let pass. As 
well now as hereafter.” e 

“You abuse time,” said QuentTn, “If you have aught 
to u-11 me, say it quickly, and then take some care of y^ur 

SO! |!. ^ C- r 

“Of my soul?” said the Bohemian with a hideous laugh. 
“Think ye a leprosy of twenty years can be cure*! in an 
instant? - If I have a soul, it hath been in such a course, 
since I was ten yeais old and more, that it would take me 
one month to recall all my crimes* anti another to tell them 
to the piu.st;—-and were such space gmnted r me, it is five to 
one I would employ it otherwise.” 

“Hanleiied wo teh, blaspheme no^! Tell me ^hat thou 
hast to say, and 1 leavA tin e to thy late,” said Huiward, with 
minij'-d pity and honor. 

“1 have a boon to ask,” said Ilayraddin,—“l t \ut first I 
will buy it of you ; for your tube, with all their profession* 
ol charily, give nought lbr nought.” 

“1 could wtllnigh say thy $ifts perish with thee,” 
answered Quentin, “hut that thou ait on the very verge of 
eternity. Ask thy boon—leserve thy bounty -it (’an do 
me no good — 1 lemember enough of your good offices of 
old.” 

“Why, I loved >ou,” said llaviaddin, “for the matter 
that chanced on the hanks of tin * ('her; and \ would 
have helped you to a w< althy dame. You wore her scaif, 
which p.utly misled me; and indeed f thought that Hame- 
line, with her poitable wealth, was more for your market- 
penny than the other hen-spai row, with her old roost at 
lhacquemont, which Uhailes has dutelu d, and is likely to 
keep his claws upon.” ^ 

“'Balk not so idlv, unhappy man,” said Quentin; “yonder 
officeis become impatient.” 

“Hive them ten guilders for ten minutes more,” said the 
culprit,-—who, like most in his situation, mixed with his 
hardihood a desire of piocrastinating his fate,—“I tell thee 
it shall avail thee much.” r *s 

“Use then well the minutes so purchased,” said Dm> 
ward, and easily made a new bargain with the Marshal's 
men. 
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This Jane, Hayraddin continued.—“Yes, I assure you 
T meant you well; and Tlameline would have proved an 
fasy and convenient spouse. Why, she has reconciled her¬ 
self# even with the Hear of Ardennes, though his*mode of 
wooing was sdMewhat of the roughest, and louls it yonder 
* in his sly, as if she had led on mast husk-, and acorns all her 
life/ 5 * 

“(‘ease this hrulal and untimely jesting,” said Quen 
tin, “or, once mou I tell you, I will leave you to youi 
fate. ” 

“You are eight," said Hayraddin, after a moment’s 
pause, “what cannot be postponed must lx' laced!- — 
Well, know then, I amine hitlTer in this aecuised disguise, 
moved by a,grcat reward fiom l)e fa March, and hoping 
a yet mightier one liom King 1 .onis, not mcicly to bear 
the tm -s«g of defiance whnh you may have hcaul of, but 
to tell the King an important .secret.” 

“It was a fearful risl^” said Dufwaid. 

“It was pai< 1 for as such, and such it hath proved,” 
answeied the Bohemian. “l)e la Mauk attempted before 
to communicate with Louis by means of Marthon; but she 
could not, it seems, appioach nearer to him than tin* 
astrologer, to whom she told all the passages of the journey, 
and of Sehomvaldl, but it is a chance if her tidings ever 
reach Louis, except in the shape of a piophcey. But hear 
my secret, which is more important than aught she could 
tell. Williani*dc la March has assembled a numerous and 
strong foice within the city of Liege, and augments it daily 
by means of the old priest’s trca-anc>, Uut he proposes 
not to hazard a battle with the chivalry ol Uuigundy, and 
Still less Jo stand a siege in the dismantled town. This he 
will do--he will suffer the hot-biained Charles to sit down 
before the place without opposition; and in the night, make 
an outfall or sally upon the leaguer with his whole force. 
Many he will have in French armour, who will cry Fiaruv, 
Saint Louis„and Denis Mentjoye, as if there were a strong 
Ubdy of French auxiliaries in the city. This cannot choose 
but strike utter confusion among the Burgundians; and if 
King Louis, with his guards, attendants, and such soldiers 
as he may have with him, shall second his efforts, the Boar 
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of Ardennes nothing doubts the discomfiture of the'whole 
Burgundian army.--There is my secret, and *f\bequeath 
it to you. Tor ward, or prevent f the enterprise—sell th(. 
intelligence to King Louis, or to Duke Charles, I care apt—r 
save or desnoy whom thou wilt; for my party I Tonly .grieve 
that 1 cannot spring it like a mine, to the destruction.of 
tlu in all !*' ' ;; •' %' 

“It is indeed an important secret,” said Qticntin, ip- 
statitly comprehending how easily the national., jealousy 
might be awakened in a camp consisting partly of French,' 
partly of Burgundians. * r 

“ Ay. so it is,” answered Tlayraddin ; “and, po t w you 
have it, you would fain bfgone, aijd leave mo without 
granting the boon for friiieh l have paid beforehand.” 

“'fell me thy request,” said Quentin—“I will grant it 
if it be in my power.” * 

“Nay, it is no mighty demand - -it is only in behalf ot 
poor Klepper, my palhfry, tin: only living thing that may 
miss me.—A due mile south, you will find him feeding-by 
a deserted rolliei’s hut; whistle to him thus,”- (he whistle 
a peculiar note,) “and call him by his name, Klepper,-he. 
will come to you; here is his bndlc under my gaberdine— 
it is lucky the bounds got it not, for lie obeys no other. 
'Jake him, and make much of him—-I do not say for his, 
master’s sake,—but because I have' placed at your disposal 
the event of a mighty war. lie will never fail you^aT 
need- -night and day, lough and smooth, -fair and‘foqif,- 
Warm stables and the winter sky, are the* same to Klepper; 
had I cleared the gates of lVronne, and got so far as wherb 
l left him, I had not been in this case.—Will you be kind 
to Klepper?” \ 41 

“l swear to you that I will,” answered Quentin, aft^ctejt 
by what seemed a trait of tenderness in a character sp; 
hardened. . 

“Then fare thee well!” said the criminal—“Yet 
stay—I would .not willingly die in discourtesy, forget|a|£!^ 
lady’s commission.—This billet is from the very gmcad&Sf 
and extremely silly l^ady of the Wild Boar of ArderineJ 
her black-eyed niece—I see by your look I have £ 

willing messenger. —And one word more— I forgo| 
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that in the ^stuffing of my saddle you will find a rich purse 
of gold pietls, for the sake of which I put my life oh the 
venture. which has cost fnc so dear. Take them, ancire- 
plaqp, a hundred-fold the guilders you have bestowed on 
these ,fclaOdy slaves—I make you mine h£ir.” 

; ; “Twill bestow them in good works, and masses for the 
benefit; ^fdliy soul,” said Quentin. ... n 

• “.^rkihd ‘'hot that word again,” said Hayraddin, his 
afttpfetttltice assuming a dreadful expression: “there is — 
there'c&h/be--theie shall be—no such thing!-—it is u 
dreahi of^prieslpraft 

' , u ynhappy— most unhappy being 1 Think beltelr!—let 

me speed for a piie^;—thesc*men will delay,,yet a little 
longer^1 will bribe them to it,” «aid (Quentin—“What 
•feans^tHou expect, dying in such opinions, and impenitent?” 

“ToJ y* resolved into the elements,” said the hardened 
atheist, pressing his fetten d amis against his. bosom; “my. 
■fiftpe, ||pst, and expectation is, that*the mysterious frame of 
rhuiniuut'y shall melt indf the general mass of nature, to be 
reepmpounded in the oilier terms with which she daily 
supplies those which daily disappear, and return under dif- 
.jjhrent forms,—the watery particles to streams and showers, 
'"the earthly parts to enrich their mother earth, the airy 
portions to wanton in the breeze, and those of lire to supply 
the bkue of Aldebnran and his brethren—In this firitli have 
cVlived, and, I will die in it! - lienee! begone!—disturb 
-farther*!—I have spoken (he last word that mortal 
pars shall listen to!” 

v 7 "Deeply impressed with the horrors of his condition, 

,Quentin Durward yet saw that it was vain to hope td awaken 

f tm toa^ense of his fearful state. He bid him, therefore, 
row ell i to which the criminal only replied by a shorthand 
\SiiUety nod, as one who, plunged in reverie, bids adieu to 
^Othpany which distracts his thoughts. He bent his course 
'.towards the forest, and easily found where ftksppcr was 
Tjj|e creature came at his call, but was for some 
/tifhe'tin willing to be caught, snuffing and starling when the 
granger "approached him. At length, however, Quentin’s 
general acquaintipice with the habits of the animal, and 
perhaps, some particular knowledge, .ctf those, "ff’ Klepper, 
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which he kid often admired while Hayraddin and he 
travelled together, enabled him to take possession of the 
bohemian's dying bequest,; Lortg ere he returned to 
I’eronne, the bohemian had gone where the vanity of, his 
dic.idiul need was to he put to the final .issue--a /earful 
• ■\pn lcnre for one who had neither expressed remorse for 
the past, nor appiehension for the future I 


\VK. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 


• A rtU7K FOR HONOUR. 

Dave for i'.gauty whci^thi* best Marie wins her. 

# The Count J'a/a tint. 

When Quentin Durward reached I’eronne, a council 
was sitting, in the issue of which he was interested more 
deeply than he could have apprehended, and which, 
though held by porsonsgof a rank with whom one ot his 
could scarce be supposed to have community of interest, 
had nevertheless the most extraoidinaiy influence on his 
fortunes. 

King Louis, who, after the interlude of Dc la March’s 
envoy, hud omitted no opportunity to cultivate the returning 
interest which that ciicumstance had given him in the 
Duke’S opinion, had been engaged in consulting him, or, it 
might be almost said, receiving his opinion, upon the 
number and quality of the troops, by whom, as auxiliary to 
the Duke of Buigundy, he was to be attended in their joint 
expedition against Liege. He plainly saw the wish of 
Charles was to call into his camp such I rcnchmen as, from 
their snfill number and high quality, might be considered 
rather as hostages than as auxiliaries; but, observant of 
Crevecceur’s advice, he assented as readily to whatever the 
Duke proposed, as if it had aiisen from the free impulse of 
his own mind. 

The King failed not, however, to indemnify himself lor 
his complaisance, by the indulgence of his vindictive temper 
against Baluo, whose counsels had led him to repose such 
exuberant trust in the Duke of Burgundy. Tristan, who 
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bore, the sum mo oh for moving up'his auxiliary forces,- had 
thi; further commission to carry the'Cardinal dsr the.CasQc 
of Loches, and there shut him up ia one-of.those iron cage*: 
which he himself is said to have invented., "* " ,, : ; v 

' “Let him make proof of his own 
King.; “he is a man of Holy Church—tone thay,Jtot ^hed 
his blood; but, I'astjiu’s-dicu / his bishopric for\tph years 
to come, shall have an impregnable frontier to makeup .for 
its small extent!—And see the troops are brought tip 
instantly.” ' . v *&• “C ft' * 

Perhaps, by this pmmi>t acquiescence Louis hoped 4o 
evade the mom unpleasing condition with which the Duke 
had clogged their reconriliabon. ligt if he so fjoplxf, Bgs 
gieatly mistook the temper of his cousin; for neyer ? .nian 
lived more tenacious of his purpose than Chari 
gundy, and least ot all \va-> he willing to relax any stipulation 
which he had made in resentment, ot revenge, of'a SU$ 
posed injury* ■ ‘ .. 

No sooner were the necessary* expresses dispatched'to 
summon up the ionvs who weu selected to act as auxiii- 
atics, than Louis was called upon by his host to give public 
consent to the espousals o( the Duke of Orleans and 
Isabelle of Croye. The King complied with a heavy sigh;’ 
and piesently after urged a slight expostulation, founded 
upon the necessity ot ob.^iving the wishes of the Duh.e 
himself. - ; 

“These have not been neglected,” said the Duke of 
Burgundy; “Ctc'vecieur hath communicated with Monsieur 
d'Orloans, and finds him (strange to sa>) so dead to' the, 
honour of wedding a royal bride, that he acceded to the 
proposal of marrying the Countess of Croye, as th,'- kindest 
proposal which father could have made to him.” 



“Fear not that,” said the Duke; and accordingly,-not 
many minutes after the affaii had been proposed, 
of Orleans and the Countess of Croye, the latter attended;' 
as oil the preceding occasion, by the Countess of ('reVecOapif 
and the Abbess of th$f XJrsulines, were summoned,;t&sfhe 
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presence of, the. Princes, and heard from the mouth of 
Charles of' Burgundy, unobjected to by that of Louis, who 
s«*t in silent and moody Consciousness of diminished con¬ 
sequence, that the union of their hands was Resigned by the 
wisdom, of bolk«Prmces, to confirm the perpetual alliance 
.which in future should take place betwixt France and 
Burgundy. 

The Duke of Oilcans had much difficulty in suppressing 
the joy which he felt r.on the proposal, and which delicacy 
rendered improper in the pw^ence of Louis; and it required 
his habitual awe *)f thru monarch, to enable him to rein in 
his delight, <so much as metely to reply, “that his duty 
compelled* him to pkuje his clfbice at the disposal of his 
Sovereign.” m * 

“ Fair cousin of Orleans,” said Louis, with sullen gravity, 
“since I 4*i”st speak on so unpleasant an occasion, it is 
noedless for me to remind you, that my sense of your merits 
had led me to propose for^’ou a mat^h into my own family. 
But, since my cousin of Burgundy thinks that the disposing 
of your hand otheiwise is the surest pledge of amity between 
his dominions and mine, I love both too well not to sacrifice 
to them my own hopes and wishes.” 

The Duke of Orleans threw himself on his knees, and 
kissed—and, for once, with sincerity of attachment—the 
hand wh^ch the King, with averted countenance, extended 
to him. In fact, he, as well as most present ,„saw, in the 
unwilling acquiescence of this accomplished dissembler, 
who, even with that very purpose, had suffered his reluctance 
to be visible, a King relinquishing his favourite project, and 
subjugating his paternal feelings to the necessities of state, 
and interest; of his country. Fvcn Burgundy was moved, 
and Orleans’ heart smote him for the joy which he in¬ 
voluntarily felt on being freed from his engagement with the 
Princess Joan. If he had known how deeply the King was 
cursing him in his soul, and what thoughts of future revenge 
he. was agitating, it is probable his own delicacy on the 
occasion woulci not have been so much hurt. 

Charles next turned to the young Countess, and bluntly 
announced the proposed match to her, as a matter which 
neither admitted delay nor hesitation; adding, at’thc same 

M. 0- D« 
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time, that it was blit,X fop" 'Jafoura]rfP ’consequence of her 
iiitractali?li,fy, on former ,oc<iasion t f g „ v 

*‘My t,prd Puke an{5 Spverii^n,^s^d f$Abelle, -sum¬ 

moning tip "alj her, courage, * r I f vnm* 

commands, and submit to them.’*, 

“Enough, enough,” said the Puke* interrupting her,* 
“ we wilLafrunge the rest.—Your Majesty,^J^p^ooptihtied, 
addressing King Louis, “hath had a bOar*sf v hunt^in* the 
morning, what say you to rousing a wolf in the fj&rjipoq?” 

The young Countess saw the nectssitv.pl 
“Your Grace mistakes my meaning,” $hp speaking, 
though timidly, yet loudly and de< idedly enough tq^mpel 
the Puke’s attention, which, fiom some consciousness, Jm 
would otherwise haVe willingly denied to lier.V-^'My sub¬ 
mission,” she said, “only respu ltd those lands aricj estates 
which your Grace’s ancestors gave to mine, and jvblcti I 4 
resign to the House of Burgundy, if my Sovereign thinks 
my disobedience in this matter rendeis me unworjhy to 
hold them" *' / ' Jf ’ ; 

“Hat Saint George!” said the Duke, stamping furiously, 
on the ground, “ does the fool know in what presence #qc 
is—And to whom she speaks?” * 

“My lord,” she replied, still undismayed, “I anrbefore 
my Suzerain, and, I trust, a just one If vou deprive^fne of 
my lands, you take away all that your ancestors’ gen^ro^fty* 
gave, and ypu break the only bonds which attach us togbtjien „ 
You gave not this poor and persecuted form, still IcssTnO 
spirit which^animates me—And these it is my pirtpb$0 
dedicate to Heaven in the convent of the Ursuli 
the guidance of this Holy Mothu Abbess ” 

The rage and astonishment of the Puke cap hardly 
conceived, unless we could estimate the surprise of 
against whom adoye should nifile its pinions in deffMfe^^ 
“Will the Holy Mother receive you without an appapftgfe?^ 
he said,, in a voice of scorn. ^ 

“If she doth h&r convent, in the first instancy so mu£h A 
wrong,”-^aidVthe'/Lady Isabelle, “I trust there.• 
enough among the noble friends of my house Wfmak^p 
some support, for the orphan of Croye.” 

“ It is false! ” s ^aid the Puke; “ it is a jbase" pretext to 
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cover sou?£ • $eqceF ^tai ..npworf hv passion, —My Cord of 
Orleans her lb the attar with 

nijf own haild^l^ 

a high-spirited, woman; and , 

conft<k*&|p hpf||^s]|ahas merits and his favour, with the 
*i>uke, boi84.^5^ eFl ^ 110 l° n K cr *—“ My lord,’’ she Said, 

yi^sport you into language^ utterly un- 
: ^Sof ; no gentlewoman can be - disposed of 


“jour ^ 
woit^y^r 
by fo; 


**&WWh^pm of .tlie duty of a Christian Prince,” 
, addfd tfeo?At>Oeis, “ to thw«rl the wishes of a pious soul, 
w^oLbr^keir with^the c&res and persecutions of, the world, 
is d^irop^tb become, the bride ?>f Heaven.” 
v 4 > |yfe5thgr $an my Cousin of Orleans*” said 1 )unois, “with 
hoiibnf», Incept a 'proposal, to wliieh the lady has thus 
publulv $mvd her objections.” 

• ** if XJJ'^re permitted,” said Orleans, on whose facile 
mind beauty had made a deep impression, “ some 

titne^tO jtSUdeavoqr to place my pretensions -before the 

Conntess m a more favourable light ”-- 

« * 5j tot'd*” gaid Isabelle, whose firmness was now fully 
supported bj the encouragement which she received from 
all arbftnd, djt were to no purpose—my mind is made up to 
decline thi^alliance, though far above my deserts.” 

4 “^bfyh&ve I time,” said the Dube, “to wait till these 
Whimsies are changed with the next change of the moon,- 


wlf I\bt w my behalf, Sire,” answered the Prince, who felt 
Ifftrlje Could not, with any show of honour, avail himself 
the Hume’s obstinate disposition;—“to have been once 
opeillWL^d positively refused, is enough for a Son of France. 
“ “ prosecute his addresses farther.” , / 

’be Pu|te darted one furious glance at Orleans, another 
at li5uis ijahd reading in the countenance of the latter, in 
spite of utmost efforts to suppress, his feelings, a took of 
seC^t truimph, he became outrageous.. ; v 

“Vfrffce,*" he said to .the Secretary, “our doom of for¬ 
feiture -and imprisonment against this disobedient and 
insolent ‘minion 1 Sh$ shah to tbe ^ucljihaus, to the |>eni- 

33“2 
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trntiary, to herd with those whose lives have rendered them 
h< i rivals in rffronh ly ! ” * 

There was a fu neral murmur/' ( 

“M> Lord Duke,” said the Count of Creveaeur, taking 
the word tot tl'e ie->l, “this must he hotterthought on. We, 
yt>ui faithful vassals, eannot suffer such a dishonour to thue 
nobility and chivaliy of burgundy. If the Couwtess hath 
done ami-A, let her he punished hut in the mating that 
hrioims her tank, and ours, who stand connected with her 
house hy hlnod and alliance.” « 

The Duke paused a moment, And looked full at his 
counsellor with the stale, of a hull, which, when compelled 
l>\ the ne.it In id lrom thD road w<hich he wishes to go, 
dehlx iatcA with hmf.i‘11 -whether to obey, or Jo rush on his 
dnve),and toss him into the ail. 

I’rudmce, ho\\< ver, pi<\ail'*d over fury -he saw the 
siiitmi.nl was gi neial in his council--was afraid oi tire 
advantages whi< h l.outs mi-lit dciLvi ftom seeing dissension 
amon-a his \assds; and piohabf) - lor he was rather*of a 
co.use and moIi ill, than n! a malignant temper—felt 
ashamed of his own dishoimuiablc pmposal. 

“ \ on are light," In* said, “ < 'tevecumr, and 1 spolo- 
haslilv. Her late shall he drhimined according to the 
mles of chivaby. Her tlight to Liege hath given the signal 
foi the bishop's murder. He that best avenges that deed, 
and bungs us the head of the Wild Roar of Ardennes, 
shall claim her hand of us ; and il she denies his right, we 
can at least giant him her fuds, leaving it to his generosity 
to allow' lieu- what means he will to i el ire into a convent.’ 1 

“Nay!” said the Countess, “think I am the daughter 
of (‘ount Remold of sour father’s old, valiant, card faithful 
seivant. Would )ou hold me out as a prize to the best 
sword-player ? r 

“ Your ancestress,” said the Duke, “was won at a 
tourney -you shall he fought for in real melee. Only thus 
far’, foi Count Remold's sake, the successful jmzer shall be 
a gentleman, of unimpeached birth, and unstained hearings ; 
but, be he such, and the poorest who ever drew the strap of 
a sword-belt through the tongue of a buckle, he shall have 
at least the proffer of your hand. I swear it, by St George, 
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by my ducal crown, and by tin- Order that I wear’--l la' 
Mess ires/’ he added, lurying to the nobles jaesenl, “this 
at U *ast is, 1 think, in conformity with the i tiles oi't lnv.iliy? v 

Ssabclle's romoiist.anees weiv diinvned iy a geneial and 
jubilant asseTu*“above which was heard the \oiee of old 
•Lord Crawfoul, tegreLting tin' weight of years that prevented 
his striking for so lair a pii/e. The Duke was gialilied by 
the general appIauF**, and Iris temper began to How mon: 
smoothly,"like that of a swollen river when it hath subsided 
within its natural boundaries. 

“Are we, to •whom fate has given dames ahead)/’ .-.aid 
Cieveo^'iir, “to be by.4audeix .it this fair game? It does 
not consist with my tumom to l>e so, for I have myself.i vow 
to he paid at4ho expense ol that tusked and bristled biute, 
i )e la Mari k.” 

“StrilA: boldly in, Creveuetir,” said th<* Duke; “win 
h?r, and sinee thou eanst nol wear Jicr thyself, bestow lu r 
where thou wilt -on <\uyit Stephen, your nephew, if you 
list” 

“ Cirainerey, my lord ! ” said Creveeieur, “ I will do my 
best in the buttle; and, should 1 be loiiunate enough to be 
fotemost, Stephen shall try bis eloquent e against th it of the 
I..ady Abbess.” 

“1 trust/” said Dunois, “that the chivalry of Dianes, are 
not excluded from this fair contest ? ’’ 

“Heaven forbid! brave Dunois,” answeied lbe Duke, 
“ Were: it but for the sake ui seeing you do your uttej- 
mpst. But,” he added, “though then 1 be no fault m the 
Lady Isabelle wedding a frenchman, it will lx re oe.s,aiy 
that the Count of Cioye must becume a subjn l of Jim 
gundy." f 

“Enough, enough,” said Dunois, “my bar' sinister may 


1 Popularly hut erroneoudy list'd fur “Union jonhier/’ the huddle 
sign of iltcgitinKuy, a bearing like a Mai-dudS baton laid diagonally 
over the faiOUy*aims from It ll to light. Com pane '/ he ,'lnfv/tuity, 
xxm., “tiie baton simmer, the mark of illegitimacy, < \tomlmg 
diagonally through both coats on the -huld,” I'ubapuu I)nmn* %v,u 
French, hcott hnd in mind the French heraldic phi.i >e “him- d<- 
bat.mhse. w iliackeray has *■ b.n sinister'’ hi Jii'/m //./, < lup. m. of 
book 11. 
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never be surmounted 
and die French. But 
l will strike a blow for the ladyV^I 

Le Balafre, dared not speak* aloutjjln^uc^^,presence, 
but he muttered to himself— . 

'‘Now, Sunndei.s Souplejaw, hold f thme' nou< 

always said.si the fortune of our honse^was'l^hie.'wbh by 
marriage, and ne\er had you such a clVancd^w: your 

woul with us.” 

“No one thinks of me,” said Le Glorfei®^%'SQ ;; ajp. 
sure to carry off the prize from alTof 

“ Ri^ht, my sapient friend,” said Lou i| ( rvhen‘^.a 
woman is in the ease, the ’greatest fool is ever fche;first in 
favour.” 

While the prim es and their nobles thus jested over her 
fate, the Abbess and the Countess of Crevecueur endeavoured 
in vain to console Isabelle, who had withdrawn wifh th^hl 
from the council-pres'mee. Thtj former assuredyherCthat 
tlie Hoty Virgin would fiown on every attempt to wifchdrttvy 
a true votaiess from the shrine of Saint Ursulap^hlld'idfe 
Countess of C'rtivcaeur whispered more tempojta'f consola¬ 
tion, that no true knight, who might succeed in the'ettiptfzo 
pioposed, would avail himself, against her inclinations, oil 
the 1 Hike's award; and that perhaps the successful com¬ 
petitor might'prove one uho should find such favQur^rvJief 
eyes as to reconcile her to obedience. Love, bkC despair, 
catches at straws ; and, faint and vague as was thd$i0be 
which this insinuation conveyed, the tears of thO "Clgiiitffe 


Isabelle flowed more placidly while she dwelt Undri if *1 


1 The perilling the hand of an heiress upon the evejtf 6f a battle,' 
was not so, likely to take place in the fourteenth century a$ Wheir’tjjrt 
Ians of chivalry wore iu uioie geneial observance. Yel it w;a$ncjl: 
unlikely to occur to so absolute a Piincc as JOuke Charley 
stances like those supposed*—S cott. 
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The tonctch*comkinn'd with life to pit, 

• Still, still < n hope idles, 

And every p'U#, tint lends the lieait 
Bids expectation u e 

Hope, like the ghminenng topi’s light, 

Adorns ind clans I ha viXy, 

And still, the 4R\i 1 u p >ws the night* 

Lnuls a btijitei i ij 

Got PSWl l if 

Ilw days had passed ere Louis Ind received, vtith a 
Smile ot gratified vengeance, the lntdligeme, that his 
favourite and his counsellor, the C aidmal Baiue, was groan 
ing Witfcm a cage of iron, so dispostd as scart'e to peinnt 
him to enjoy repose in any postme except when ice mnbent, 
and of which, 6c it said m pissing, he renmne d the tinpitu d 
tenant for nearly twelve ye trs I he auxiliary forces which 
the puke had required I ouis to bring up had also appeared, 
and he comforted himself that the it numbers wue suifu lent 
to praterjt his puson agunst violence although too limited 
tO tjppe, had such been his puipose, with the Urge army of 
Burgundy. He saw himself also at liberty, when tune 
should suit, to lesume his project oi marruge between bis 
daughter and the Duke of Orbansf; and, although he was 
sensibletp *he indignity of s<nang with his nobhst pern 
uftd4* the toners of Jins own vassal, and against the p< npl< 
whose <&&?£ he had abetted, he did not allow these e m urn 
stances to embairc|Ss> him m the, meantime, trusting that i 
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future day would bring him amends.—For chance,” said 
he to his trusty Oliver, “may indeed gain one ‘hit, but it is 
patience and wisdom which win the game at last.” 

With such sentiments, upon a beautiful day in the letter 
end of harvest, the King mounted his horse*; At?d, indifferent 
th.it Ire was looked upon rather as a part of the pageant of®, 
a vietor, than in the light of an independent Sovereign 
sun minded by his guards and his chivalry, King Louis sallied 
bom under the Gothic gateway of Tcronne, to join tile Bur¬ 
gundian army, which commenced at the same time its march 
against Liege. " ( , 

Most of the ladies of distinction who were in the place 
attended, dressed in their bw.st array,„upon the b^ttfemenG ‘ 
and defences of dictate, to sec the gallant,show of the 
wairiors setting forth on the expedition. Thither had the 
Countess Crevcneur brought the Countess Isabelle; The 
latter attended veiy lehictantly ; but the peremptory oidw 
of ('hailes had been, tkat she who was to bestow the palm 
in the tourney should be visible lo the knights who were 
about to enter the lists. 

As they thronged out from under the arch, many a 
pennon and shield was to be seen, graced with fresh devices, 
expressive of the bc.uoCs devoted lesolulion to become a 
competitor for a pri/e so fair. Here a chaigcr was painted 
staiting for the goal, — theic an anew aimed at a mark,— 
one knight bore a bleeding heait, indu ative of his passion,— 
another a skull, and a coronet of laurels, showing his deter¬ 
mination to win or die. Many others there were; and 
some so cunningly indicate and obscure, that they might 
have defied the most ingenious interpiUcr. Laeh knight, 
too, it may be presumed, pul his courser to his mettle, and 
assumed his most gallant seat in the saddle, as no passed " 
for a moment under the \icw of the fair bevy of dames and 
damsels, who encouraged their valour by their smiles, and 
the waving of kerchiefs and of veils. The Archer-guard, 
selected almost at will born the llower of the Scottish 
nation, drew general applause, from the gallantry and 
splendour of their appearance. , 

Ami there was one among these strangers, who ventured 
on a demolish ation of acquaintance with the Lady Isabelle, 
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which had, not been attempted even by the most noble of 
the ErenclrP nobility. It was Quentin L>ui waul, who, as he 
passed the ladies in hi# rank, pi evented to the Countess 
of Croye, 011 the point of his lance, the letter of her 
aunt. % . • 

“Now, by my honour,” said the Count of tTcveriem, 
“that i| over insolent in an umvmthy adventurer!” 

“1>0 not call him so, Crevccieur,” said Illinois; “F have 
good reason to ben* testimony to his gallantry—and in 
behalf of that lady, too. 1 * * 

“You makg woras of nothing,” said Isabelle, blushing 
with shame, and partly with resentment; “it is a letter tinm 
my imfrjrtunale aun^--She writes cheeifully, though her 
situation m^st be dieadful.” • 

“Let us hear, let us hear what sups the Boar’s bride,” 
said Crt^coceur. 

• The Countess Isabelle read the letter, in which her aunt 
seemed determined to make the best of a bad bargain, and 
to console herself for ^he haste and indecorum ol hei 
nuptials, by the happiness of being wedded to one of the 
bravest men of the age, who had just acquired a princedom 
by his valour. Sire implored her niu<e not to judge ol her 
William (as she rallied him) by the report of' others, but to 
wait till she knew him personally. He had his faults, perhaps, 
but thpy were such as belonged to char,liters whom she 
had ever v» neraled. William was rather addicted to wine, 
but so was 111*- gallant Sir (iodfrvy, her grundslve lie was 
something hasty and sanguinary in his temper, su< h had 
been her brother, Remold of blessed memory ; -he was 
blunt in speech, few damans ware otherwise; and a hit It* 
wilful and peremptory, but she believed all men loved to 
rule. More there was to the .same purpose ; and the whole 
concluded with the hope and request that Isabelle would, 
by means of the bearer, endeavour her escape from the 
tyrant of Burgundy, and come to her loving kinswoman's 
Court of Liege, where any little differences concerning 
tfoeir'mutual rights oi succession to the Earldom might lie 
adjusted by Isabelle’s marrying Karl Kherson - a bruit groom 
younger indeed than his bride, but that, as she Che Lady 
Hameline) might perhaps say from experience, was an 
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inequality more easy ..to be endured than ’ 
aware of 1 . " - 


.Oouid bo 


Here the Countess Isabelle* stopped f >the' "Abbes§ 
observing, with a orim asnwt?. thnf shf>' hnrt * rAnd . finite* 


pri in aspect^ *th%jTh^./rea^ -q’h'te. 
„ such worldly vaftitfc^ pf 

Crevecoeur breaking out, “Aroint thetv^ieceitful-ytql$Jy 1-—■ 
Why, tliis device smells rank as the toasted. cheps& d rat- 1 
trap - Now lie, and double fie, upon the otd dM?b^dnbk! v , 
'file Countess of Creveccqur gravely,ber 
husband for his violence—“The .Lady Hamehnej^ spb slid/ 

l< inn^t Vi i/a K<»f>n fh ‘aai VArl liv ITa In TVf .'irflr’■ MlA-aV/rtF 1 


must have been deceived by Do la MarckfWith a Mte\W 
courtesy. , ■ Z : ^- ri' ,V .p 

“He shptf courtesy 1 ” sasd the Cpunt—- tf t adqutt hutf 
of all such dissimulation. You may as well expect courtesy’ 
from a literal wild boar—you may as well try to lay,deaf- 
gold on old rusty gibbet-irons. No—idiot as she es, she,is: 
not quite goose enough to fall in love with the fox who h^. 
snapped Ivor, and that in his very den. But you worp^n'^rp 
all alike—fair words carry it-andf I dare say, herey^ltty, 
pretty cousin impatient to join her aunt in this fool’s paradise^ 
and marry the Hoar-pig.” ,, : t , ; 

“So far from being capable of such folly,” said Isabelle,. 
“ l am doubly desirous of vengeance on the murderers of, 
the excellent Bishop, because it will, at the same time, frci<| 
my aunt from the villain’s power.” 

“Ahl there indeed spoke the voice of Croyet**;, ex¬ 
claimed the Count; and no more was said eoncermftg $¥ 
letter. 

But while Isabelle- read her aunt’s epistle to her friends^ 
it must be observed that she did not think it necessary,tef 
recite a certain postscript, in which the Countess ^ameUbe> 
lady-like, gave an account of her occupations, and inifbrvne^ 
her niece, that she had laid aside for the preseuba sijrco^ 
which she was working for her husband, bearing the arn^of 
Ctoye and La Mafck in conjugal fashion, parted pgrf.p^te^ 

1 It is almost unnecessary to adit that the marriage of Wild&Ta’VtttiSai 
Marek witty the Lady Hamelitie is as npoCryphfid as, the h^y- 
The real bride of the Wild Boar of Auleimes was Jcan IrArselWb 
Baroness of Scoxjnhoven.—-ScotT* , '■ 

’* Divided vciUcdly, the two cents being placed side by snwfc : 
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becu'i ls^.'her ^Villia to had, determined, for bur poses of policy, 
in. the firsP aetipft tO'have others dressed in his Coat-armour, 
’and Mmse^T tdJasVujnife thy arms of Orleans, with a bar 
sipister^iii those Of Dunois. * There was also 

a sl^^^^^nother hand, the contents of which the 
Coi^t^^di^^ptthink it necessary to mention, b£ing simply 
these.fIT y()u hear not of me soon, and that by the 
Tdrne ? conclude me dead, but not unworthy.’ 7 , 

A" thb^gtitj hil a ~tto repelled as wildly incredible,,’now 
glanc^d’with double keenness through Isabelle’s soul. Awm»- 
female'wit seldom fttils in the connivance of means, she so ' 
Ofde^d- it Al $>at ere the troops were fully on march Quentin 
Burwd'w received Ir$mi an unknown hand the billet of l.ady * 
Hamelitie,*marked with three crests opposite to the post¬ 
script, and having these words subjoined :.“lie who feared 

not thaparms of Orleans when on the breast of their gallant 
‘Owner, cannot dread them when displayed on that of a 
tyrantand murderer.” A thousand thousand times was this 
intimation kissed and pressed to the bosom of the young 
Scot! fdr it marshalled him on the path where both Honour 
and Love held out the reward, and possessed him with a 
:Secret unknown to others, by which to distinguish him whose 
-death could alone give life to Ins hopes, and which he pru¬ 
dently. resolved to lock up in his own bosom. 

w Ejpt i‘)urward saw the necessity of acting otherwise 
i- respecting the information communicated by Hayraddiri, 
i^nge the' proposed sally of De la Marok, unless heedfully 
• guarded /against, might prove the destruction of the be- 
siegmg jtrmy ; so difficult was it, in the tumultuous warfare 
bf those days, to recover from a nocturnal surprise. After 
pondering on the matter, he formed the additional resolu¬ 
tion, that he would not communicate the intelligence save 
ppr^pnally, and to both the Princes while together; perhaps ' 
because he felt that to mention so well-contrived and 
hopdful a scheme to Louis whilst in private, might be too 
fttgon^a Captation to the wavering probity of that Monarch, 
tn^ te|;d him to, assist, rather, than repel, the intended sally. 
Lie determined, therefore, to watch for an opportunity of 
revealing the secret whilst, Louif* and , Charts were met, 
wfpefr, as they were not particularly fond of the constraint 
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imposed by each other’s society, was not likely soon to 
occur. ' 

Mc.niwlnUi tlu i march oontinuet.1, and the confederates* 
soon onload the territories of Liege. Here the Hiir- 
gundiuu soldieis/ai least a part of them, composed obthose 
hands who had acquired the title of Rcorc/wurs , or flayers, 
show* d by the usage which they gave the inhabitant.*) under 
pretext of avenging the bishop’s death, that they well 
(User\ed that honourable title; while their conduct greatly 
- piejudieed the < ause of (!ha>les, frhe aggrieved inhabitants, 
who might otherwise have been passive in the quarrel, 
assuming aims in self defenee, harassing his yiarch 
by rutting off small paities, ‘end falling back he&ire the 
main body upon time city itself, thus augmenting the 
numheis and desperation of those who had resolved to 
drf< nd it. The blench, lew in munlier, and tiry.se the 
< hoiee soldiers of the country, kept, according to the King’s 4 
oidcis, close by their respective standaids, and observed 
the strictest discipline; a eontiast which increased the 
suspicions of (diaries, who could not help remarking that 
the tioops of Louis demeaned themselves as if they were 
lather blends to the Licgeois, than allies of burgundy. 

At length, without experiencing any seiious opposition, 
the aimy arrived in tin; uch valley of the Maes, and before 
the huge and populous city ol large, The Castle of ffehon- 
vvaldt they lound had been totally destroyed, and learned 
that William de la .March, whose only talents were of a 
military east, had withdrawn his whole forces into the city, 
and was determined to avoid the encounter of the chivalry 
of l'ranco and burgundy in the open field, but the invadeis 
were not long ol oqviteucing the danger which mus£ always 
exist m attacking a large town, however open, if the inhabi¬ 
tants ate disposed to defend it despotalely. 

A part of the Burgundian vanguard, conceiving that, 
from the dismantled and bicached state of the walls, they 
had nothing to do but to march into Liege atdheir ease, 
entered one of the suburbs with the shouts of u Burgundy,’ 
burgundy! Kill, kill -all is ours- Remember Louis of 
bourbon !'" But as they marched in disorder through the 
narrow streets, and were partly dispersed for the purpose of 
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pillage, a large body of the inhabitants issued suddenly horn 
the town, fell furiously upon them, and made constdeiable 
•slaughter. l)e la Marck*even availed himself of the breaches 
in # thef walls, which permitted the defenders to issue out at 
different p#iwte, and, by taking separate* routes into the 
contested suburb, to attack, in the hunt, Hank, ami rear, at 
once, tie assailants, who, stunned by the furious, unexpected, 
and multiplied nature of the lesidance old red, could baldly 
stand to their arms 'lhu evening, which began to dose, 
added to then confusion.* m* 

When this#new?was orought to Duke ('hailes, he was 
furious with rage, which was not imieb appeased by the 
offer of* King Loui% to send* the French men at-arms into 
the suburl^, to rtscue and biing off the I’uiguudian van 
guard. Rejecting this offer 1 >ricily, he would have put 
himself#at the head of his own (luards, to extricate those 
•engaged in the incautious advance: but I > Hymhercourt and 
Crevecoeur entreated him to lcave*the service to them, and, 
matching into the scene of a< lion at two [joints, with moie 
order and [jroper airungeim lit for mutual su[)pmt, these two 
celebrated ca[itams succeeded in repulsing the J.isgcois, and 
in (extricating the vanguard, who lost, besides juisoners, no 
fewer than eight hundred men, ol whom about a hundred were 
men-at-arms. The prisoners, however, were not numeious, 
most pf them having been rescued by l )’l lymbercourt, w r ho 
now proceeded to occupy the contested suburb, and to 
place guar us opposite to the town, from which it was divided 
by an open space, or esplanade, <>f five or six bundled yards, 
left free of buildings for the purposes of delcnce. There 
was no moat betwixt the suburb and town, the ground being 
rocky ir^that place. .A gate fronted the submit, fiom which 
sallies might be easily made, and the wall was pi< reed by 
two or three of those breaches whir h Duke ( buries had 
caused to be made after the battle of Saint Tron, and winch 
had been hastily repaired with mere barricades of timber. 
DTlymbci^ourt turned two culvcrins on the gate, and placed 
t*ro others opposite to the principal breach, to repel any 
sally from the city, and then returned to the Ihtrgundiun 
army, which he found in great disoidet. 

In fact, the main body and rear of the numerous army 
»£ 
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of the Puke hud continued to advance, while ( the broken 
and repulsed vanguard was in th^ uct\f, retreating; and, 
th< y had come into collision with jtiach tpt^great con¬ 
fusion of both. The necessary absence 
who discharged ill the duties op&IafM&aTdu*as, 
we should now say, of Quarter-masfchgener^I,’ augmented" 
the disorder; and to complete the whole,' the night sank' 
down dark as a wolf’s mouth; there,fell a$}ick an$ heavy 
rain, and the ground, on which .the beleaguering atrbfy.must 
- needs lake up their position, was 'muddy, andJntetsected'* 
with many canals. It is scarce possible to fprntijin idea.of 
the confusion which prevailed in the Burgundian «aritxy, 
where leaders were separated from* their - soldiers,; and 
soldiers from their standards and officers, «T£very ope, 
from the highest to the lowest, was seeking shelter and 
accommodation where he could individually find it; while 
the wearied and wounded, who had been engaged in the* 
battle, were calling in vain for shelter and refreshment ; and' 
while those who knew nothing of the disaster were pressing 
on to have their share in the sack of the place, which they- 
had no doubt was proceeding merrily. . , 

When DTIymbcrcourt returned, he had a task to perform 
of incredible difficulty, and embittered by the reproaches 
of his master, \yho made no allowance for the still wone 


necessary duty in which he had been engaged, unVt the* 
temper of the gallant soldier began to give way under. tf\e, 
Duke’s unreasonable reproaches.—“ I went hence to restore' 
some order in the van,” he said, “and left the main body., 
under your Grace’s own guidance; and now, on my^retyrh, 
I can ncuher find that we have front, flank, nor reair, sp j^tfer 
is the confusion.” \ " , 

“ \Vc are the more like a barrel of herrings,”*,apswerefF 
l.e Cilorieux, u which is the most natural resemblance Coift 
Flemish army.” k i . 1 l 

The jester's speech made the Duke laugh, and perhaps! 
prevented a farther prosecution of the altercation bptwjxi 
him and his general. . „ ; 

By dint of great exertion, a small lust-Haus, Orcouhfry 
villa of some’wealthy'citizen of Liege? was secured*and 
denied of other occupants, for ,the accommodatioji bf dhe 
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Duke and.,hi$ immediate attendants; at\d the authority of 
D’Hymberdo'urt and v Gr&vecoeur at .length established a 
£uard iiV the vicinity, ttf about forty ‘ men-at-arms, who 
lighted'" a; $bry large fireg made with the timber of the 
out-hqjute, ‘they pulled’ down for the purpose, 

r A liltle to the lOft of this villa, ami betwixt if bind the 
subuife^ which, as we' have said, was opposite to thu city- 
gate, i^d!pbciif>ied by the Burgundian vanguard, lay another 
ple^^e|ipO§ei‘ S t ^r(. ended by a garden and cOurt-yurd, and 
isavihf two py. thr^e smill Enclosures or fields in the rear of 
it, * -Irff® v %King of T'nnce established his own head- 
quartos.^ He' 'did - not ’ himself pretend to be a soldier, 
further ’4|i|n':a l t,natu^rU indifference to danger and much 
sagacity qualified him to be railed si^ph; but he was always 
jearefuf to employ the most skilful in that profession,, and 
reposed.ih them the confidence they merited.' bonis and 
ins immediate attendants occupied this second villa; a part 
Of • hisbyottish Guard were placed in the court, where there 
were outhouses and sheds to shelter them* from the weather; 
the Yest;dyere stationed in the garden. The remainder of 
'the French men-at-arms were quartered closely together and 
In good order, with alarm posts stationed, itrcaslg of their 
buying to sustain an attack, 

4 ,, .punois and Crawford, assisted by several old officers 
"and'soldiers, amongst whom be Balafre was conspicuous 
Ipr hif diligence, contrived, by breaking down walls, making 
-Opening^ through hedges, filling up ditches, and the like, 
iVdaCuitate the communication of the troops with each 
'btber^tapd the orderly combination of the whole in ease 

- ;%:ifeft^WbiIe, 1 the King judged it proper to go without 
fartherdetemony to the quarters of the Duke of Burgundy, 
tp ascertain what was to be the order of proceeding, and 
jwh^t%o-opcration was expected from him. His presence 
bcc^Siqhcdy^ sort 1 'of council of war to be held, of which 
,'Chltrles' jfmght not Otherwise have dreamed. 

^p^’It Wa^Jhen; that Quentin Durward prayed earnestly to 
be-tiedtieiktedi - as having- something of importance to deliver 
to The two i&inee& This Jvas obtained without much 
difficiilty, and great wafc the astonishment of Louis, when 
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Ik* heard him calmly and distinctly relate the purpose of 
William do la Murck, to make a sally upon .the damp of the 
besiegers, under the dress and banners of the French! 
Louis would probably have been much better pleased to 
have had such Important news communicaleVT^in private; 
but as the whole story had been publicly told in presence 
of the Duke of Burgundy, he only observed,** “that, 
whether true or false, such a report concerned tl\em most 
materially.” 

“Not a whit!—not a whit!” said the Duke, carelessly. 
“Had there been such a purpose £5 this young man 
announces, it had not been communicated to me an 
Archer of the Scottish Guard.” c , « 

“However that otiy be,” answered Louie, “I pray 
you, fair cousin, you and your captains, to attend, that 
to prevent the unpleasing consequences of such ai». attack, 
should it be. made unexpectedly, 1 will cause my soldiers tef^ 
wear white scarfs over their armour—Dunois, see it .given 
out on the instant—that is,” he added, “if our brother 
and general approves of it.” 

“ I see no objection,” leplied the Duke, “if the chivalry 
of France are willing to run the risk of having the name 
of Knights of the Smock-slecve bestowed on them in 
future.” 

“ It would be a right well-adapted title, friend Charles, 
said Le Glorieux, “considering that a woman is the reward 
of the most valiant.” 4 

“Well spoken, Sagacity,” said Louis.—“Cousin, good¬ 
night, I will go arm me.—By the way, what if I win the 
Countess with mine own hand?” 

“Your Majesty,” said the Duke, in an altered^ tone of 
voice, “must then become a true Fleming.’' 

“I cannot,” answered Louis, in a tone of the most 
sincere confidence, “be mote so than I am already, could 
1 but bring you, my dear cousin, to believe it.” 

The I hike only replied by wishing the King .good-night, 
in a tone resembling the snort of a shy horse, starting froftt 
the caress of the rider when he is about to .mount, and is 
soothing him to stand still. 

“1 could pardon all his duplicity,” said the Duke to 
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defeating it'l" ■ % - , . 

^Siw” said Oliverj-"there are' 
,gai>y in train who would scruple to assail. 

?r g xP?^,’ Un ^ f M’ ? r ' t0 “i’y themselves with De la 

, V right} oiiver. Such fools there'are in the 

woplq, knthwe» have no time to reconcile their scruples by 
* a A ttle ^ 9 &e p{ self-interest. We must be true men, Oliver, 
An^gOo^. a lHes of Burgundy, for ttys night at least—time 
; niay‘giv$ us a,, chance of#a better game. C5o, tel) no man 
to unarm hiftiself; and let them shoot, in case Of necessity, 
as. sharply on those who cry France and St Dennis / as if 
|hey dried, ,btell and Satan! I will myself sleep in my 
armouT,, Let Crawfqrd place Quentin Outward on the, 
extreme - point of our line of sentinels, nc*t to the city, 
jpet him.e'en, have the first benefit of the sally which he has 
..announced to us—-if Liis luck bear him out, it is the better 
ta ke an especial care of Martius Oaleotti, 

' 3na ;m &^he remain in the rear, in a place of the .most 
aB|Omla/«apitv < --h e is even but too venturous; and, like 
ajQOh wbim be both swordsman and philosopher. 'See to 
thOsdjthipgs,: Oliver, and good-night—Our Lacly of Clery 
and' Mpngaigneur Saint Martin of Tours, be gracious to my 
sfipubej^l]'* * ' 

i »\<i 

notes at eml of text:—Note XVflf. 
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THE SALLY. - 

lie loot’d, and suv *vhat numbers numberless 
The eily-g.ite|, out-pour’d. * m 

Paradise. Pclaim'd. 


A nrcAT> silence soon reigned over that great host which 
lay in leaguer before ^ii^ge. for a long time the cries 
the soldiers repeating their signals, and seeking to join 
their seveiul banners, sounded like the howling of be¬ 
wildered dogs seeking their masters. Hut at length, over¬ 
come with weariness by the fatigues of the day, the dispersed 
soldiers crowded under such shelter as they could meet 
with, and those who could find none, sunk down through 
very fatigue, under walls, hedges, and such temporary pro¬ 
tection, there to wait for morning,—a morning which some 
of them were never to behold. A dead sleep fell on almost 
all, excepting those who kept a faint and Wary watch by 
the lodgings of the King and the Duke. The dangers and 
hopes of the moriow -even the schemes of glory,which 
many of the young nobility had founded upon the splendid 
pri/.e held out to him who should avenge thtX murdered 
bishop of Liege-glided from their recollection as they lay 
stupified with fatigue and sleep. But not so with Quentin 
Durward. The knowledge that lie alone was possessed of 
the means of distinguishing La Marck in the contest—the 
recollection by whom that information had feeen commu¬ 
nicated, and the fair augury which might be drawn froirfber 
conveying it to him—-the thought that his fortune had 
bi ought him to a most perilous and doubtful crisis indeed, 
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hut one wJicPc there was still, at least, a chance of his 
coming off triumphant, banished every desire to sleep, and 
Strung his nerves with vigour, which defied fatigue. 

posted, by the King's express order, on the extreme 
point j^ctwenWhc French quarters and tlfe town, a good 
m way to the right of the suburb which we have mentioned, 
he shayroned his eye. to penetrate the mass which lay 
before him, and excited his ears, to catch the slightest 
sound which might announce any commotion in the 
beleaguered city, but its huge clocks had successively# 
knelled three lpurs•after, midnight, and all continued still 
and silent as the grave. 

At lt^igth, and ju^t when*Quentin began to think the 
attack woulj} be deterred till daybteak, and joyfully re¬ 
collected that there would be then light enough to descry the 
Bar Siniger across the ldeur-de-lis of Oi leans, he t hought he 
beard in the city a humming murmur, like that of disturbed 
bees mustering for the defence of their hives. Ife listened 
—the noise continued jfbut it was of a character so un 
distinguished by any peculiar or piecise sound, that it might 
be the murmur of a wind rising among the boughs of a 
distant grove, or perhaps some stream swollen by the late 
rain, which was discharging itself into the sluggish Macs 
with more than usual clamour. Quentin was prevented by 
these considerations from instantly giving the alarm, which, 
if don<?carelessly, would have been a heavy offence. 

But when Uie noise rose* louder, and seemed pouring at 
the same time towards his own post, and towards the 
suburb, he deemed it his duty to fall back as silently as 
possible, and call his uncle, who commanded the small 
body of .^.rchers destined to his support. All were on their 
feet in a moment, and with as little noise possible. In 
less than a second, Lord Crawford w*as at their head, and, 
dispatching an archer to alarm the King and his household, 
drew back his little party to some distance behind tlnir 
watchfire, that they might not be seen by its light. The 
ru#hing sound, which had approached them more nearly, 
seemed suddenly to have ceased; but they still heard 
distinctly the more distant heavy tread of a large body ol 
men approaching the suburb. 
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“The buy Burgundians aie asleep orf their post," 
whispered Ouwford; “ nuke for suburb, Gunningham, 
and awaken the stupid oxen. v V 

“Keep well to the rear sxi go/^ka^j: jjpnvjfrct“it 
ever I heard th6 tieud of mortal, cs> Sh strong body 

interposed between us and the suourti^ ^ ^ - 

“ Well said, Quentin, my dainty.^;)Iafrt/ ,J 5a^<J Qa^ford; 
“ thou art a soldier beyond thy yearsJ*'teke halt 
till the others come foiward.—I wbtild 1 hapgoftte know- 
ledge* where they aie ! 

“ 1 will creep forward, my “and 

endeavour to bung you information*” ’ ^ * 

“Do so, my bonny chit* T d; 'thou,ha 4 St Sharp # eap and 
e>es, and good-will—but take heed—I wpuld not lose thee 
loi two and a plaek 1 ." 1 - * \ **,*"*, 

Quentin, with his haiquebuss ready prepaid, sjole 
fotuaid, through ground which he had reconnoitred care¬ 
fully in the twilight of *he preceding evening, uilttl he„was 
not only certain that he was in th#neighbourhood of h very 
large body of men, who weie standing fast buCwixl the 
King’s <i u a iters and the suburbs, but also that there was 
a del.u lied party of smaller number in advance, and very 
close to him. They seemed to whisper together,, as if 
uncertain what to do next. At last, the steps of two ofc 
three F/tfans perdus , detached from that smaller-partyy 
approached him so neat as twice a pike’s length. Seeing it 
impossible to lelteat undiscovered, Quentin palled oht 
aloud, “ Qui vive ? ” and was answered by “ Vive Li—* 
Li c'tsHUttrc” (added he who spoke, * corseting 
himsell), “ Five la Frame !”—Quentin instafctly fircjcDhis 
haiquebuss—a man groaned and fell, and he v him^lf, under 
the instant but vague discharge of a number of pi£CeS, ,the 
tiie of which ran m a disoiderly manner alojr^th^ Cj?lu§9fli«, 
and showed it to be very numerous, hastened bacL to. tbO 
main guard. ' 

“Admirably done, my, biavd boy f kuu viAwtvuur? 

1 A homely Scottish expression for something you valtns?^f4£&$rr* 
A plack was a Scottish coni worth four pennies,4Scots, or. o^-third, 
of an English penny. WhsVt Was laHJerstopjl aftp “ tyv*»y U a^vrtein. 
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“Now, callgmfc, draw in within the courtyard they ire loo 
many to mutl with in the open held” 

• They cfcew Within tbo^ourt yard and garde n accordingly, 
wh^pi they fapnd a|l u>great mdei, and the King prcpaied 
to moitpt hiFhoise^ « * % 

*‘\yhither awa^"Sffe j !J salcbCrawford ; “you arc safest 
here Wjtjfe yakr ttwft people, w ' , 

“Ndr&Sj 1 ? £qms j f ‘I muinstantly to the Duke 

He rrpi&t/ corjSfii r^q oui good faith at this cntnal 
momeiyjt^or wfr'tfoAU h^C*both Lic'geois and Burgundians 
upop^us *And pfjngmg on his hot sc, he bide 

Dunois Oomnignd the *French troops without the house, 
ana Craivfqrd the ^£rcher~g«aul and other B house hold 
troops’" to dpfbn?L the lust haus an& its enclosures I It. 
corntpaoded tbcrh to bring up two makers, and as many 
jfaknmt^ 'pieces 0 /cannon for the field), which hid been 
imft about w half a mile in the n n , and, in the tm tntinie, 
to make gdpd their posts, but by* no muia* to advaive, 
whatever: Success they might obtain, and hmug gmn 
these o*dois> he rode qH, with a small escoit, to the 1 Juke’s 
quarters, 

/The delay which permitted these arrangements to be 
carried fully into tfftet was owing to Quentin’s having 
fortuoately r>hot the proprietor of the house, wlio acted 
•as gh$d&,tb the tolurnn which was designed to attwk it, 
and wai^se attack* had it been made instantly, might have 
had a $h&nee of being successful 

Dig:iV ar d, Vho, by the King’s order, attended him to tin 
DutesJ fouAd the latter in a state of choleric dislcm 
pejmhre,, Which almost prevented his discharging the Julies 
of a genial, which were, nt vea more necessary , for, besides 
(he Apisc of a close and furious combat which had now 
taken plktse ill the suburb upon the left of then whole 
arumtrhcslfe the attack upon the King's quarters, whn h 
wa^Afmy AUmUmed in the centre,- a thud column of 
eyen superior numbers, had filed out from 
a *>Q^^tant" breach* and, marching by lanes, vmey trds, 
$ndpa$S£S» known to themselves, had fallen upon the right 
$mfc K qf the Burgundian army* who, alarmed at then war 
cries-, cjf ¥&% tty and Drams Afbn*joie! which 
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mingled with those of Liege and Rouge St&gfjer, and at 
the idea thus inspired of treachery on the fnirt of the 
French confederates, made a very desultory and imperfedt 
resistance; while the Duke, foaming, and swearing, and 
cursing his licgi* Lord and all that bglongorUw him^ called 
out to shoot with bow and gun on all that was French, 
whether black or white,— alluding to the sleeves wi$i which 
Louis’s soldiers had designated themselves. 

The arrival of the King, attended only by Le Balafre 
, and Quentin, anti half a score*of Archers, restored con¬ 
fidence between France and Burgundy. p'Hymbcrcourt, 
Crevecteur, and others of the Burgundian leaders, whose 
names were then the praise and c^ead of wa^ rushed 
devotedly into the conflict; and, while some jpommanders 
hastened to bring up more distant troops, to whom the 
panic had not extended, others threw themsclves # into the 
tumult, re-animated the instinct of discipline, and while tli*: 
Duke toiled in the front, shouting, hacking, and hewing, 
like an ordinary man-at-arms, brought their men by degrees 
into at ray, and dismayed the assailants by the use of their 
artillery. The conduct of Louis, on the other hand, was 
that of a calm, collected, sagacious leader, who neither 
sought nor avoided danger, but showed so much self- 
possession and sagacity, that the Burgundian leaders readily 
obeyed the orders which he issued. 

The scene was now become in the utmost 'degree 
animated and horrible. On the left the suburb, after a 
ficu e contest, bad been set on fire, and a wide and dreadful 
conllagration did not prevent the burning ruins from being 
still disputed. On the centie, the French troops, though 
pressed by immense odds, ke pt up so close andL constant 
a lire, that the little pleasure-house shone bright with the 
glancing Hashes, as if surrounded with a martyr’s crown of 
i lames. On the left, the battle swayed backwards and 
forwards with varied success, as fresh reinforcements poured 
out of the town, or were brought forward from the rear of the 
Burgundian host; and the stiife continued with unremitting 
fury for three moital hours, which at length brought the 
dawn, so much desired by the besiegers. The enemy, at 
this period, seemed to be slackening their efforts upon the 
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right and ip Ihe centre, and several dis< barges of cannon 
were heard •from the lust-haus. 

• “Go,” said the Kin# to Le Bylafre and Quentin, the 

instjmt his t^r had <aught the sound; “they have got up 
the sal^rs a Atl falconets—the pleasure houstf is safe, blessed 
be the Holy Virgin f—Tell Dunois to move this way, but 
rather qparer the walls of Liege, with all our men ai-arm.s, 
excepting what he may leave for the defence of the house, 
and cut in between those thick-headed Liegeois on the 
right and the city, from# which they are supplied with, 
recruits.” . * 

Tlyi uncle and nephew galloped off to Dunois and 
Crawford who, tired their defensive war, joyfully obeyed 
the summon, and, filing out at the h#ad of a gallant body 
of about two hundred French gentlemen, besides squires, 
and the*greater part of the Archers and their followers, 
marched across the Held, trampling down the wounded, till 
they gained the flank of the large body of Liegeois, by 
whom the right of the ^lurgundians had been so fiercely 
assailed. The increasing daylight discovered that the 
enemy were continuing hr pour out from the city, Hi her 
for the purpose of continuing the battle on that point, or 
of bringing safely off the forces who were already engagrd. 

“By Heaven!” said old Crawford to Dunois, “were 
I not pertain it is thou that ait riding by my side, i would 
say I saw thee among yonder banditti and burgheis, 
marshalling af)d* arraying them with thy mace- only, if 
yon be thou, thou art bigger than thou art wont to be. 
Art thou sure yonder armed leader is not thy wraith, thy 
doubleman, as these Flemings call it 1 ?” 

“ My- wraith !” said Dunois; “l know not what you 
mean. , But yonder is a caitilf with my hearings displayed 
oil crest and shield, whom I will presently punish for his 
insolence.” 

“ In the name of all that is noble, my lord, leave the 
vengeance Jo me ! ” said Quentin. 

* ■ 

1 A wraith fs a spectial apparition of any one, a double, by whieh 
he seems to l>c in two places at orn-e: German, dof>f>eh>t'tni>er. See 
Scoil’s note on Wraiths, A [,<gend of Jllonttoif, Chap, xvu.; and 
Anne of Get orient. Chap. XU. 
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tution 

those around him, 
level your lanctAs! 

the battalions of yonder , 

Ardennes, that masquerad^f^/bifi^ 

The men-at-arms answer^ i>*n* ■■ o^ivuv * wi. 

“ A Dunois!' a Dunois t—Lda|?fiyffeatstard 1— • 
Orleans to the rescue*!^ 
centre, they charged at full no 

timid qnemy, The large bfidw 1 


V n6 > 

rough 
01 


lof 




sisted (excepting some 

who, setting the but /rf their lanb& ^agamsf thei^ feet, the 
front rank kneeling, the second .stooging,%n$ J tpose behind: 
presenting their spears " bver tfceir. heada, bffevscl Mich 
resistance to th6 rapid , charge of We ^men^t-afins^aS 1 /this 
hedge-hog presents Jto bis enemy/. Feip #ere ^We td make 
way thrbugh that iron wall; but df those few'was iNinpis, 
who, giving spur, to his horse, and making the nqblO animal 
leap more than twelve feet at a bound,' fairty btpke itisj.way 
into the middle of the phalanx, and' made towards'The 
object of his animosity. What was his surprise 'fd fmd ! 
Quentin still by his side, and fighting in the * same /frojoT 
with himself—youth, desperate courage/ and/' thb ; 
mination to* do or die, having still kept -the 1 ydjtitft^breast, 
with the best' knight in Europe ; for srtpljf was J)Unbi% 


reported, and truly reported, at the period ‘ \ 

Their spears were soon broken; but/the lanlkbi|6Rts; 
were unable to 1 withstand the blows of theiti/lbfjg *bdaVy. 
swords; while the horses and riders, arnn£cT in^cbmpl^p: 
steel, sustiiined little injury from their lances// Still Dundh^, 
and Durward were contending with rival effdrt|;?t^ butst: 
forward to the spot where he who had usurped-^ ;^^mT 
bearings of Dunois‘ was doing the- duty 1 -' of-;# 
valiant leader, When' Dunois, observing thd 
tusks—-the usual bearing of / William. 
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another partl>f the conflict, called out to Quentin, “Thou 
art worthy•£<? avenge„ih^ arms of Orleans! I leave thee 
the task.—Bataty^ suj>jpf^rt your nephew; but la none daie 
to interfere with Upnois! bba&hiW ’ ’* 

'fhgt (Juetfli# J^Urwar^^ }o>fully acquiesced in this 
divisiofr qt * labour cantfQt be,“doubted, and each pressed 
forwa'ri unfits; 'f#:c ft followed, and defended 

fiodr'behid^ Jj* St&Ibma£kt-arms as were able to keep up 
with them. v ;i \ “ 

But at t thj$ fnoifight "column which Oe la Marck had^ 
proposed'to ^u&pbrt^wl#' hfe own couisc was arrested by 
„the charge qi ^Pi^Ois^had lost all the advantages they had 
gained during‘'the ryght • while the Buigunduns, with it-' 
tyining da^ load begun tb show the^jiiabiies which belong 
to sup^ripr discipline. The great mas« of ydgeois were c ora 
polled* throat, and atlepgth to fly, and; felling back on 
*hosb who wcr*e engaged with the Fiem h men at aims, the 
whole berate a confusi d tide of•fighters, fliers, and pui 
suers/’Whicl/folle^ itsei towauK the city-walls, and at last 
Was pourecHnto the ample and undefended urtaUi iluough 
which th& ii£geois t had sallied. 

Quentin made more than human exertions to ovutakc 
.the speci4 object of lus pursuit, who was still in Ins .sight, 
•Striving* by voice and example, to renew the battle, and 
, brhvely ’supported by a chosen paity of Janzknc chts. Le 
. Balaffe, add fcevetal of his comrades, attached themselves to 
QuMtm, mtkch marvelling at the extiaordmaiy gallantly 
, dfepjAyed by ^so young a soldier. On the very brink of the 
bre?B6h; P<Tk TVlarrk - fur it was bimsi If-— succu d< d in 
.effecting unomentary stand, an<l icpclling some ol th< 
,mo^t forward “of thO pursuers He had a mate of iron m 
life h&po, before which every thing set nud to go down, and 
tvtufso much covered with blood, that it was almost im- 

those bcanngs on his shield which had 
meensed punofe. 

?V™^tirv now found little difficulty in singling him out; 
felt tb#situation of w Inch he hail possessed 
hihi$eb/&bcf the use he made of his terrible mace, uvised 
'many.of^h^vas^ailanti t<v£cek safer points of attaik than 
that wht'fe so^esperafe a presented himself, but 
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Quentin, to whom the importance attached tft victory over 
tliis formidable antagonist was better known, sprung from 
his horse at the bottom of the breach, and, letting the. noble?’ 
animal, the gift of the Duke of Oceans, run l^ose through 
the tumult, ascertdod the ruins to measure swords wj^h the 
boar of Ardennes. 'Hie latter, ah if he had seen his in¬ 
tention, turned towards Durward with mace uplifted; and 
they were on the point of encounter, when a dreadful shout 
of triumph, of tumult, and of despair,*'announced that the 
^besiegers were entering the city a> another point, and in the 
rear of those who defended the breach. *Ass4mbling around 
him, by voire and bugle, the desperate partners yf his 
desperate fortune, De la Mamk, at thysef appalling} sounds, 
abandoned the breaqfr, and endeavoured Icy, effect his 
retreat towards a, part of the city from which he might 
escape to the other side of the Maes. His iiivnediate 
followers formed a deep body of well-disciplined men, who,* 
never having given quarter, were resolved now not to ask 
it, and who, in that hour of dcSpair, threw themselves 
into such firm order, that their front occupied the whole 
buadth of the street, through which they slowly retired, 
making head from time to time, and cheeking the pursuers, 
many of whom began to seek a safer occupation, by break¬ 
ing into the houses for plunder. It is therefore probable 
that De la Marck might have effected his escape, his 
disguise concealing him from those who piomised them¬ 
selves to win honour and grandeur upon his«head, but for 
the stanch pursuit of Quentin, liis uncle Le Balafre, and 
some of his comrades. At every pause which was made by 
the lan/knechts, a fmious combat took place betwixt them 
and the A rollers, and in every melee Qluentuy, sought 
De la Marck; but the latter, whose present object was 
to retreat, seemed to evade the young Scot’s purpose of 
bringing him to single combat. The confusion was general 
in every direction. The shrieks and cries of women, the 
yelling of the terrified inhabitant*, now subjected to the 
extremity of military licence, sounded horribly shrill amid 
the shouts of battle,—like the voice of misery and despair 
contending with that of fury and violence, which should be 
heard blithest and loudest. 
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It was.jifct when De la Marck, retiring thiough this 
infernal scene, had passed the door oi a small chapel ol 
peculiar sanctity, that rtic shouts of “ France ! France !- ■ 
Burgundy! ^urgundv !” apprized him that a pait of the 
besieges wert tnteripg the farther end of fhe stieet, which 
was a narrow one, and that his retreat was cut off.— 
“Conrade,” he said, “take all the men with you— Chnige 
yonder fellows -roundly, and break through if you < an - 
with me it is ovqr.* 1 am' man enough, now that I am 
brought to bay, to send »ome of these vagabond Scots u^, 
hell •before mo*” * 

H^s lieutenant obeyed, and, with most of the few lan/.- 
kncchlstfvho remained alive,hurried to the farther end of 
the street, ibr the purpose of charging those Burgundians 
who were advancing,.and so forcing their way, so as to 
escape, • About six of De la March's best men remained to 
fierish with their master, and fronted the Archers, who were 
not many more in number.—“Safiglier! Sunglier ! Ilola! 
gentlemen of Scotland?' said the ruffian but undaunted 
chief, waving his mace, “who longs to gain a roronct,- 
who strikes at the Boar of Ardennes?—You, young man, 
have, methinks, a hankering; but you must win ere you 
wear it.” 

Quentin heard but imperfectly the words, which weic 
parlly # lost in the hollow helmet; but the action could not 
be mistaken, and he had hut time to bid his uncle and 
comrades, as* they were gentlemen, to stand back, when 
De la Marck sprang upon him with a bound like a tiger, 
aiming at the same time a blow with his man-, so as to 
make his hand and foot keep time together, and giving his 
stroke fijll advantage of the descent of his hap; hut, light 
of foot and quick of eye, Quentin leaped aside, and dis¬ 
appointed an aim which would have been fatal had it taken 
effect. 

They then closed, like the wolf and the wolf-dog, th< ir 
comrades a)n either side remaining inactive spectators, 
fdfr Le Balafre roared out for fair play, adding, “that lie 
would venture his nephew on him, were he as wight as 
Wallace.” 

Neither was the experienced soldier's confidence mi- 
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justified; for, although the,J&>W£ of the despairing robbei 
fell like those of the hamtfSf-ph the anvil, the quick 
motions and de vicious sworcfegjiw^ip pf^e young Archefr 
enabled hinv Lo cs< ape, thgtn w the p$int 

of lus less liois# though nlo^4^M vr 6£J>pftf and Jfchat so 
often and so effectually, 'h^gg^Mrehgth. of lus 

antagonist began to give tbetgftound 

on which he stood becamd o-fopd. „ Vet, still 

unabated in courage and^&a^he^W^^^’!^<Atdenfics 
fought on with as much ner|v ‘'as at frrst, and 

Quentin's victory .when a 

female voice behind fifo by m$ # Otfme, 

ejaculating* “Help! help f. Voj& t&e *sake of the* bless td 
Virgin!” f -X ' * 

lie turned his head, aha %ith a single glance beheld 
Gertrude Pavilion, het^manfk stripped fjorn her sHouldeifi, 
dragged forcibly along by a French soldier.; one of, several 
who, breaking into thef ehapeD close. by n had seined, as 
theit piey, on the terrified female!? who had taken refuge 
tin re. 

“Wait for rtie but one moment,” exclaimed ^Qu^ntin 
to De la Marck, and sprang to extiicate his benefactress 
from a situation of which he conjectured all the dangers. 

“ I wait no man's pleasure,” said De la Marck, flourishing 
his mace, and beginning to retieat -glad, nO douhb o^ being 
free of so formidable an assailant. 

“You shall wait mine, though, by youf leave,*' said 
Balafre; “I will not have my nephew baulked,”-t—$o saying, 
lie instantly assaulted* De la Marck with his tWChhaiided 
swoul. 

Quentin found, m the meanwhile, tha$ the fiseqe of 
Geitiude was a ta?k more difficult ‘than could be finished 
in one moment. Het captor, supported by his comrades,, 
relused to relinquish bis prfoe; and whilst Durward, af&d 
by one or two of his countryrpGn, endeavoured^ Cbippel 
him to do so, the former feehold the chaneoVh|lpr?Wt«»b 
had so kindly afforded him for fortune and happiness,] 
out of his reach; soMhatpvh^ he., stood at lengtl\rm tilts" 
stuxt with the Ubc'rat^d ^prtrtfde, thebe was n*> one near 
them Totally sltfiatfon .of h|s 
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companion lip was a 
Boar of'Ai'denncs, as 


about ip’W|hg away in pin suit of the 
. „ .. s tracks.the deer, when, 

clinging to him>;in despair,'-she exclaimed, “For the 

sake of me not hero ! -As you 

an? a gentium^#OC% fathers house, which 
, once ^dieted |6ii iiria ^er f liadMsah£‘lle ! ]~Prir w S ake 
lev* .tjj£%9U3§ 

Hec call,: * 

lddimr« iSf‘Mi£! 


biddmg.va:: miw aM 

exertion* caWit^l ^ z -'~ 
at one moment^! 


% 


it W4S irresistible ; and 
Jdiiutteta]>le bitterness of 
£i£h bad' stimulated hi^ 
Fjdppdy day, and which 
“ nsummation, Quentin, 


' amv’cdjnrtime t<$ dvfendftatj^id-ibe Syndic, himself against 

the fur^oQdie lieentibi^;^|<^^U'. . v ’ , 

• of Burgundy entered 

6n, ^rseback®d«i; W# m of the breaches. 
They were botiTw comiletd armour; but the latter, covered 
with'blood born .the plume tri Sfe^spur, .drove bis steed 
furiously Up the breach, which 'Idpis surmounted with the 
■ stately ..pace of one who leads a procession. They dis- 
e patched orders, tp stop The .sack of the city, which had 
; ulready. comificnbed, and"to assemble their scattered troops. 
The,princes thcipsclves proceeded .towards the great church, 
.h°th fgr, the protection of many of the distinguished 
inhabitants,- tyho had taken refuge there, and in order 
-to hold a sp^t of military council after they had heard 
■^High'Mass;,. „ 

Belied like other officers oh his rank in collecting those 
s under ,bk command, Lord Ct aw ford, at the turning of one 
of th^ ’,streets' 'which leads to the Maes, met Lo balafre 
sauntering. Composedly toward*. the river, holding in his 

head, with as much 
, d$\a , fowjer ^sarri cs a, game-pouch. 
5^ s fC# : WWf;thdovic P r siid hits commander; “what arc 
' yeidpmg ( %nb;, that carrjqn ? ” , ^ 

Ay“li;ifcall that is left" hit Qf Avdrk which my nephew 
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yonder, and who prayed me to throw his bead into the 
Maes. —Men have* queer fancies when old Smjill-Back 1 is 
gripping them; but Small-Back must lead down the danca 
with us all in our time.” ^ 

“And you arc going to throw that head i^Sthe Mad's?” 
said Crawford, looking more attentively on the '"ghastly 
mcmoiial of mortality. • * 

“Ay, truly am I,” said Ludovic Lesly. “If you refuse 
a dying man his boon, you are, likely to be haunted by his 
ghost, and I love to sleep sound $t nights.” 

% “You must take your chance of the ghaist, man,” said 
Ci aw ford; “for, by my souJ ; there is more lies on that dead 
pow than you think for. Gorge along with me—nqj. $ word 
mote — Come along with me.” * 

“Nay, for that matter,” said Le Balafre, made him 
no promise; for, in truth, I had off his head before the 
tongue had well done wagging; and as I feared him noj. 
living, by Saint Martin ©f Tours, I fear him as little when 
he is dead. Besides, my little got sip, the merry Friar of 
St Martin’s, will lend me a pot of holy water.” 

When High Mass had been said in the Cathedral Church 
of Liege, and the terrified town was restored to some 
model ale degree of order, Louis and Charles, with their 
peers around, proceeded to hear the claims of those who 
had any to make for services performed during the battle. 
Those which respected the County of Croye and Ls fair 
mistress were first received, and, to the disappointment 
of sundry claimants who had thought themselves sure of 
the rich prize, there seemed doubt and mystery to involve 
their several pretensions, Creveccuur showed a boar’s hide 
such as De la Marck usually wore; Dunois produced 
a cloven shield, with his armorial bearings; and mere were 
others, who claimed the merit of having dispatched the 
murderer of the Bishop, producing similar tokens—the rich 
toward fixed on De la Marek’s head having brought death 
to all who were armed in his resemblance. 

There was much noise and contest among the com¬ 
petitors, and Charles, internally regretting the rash promise 

1 A cant expulsion in Scotland for Death, usually delineated as 
a skeleton. —Scott. 
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which had^ pkiced the hand and wealth of his fair vassal 
on such a'jureard, was in hopes lit: might find means of 
Cvading all these conflicting claims, when Crawford piesscd 
forward intap the ciicle, dragging Lo Ualafre alter him, 
who, awkwayil# and bashful, followed like an unwilling 
mastiff*towcd on in* a leash, as his leader exclaimed,— 
“ Aw^ay # with your hoofs and hides, and painted iron! - 
No one, save he vvho slew the^Boar, can show the tusksl" 
So saying, he. fl mg on the floor the bloody head, easily 
known as«4,hat of L»e la JVl^rek, by the singular conformation 
of the jaws, wjjich in reah'ty had a certain resemblance h# 
those of the animal whose name he bore, and which was 
instantly recognised by all wl^o had seen him *. 

“Crawford,” saitf Louis, while Chailcs sat. silent, in 
gloomy ana displeased surprise, “I*<rust. it is one of my 
failhfal # S( ots who has won this pri/e?” 

• “It is Ludovic Lesly, Sire, whom we call Le Balafre, 1 
replied the old soldier. # 

“But is he noble Pit said the Duke; “is he of gentle 
blood?—otherwise our promise is void/' 

“lie is a cross ungainly piece of wood enough," said 
Crawford, looking at the tall, awkwaid, nmbairasM d flguic 
of the Archer; “but I will warrant him a launch o 1 the tr< <■ 
of Rothes for all that - and they have been as noble as an) 
house in franco ’or Burgundy, ever since it is told ol then 
founder, that, 

l!«tvvec-Ji the lc-s-lcc - ami the amir, 
lie dew the Knight, ami left him tin re.” 

1 We have already noticed the anarhionisin rc'.pcuing tIn umic, 
of this atrocious ha ion , and it is senice ncoe-aiy to r< jn.it, llui it In 
in lealilyznuidi red the lb-hop of l.icge in ijSj.thM omu nl I .a M ink 
rould not he -lain in the defence of Liege fomumi ys»i . i.mln.i. in 
fact, the Wild iksu of Ardennes, as he was u-iuily tcnm.d, wa> <d high 
birth, being the third .son of John I., Count of La Match and An mbi-ig, 
and ancestor of the branch called ltaroiis of Lunum. He did not 
escape the punishment due to his atrocity, though n did m>t lake. j>l:we 
at the time, or in the manner, naiwued in llie tixt. M.tunuli.ui, 
kJgnpcror or Austria, caused him to he arrested at Uiiecln, where 
he was beheaded in the year 1485, three years after *the Lmhop of 
Liege’s death.- -ScoTT. V 

J An old rhyme, by which the Leslies vindicate iheilide'-i enl from 
an ancient knight, wlro is said to have '-lam a gigantii Hungarian 
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“There is then no help for it,” said the Itoiko, “and the 
(attest and richest heiress in Burgundy musrb^fthe wife of 
a rude mercenary soldier like this, or die secluded in i 
coin ent — and she the only child of our faithfu^ Reginald de 
(Jioye-I liavc^been too rash.” e ^ * 

And a cloud settled on his brow, to the surprise of 
his peers, who seldom saw hiifr eHnc£ the slightest token 
of regiet for the necessai^ consequences of an adopted 
Rsolution. 


“Hold but an instant/ 1 said the Lord Crawford; “it may 
♦be better than your Grac&xonjectures.^ Hear but what this 
cavalier has to say.—Speak out* man, and a lhurrain to thet,” 
he added, apart to Le Balafre, * > * 

But that blunt soldiei, thbugh he f eould make % shift lo 
express himself intelligibly enough to King Loihs, Lo whose 
familiarity he was habituatedf yet fduiid himself incapable of 
enunciating his resolution bcfoie so splendid an assembly 
as that in ptesence of t Which he then stood; and after 
having turned his shoulder to th<^ piinces, and preluded 
with a honrse chuckling laugh, and two of three tremendous 
contortions of countenance, he was only able to pronounce 
the woulx, “Saunders Souplejawand then stuck fast 
“May it please your Majesty, and your Giace,” said 
Oawfoid, “I must speak for my countiyman and old 
comrade. You shall understand, that he has had it 
piophesied ’to him by a vSeer in his own land, thru the 
Joituno of his house is to be made by marriage; but as 
lie is, like myself, something the worse for the wear,—-loves 
the wine-house better than a lady’s summer-parlour, and, in 
short, having some barrack tastes and likings, which would 
make gie itness in his own peison rather an encumbrance to 
him, he hath acted by my advice, and resigns the pretensions 
acquued by the fate of slajing William de la Marck* to him 
bv whom the Wild Boar was actually brought to bay, who is 
lus maternal nephew.” 


4 


thimpion, and to have formed a proper name for htmvlf by a play 
ot woids upon the place where he fought his adversary.— Scot A 
1 'he family took its inline horn Leslie or Lesslyn, a parish in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, gtanted to Malcolm, the son of Bartholf, in the Xlltn Century. 
In 14^7 Leslie ot Rothes was ennobled as Earl of Rothes. 
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“l will vouch for that youth’s services ami prudence,” 
said King ^,oms, overjoyed to see that fate had ihtown 
s® gallant a prize to one pver whom he had some influence. 
“Without hisjprudeiwe and vigilance, we had been ruined --- 
It tins he \vhc 441 ade us aware of the night sally. 1 ' 

“I then,” said Charles, “owe him some reparation for 
doubtiqj* his veracity,” 

“And I can attest his gallantry as a man aUirms,” said 
Dunois. 

“ Bui,’^interrupted Cr^vecoeur, “ though the undo he 
a Scottish gcntillatre^ihiA. nukes not the nephew necessai iiy # 


“ rtems of the House o[ Durward,” said (hawlbrd; 


descended Jrom that*AIlan Durward who was High Stewaid 
of Scotland 

• “Na^, ’f it be young D inward,” said Creveaeur, “ I say 
tip more. Fortune has declared herself on his side loo 
plainly, for me to struggle farther#with her humnursome 
ladyship;—but it Is strange, from lord to hoisehoy, how 
wonderfully these Scots stick by each other.” 

“Highlanders, shoulder to shoulder!” answered Lord 
Crawford, laughing at the mortification of the pioud 
Burgundian. 

“Wo have yet to enquire,” said Charles, thoughtfully, 
“what the fair lady’s sentiments may he towards this fortunaic 
advent^rcr.” 

“By the mass!” said Greyed cur, “I have but loo much 
reason to believe your Grace will find her more amenable 
to authority than on former occasions.- - But why should 
I grudge this youth his preferment? since, alter all, it is 
sense, firmness, and gallantry, which have put him in 
possessing of Wealth, Hank, and Bkaoiv!” 


I had already sent these sheets to the press, concluding, 
as I thought, with a moral of excellent tendency for the 

•• 

1 Durward (c. 1250) was High Justiciary of Scotland and one of 
the two most powerful batons, lie had a Bo a shadowy claim to the 
throne. 


M. („>, 1). 
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encouragement of all fair-haired, blue-eyed long-legged, 
stout-hearted emigrants from my native country^ who might 
he willing in stirring times to take <yp the. gallant .profession 
of Cavafieros of Fortune. Butafriendly iaijSnitor, one of 
those who like The lump of sugar wJitcHt is pound at *the 
bottom of a .tea cup, as well asTfc|* flavour of the sChchong , 
itself, has entered a bitter reftibnStmhce, gnd insists that 
I should jive a precise' an^ ’phrticular account of the 
espousals of the young Jierr.Qf ; 0^ the lovely 

blemish “Countess, and ten whfii jfouyflaments .were.held, 
"“and how many lances were : brolten,>upon so' interesting 
an occasion ; nor withhold ftpit/^^ ^unjdus - reader the 
number of sturdy boys, who fnti&rited 'tfte valour o|' Quentin 
Durward, and of bright damsels, iri whom were,renewed the 
charms of Isabelle doCroye, I replied in course of post, 
that times were changed, and public weddings were entirely 
out of fashion 1 . • In days, traces of which I myself ea/i 
remember, nofonly weue the “fifteen friendsof the happy 
pair invited to witness their union,*but'the bridal minstrelsy 
still continued, .as'in the “Ancient Mariner,” to “nod their 
heads ” till morning shone on them. The sack-posset 'was 
eaten in tbc.jVuplial chamber—the stocking was thrown— 
and the bride's garter was struggled for in presence of the 
happy couple whom Hymen had made one flesh. The 
authors of the period were laudably accurate. 1 in following 
its faddons. They spared you not a blush of the* bride, 
not a rapturous glance of the bridegroom, nof a diamond, in 
her hair, not a button on his embroidered waistcoat; until 
at length, willvAstnea 3 , “they fairly put their characters to 
bed.” But how little does this agree with the modest privacy 

which induces our modern brides—sweet bashful darlings!—* 

s <> 

1 Other instances whete Scott declines to describe the wadding 
art* in Mannum VI. tut Jin.; Old Mortality, Chap. kl.V.;.. The For- 
him'* oj Nig.I, Chop, xxxvii.; Redgaimtlct, Conclusion by Dr 
Dryasdust. > r J ■ 

a Mr; Aphra Behn (1640—1689), writer of plays, .songs, .etc., of 
whom Vope says, ... * < . ' w <v 

“The stage how loosely docs Astnca tread/ 

’ Who fairly puts all characters to bed,” 

Imitations of Horace, Ep > I. 490 sq« 
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to steal from uomp and plate, and admiution arid flattei}, 
and, like hopeft Shenstoue, 

Seek foi fitedora at ;m inn! 1 

f 

Wo these, untqudstioriably, an exposure.of the eireuru 
stances .publicity tHfcti which a bridal in the fifteenth 
century was always* celebrated, must appear iri the htglu st 
degree *disgustmg. Isabelle^. Croye would bo ranked 
in their estimation 'Hr below the magi who milks, and,does 
the meanest charts - , fat even s)\0, were it in the (hutch- 
porch, would reject t jie1W*d of her journeyman shot maker,* 
should he propose „ “fain das twees ”* as it is railed on 
Parish^* signs, instead of goirfg down on the top ol the long 
coach to* spend the fioneymdon incognito at 1 Vptford or 
Gramvich. * f will jnot, theufotu, telrmore of this matUi, 
but will steal away from the wedding as Ariosto from that 
oj Angelica, leaving it to whom it may please to add iartlu 1 
particulars, after tlite fashion of their .own imagination. 

Some better bardtshalt sing, So feud d nolo, 

How Braqucinorvl's Castle op'd its (lOtlwe gik. 

When on the wandering Siot, its Irmly !if-ir 
Bestow'd her beauty amt an earldom i ur *. 


1 Shenstone {1714—17^), author of The Schoolmtsh as, ha-. n 
nwnbet of sUtuas called it'nthn in an Inn at I Unity. Scott In 1 <* 
adapts • fine,— , 

, <|! Xt (money) buys me--fieedom at an mu. ’ 

* From sjntohy and CleJpati a i\ xv 71 sipj 

M No morfe, but eVn a unman, and commanded 
By such poor pavooi* 11s di< mod that milks 
And doei> the meanest than ■>.” 

K come a ntmmre in rmitiada 
Trovasse e buon tumgljo v miglmr tempo 
E dell* tndn. a \fcdoi desse lo scettio 
Forsc nltu cantua ion imglioi plcltio 

ih lamia finu>\o \\x. wi, S< ort 
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AUTHOR'S NOTES, 


Note I., p. 58 .—Saint IIunF.ifr. 

Every vocation had, in the middle ages, its protecting ^iint. The 
(base, with its foitunes and its hazards, lhe®business of so many, and 
the amusement of all, wn?placed under the direction of Isamt Hubert. 

rius silvan saint was the .son of Bertrand, Duke of AcquPatne, and, 
wbile in the secular stale, was a comtier of King Pepin/ He was 
pavumuUly fond of the chase, and used to neglect attendance on divide 
worship foi this amusement. While he was once engaged in this 
pa dime, a stag appeared befoie him, having a crucifix hound betwixt his 
limns, and lie heaul a voice ulueh menaced him with eternal punish* 
mcnl if he did not lepent of his sins. He ictired from the world and 
to«,k outers, his wife having also retreated into the cloister, Hubeit 
alletwaids became bishop of Maestiecht and Liege; and from his zeal 
in destroying remnants of idolatry is called the Apostle of Ardennes and 
of brabant. Those who were descended of his race were supposed 
to possess the power of curing pet sons bitten by mad dogs. 

Note II. f p. 73. -Duke of Gueldres. * 

« 

This was Adolphus, son of Arnold and of Catherine de bourbon. 
The present story lias little to do with him, though one of the most 
alionous chuiarteis of his time, lie made war against lus father; in 
viha li unnatural strife he made the old man pu'snner, ami used him with 
the most brutal violence, piocceding, it is said, even to the length 
of sinking him with his hand. Arnold, in resentment o^this visage, 
dismlieiited the unprincipled wretch, and sold to Charles of burgundy 
whatever rights he had over the duchy of Gueldres and earldom of 
Xutplien. Mar) of 13 mgundy, daughter of Charles, restored these 
possessions to the unnuiutal Adolphus, who was slam in "1477. 

Note III., p. 75.—THE Constable Saint ?aul. 

This part of Louis Xltli’s ieign was much embarrassed by the 
intrigues oi the Constable Saint Paul, who affected independence, 
and carried on intngues with England, France, and Burgundy, at 
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the same time. iVccordmg to the usual fate of such v.uiahle polm, un., 
tile (‘onslalde circled l>v drawing upon lumsell the animosity >'( all the 
^oweilvd neigftboms whom he had in their turn amuwd uiddecuvd 
He was deliveied up hy the f>uke of Bmgundy to the King 0 ) hr.ini e, 
trie|/, and hudf* cxecut d for treason, a.d. 1475. 


Note IV., p. 121. —Gipsies or Bohemians. 

In a former vulrme of this edition of the Wa volley Nmol-, (dm 
Manncriug), the leads ./ill find some remaiks on the gipsies as they 
are found tu. Sr itland, But it # i.s well known that this estmoidmaiy 
vauety of the human rare o’sts in neatly the same primitive .(ate# 
speaking the same^anguage, m almost all the kingdoms of Fmope, and 
contouring m certain respects to the manneis of the. people around 
Hum, hu4 yst remaining separated flora them hy eeitain raitmial 
distinction >, in which the* rone-pond with eaeli other, and llm^ rami 
tain their priTer.sions to he conodcied as a*disimct rice Then fir-1 
appearance m luirope took place in the beginning it the liltcmili 
century, %nen various hands o! this singular people ajipeaied 111 die 
♦iffeienl countiies of Kuiope. They claimed an Kgypt'.m desient, and 
their fealutes attested that they were of Eastern migin. ’I hr account 
50.011 hy these singular pcop^- was, that it was appoint!. ( to tin hi, as a 
penance, to tiavcl for a ceit.un number of years. 'I hr, apology uas 
piobahly selected as being most congenial to the siiptrsi.turns of the 
countries which they vF-ited. Their appcuuni e, howcw r, and m.mnei 
strongly contiadictcd the allegation that diry travelled from any 
religious motive. 

Thcii dies-, ami accoutrements were at once showv and squalid ; 
those who acted as rjplams and leftdei.s of any hoide, and sucli always 
appealed as their commanders, were anayrd m die-as of die most 
showy^colours, such as scarlet or light green; were well mounted; 
assumed the tif^p of dukes arid counts, and affected con alembic con- 
sequence. The rest of tiu >uh<- were most mi < ralde m their du t and 
apparel, fed without hesitation on animals which had died of dj-ease, 
and weie clad in iillhy find scanty ragg wliii li h.udly 1 iiflieed tor 
the onbnaiy . pm jiO'C.s of common d>-. enry. 'I hen complexion uas 
positively Knstein, approaching to tiut of the Hindoo,. 

Their innacr-s wore as depraved as their appearance was pom and 
beggarly. The men were in general thieves, and the women ol the 
most abandoned ehataettr. 1 he few aits which they studied with 
success were of a slight and idle, though ingeniou, dc caption. They 
practised wmking in non, but never upon any gicat scale. Many were 
good sportsmen, good musicians, and masters, m a vo>rd, of all dune 
trivial aits, 4I10 practice of which is little betlei than 1m re idlcnojs. 
Ihff their ingenuity newer ascended into mdustiy. 'I worn thueothrr 
peculiarities, .-.com to have distinguished them in all iountr>,. Their 
pretensions to load fuituuo-i. by palmistry and by astrology, acqmiid 
them sometimes ic>pect, Lut oltcuer drew them midei ■ uspinoii ,l> 
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sonerers; atnl lastly, the universal Accusation that# they augmented 
their horde by stealing children, subjected them t<? doubt and exe- 
ciatiou. From this it happened, that the pretensions /et up by they; 
wanderers, of being pilgrims in the acf bf ppnarice. although it was 
at lii si admitted, and in many instances obtained thei»protection from 
the governments ofcthe countries through wlti^h they trareHecI 3( Was after¬ 
wards totally disbelieved, and they \vere ^onsfdercd as. incoi rigiblc m 
tognes and vagi ants; they incurred almost lev cry where sentence of 
banishment, and, where suffered tbbemairij x weie. mthcr iSojects of 
persecution than bf protection from Me' law. ' 

Thcie is a curious and accurate accotmt of-their arrival in Ffancc in 
the Journal of a Doctor of Theology, j^hicli is,preserved a^d published 
tby the learned Pitsquier, The following"^ aft ijjttraqt;— - • 

“On August 37th, 1427, cturi$ to Parts twelve penitents, Penancirrs, 
(penance doers), as they called themsdvei, via. a duke, an Ctrl, and 
ten men, all on horseback, and jailing themselves good Christians. 
They were of Lower Egypt, and gave out ^hal, not kjpg before, the 
Cluisti.uis had subdued tiieir country, and obliged them to embrace 
Christianity on pain of being put to death. Tho.se who wcie baptized 
vieic gieat lords in their own country, and had a king and qi&en there. 
Soon after their conversion, the Saracens overran the countiy, anti 
obliged them to renounce Christianity. When the Emperor of Germany, 
the King of Poland, and other Christian princes, heard of this* they fell 
upon them, and obliged the whole of them, both great and small, 
to quit the countiy, and go to the Pope at Home, who enjoined them 
sewn years’ penance to wander over the world, without lying in a bed. 

“They had been wandering live years when they came to Paris 
hist; the principal people, and soon after the commonalty, about 
100 or t20, reduced (according to their own account) from icooor 1200, 
when they wont from home, the rest being dead, with their king and 
queen.’ They were lodged by the,police at some distance from the city, 
at Chapel St Denis. ~ ^ ... 

“ Nearly 'all of them had tlicir ears bored, and wore two silver rings 
111 each, which they said weie esteemed ornaments in their country. 
'Hie men were black, their hair curled ; the women remarkably black, 
their only clothes a huge old dultle garment, tied over the shoulders 
with a cloth or coni, and under it a miserable rocket.' In short, they .were 
the most poor nriseiable cie.xtmes that had ever been seen in France; 
atief, notwithstanding their poverty, there were among thuSfn women 
who, by looking into people’s hands, told their fortunes', and what was 
w orsc u they picked people's jvockets of their money,-and gotjt uit© their 
own, by telling these things thiough airy magic, et cadeia.** v , 

- 

Notwithstanding the ingenious account of themselves- rendered 
by these gipsies, the Bishop of Paris ordered a fuajr, cabled Le P^tir 
Jacobin, to preach a sermon, excommunicating all the meif amt wom£n 
w hu had had recourse to these Bohemians on the subject of the future, - 
and shown their hands for that purpose. They departed from Paris for 
l’ontoise in the month of September. 
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I’a^quier remarks upon this singular journal, that however the story 
of a penance s^unis of a trick, these people wnndeied up and down 
France, under ine eye,' And with the knowledge, of the magistrates, for 
more than a hundred years ;*and it was not tdl if,Or, that a sentence of 
banishment \\s 0 passed against them in that kingdom. 

•The arrival of the Egyptians (a? these singular people were called) 
in various partial Europe corresponds j with the period in which Timur 
or Tanierlahe^ invaded Tlmdostan* affording its natives the choice 
between the Iyigan and death.. There can be little doubt that those 
wanderers Consisted originally of tire HihdOstange tribes, who, displaced, 
and Hying from the-s. hres ’of the Mabommcdanft, undeitook this specie > 
of wandering IiFe^ithout well khowiog whither they were going. It is 
naiuial to*?npprjSt; the bnhd, fus it how exists, is much mingled with 
Europeans, but most *f the.s v lwvc been, brought 'up from chiidhuifl 
among them * and learned all their practices. 

It ts strong evidence of this, that when they are in closest contact 
with thc^rdinary peasa^s ammid4hern, they still keep their language 
a mystery. •There is’ little doubt, howc^jr, that it is a dialect of 
the Hindostanee, from the specimens pioducod by Ordfmrin, Hoyland, 
and otl^er", who have written on the, subject. But the author has, 
^besides their authority, personal occasion to know that an individual, 
out of mere curiosity, and availing himself with patience and assiduity 
of such opportunities as offered, has made*himself capable of conversing 
with any gipsy whom he m*ds, or can, like the royal Hal, drink with 
any tinker in his own language. The astonishment excited among 
these . vagrants on finding a stranger participant of their mystery, 
occasions very ludicrous scenes. It is to be hopes 1 this gentleman will 
publish the knowledge he possesses on so singular a topic. 

'Hiere are p» udentml reasons for postponing this disclosure at present; 
for although much more reconciled to society since they h.,ve been less 
the objects of> legal persecution, the gipsies aie still a ferocious and 
vimji^five people*' * 

Rut notwithstanding this is certainly the case, I cjfnnot but add, 
from my Own Observation of nearly hfiy years, that the manner, of these 
vagrant tribes arc much ameliorated; —tint I have known individuals 
amongst-tiicm who have united themselves to civih/wl soiiety, and 
maintain respectable .characters, and that great alteration lias been 
wrought in their cleanliness aiui general mode of life. 


Note V., p. 149 .—Card-Playing, 

tk 

■ODr Dryasdust here remarks that card*, said to have been invented in 
a preceding reign,"for the amusement of Charles V. during the intervals 
of his mental disorder, seem speedily to have become tomViun among 
thp eouitiei^, since they already furnished Louri XT. with a metaphor. 
The same proverb Xvas quoted by 1 'urandarte, m the enchanted cave of 
Montesmos. The alleged origin of the invention of cards produced fine 
of the shrewdest replies I have ever heard given in evidence. It was 
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made by the late Dr Gregory of Edinburgh to a counsel ot gie.il 
eminence al the Scottish bar. The Docloi’s testiinc/y went to piovc 
the imouity ot the party whose mental capacity was the £)omt at issue. 
On a cioss-interrogation, he admitted thnecthe person in question played 
admirably at whist “And do you seriously say, <\ctor,” said the 
h arned counsel, “that a peison having a supenor capacity for agaufc so 
ddlic nil, and whirh'ieqime.s in a pre-eminent degree, melnory, /ndgmcnl, 
and combination, can be at the same time cU'ianged in liis under¬ 
standing ? I am no caul-player,” said the doctor, with great 
addle*'., “but I have lead in history that Caids were invented for the 
aimiMiiunt ol an insane king.” The consequences of this icply ueie 
decisive. 

m * 

Note VI., p. 162 .—Balue's HoftsEM^NSinp. 

A friendly, though unknown correspondent, has pointed out'to me 
that I have been mistaken in alleging that the^Jardinal was a*oad rider. 
Jf so. I owe lus memoiy an apology; for there are few ri^en who, until 
my latter days, have loveTl that exercise better than myself. But the 
('nidinal may have been an mdilTeient hoiseman, though he wished to 
he looked upon as equal to the dangers of the chase. lie was*a man of 
.1‘smnption and ostentation, as he sliowed at the siege of Pans m 146/7 
wlnie, contiary to the custom and usage of wai, he mounted guard 
dm mg the night wilh an unusual sound ol fdations, trumpets, and other 
instiument*. In imputing to the Cardinal a want of skill in horseman¬ 
ship, 1 lecollciled his adventure in Pans when attacked by assassins, on 
wind) occasion his mule, being scared by the crowd, lan away with the 
ridei, ami taking its course to a monastery, to the abbot of which 
lie loimerly hi longed, was the means of .saving his masiei s life.—.See 
Jean he Tholes’ Chrouuh. 

Note VIX, p. -223.— Gai.eotti.' ' . v 

Martins Galeotti was a native of Narni, in Umbria. lie was 
secretiny to Matthias Corvimis, King of llungaiy, and tutor to his son, 
John Corvinus. While at his court, he composed a woik, Dc jo<osc 
a'utis ct fact in A’cjfis Matt hue C 'orvini. He left llungaiy in 1477, and 
was made piisoner at Venice on a charge of having piopagaterl hetero¬ 
dox ojnmons m a treatise entitled, Dc ho mine intcnorc ct cor Pore ejus. 
He w.u obliged to lecaut some of these doctnnes, and might have 
sulTered setumsly but tor the piotection of Sixtus IV., then Pope, who 
had been one of his scholars. He went to Fiance, attached himself to 
Louis XL, and died in his seivice. 

Note VIII., p. 249.— Religion ok the Bohemians. 

It was a leinailiable feature of the charactei of these wanderers, that 
they did not, like the Jews, whom they otherwise resembled in some 
paiticulais, possess or piofess any paiticular leligion, uhetliei in foun 




or principle. They readily cnufoi imd, as f.u as mi -h! be lapmed, with 
the ichgion fit Aiy counliy in wlmli tlu*y happened lo sii]omn, noi did 
Jhey cur pKHixe t( moie Ilian wa> demanded of tlmm. Is is Milam 
that m India they ombrac* *1 Neither the tenets of tlm udignm ol Bianult 
nor ol MahonujP, They haw lionet' been eoiisidued as belonging lo the 
cmft'a'-l East Indian tubes of Nuls or Ikiu.c. They want of ubgion is 
supplieiWiy a good deal §f superstition, Snell of lheir litilal as *. tn he 
discovered, for example that belonging to m.uriago, is sai aye in tin 
extreme and tes, mbles the customs of the Hottentots mote tli.m <>t .my 
civih/cd peoj le. U hey .idopt vvmou.s ohsei unci"-, pit l.ed up hom ll.<- 
rchgmn of flic count, y in which they live, ll is, ot i at her was, the 
custom of the tubes on the Borders of England and Scotland, to 
aftulnde siciess to th.se jomfieys which rue commenced by passing 
thiough the parisfc chiftch ; anti they usually ny to obtain peinnssn.ii 
fiom t^e bt adit, to do so when the cluuih is empty, for the p. ilot manci of 
divine Sluice is not cojisidrled as essential to the omui. ’1 h. v aie, 
Ihucfote, totally dcvoiikof any tfTlei hull .sense of il1i<;kmi ; and the 
higher, or m(fix- mstuuttd ihtss, may fa 1 c< 9 isnln*d as a. know lodging 
no deity save those of Epicm u *, arid such is described as hi mg the 
faith, o^n.i faiih, of ffayuwidin M.uigiabm. 

0 I may here take noliie, thal nothing is nuie disagreeible to this 
Indolent and voluptuous people than benijj foieed to follow any i< gular 
piofession. When Pans vva-. gannoned by the Allied lioopy, m the 
year 1X15, tlie auihoi was walking with a Biitish otlnei, n -ar 1 po.l 
held by the Prussian tioops. 'He happened at the tune' ?*. unoke <1 
cigar, and was alxrut, while pacing the sentinel, to take it out if hi > 
mouth, in compliance with a gencial regulation to that 1 Meet, when, 
gicatly to the astonishment ol the pas -cngeis, the soldier uldie^s* <1 
them m these words* it A\iuc/un .we inum > /*•/ t; vs > Jam nit o v <!< 1 
Prcu^ist he Dnnstl" that is, “Smoke away; may the I’m-wan -uvice 
be d—d ? ” Upon looking closely at the* man, he seemed plainly to be 
a y.igjjtuer, 01 gipsy, who took this method >.f expiring lusihtt t.ilnm 
of the duty imposed on lum. When the 11,k lie inn by doing so is 
considered, it will be found to nigue a d< ep digice of .1. like which 
could make him commit himsell so unwarily. If in had l» en .a. ilieatd 
by a sergeant or coiporal, tlie would have been the slight*, t 

instillment of punishment employed. 


Noin IX., p 334 .—Mur w.r ot> juk Bi&tiui' oi- T,n<;i. 

In assigning tin present date to the minder <>f the lii-bop of Judge, 
laniis de Bourbon, hidoiy has been violated It i, turn that the Ill-hop 
was made piBouet hy the insurgents o( tint < ity. 11 i» nbo true that the 
1 epoi l of the insui H'et ion mine to tii.u les w 11 ii a 1 uiimnr ' hat the Bishop 
\*.fs slant, vuuch excited his indigisition im dm! I one, who w i> thin 
m his power. But theo- things happened 111 1 jf.X, and 1 h** Bi hup , 
imirdei dul not take place till 14X2. In t!:e rw-nths of Augmt and 
Scpti nine r ol that }e.u, William do la M.uok, called tin 1 Wil 1 B<*ir of 
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Ardennes, entered into a conspiracy with the discontented citizens 
of Liege against their BLhop, Louis of Bourbon, beinf aided'with con¬ 
siderable sums of money by the King of France. By tJiisfneans, and lli£ 
assistance of many murderers and banditti, who' thronged to him as to a 
leader befitting them, De la Marck assembled a body Vf troops,-whom 
he dressed in scarlet as a uniform, with,a boar’s head, qp. the left sleeve. 
With this little army he approached the city*b£ Li£ge. Uppti this the 
citizens, who were engaged in the conspiracy, came to their Bishop, and, 
offering to stand by him to the death* exhorted byai tq march oiWi against 
these robbers. The Bishop* therefore, put himself at the head of a few 
troops of his own, trusting to the assistance of the people of Liege. 
But so soon as they came in sight of the eneiby, the citizens, as before 
^agreed, fled from the Bishop's banner* and h$,. was left with his own 
mindful of adherents. At this moment De bt Ma*ek charged at the 
head of his banditti with the’expected success., The Bishop was Jirougbt 
befoie the profligate Knight, who first cut hitfa over the lace, then 
muideted him with his own hand,‘arid caused his body to be exposed 
naked in the great square Mtf Liege before Saint Lambert^' Cathedral. 

Such is the actual narrative of a tragedy which struck with horror 
the people of the time. The murder of the Bishop has bacu fifteen 
years antedated in the text* for, reasons which the reader of romance 
u ill easily appreciate." * ^ 

t 

Note X., p. 355 .-—Scuwarz-reiters. 

Fyncs Morrison describes this species of soldiery as follows : 

“He that at this day looks upon their Schwarz-reiters (lhat is, 
black horsemen), must confess, that, to make their horses-and boots 
shine, they make themselves as black as colliers. These horsemen 
wear black clothes, and poor though they be, spend no small time 
in brushing them. The most of them have black horses* which, while 
they painfully dress, and (as I have said) delight to have theft boots 
and shoes shine with blacking-stuif, their hands und faegs become black, 
and theicof they have their foresail! name. Vet I have heard Germans 
say, that they do thus make themselves black to seem more'terrible 
to their enemies.”—F ynes MokriSon’s Itinerary. Edition .1617, 

]’. 165. 

* » ‘'-.'V >'* 

Note XL, p. 375 .—Philip de CoMijNES. * 

Philip dc Comines was described in the former editions of this* work 
as a little man, fitted rather for counsel than action. This, was a 
deseiiplion made at a venture, to vary the military portraits with which 
'the ago and work abound. Steidan the historian, upori the authority 
of Matthivir d’Avves, who knew Philip de Comines, and Kid served in 
his household, says he was a man of tall stature, and a noble pipser#fc@. - 
The teamed Monsieur IVtitot, editor of the edition of Memoirs relative 
to the History of France, a work of great \alue, intimates that Philip de 
Comines made a figure at the game* of chivalry and pageants exhibited 
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on the wedding of Cli.tiloss of Burgundy with Margaret «>1 Kngl.md 
in 1468.—See fae Chronicle of Jean de Troyes, in Pctitot’s edition 
4 ^ the MemofTeyFelatifsd. /’ Histoire tie France, vuh xni. n. 375, Note. 
I have looked jlto Olivier dS'ln Marche, who, in Jib. ii., chapter iv., of 
hi^ Memoirs, fives ap .,mple account of these “tierce vanities,” con¬ 
taining as ma^j% miscellaneous articles as the •eiicule of the old 
merchant of Peter Schism], who bought shadows, and cat tied with 
him in his bag whatever any one could wish or demand in return. 
There f re ifS that-splendid description, knights, dames, pagts, and 
metiers, good store’besides of castles, fiery d/agous, and drotned.u 10s; 
there are leopards ‘dum * ‘upon lions ; ‘there are rocks, nrch.mls, foun¬ 
tains. spew^ broken ami whoje, and the twelve labouis of Hercules. 
In such a brilliant medley* I had some trouble in finding Philip tU. 
Comines He -is*the TilfSl flamed, however, of a gallant band of as¬ 
sailant, knights and noblemen, to the number of twenty, who, with 
the Prin^f ol Orange as their leader, encountered, in a general tourney, 
with a party^f the sam£ nttmber under the profligate Adult of Cleves, 
wlio acted as challenger, by the romantic*title of Arfoe. Far. The 
encounter, though wirh aims of courtesy, was very fierce, and separated 
by inau#force, not without difficulty. Philip de Coniines ba-, theiefure, 
m. title t6 he accounted (am Marie t/uitm Menurio , though when wc 
consider the obscurity which has settled <p the rest of this troupe dor/e. 
we are at no loss to estitnalg the most valuable of his tpulilicaiions. 

Note XIT^ p. 377, —Meeting of Louis and Ch.\ri.ks akiek 

THE BAI’TIJC OF Mon I’t/ttl’-RY.' 

After the battle of Montl’heiy, in 1465, Charles, then Conipte <le 
Charalois, had an interview with Louis under the walls of I'aiis, e tch at 
the head of a small jxvrty. The two printed dismounted, and walked 
together - so deeply engaged in discussing the business of their meeting, 
that flharles forgot the peculiarity of his situation ; and when Louis 
turned back towards the town of Pans, from which he came, the Count 
of Charalois kept him compauy so far as to pass tin- line of outworks 
with which Pans was surrounded, and enter a field-work which com¬ 
municated with the town by a truich. At this period lie had only five 
or .«bf persons in company with him. lie- escort caught an ahum 
for his,, safety^ and his principal followers rode forward' from where 
lie had left .them; remembering that his grandfather had been assassinated 
at Monteteau in a similar parley, on roth September, t fly. To their 
great joy tlie Count returned uninjured,. accompanied with a guard 
belonging to Louis. The Purgundians taxed linn with tardiness in 
no measured terms. «*Say no more of it,” said < harles; “I acknow- 
ledge the extent of my folly, but I was not a wan. what J was doing 
till I eutcfpd the redoubt.’*— Me/natres de Pud no*h he Fuminks, 
fclbip. Xni. „ 

Louis wa* much praised for his good faith on this occasion; and 
it wa» natural that the Duke should call it to recollection when his 
enemy so unexpectedly put himself in his power by his out to Petoune. 


i 
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Non. XIII,, p. 415 .—LiiLgk RiOTKtf.. 

* 

The historical facts attending this celebrated in^rview are ex¬ 
pounded and enlarged upon in Chapter XXVII. Agents sent by Lams 
had tempted the people of Liege to rebel ageist thrtr**upcri^r, Duke 
Charles, ami persecute and murder their Bishop.' But Louis was not « 
jnepared for their acting with such promptitude. They flew arms 
with tiro temerity of a fickle rabble, took the Bishop prisoner, menaced 
and insulted him, and tore to pieces one or two of lus canons. This 
news was sent to the Duke of Burgundy at the moment when Louis had 
so unguardedly placed himself in his flower; and the /MVnsequcnce 
%is, tliat Charles placed guards on the Castle Peronne, and, deeply 
resenting the tieachery of the King of France in exciflng sedition in bis 
dominions, while lie pretended the most intimate friendship, he 
dchbeialed whether he should not <put Louis.to death. & 

Three days Louis was detained in this very preeari^is situation; 
and it was only his profuse liberality amongst Charles’s favourites and 
couitiei s which finally ensured him from death or deposition. Comines, 
who was the Duke of Burgundy’s chambcilain at the time, ancfVlept in 
lus apailiiient, .says, Charles neither undiessed nor slept, but tlungj* 
himself fiom tune to time on the bed, and, at other times, wildly 
tiavcvscd the apartment. It was long befom his violent temper became 
in any degiee tractable. At length he only agreed to give Louis his 
libeity, on condition of his accompanying him m person against, and 
employing his troops in subduing, the mutineers whom his intrigues had 
instigated to arms. 

'iliis was a bitter and degrading alternative. But Louis, seeing no 
other mode oi compounding for the effects of his rashness, not only 
submitted to this disci editable condition, but swore to it upon a crucifix 
said to have belonged to Chailcmagne. These particulars are from 
Coniines. Thete is a succinct epitome of theip in Sir NalTianiel 
WraxalPs History of France^ vol. i. » 


Note XIV., p. 4-25.— Prayer of Loui<i XI. 

While I pei used these passages in the old manuscript thronicle, 
I yould not help feeling astonished that an intellect acute as that of 
Louis Xf. certainly was, could so delude itself by a sort of superstition, 
of which one would think the stupidest savages incapable; but the 
lei ms of the King’s prayer, on a similar occasion, as preserved by 
Biantome, are of a tenor lully as exlraordin.uy. It is that which, being 
oveiheard by a tool or jester, was by him made public, ain^ let in light 
on an act of fntiicnle, which might never have been suspected. Tti* 
way in which the stoiy is nanaled by the coimpted courtier, who could 
jest with all that is criminal as well as with all that is profligate, is 
wuithy the reader’s notice; for such actions are seldom done where 
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thci<j are not men with hearts of the nether millstone, capable ami 
willing to nlakAthem matters of laughtci. 

9 “Arnongttlw numerous good tricks of dissimulation, feints, and 
finesses oi gallajtry, which die good King (Louis XL) did in his lime, 
he put to deatlffus brotl er, the Duke de Guyeune, at the moment when 
the Duke least^pught of such a thing, and while the King was making 
the greatest show of love*to him during his hte, amT of ,t Heel ion fin him 
at his death, managing the whole concern with so much ait, that it 
won hi never have been known had not the King taken into his own 
service a fool who had belonged to his deceased hi other, But it 
chanced that Louis, i> ing engaged in his devout prayers and ruisi-ns at 
the high altar of our Lady of ( lory, whom he called his good patroness, 
and no peisbn mgh eveept thk fool, who, without his knowledge, was 
within earshot, h^thu^gave Vent to his pious homilies: — f 

fiAli, my good Lady, my gentle misLiess, my only fnend, in whom 
alone 1 |^ive resouice, I pi ay you to supplicate God in my Ik half, and 
to be my advocate witfc him th#t he may pardon me tlie death of 
my brother %hom I caused to be poisoned by that wicked Abbot of 
Saint John. 1 confess my guilt to thee as to my good patroness and 
'mistiest But then what could I do? he was perpetually causing 
#lisoi der in my kingdom. Cause me then to be pardoned, my good 
Lady, and I know what a reward I will give thee.’ ” 

This singular confession did not escape the jester, who upbraided 
the King with the frail icid£ in the face of ll^e whole company at dinner, 
which Louw was fain to let pass without observation, m case oi in¬ 
creasing the slander. 


Note XV., p 439 — Martjus Galfoiti. 

$ 

Tlie death of Martins Galeolti was in some degree connected with 
Louis XT. Tlie astiologei was at Lyon-,, and hearing dial ihe King 
was approaching the city, got mi horseback m ordei to nm I him As 
he thiew himself hastily from jiis hoi so to paj his ic>[>cef to the King, 
he fell with a violence which, joined to his extreme < oipulcnce, was the 
cause of his death in 1478. 

But tfce acute ancl leady-witted ex| edient to escape msinnt death 
had no reference to the histoiy of tins philo-ophcr. The same, ,,r 
ncaily the same itoiy, is told of Tibcuus, who dunamlcd of a ‘•noth 
sayer, r iTira«iillus, if he knew the day of his own dmth. and ict rived 
for answ'er, it would take place just ihtcc days before that of the 
Emperor. On this reply, instead of living thrown over the rocks into 
the sea, as had been the tyrant’s fust intention, ho was taken gicat care 
f&fur the rest of his life.— Vau/i Anno!, hb. \i. cap. 21. 

'The cii enmslances in which Louis XL received a similar reply from 
an astrologer au* as follow:—The soothsayer 111 question had pitwagcd 
that a female favourite, to whom the Kmg was very much attached, 
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should (lie i» a week. As he proved a true prophet, the King was 
as much incensed as if the astrologer could have preventcd the evil 
he piedicU-d. lie sent for the philosopher,, and had y pftty stationed 
to assassinate him as he retired from the ftoyub present^-. Being asked* 
by the King concerning his own* fortunes, he confessed that he per¬ 
ceived signs of some imminent danger. • Being farther questioned con¬ 
cerning the day of His own death, he .was shrewd enough tw answer 
with composure, that it would be exac$y three days before that of 
his Majesty. There was, of course, dhre taken that he shouldesca\>c 
his destined fate; and he was ever after much protected by the ICing, as 
a man of real science, and intimately connected with the royal destinies. 

Although almost all the historians pf- Leufe represent him as a dupe 
to the common but splendid impo-sturd* of judicial astroltjgy, yet Ids 
A-dulily could not be deep-rooted, if the. following upecdote, reported 
by Bayle, be conect. - ■ . ' , 

Upon one occasion, Louis intending" to hunt, .and dcmbt^l of the 
weather, enquiicd of an astrologer ntar his peison whether it would be 
fair. The sage, having recourse to his astrolabe, answered with confi¬ 
dence in the afliunative. At the entrance of the forest the-royal cortege 
was met by ^i charcoal mail, who expressed to some, menials of Uie train' 
his surprise that, the King should have thought of hunting in.a day* 
which threatened,tempest. TliC collier's prediction proved true. The 
„ King and his court were driven from tlieir sport well drenched; and 
Louis, having heard what the collier had s^Rd, ordered the man-before 
him. “ Ilow were you .moie accurate in foretelling the.weather, my 
friend,” said he, “ than this learned man ‘ I am an ignorant man, 
.Sire,” answered the collier, “was never'at school,-, and cannot read 
ot write. But I have an astrologer of my own, .who shall foielell 
weather with any of them. It is, with reverence, the.as* who Carries 
my charcoal, who always, when bad weather is approaching, points 
forward his ears, walks more slowly than usual, and tries to rub himself 
against walls; and it was from these signs that I foretold yeste±lay Y 
storm.” The King burst into a fit of laughing, dismissed the astro¬ 
logical biped, and assigned the collier a shjrfll pensldb to maintain 
the quadruped, swearing he would never in future trust to any other 
astrologer than the eharcoahnan’s ass. , - 

But if there is any truth in this story, the credulity of Louis was not 
of a nature to be removed by the failure there* mentioned. He hi said 
to have believed m the prediction of Augelo Cattho, bisphysiaian, and 
the friend of Coniines, who foretold the death"of Charles of Burgundy 
iu the vety time and hour when it took place at thodwVttle’of Mo rat. 
Upon this assurance, Louis vowed a silver screen to the,shrine of Saint 
Mmtin, which ho afterwards fulfilled at the expen.se of one hundred 
thoustuul francs. ~Tt is well ktiownj besides, that He was tlie object 
and devoted slave of his physicians. Coctier, or-Cottier, <^ne of their 
number, besides the retaining fee of ten thousand ;CtoWns,.,exlort«!W« 
from his royal patient great sums in lands and money, and, in addition 
to all, the Bishopric of Amiens for his nephew'. He maintained over 
Louis unbounded influence, by using to. him the most disrespectful 
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haishnes*. ami insolence. “I know,” lie said to tin* suffering King, 
“that one niiTmi^r you will turn me adrift like so many otheis. But, 

I leaden, y< 9 a Wul better beware, for you will not live eight days after 
you have done s<Jl It is urihecessnry to dwell longer on the fears and 
superstitions of m prince, whom the wretched love of life induced to 
sufc&iit to such Jr||ligiutics. 

# Note 3{yL, p. ^.-Philip de Comines. 

There is little dctfht that,, during the interesting scene at-Peronne, 
Philip de Comines firs* 1 .turned intimately to know the great pouvi ^ ».f 
mind of L^gis XI.* hy which he was so much dazzled that it is 
impossible, jn reading his' Mefooiny hot to lie sensible that he Was 
blinded by them do tffe .more odious shades of his character. He 
entertain'd from this time forward a partiality,to France. The historian 
passed mip France alxntt 147?, and rose high in the good graces of 
I^ouis XI. He aftet wards liecamtf the prop^&or of the Lordship ot 
Argcnton antrothets,-a title which was givt;i#I)ini by anticipation m the 
fomur editions of this work.: He did not obtain it till he was m 
the Fienph service* After the death Of Louis, Philip de Coniines (ell 
•rider the suspicion of thc daughter of Louis, called 00r Lady ut 
lleaujcu, as too zealous a, partisan of the rival House of Orleans. The 
historian himself was imprisoned for eight months in one of the bon 
cages which he ha* so J<*c.ibly described. It was there that he 
regretted the fate 1 'of a eourt life. “1 have -ventured on the gu-at 
ocean,” he said,‘inhis affliction, “and the waves have devoured me.' 
He was subjected to a trial, and exiled from court for some years by the 
Parliament of Paris, being found guilty of holding intercourse with 
disaffected persons. ■ He survived this cloud, however, and was after* 
yvards employed by Charles VIII. in one or two important missions, 
where talents were required. Louis XII. also transferred his favour to 
the hfctorian,* but did not employ him.' lie died at his Castle of 
Argenton, in ^09, and was regretted as one of the most profound 
statesmen, and certainly the l»est historian of his age. In a poem to his 
dfemory by the ppet Ronsard, he received the distinguished praise that 
he was the first to show the lustre which valour and noble blood derived 
from being united with teaming. 

• Note XVII., p„ 496.— Disguised Heraui. 

The heralds of the middle ages, like the ftdnles of the Romans, were 
invested with *a character which was held almost sacred. To strike 
a herald, was a crime which inferred a capital punishment; ami to 
counterfeit the character of such an ,august official was a degree of 
treason towards those men who were accounted the depositaries of 
secrets m monarches -and the honour of nobles. Yet a prince so 
unscrupulous as Louis XL did not hesitate to practise .such an im¬ 
position, when he wished to enter into communication with Edwaid IV. 
of England, 
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Exorcising that knowledge of mankind for which he was so eminent, 
lie seli < fed, as an agent fit for his purpose, a simple valet/ This man, 
whose addiess had keen known to him, he disguiT'-dfas a herald, 
with all the insignia ol lus office, and »:nt him m that capacity to 
open a communication with the English army. »vo things are 
icmaikable in this transaction. Fust, that the stratagem, though of’so 
fiaudulent a nature, does not seem to have been ridfccssariiy called 
for, suite all that King Louis could gain by it would be, that he 
did not commit hunsell by sending a more lesponsible messengqf. The 
■ ithei circumstance woithy of notice is, that Coniines, though he 
mentions the affair at great length, is so pleased with the King’s shrewd¬ 
ness in selecting, and dexterity at indoctrinating, his pscudo-heiald, that 
he foigets all remark on the nnpudcnce*and fraud of the imposition, as 
%■< 11 as the great risk of discovery. Fiom both wtych ciicumstances, 
we are led to the conclusion, that the solemn character which the 
heiahls endeavoiued to airogatc’ for themselves had already^begun 
to lose regaid among statesmen aiui men ofgfhe great worm. 

Even Verne, zealous Cfough for the dignity of the Act aid, seems 
to impute this mtiusion on their rights in some degree to necessity. “ I 
have beard some,” he says, “but with shame enough, allo^r of the 
action of Louis XL of the kingdom of France, who had so uiiknighlly ^ 
regard both of lus own honour, and also of armes, that he seldom 
had about lus couil any otiid*r-at-aimes. And therefore, at such time 
as Edward IV., King of England, had eiftered France with a hostile 
powoi, and lay before the town of .Saint Quentin, the same Fiencli 
King, foi want of a herald to cany his mind to the English King, was 
const rained to suborn a vadelict, or common serving-man, with a 
t rum pet-bin 1 iu r, having a hole made through the middest foi this pre¬ 
posterous heiauld to put his head thiough, and to cast it over his 
shoukleis instead of a bettei coat-armour of Fiance. And thus came 
this hastily-an ay Ci l cornier as a counterfeit officei-at-armes, with in- 
stiuclions from his sovereign’s mouth to ofiei peace to our |King. 
‘Well,’ replies Torqualus, the oilier inteilocutor m the dialogue, 
‘that fault w-as never yet to he seen in any of our English Kings, 
noi ever shall be, l hope.’ ”— Flunk's iilazcti of Gentry, 15S6, p. 161' 
In this cunous book, the author, besides some assertions in favour of 
coat nnnoiu. too neatly approaching blasphemy to be quoted, informs 
us, that the Apostles vveie gentlemen of blood, anti many of them 
descended iiom that woithy conqueior, Judas Maccabrens; big: through 
the couise ot time and persecution of wars, poverty oppressed the 
kindicd, and they were coiistiamcd to servile works. So were the four 
doctors and fathers ot the church (Ambrose, Augustine, llieronxe, and 
(.1 regime) gentlemen both ol blood and arms, p. 98. The author’s copy 
ot tins rare tract (mcmoiinl of a hopeful young friend, now no more) 
exhibits a curious ^ally of the national and professional irritability 
of a Scottish herald. • * 

This person appears to have been named Thomas Drysdale, Isla$ 

11 ci aid, who purchased the volume in 1619, and seems to have perused, 
it with patience and profit till he came to the following passage in 
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Feme, winch cuteis into lho distinction between sovereign and feudatory 
crowns. “There is also a King, and he a homager, or teed alone to the 
estate and nuie.'-lie of another King, as to his superior loul, as that 
<4 Scotland t<T c*r English fmpitc.” This asset lion set on fire the 
Scottish blood Islay Herald, who, forgetting the book had been 
p; tided nearly forty years 1 before, aud that the author was probably 
dean, writes on*the inar^n in;great wrath, and it# a half text band, 
0 “ He is a traitor and Ivor tu Ah throat, and /offer him the lomOat, that 

siijs Si at land’s /Cings wt e ever jeudatoru to England” 

♦ 

Note XVlii.*, p/$m.^AttAck upon la Poe. 

The Duke of Burguydy, fua of resentnfent for the usage which tin# 
Bishop had receives? from the people of Liege (whose death, as alieady 
nuticedpdid not take place forborne years after), and knowing that the 
walls of the town had not been repaired ‘since they were breached 
by himself nftA' the .battl *6f Saipb Tran, advanced recklessly to their 
chastisement. His commander*-shared his-presumptuous- confidence; 
1 <m iht advanced guard of his'army, nnrlcr the M.irechal of Burgundy 
and Seigflfeur I)‘J lymbereour.t, rushed upon one yf fire suburbs, without 
uniting for the rest of their army, which, commanded by the l)qke 
in person, remained about seven or, eigh# leagues in the rear. The 
night was closing, and, as tha»Burgundian troops observed no d imj i 'line, 
they weie exposed to ’a, SUddetX attack from a parly of the mi/ms 
commanded by Jean devihle, who, assaulting them infiont and rear, 
threw them into great disorder, and killed more than eight bundled 
men, of w"hom one hundred .were men-at-arms. , 

When Charles and the King of France came up, they took up their 
quarters in two villas situated near to the Wall of the city. In the two 
or three days which followed, Louis was distinguished-for the quiet and 
regulated composme with which he picssed the siege, and provided for 
rlefertcdfcn case of sallies; while the Duke of Burgundy, no'way deficient 
in courage, and who showed the rashness and want of on lei which was 
hiStprinctpUl characteristic, seemed also cxtiemely suspicious that the 
King Would desert 4 him .jtnd join with the Licgeois. 

T hey lay l/efyrc the to war for five or .six days, and at length lived 
the 30th of October, f+bS, for a general storm. The citizens, who had 
probably information of their intent, resolved to picveni their puipose, 
and deternflned op antidpaling it by a despeiaic sally through the 
breaches in their walls. /I hey placet! at their head six hundred of the 
men of thr^Hltle territory of Franchemont, belonging to the Bishopric 
of Liege, and reckdhed the most valiant of their troops. They lnu-,t out 
of the town on a sudden, surprised the Duke of Burgundy’s quarters tie 
his guards could put oh their armour, which they had laid otf to enjoy 
some repose kef ore the assault. 'Hie King of France’s lodgings were 
also attacked and endangered, A great confusion ensued, augmented 
incalculably by the mutual jealousy and suspicions of the French and 
Burgundians. The people of Liege were, however, unable to maintain 

ill. q b. 
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their haidy enterprise, when the men-at-aims of the King and Duke 
began to recover fiom their confusion, and were finally foiced to retire 
within thcii walls, alter nariowly missing the chance ~.f suipiising both 
King 1 ami-s and the Duke of Hurgundy, the most “verful Prim e 
of their time. At divybieak the storm too* place, as Ivd been originally 
intended, ami the citutns, disheartened and fatigued i>y the nocturnal 
sally, did not mal e so much 1 esistance as was expyc^cd. Liege*Vas 
taken, and misetahly pillaged, without regaid to sex or a y ge, things 
saeied 01 things piofane. These particulars are fully related by Coinines 
in his Memoiis, liv. ii. chap. 11, 12, 13, and do not differ much fiom 
the account ot the same e\cnts given in the te\l. 
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abound, sub (libet, 30 
a,l>y, pay tf* • penally fur, toS 
accessio*, being accessory, ioS; 
• a .sent, 454 

accidence, rudiments, 495 
accidents, chance effects, Sj* 
accommodation, adjusting\>f dil- 
feiuiMs, reconciliation, ni ; 
45 1 

ad sacra, for sacred duties, ,491 
agitating, lutnmg over m his 
mind, 513 

aiguilcttes, tagged laces, the 
“|mints” often mentioned by 
1’ bjibeth.ni wiitets, .'9 
aln, own, 119 m 

Aldeboran, a star of the first mag¬ 
nitude m Tamils, often called 
the bull's Kye, 166 
als, also, 305. .'Is, a/so, and the 

earlier <nv, a/.u’, oli-ioa, aie all 
from A»glo Saxon ea/’-stoa, even 

M) 

amateur, one who is lond of, h.n, 
a taste fui, books, pictures, etc., 

i 7 

amulet, something worn as .1 
charm aj^uint disutse, witeh- 
,Aaft, etc.: here —the halter, 
iS ? 

anatomy, a living being reduced 
to skin ami bone, a walking 


skeletal, 17. Iu this sen ,« it n. 
In <|iien< ly shoiteiied to atomy 
and, if, ut 

annunclo vobis gaudinm mag¬ 
num, l bung to pin Inline-. ot 
gieal joy, 491 

appanage, province given <■> a 

royal prince lot hi neunn iiimt, 
44, 453 ; ili'iiinii' u-, 11> , *>| 

the Clown, 44b; mdowniuil. 

5*4 

apprdpinquo, appro.n h, if 
approximation, doming neai, 
approai lung, .tb 4 
argent, 41 m r, 49b 
aroint, avaunt, yn. t'ompare 
'shake 1 peare, 1 lu^’ith, I. in. b 
Arriere-Ban, see /tax 
artifiually, in:;* iiiou-.lv. aiti !i 

call>. 31 

aasiette, jdati, 3*. 'Iln. v.onl 1, 
the oiignnl of Srotih -nut, -i 
large pi ile for iviug a joint 
assoil, paidon. 4S3 
astrolabe, an untrument foi ob¬ 
serving the star -; jii the days of 
astrology, il u. - a pioj/euon of 
the spin re upon a plane, with a 
graduated run am! sights for 
taking altitudes, m«. risnieet 
hit' .! 7 ) tilth'' on l/l,’ A it) 1-tal’L 
astuclous, a-tutc, u a fly, 160 
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auborgo, inn, 34 

auger-hole, binall hole bored by a 
carpenter’s auger, hence the 
smallest opening, 179. Com¬ 
pare Shakespeare, Macbeth , 11. 
in. 128 

aught, possession,*'128; anything, • 
148 ' 

auld, old, 119 V 

autont de perdu, so much lost, r 5 
Auvernat, Oilcans wine, 184 „ 4 ' • 
Auxerre est la holasou dea Rolfl, 
Auxerre is the drink of Kings, , 
v 183 

azure, blue, 4Q5 

bachelor, admirer, lover, ,346 , 

badauds, boon companions, 183. 
liadaud means one who stops to 
gaze at any sight; and the 
phrase les badauds de Pans , 
aio.se from the fact that in Paris; 
as in other largo towns any sight 
quickly gathered a crowd of 
idleis. Scott use» the word to 
indicate the low companions of _ 
the king in his relaxations 
bairn, child, 127 
ban, sentence of outlawry de¬ 
priving one of rights and dig¬ 
nities, 205; Ban and Arrl&re 
Bau, the great feudatoiies and 
their vassals, the whole military 
an ay, 500. - Pan ami A mere 
Ban originally meant the same 
feudal art ay, but in the i(uh 
century arose the distinction 
of “great feudatories” and 
“vassals’ vassals.” Sec The 
Nno English Dictionary 
bargain, quarrel, 12b 
bastinading, cudgelling, 264 
bavarolse, tea flavoured with 
capillaire, 20 

Bayes, chief character in Bucking*' 
ham’s Rehearsal , meant for 
Dry den, 37 

bead-roll, list, catalogue, 152. 
Originally list of peisoiis to be 
piayed tor 


Beat! pacific!, blessed are the 
peace-makers, 148 
Beati qui in Ditlinfoo moriuntur, 
Bi'essed are tin dead who die in 
. the Lord, 114N 

be&Uffet; cupboard, sideboard for 
displaying f>l&te, *79, .181. 

• From "French buffet:, in iMth 
’ century English heauff ‘1 is the 
^usual spelling' 

peeves, cattLej 14. In this archaic 
sense, jit is now 1 usually,-plural 
,c.only ^ 

' bel we theft, bell-wethers, leaders, 

4 297 J .The' bell-wether is the 
* , ‘ k*ading*sheep with bell Ut neck. 

* Wheij, as here, used bguiatively 
' =sjea«lr, the,,worU is now gene¬ 
rally contemptuous 

, banedloite,bencdiction,5o; thanks¬ 
giving, 187'' 

bovy, company, troop, 378, 520. 

■ The proper term for a company 
' ol o'adieS, maidens, larks, quads 
. * and roes 

, Biftieks de Mouton, beef-steaks 
of fciuttoivif) 

blrd-bofte, blunted arrows for 
shooting birds, 120 
blanc-manger, a compound of 
minedd capon with rice, milk, 
sugar and almonds, 96, See 
Chaucer, Prologue, 387 
blate, bashful, timid, 471 
Bohemian, gipsy, 50, 249. Gipsies 
got this name in France be¬ 
cause the first of • them were 
regarded as.fugitives horn Bo- 
, hernia . r 

bon Jour,, good day, 69 
bonny, fine, handsome, 169 
boor, peasant, 346 
boot, to boot, to the boot, besides, 
in aftd'dion, 204, 240 
borne in hand, deluded, abused 
with false pretence, 56 
bottrine, a flask of leather, *7'., 

■ n* 

bouilli, boiled beef, 31 
bourgeousie, citizens, 297 
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brach, a hound that hunts by 
scent, 330 • 

t^aem&n, a dueler on the sotith- 
em slopes of tlm Grampian^ 54 
braes, slopes, 65, 124 
brath defy, challenge, 8a 
brantweln, braWy, 295 • 

• braw, line, noble, 468 
braw~w%rld dyes ? gaudy trinkets* 

4T2 

brogue, a rough shoe, usually of, 
unUnned hide, 65 
brook, suffeiV taste, C*; a1h«vf, 
530 9 * 

browBt, the amount brewed at any 
one rime, the consequences of 
one’s acnoiw, 128 - . 

burgomasters, chief magistrates' 
240 

ImBhmeijJc, shortened for ambush- 
-nients, ambuscades, 467 , 
busked, dressed, 203. So busk- , 
ittg in Waver ley > chap.' tx 
buxom, jolly, 415 • 

$a, ca! now, now! 497 
cabalistic, mystical, 216. Ulti¬ 
mately from Hebrew word =3 
hidden knowledge of divine 
mysteiies 

cabaret, tavern, wine-shop, 84 
cabaretter, keeper of a tavern, 

17 1 

cabin, room, 13$ 
cabinet, private apartment, 60; 
closet, 419 

cabriolet, a one-horse carriage, 20. 

The first syllable ts our ‘'cub” 
callant, lad, stripling, 237; sol¬ 
diers, 39I 

calthrops, an iron contrivance 
with four prongs so arranged 
that however it was thrown on 
the ground one prorig always 
projected upwards, used for 
clicking Avalry or besiegers, 
bo 

canaille, rabble, 237 
cap de diou, God’s head, 234. 
'fhe Gascon's oath 


carcanet, collar of jewels, 96 
carte, bill of fare, j6 
caserne, hayracks, 110, 136 
Catchpolls, officers who make 
• artesls, 37S. In later tunes a 
word of contempt. F.tymologi- 
colly it means “chase-fowl,” 
from Anglo-French can fufoie 
Cavalieroa, soldiers, 546 
, cena6, taken, 35 
. cerneaux, green waluuts, 32 
certes, of a truth, certainly, 466; 
tjeated as a noun, with “my” 
"prefixed, 471 # 

s Champaign, open expanse of the 
garden, 306 

f chapeau 4 plumes, hat with 
plum'ip, 28 

oljapeau-brhs, thiee-eornercd hat, 
31 *> 

Chares, turns of wmk, household 
.duties, 347. Compare <kar- 
iW&totHy elwre , a jar (~a-<har). 
From Anglo-Saxon <v;r, < ietj\ 
eyrr, turn 

Chased, ornamented with em¬ 
bossed work, 76 
chaase, hunt, 32 
chaase-cart, brandy aftei coffee, 
35 

chiteau, castle, 19 
Chef d'ceuvre, master-piece, 32 
chevaux-de-frise, long beams with 
projecting spikes to block a 
passage, 62, The name '• Fiics- 
land Cavalry” was jocularly 
given to this contrivance be¬ 
cause first used at Groningen. 
Anothci form i> called “Swed¬ 
ish feathers” by Scott A Legend 
of Montrose, chap, u. 

Chleld, lad, 532 
chimney, fire-place, 173 
■ chiromancy, the Joreulting of 
events or the describing of cha¬ 
racter by inspecting the hands, 
palmistry, 218 

chiromantist, one who practises 
chiromancy, 280 
chouse, cheat, swindle, 72 
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cl-devant, former, 1.5, 16 
cinq francs, live fr.incs, 15 
civilians, those who are skilled, 
in civil Jaw, 26 

clean conveyance, dcstrious jug¬ 
glery, admit coiyrivanee, 75 
clove-gilliflowor, clove-scented 
carnation, 117. From Old 
French clou tie girofle , giroHo 
nail The English gilhflower 
arow by popular etymology 
from girofle, which is ultimately 
from ( ircok Kapv&ffrvWov 
Vockered, p.nnpeied, 219 
coif, close-lilting cap, 338 
Colin Maillard, hlnulman’s buff, 
26 • 

combust, so near the sun # as to be 
obscured, 220 
comflture, sweetmeat, 72 
comfortable, allot ding comfort or 
consolation, 112 

coming, icadyto make advances, 
foiwaid, 313 

complexion, temperament, 220. 
For the “rashness” and other 
(piahlies of the “sanguine com¬ 
plexion” see Skoal's note to 
( haucer, Prologue, 333 
corbies, ravens, 67 
cortege, tiam of attendants, reti¬ 
nue, 32, 382 

cdtelette i, la Maintenon, cutlet 
with mushrooms and sauce, 13 
couchoe, the king's going to bed, 
winch like his getting up was 
veiy ceremonious, 3X9 
County, Count, Kail, 86; Earl¬ 
dom, 542 

cousin, kinswoman, used by aunt 
to niece, 192. Shakespeare ap¬ 
plies it to a niece, As You f.the 
ft, 1. 11. 164; and elsewhere he 
has it of nephew, uncle, etc. 
cralg, neck, 119 
cuisine, cooking, 34 
cullion. poltroon, dastard. 133 
culverins, cannon very long in 
proportion to buie, 523. Fiona 
Fiench coulrt'rine. The gun 


was so called fiom its snaky 
appeal ance 1 

Cur 6, priest, thorn abler of a bentp 
1i£'e, 26 v( 

curney, number, company, lot, 
4 6 9 - f , ‘ 

t 1 


dafflng, jesting, 469 
dais, platform, 228 f 
dam-head, construction on the 
liver where the water was led 
off to the ditch, 62, 
dfariolea, crea m-cakfcs, 71 
das 1st, that 265 
dauntingly, courageously^ auda¬ 
ciously, 102 . 

deas, canopy over tjhe king’s high 
seat, 96. Same woid as dais 
deboutt debout! Ha! Messircs, 
en route, en route ! t up! up! 
Hal Gentlemen, to the road, 
the road ! 373 

degrees, steps, 218; lank, 287 
demdaning, behaving, 13 p 446 
demesne, manor house and lands 
kept by the superior in his own 
hands, 60. From Old French 
detucine : m the English word 
the s i.s intiusive and is ignoied 
in pronunciation 
deml solde, half-pay, r6 
demi-volte, half-lmn marlp hy a 
horse when rearing on its hind 
legs, 231 0 

der Bischoff, the Bishop, 263 
derogation, lowering of dignity, 
47 - 

devoir, duty, scivice, 233 
disclamation, discltmnei, dis- 
a\ owing, 488 fc 

distemperature, distui banco of 
mind, 533 

doddered, covered with dodder, a 
twining parasitic plant, 67 
donjon-keep, the cential and 
puncipul tower, 6p Ultimately 
from Fate I .atin domvtonefn. 
Dungeon is the same wmd 
donner and blitz, thunder and 
lightning. 264 
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dormer and hagel, thunder jnd 

ll.lll, 2 bO * 

<iu bist ein %orllBChe man, you 
aie n funny nMn, 260 • 

6clftvins, justu’^‘s # al'k'imi'ii, 240 
m 6clairciss«men* explanation, 32 
ecorcheuxs, iliyus pillaging mcr- 
mi urn’s, .jo, 2 Hi 
Ecosae, en avant, Few ,ud, Sou 
.land, 1 Ho 

Egyptian,.ep-y, 2p;. So called 
1 h cause '•exposed 10 fume f"j*n 
Fgvpl # • 

Ehren^old, lierrthl, 494 
elixir, a preparation which was 
suppose!! ^ilde to transmute« 
metals lo gold: hero - wli.it 
would make water as palatable 
as wi^j\ Hi 

gmPossed, covered with foam in 
eonsojueu'-e of haul running, 
164. See 7he / <rfy of th? J.aL., 

I. VII. • 

empme, enterprise, adventure, 
n 1 y 

enfans perdus, foilorn hope, the 
leading men on a dangerous en- 
terpnse, 531 

ephemerides, astnmnmical al¬ 
manac, 220. Plural ioed as 
singular. I he singula t'phc- 
nit'Ti r occut s in Guy iMunth t ing, 
chap. IV. • 

escaller derob£, secret staircase, 

6tang, fish-pond, 33 
Ethnics, pagans. 431 
etiam in cubiculo, even in the 
hvdchitiibei, 257 
ewer, a jug for drinking-water, 
Ho. Not a common usage. U 
u uially mean .vessel forw.u-hiug- 
water, as p. 399 

fabliau, fa We, 321. A fabliau is 
' strictly one of the metrical tales 
r«l the ti'iuvcre-s 
factlonnaires, sent ues 29 
fahnlein, tioop. 2(17 


• 

falre des noces, Scott -avm . to 
U'lei to tlu■ iv Uti e “ Salle a < lire 
noces,” Hail bn wedding-festi¬ 
vities, ;j7 

faitours, oil doom, villain*, 2S4. 
(.miiinuii in tin- h li/nbclh.m 
Milters -ehiftt, vagabond 
falconets, cannon of various e 1 
Irbies 533. 1 In* wont is 1 

diminutive of /.r/.<v; 
faste, pomp, slow, 33 
forme ornce, urn imental farm, 12 
her comme un Ecosisais. haughty 
as a.Scot, 55 - 

fllle-de-chambre, lady’s-m iid, 23 
fleur de-lys, the io\,d hlie, ot 
Fiance, fifi. S"ice aulhm ilies 
hold that they vac n >t lilns 
oiigi^alty, lull the Ik. ids of 
lance., 

flight-shot, bow-shot, 
foumers, forerunners otlu eiswho 
w*nt in ad\an>< and su mol 
h'dginjp, 37 ji; 
frampold, fiettul, co.s-. pceudi, 
321 

frontless, shameless, 329, 437 

gabelle, tax upon -dt, 424. A 
very odious lax in Fiance from 
about 1 300 to 17H9 
gaberdine, a long loose tloak, 73, 
274 

gaed, wi ut. 102 
gambade, gambol, 1 6it 
garecs, girls, 266 
garcon, lad, man. on pag< 16 
-‘leviconpr'iimpii' r, hando ,-cr, 

15 

gear, thin ;, object, 128; matter, 
lm-iriess, 324 

geb, gin*. i'»5 

geister-seera, ms of ghosts, 

267 

generation, race, clan, 93 
genu d’armea, meu-ai anus, 29 
gentill&tre, lord 1 mg, a wand of 
dispaiagemcnl, s j 5 
ghaist, gli ) i, 542 
ghoBtly, spmtu.i', 112, 4|i 
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gibbet-irons, irons or chains for 
suspending dead criminals from 
the gibbet, 522 

gillie, a Highland man-servant, 
usually for hunting, 81 
gins, snares, 60 
gloire, glory, 247* 
good, property, 67 
gorget, .armour for the throat, 90 
gossip, comrade, male, 51, 93 ' 
grand ch&re, good living, 33 
griefs, grievances, 154 , ' ' 

gross sternen denter, great inter- 
prefers of the stars, 267 
guilder, a gold coin formerly 
current in the Netherlands and 
pails of Germany, 298 
guinguettes, taverns out town, 
9 r 

gules, red, 495 ’ 

gut getroffen, well hit, 97 

, 4 

bab a snab, have a snap, 265? 
Hagel and sturmwetter, hail and 
tempest, 265 . 

hall dome, sacred word of honour, 
faith, 51, 160 - ! 

banaps, goblets, drinking-clips, 82 
handsel, take a handsel, try it for 
the first time, 4^2. With the 
notion of doing it for luck 
harboured, tracked to its lair, 157 
harquebuss, an old handgun, 
rested on a forked support for 
175 

hauptman, captain, 265 
haut-de-chausses k canon, round 
hose, the knee-breeches of the 
penod made full and lound, 28 
head-tire, head-dress, 228 
hogshead, a measure of capacity, 
but when used in this way it 
seems to nllude to the animal, 
»34 

HOpital des Fous, Lunatic Asy¬ 
lum, 29 

horn, power, 259. A Biblical 
emblem for strength 
hors de page, beyond a page, out 
of pagehood, 466 


HOtel-de-Ville, town-hall, 388 
howlet, au owl, contemptuously 
of a person, 4<&. v From French 
knlotle x owl & 
humorous, capricious, 190 

V 

4 It 

ilk, each, 472 * 

impayables, excellent, 32 
inamorato, lover, 368 «• 

infortune, disaster, 220 

Jabot, frill, 31 ' 

Jdtekmen, racn-at-arifis, armed re- 
, taiifers, * \ 33* For origin sefe 
'Th$ Monastery , chap, jx, 
Jacob’s, staff, an instrument for- 
« merly <ised for talking the sun’s 

altitude, 215 

jar din Anglois, English garden, 28 
jealous, suspicious, doubled, 487 
Jerry-come-tumbles, acrobats, 2 3 a.. 
Hardy, Far from the Madding 
\ Crchudy chap, vili. has “ jeriy- 
go-fAmble show”- a circus 
jour maig’re, fisli-day, 26 

Kaisars, Emperors, 431 
ken, know, 468 

kindlike, acting as kinsmen should, 
127 

Klepper, nag, here a proper name, 
274, 50S r 

knaves, lads', soldiers, 392. Knave 
in its oldest usage meant boy, 
servant, with no notion of 
ra>cality 

knavish, mischievous, 379 
Kurschner, furrier, skinner, 336 

« 

lance-knights, mercenary soldiers, 
73. See lahzknechfs 
lansknechta, spearmen, merce¬ 
nary foot-soldiers, 264. The 
wood is a corruption of lands¬ 
knecht t which originally meant 
a serf of die Imperial teirit&ry 
seiving as a mercenary in con¬ 
trast to a Swiss mercenary. But 
the meaning changed, and, 
through etymological assucia- 
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tion with /tf«s=l.incc, came to 
be a sokli&r armed with lance 
law, start fjjvAi to a hunted 
* animal, 497. fcec The L*tdy of 
the Lake , iv. Jrxx. 
lawfully, loyally, faithfully, 128 
leaguer, « forefc ffivestinqia town, 
44; a cam]), 266; lie leaguer -= 
havej.aken up their abode, be¬ 
come resident, ) t(). In “ he 
leaguer” the origin. 1 r orm /< iger, 
letgir (as Shakespeare, Measure 
for MidSif'b\ nr. i. 59) has besn 
changed in form amj, plummet- 
atiou 9 

le Dtafels, the Devil, 
leech-criftt, the ait of healing, 243 « 
le Mauvais, fte Wicked, 141 
le moulinet, the little mill, jr 
less-lee, the smaller lea or grass- 
lielcl,^43 

ftviathan, whale, 464. SoinShake' 
speare, Midsummer - Night's 
D) earn, it. i. 174. Th» word 
is of Hebrew origin,* and in the 
Bible means a water monster, 
as Ps. civ. some sea-monster; 
Job xli. the crocodile 
Hard, old French coin, one-eighth 
of a penny, fo6 

linea vitae, line of life, 218. In' 
palmistry it means the line that 
staffs from the wrist and skirts 
the base of the thumb 
linstock, a .stick with a match at 
one end used to fire gunpowder, 

379 

lire, a supposed old French 
measure, 504. It has been 
suggesttd that /ire, otherwise 
unknown, arose from some con¬ 
fused recollection by Scott of 
the modern litre and the ancient 
tits oh 

loom, applied to a helmet, 240* 
'Jhe original notion was a vessel 
or implement of any kind. So 
Anglo - Saxon geMma. 'Hie 
northern dialects have kept the 
wider meaning. Scott uses loom 


;-a rain’s horn snuffbox, The 
Antiquary, chap. xxnt. 
loon, rascal, scoundrel, 12b 
lurdane, idle rascal, stupid vaga- 
liond, loafer, 42b 

lust-haua. pleasuie-house, country 
villa, 52.0 • 

magi, wise men of the Fast, 443 
malgre, poor, thm, made of herbs, 

31 

. mair, larger, 543 
. maltre de cuisine, chief cook, 23 
maltre d’hbtel, steward, maj«y 
domo, 23 

maieoontentB, malcontents, 204. 
Both forms have the same pro- 
minnation 

Karecfraussde, mounted police, 
*54 , 

market-penny, perquisite, 506 
Marshals-men, Marshal-guards, 

, the ProvOst-Marshal’h men, m6, 
i >9 

mast-husks, husks of beech-nuts, 
5 ° 7 

• matelot, fish with sauce of wim\ 
onions, etc-, 31 

make, be doing, 323 ; take to do 
with, interfere, 427. In the 
sense of “interfeie” it is usually, 
as here, conjoined with />/< (idle 
maunder, mutter, grumble, 338. 
So in The Antiquary, chap. 
XXJl. 

meikle, much, 46ft 
mei8ter, master, 32 r. The title 
seems added to indicate Aesop’s 
superiority as a fabulist 
m 6 l 4 e, hand-to-hand conflict, 89 
mell, meddle, light, 534 
m^talrio, farm, 111 , 

mieux vaut boa repas qua bel 
habit* bettei a good dinner than 
a fine (oat, 183 
minds, reminds 92 
minting, aiming, 471 
more meo, in wy own fashion, 38 
mortdieu, \death, 51 
murrain, an infectious cattle dis- 
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mm-, 493; also used in excla¬ 
mations and imprecations, 117 
mystery, craft, tiad<-, 231, -295. 
This word has no ttymologic.il 
connexion with wysU/y-- some¬ 
thing hidden, though now the 
spelling is the stfme, but comes 
ultimately hum Latin minute - 
r Middle English weifer, 

wnter— tiade, craft 

d 

naivet6, ingenuousness, unaffected 
simplicity, 254 

t^in, nein! das geht nicht, no, 
'im! llul iiiii.st not he, 35b 
ne molians amico tuo malum, 
cum habet in te flduciam, de¬ 
vise not evil against tliy friend, 
seeing lie hath bust in tike, 258 
niccness, fastidiousness, suscepti¬ 
bility to be hurt, 2 19 
nicety, delicacy ol foiling, 367 
nightgown, di exsing-gown, ,443. 
So in Shakespeaie, i\Iachcth, it, 
11. 70, v. 1 5 

norn-de guerre, nickname, 65 

occult, belonging to magic, al¬ 
chemy, astiology, etc., Lhe so- 
calkd sciences involving the 
knowledge 01 use of secret and 
mysterious agencies, 202, 216 
or, gold, 490 

ora pro nobis, a pi ay or beginning 
“ lh.iy lor us,” 38 1 
ordinary, a place where a meal 
open to all comers is scried at 
a fixed 1 ate, 19 

ordonanoe, Eiench Coi/ipaipnia 
d'o/don/ta/ne, the organized 
companies of men-at-arms which 
foi tned the beginnings of a 
standing ainiy m Etance, 98. 
So called horn the Royal 
l >ecrce, “ordomunce royale,” 
winch cieated them, 1437 
ounce, peihaps the \ukl-cat, ro7. 
The woul is applied to various 
small 01 model ale-si/ed varie¬ 
ties of tlu* lehne Lundy. The 


Old French once is for /'once, 
a mistake for loner, ultimately 
from lynccu , fr^nx Latin ly/uern , 
ly«,x f 1 

panderly, of the nature of a pamler 
or agnjit in lofv ichcn*>, 415 
par amours, for love’s sake, for 
gallantry, 19S, 385 , 

partisan, a speai with culling 
projections on the sides near the 
point, 137 

P^squesdieu, favouritV oath of 
Louis XJ., 54. Ptnyue is oldei 
fojin of /uft// 7 r, passovei. Easter 
Passage, Tournament, ^d*-. Set' 

. the “Passage of Arms' m 
/vanhfr 

p&t 6 de P^rigord, pie of game and 
tmflles, 70 

pauvres revenants, fetched 
ghosts, 32 V 

paysage, landscape, 32 
paysqgme, countiywoman, 23 
pelisse, a fur cloak, 17 
Penates, old Latin gods, guardians 
of the household, 216 
pereat improbus, anathema e 3 to, 
let the wicked perish, let him 
he accursed, 259 
petit plat, small dish, 31 
pilleur, pillager, 67 
pirns, reels or bobbins tzound 
which yarn or thread is wound: 
ill-winded pirns — difficulty, en- 
tanglemefit, 126. Then- are 
many figurative uses of pir/t 
pleached, boidcicd or over-an lied 
by the intoi lacing of houghs and 
twigs of the tiecs, <1189, 297. 

A Shakespearian word revived 
by Scott 

Polk, a tmop of Cos-vicks, 17 
poll, plunder by excessive taxa¬ 
tion, 204. Suitable woul for 
Oliver, because it a[so means to 
cut off liair * . 

poortith, povertv, 349 
popinjays, parrots.’i 73. x \Lo pa- 
pm,ay, and without mtiusiVe n, 
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/V V/£j\ Hum Old French papc- 

b,' u 

ftost tot promi 
promises, in 
potage, pounce, soup, 3 t 
pofager, kitch^p^ardcn, 3.1 
m pour pasSer le temps, to*pass the 
time, 25 

pow, l%ul, ^42. Snuu word as 
poll 

poztauEendoui inqm i_..iion--od<ls 

fish, ZOl^lds, 2bS 

pretty, strdutirt, waihfe, )TS- 
So in II o:\th e^iiid 41 oh Roy 
prevenance, kind attention, 34 
pricked^ff, set ap.nl for duly hy 
a prnT o^ maik op]^>silc the# 
name, r 2K. (\mipaie the“ prick¬ 
ing " of 'hei ill's 
pnckqjn huntsman, 157 
^prizer, champion, conij etifoi. 51 f> 
proces-verbal, detailed authentic 

icpoit, 49’ 

proper, line, handsome, jfi, 65; 
111 its natuial colour (hoalo'jc), 
499; own proper —very own, 
r 1 7, 272 

provost, pinvo-t-marshal, chief of 
the military-police, entrusted 
with the preservation of good 
order and the punishment of 
ofleiidets, 97, 112, 2 
prowstry, the provost-111 aislul’s 
company, 2^2 

quacksalving, acting the quack¬ 
salver or chailatan, 4*3 
Qui VIVO? Who goes theie? s 72 

ragout, stew, hadi, 70 
rakehelly, profligate, 347. From 
rakehelly a thorough scoundrel, 
a dissolute pei am 
ranting, lumping, roistering, 17 
rantlngly, in a jovial laslinm, 102 
reason, (#> icnsmi, dunk to a 
]di Ige. 130. ^u al-o f-f druik- 
mg ! o > -a •» m loan hoc. chap. VI It. 
and li'i’OifOock, chap viv. 
regales, leads, enleitainim nts, 69 


l, after so many 


57 1 

• 

reliquary, casket f>>i ndics. 199 
reliques, remnants ot the lihiaiy, 
34; idles ot saints 01 mail)is, 

499 

rencontre, chance meeting, ifqs 
reverence, bow, 69, 306 
reverie, ambitious dream, ambi¬ 
tion, 204 

rlfacclamento, 1 e-making, icsto- 
1 at 1 mi, 3b 

romaunts, tnmuiices, </>, ’S7 
root-house, a nistn; home imule 

of tree-roots, 2S 

Rouge Sanglior, Ked Wild llo^, 
-19 l 

rounding, wliispeiing, 5 ’9 
rouse, can hi- al, 12 j: bumper, 13* 
routler. one who knows the road, 
st iger, .(69 

routs, 11 dnonable assemblies, 16 
rouse, caiuiisal, 37S 
ruffle, disturbance, 1’6; insult, 
hull, 1 pS; to ss ia >, i, 1S/ 

runlet, small band, 124 
sable, b! n k, 495 

sack-posset, auuxiuie of hot mill*. 
sack-wine, Mig.11, egg , giated 
biscuit, etc., 546 

sadness, suiousnes,, i anu .t, 59s 
( oimnoii nit ailing m Kh/aht- 
than hnghsli 
sae, ,y>, 102 

Saint-bleu, modified oath f« ^ r 
“Samt Dun,’ 407 
Bakers, sm ill puce- of aifdh-iy, 

; pp 'I lie name w i ■ tian-f 1 ml 
fr<on a kind of fih.ou. (ami- 
pare the use of jaloael 
sail, shall, 2^5 

Sancte Huberts,. . peccatore, 

1 1'>!y I fubf it, I Inly Julian, 
Holy Martin, Holy Rosalie, all 
ye llo!) ones who hear me, play 
for me a siniu r, 219 
Sancte Juliane, pro nohls, Holy 
Julian, give 1 ar to our piay< i->! 
J’rav, pray, for us, 209 
Sangher, Wild Hou, 73, *,09 
sapperment, a ..uphciuisiic oath 
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for “sackcrmcnt ” fiom “sacra¬ 
ment," 293 

saus and braus, riot and revel, 
'{2i. Compare the German “in 
Saus mid Braus leben” 
schelm, luguc, scoundrel, 55 . 
schoppen, magistrates, 295. Schop- 
pe is the Low German form of 
High German Sthojfe, judge. 
Fiom the old fonn of the Ger¬ 
man, a mediaeval Latin scahi- 
mt f was made, whence arose 
Italian uafuno, and French Jche* 
y yin (}). 240) 

schwarzbier, black beer, 328 
scullion, mean, worthless wretch, 
222. Originally a kitchen menial 
Seigneur, feudal superioj, lord 
paramount, 375 

seigniory, lonLhip, dominion, 207 
sequestrate, confiscate, 484 
aero venientibua ossa, to late . 

comers—the bones, 299' * 

shako, military hat, 18 
sheerly, completely, 60 
chool, shovel, 466 
shrift, confession, 159; short 
shrift, short time to confess to 
the pi lest before being hanged, 
153. See The Lay of the I,ast 
Minsttel, in. vii. 
simulate, feigned, pretended, 27a 
slglllum confessions, seal of con¬ 
fession, 159 
skalth, harm, 127 
skills, matters, makes a differ¬ 
ence, 210. So in Shakcspeiue, 
Taming of the Shrew, ill. ii. 134 
smockfaced, pale-faced, effemi¬ 
nate, 311 

snapper, a thief who swoops down 
suddenly and carries off, 396 
sonnets, ballads, songs, 176. The 
word usually means the ortc 
paiticular kind of poem ol 
fourteen lines. Burns (Tam 
o' Shan ter, 84) has it in the 
same sense as Scott here: 
“Whiles crooning o'er some auld 
Scots sonnet" 


sous, half-pennies, 15. The sou 
was a French coppfcr coin 
sprea^ghi cattle-« 4 :akng, 124. Scq 
Ltd' -Roy, chap^xxvi. “driving 
a spreagh—whilk is in plain 
Scotch, stealing a herd of noiflt” 
spring, a quick, lively ttfne, 102 
sprlngald, youth, stripling, 54 
stadthouse, town-hall, 295. 
^statist, statesman, 451 * So in 
Shakespeare, Hamlet , v. ii. 33 
Statuary, a carver or t maker of 
statues, 375. Bcrflini, commis¬ 
sioned to njake a statue of 
Charles I., received thre£ por¬ 
traits by Vandyck. Jle de- 
« clared |hc face w^-. that of a 
man “doomed to misfortune.” 
See *A r otes and Queries , ro S. 
vm. p. 53 (20 July ig&“> 
stave and tall, a phrase fronv 
bear-baiting, when the bear was 
kept off by a staff and the dogs 
- pulldd back by the tail: hence 
It was a signal for stopping 
- sport, 498. See The Abbot , 
chap, xxvii. 

stiver, an old Dutch copper coin, 
505 

stoups, flagons, 128 
stove, room, 434. Modem Ger¬ 
man stube— room, but in earlier 
German the word, like the 
Dutch, meant hefted room. In 
English stove has changed from 
“hot house” to “heating appa¬ 
ratus ” 

suzerain, feudal lord, 212 
syndic,* magistrate, 106, $95 
synod, assembly, council, 415 

"tabattere, snuff-box, 26 - 

tabouret, stool, 28 
tasker, a labourer who works by 
the piece, very often receiving 
wages m kind, 92 ^ a 

taurldor, bullfighter, toreador,399 
teste-dleu, God’s head, 407. Teste. 

is older form of tke 
teste-Saint-Grts, Christ’s head, 
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485. 1 kith modified for euphe¬ 

mism 

tfete-bleu, nfoditicJ oath for“tete- 
• dieu, ' 55 • A» 
t6te dieu, God’rhead, 595 
Tmifel, devil, 265 
tiers 6tat, thi*l •state, 186 
tiff, draught of liquor, it? 
tiffany. very tlnn silk, 264, 
tight,^lert, active, 317 
tire-woman, lady’s-1. aid, 189 
toeques, Hat caps, 1.3 
token, by die same token , p a 
colloquial phiasc introducing 
furthci proof Anphasuing 
\vh*t is said, 93 
toledo, ®swoui of finest tempei, 
•216. Tolido was rcrftwned loi* 
its swoid-hlades 
to-name, nickname, 65 
tousoipiiarbei, 14] 

«fcown-souter, 'village shoemaker, 
469 

toys, tiinkets, 96 # 

train, stratagem, device, lure, 306; 

to entice, to lure, 425 
trencher, platter, 78. Strictly a 
plate foi cutting on 
trumpets, trumpeters, 147 
turbands, turbans, 123 

unharboured, dislodged, dliven 
frqpi its lair, 161 
un homme qpmme il taut, a 
thorough gentleman, 18 
uninaugurated, uninitiated, 32 

V 89 victls, woe to the vanquished, 
454 

valet, a fonth of noble birth at¬ 
tending on an Archej, 89; man¬ 
at-arms, 26 s 

valet-de-chambre^ valet, gentle¬ 
man’s personal servant, 23 
venerie, hunting, 166 
ventre saiq£-dleu,ods bortihitis ,428 
vefltre Saint Gris, euphemistic 
oath for Corpus Sancti Chridi, 
235. Favourite oath of Ib-nry 
IV. of France 


veraftt, some kind of wm-g 84. 
’] ho word isel-culicreiinhiiowu, 
and some think Scott used it for 
AuT'cntal, which occurs at p. 
184 

vieUx routler, old slagci, 77 
viude Beaulm, w me from Beaune, 
which is noted for its choice 
Burgundy, 71 

vin ordinaire, common cheap 
wine, 15 

vivat, shout ol applause, 296; 
vivat France, huu.rh foi France, 

3 *<> m 

vive Burgogne, long live Brfr 
guiuly, 154 

vive Li-Li-6ge - e’est-i-dire, vive 
la France, for la- 1 a ego--ih.it 
is t<A*.iy, for Fiame, 532 
volde, flight. 142 
vraisemblance, likelihood, 28 
vulnerary, Mutable foi cm mg 
wounds, 243 

wage, hire and pay, 97 
was henlter, what tha demo. 265 
weel, well, 127 
wein-keliar, wine-cellar, .'65 
whacking, lusty, stout, i(> 
whillywhawing, saying soft things 
like lovcis, 472 

whimsies, whims, capiiies, 515 
Wight, ctealuie, man, 164; siouf, 
valiant, 466, win i<; see note 
wordmougering, dealing in word-, 
(and using them to cheat), 423 

yeomen-prickera, h u 111 i 1 ig-gi 00 m > , 
f 37 

yknown, known, 305 
yung frau, maiden, 320 


Zingaro, gipsy, 249. This n tin 
Italian name and, like its Ger¬ 
man cognate /igeuner, ha-i l>een 
traced to the i'trsian Ungat, 
saddler 

zuchthaus, house of collection, 
5*5 
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lift 

ir 

*r> 


r 

ao, '.f 1 





‘J'JIE PJTT J 'kESS SERIES, ETC . 

GREEK continued. 


Author 

It 'ork 

t.Ji/or, 

Plutarch 

Demosthenes 

Holden 

li , 

»1 

Giacehi « 

r 

Nicias 

f » 

1 1 

Sulla 



r I unolcon r> 

” t t . 

n 

Sophocles 

Oedipus Tyrannus 

Jebb 

Thucydides 

Book lit 

Spratt 

> > 

Book VI 

» * 

1 1 

Book vii 

Holden 

Xenophon 

Agesilaus 

I laiblone 

n 

Anabasis 1, 11 * 

Pietoi 

1 M 

„ 1, nr, iv, v 

* i» •• 

1 1 

M II, VI, VII 

« » 

i ’ 

„ I, II, III, IV, V, VJ 

Eduards 


{11 ’tth complete » l 'o< abulatJes) 

n 1 

Hellenic^ I, 11 

9% 

• 1 

Cyropacdeia 1 

Shuck blllgl 

T ) 

,, 11 

f 9 

f 1 

in, iv, v 

llolden 

1 » 

,, VI, VII, VIII 

IT 

9 » 

Menioiabifin 1 

Edw.uds 

M 

„ 11 

LATIN. 

tJ 

Bede 

Keel. Ilistoi) in, iv 

Lumby 

Caesar 

De Bello (ln.Hu 0 


Com 1, ill, \ i, vm 

Peskett 

ft 

,, u- hi, and vn 

T » 

ft 

,, l-iii 

ft 

• 1 

,, IV--V 

11 

+ ,, 

,, I, II, HI, IV. V.VI.VII 

Shuckbuinli 


( J f 'tth complete l Vi abulat tes) 

»1 

De Hollo Civili. Com. 1 

Peskett 

It 

,, ,, Com. ill 

M 

Cicero 

Actio Puma in C. Vcncin 

Cowie 

»» 

De Amicitia 

Reid 

M 

De Senectute 

1 » 

It 

De Olhciis, Bk HI 

I lolden 


2/- ttuh 
il( 1 each 
tj f> 


1 /<> ecu h 
2/- each 

3 /' 

i/6 
l/6 iVlcVi 


l*io Lege Manilla 
Div. in Q. Caoc. el Actio 
Prima in C. Venom 
E P . ail Atticum. Lib. II 
Orations against Catiline 
In Catilinain 1 

( With Vocabulary) 
Pliihppica Secunda 
Pro Arch 1 a Poet a 
„ B.dbo 


Nicol 

Heitland & Cowi 

Pietor 

Nicol 

Blather 

Peskett 

Reid 


a 



THEJ'iTT TRESS STAVES, ETC. 


j4 u th o+ 


LATIN L'Khnuf,: 

H v* k 


Cicero 


Pro Mil.>n 

Mi- 

,, 1 * 1.1 CIO 

Milla 


,0 Mina 

M * 5?omniunfc Snpionis 

•Cornelius Nepos Four parts 


Eraemm 

Horace 


Juvenal 
Livy * 


( i'Uo«|iii i Katina 
Kpo'^s, pk i 
()des . ' i 1- pode, 

O'lr-. I looks /, lit 

,, Pi'ok-, iv ; I’ po( 
S.ijm 1‘ook i 
Same s 

Iloi'lv I 1 



# 

k.ittjr 

Fn\ e 

Rricl 

lie .i 

1 lot land 

j/* 

I foMui 

il* 

K i-i 11 


I \ urnfan 

-/- 

Shuck! ur^h 

i/d c,n h 

11- M. hdwuid 

i/o 

>• 1 •: 1 c kluilph 


(iii.V 


1 * 

!- e.n h 

1 1 

1 'h 

« 1 

>li 

Hurt 

s'- 


II . 1 . 1 ’ aw . ini ' In i'ic / 'm 


• 

% 

M M . 

< 'on w iy 

>! ! > 

ft 

„ IV, IX, XWII 

Stephenson 
M u shall 

2 lb r’lli/l 


1, VI 

I/O 


,, v 

WhiMey 

i/6 

» » 

x\i, x\;i 

I nrnsdale 

l/o fdl h 

' >i "la[itL'd Iri ■ 

in) Si >i y nl ike Kuij ,, ‘: ol Koine 

It. M. F<lw 

lid, llf) 

*> .» 

Hcr.itius and oilier Stores 


1 ih 

Lucan 

PIi.lis.i1m. ®Hk I 

I u it land & 

i [ I ' ' IIS' ( /o 

> 9 

IU; Hello ( r, ill. Hk vjl 

Po-t p ite 

f • - 

Lucretius 

Hook lil 

Du if 

’/ 

y 9 

.» v 

• > 

1 /- 

Ovid 

Fasti. Hook vt 

SkIcwkI: 

1 (ft 

M 

Metamorphose'., Hk I 

Dowd dl 

1 ,(, 

♦ t 

„ Ilk viii 

Summer s 

«/f» 

Cm 

Si h Lti-'iis lrom the Tristra 
( H'ilh Voia'm/ary) 

Simpson 

tjb 

1 PhaeArus 

„ l\ihh Hks 1 and If 

» {With ! '(>i ai\> a> y) 

I- hither 

,(6 

Plautus 

Fpidicus 

< day 

. 1 /- 

i * 

Slichus 

I i nricll 

l/O 

11 

I rinuiiiirms 

i Hay 

M‘> 

Pliny 

l-ellirs-. Hook vi 

I lull 

? b 

Quintus CurtliiB 

i Alexunder in lurtu 

I If.it 'and A- 

1< 1 V . n \j<) 

Sallust # 

( 'atihnc 

Sunnners 

it 

1 

Jwjnrrtha 

* r 

t It i 

Tacitus 

Auricula and (jerrnnm.i 

Sf'-pherv on 

.>,!■ 


Hist. Hk I 

Davie, 

It 6 


,, Hk HI 

Summers 

ijb 

Terence 

II mtuntirnorumcnos 

(dry 

si- 

Veig^l * 

Aciiti ' 1 t i-i xii 

Sudpu 11. k 

i/d each 

t 

I. II, V, VI, IX, X, XT, ' 

[With tom?-iit* l\< j ^ulari-’. 

-II M 
i) 

I b e i> h 

H 

Hucoltcs 

If 

' {(> 

fii-oiLMrs i, n, and nr, iv 

> 1 

tj tiU h 


('ni.)iilete Works, Voi. I, Tc 


Ah 

• t 

„ ,, Vi- 1 . II, Notes ,, 

4/6 


3 



f 



FRENCH. 

The I’ohnnes menked # coni-an Vvntnihtry. 


A ut/',•>> 

Work * 

\ f f 
!i tor 

F’ ice 

About 

I.e koi dt s Montagues 

Rope S 


‘Biart 

< Aland ]'t iais petit, I'tS J, II 

1, Art Poelifjuo * 

Pan. llfj ?/■ 

■ c’Jtf h 

Boileau 

Nioliol Smith •* 

l<G 

Coin el lie 

1 ,.i Suite fin Montnu 

M a.son 

*b 

i » 

l'f ilyi note 

Ijrauiihollz r 1 


i» 

T,<. ( id 

hive 

ii 

Do Bonnechonc 

1 l/an 1F< idie 

(_’<>l!>ot h 

*/- 

i» 

P.eitiand tin (1m .din 

l.oathti , 

2 /- 

* 

I T 

,, l’ait ll * 

4 

1 1 

</ V * 

I? lavigne 

I ouis \1 

Dve % 

1 ~ 

x 11 

1 ,i s 1‘ iif.ml'- tl’Kdouaid 

, <■ 

1 'lapi'i \ kopt^v 

> /- 
j 

Do uainartlne 

|o.inno d’Aro 

i ,'6 

Do Vigny 

I a l 'anno do [one *" t 

Ido , ‘ 

■ /6 

'Diunaa 

1 .i Pm (trie (U D’Artn^nan 

1 ‘.Opf'S 

*/ 

^Enault 

l.o l 1 1 ion du ('apit.une 

\’f nail 

h 

lbekinann-Chatrion 1 a (iucnc 

< lapin 4 

hl- 


Waterloo 

Ropes 


i 1 

l.o Bloats 

U 

sl- 

i i 

Mad line T^iet ! a* 

1 1 

.?/■ 

1 ? 

11 1 loiro d un < onscrit * 

i y 

Al- 

C.i,u tier 

Yo\nj>e cn Il.il'c (St leolion-.) 

Pa) on Payud 

il- 

Quuot 

1 >iM'otirs :air I’ll istmie do la 




Resolution d’Amdoti i ie 

l’.VO 


Hugo 

1 A - lillfpl.lVt S 

1 1 

’ l(\ 

* Malot 

Ivo mi ot sos .'Vim 

You . >1 


M 

Kt mi til Anpletouc 

> * 

2/‘ 

Moi imoo 

(njinnilu (.Iff ! tj, r c 1) 

Ri '['OS 

*1- 

Michelet 

I,oni. XI Cliailes tlie Hold 

y » 

2/6 

Mollere 

la Bom pools (lontilhoinmc 

( Iipin * 

1 K> 

i ' 

1 ’ 1 v t tii> tit s Winnies 

Saint si >ury 

2/0 

11 

I os l’uciousos rnlioulos 

liiaunlmltz 

'if- 

1 » 

,, (.U'> Tilth on) 

II 

»/’ 

i * 

I.e Misanthrope 

1 > 

2/6 

f l 

I.’ Aval o 

* y 

«/o 

Pei i ault 

Van v T dcs 

Rippnnnn ( 

r/6 

Piron 

I a Metinmame 

Masson 

ih 

Ponsavd 

< ’liailoite Coiday 

Ropes 

'll- 

Racine 

I.os PPudems 

lhaunholtz 

if- 

r t 

,, .t\vu Edition ) 

t» 

r/- 

i» 

Alhalie 

K\ c 

2/- 

Saint lue 

I’leciola 

Ropes 

'if- 

Sandeau 

Mdlle do la St inhere 

T 1 

' ?/• 

Scribe Sc Legcuv£ llataille de Dames 

Bull 

i/- 

Scribe 

l Vei rc d’P.ui 

( olhock 

if- 

Sedalne 

1 e Plulosnplie satis te savoir 

Bull 

if- 

Souvestre 

Dll rillloSopho Soils les Toits 

Kvo 

>/■ 

M 

I.e Serf ,<* 1 ,eChovticr de Iairrani*; Rope* 

2/- 


! 



the rrrr /-/:/.ss >s/:a>//>\\ rrc. 


FRENCH , on : 


^SouveAre 
"Spencer • 
gtuel, Mmc do 

t 

Tlnf'rry 


Vjlleni .lii 
Voltaire* * 


Xavier do 
Mj’stre 



•\ I. 

* 


f /■. 


• 



Kopt'-i 

r \ Pi 

■ 1 

i t I 

>. 1. \Vi‘.‘ 


! - 1 ■' , c 

*i ill > 



M iwlj' A 

i Am 

i. ^ ■! 1 

' \ i! 

1 . 1*1 H>! ! 1 



i i 1 - i 

i’s i 


• 

i f‘i! r i 

-nr ! 

!n 

!<■!■' ■!( 


1’: in, 

■ "> 

\ \ IV ) 

, , 

): ti .1. 

l‘S i 1‘ln 

V" 

Mi' 1 .>» iii- 


v 'f 

5 -l!i 


M O. O'. ,\ 

- » 1 . >1 

i i.-i i: 

' 1 

>! i W ha 

. U* M.t 


I i. i», 


ilS ' 1 1 i 'I ( 1 11t‘ I i HI! i 

\ i V,, in i l:i (*■ j .■ js M ,i ii m A I‘i i>; hi *11 
m:i Kim 1 ‘ ■ i mn j ! < ,' ,, 

it , . .1 , ■ . n 

( f1 <*11 ■ 1 i t 11 f * 1 \ . i ,!r^ 


GERMAN*. 


/ 

9 

' / 


' 

* ' 


• • 

ii 1 ft 1 ;t y 

“Andersen 

5-i 

:;h* 1 1 1 

i y i 

1 ' 1 ‘ , 



\ • I .»c > 1 ? ! 

Bunedlx 

!>i 

\\t ,j - 

: 


• 

1.: 

1 « II» 

Fre> tag 1 

\> 

t -1 .#► 

!' t ■. 

P'ldi- 

til 





(i" < 

u 



\\ 

.i!_ r 11 i 

,, 

1 >i 

'• !■ U ; i i| 

i ■' 

,i 


l 

\ i 

Gootiio 

111 

l,li 11 ) 

lot 1 

i 7 t'i 

17 ' i } 

\\ 

,.;MH r X t i 

, 

! f. 

1 Hi,llln 

mni 

1 I' 'I 1 1 , 

; .1 


J 1 

, , 

I,, 

Ii” I”” 

> 




i: 

] 

*Gnwtn 

Sf 

In ml 1 

Alt- 



i 

i 

j , 111 > f •11 

Gut/kow 

, ( > 

1 1 111 "! 

i \i 

.'It 


w 

s 1 lli.l.lil. 

Hack land ei 

1 >■ 

1 '»• l ’ ■: 

, 

i J «P i 

lit 


t 

1 ’•!•)«!' i 

Hauff * 

I > l 

1 - P.’ll' i 

W I 

,ii ■ i 


Pi 

i 'il 

% 

) 1 

It. 

s tt 11:11 

i 

1 . V 1 

. im ' j 

• * i • 

I 

nmt! in >I,P 








i\ 1 'rliii'l 

f 1 

I > 1 . 

Kr-r.r 

J P n 



S' 

A. ; - in., on 

* 

1 )< 

t 11 < 

’.Ml 

A!- 

i 

, i, 11 . 

1 . 

; t .i 'nil 

Timnermann 

; h 

1 m„ J 

1 



V 

Mn I 

* Klee * 

i ):< 

(K lit A 

}, ” 

!!■ 1 ,, i 

• -i;. a 

V* ' 

-'i 'i i i. An.' 

Konlrnupcli 

I Vi 

- [Alt 

i >, | « 



( . 

■ 1 ., - I i 

Leasing 

Mi 

, 1 ■ S , 

1 I 

i Ito 


V, 

nl N'lih< .llliO 

I.osidHg' Ac C“llort 

s J r i 11 

i |. 1 



i: 


Mendelssohn 

; 

o.,t. 1 ! 

* ! , , 



■ 11 

i i' 

Eaumex 

n. 

> cr-\ , 

K 1 ' 1 

“ ■"> 


w 

..peer 

Rielil 

G. 

"-’ll - 

j.i. pi 

1 ■ 




# 




N 1 1 - 

‘•li'-n 

w- 

'. ii’iii'Iim 

# 

I >. 

‘ , *\< | 
x , 1 

ii- n 

., i * j 

ij.c 

i 



Sc'iull. r 

\v. 

1 * ' 1 1 > 1 » 
n,” 5m ‘ 1 

k t * i » 

: ■ S! 

i 1 ; 


lit. 


1 » 


*» \ 

Vti 

i.y l t. 

ii H) 


i 1 



Author 

Schiller 


Sytael 

Ulilaud 


THE TITT PRESS SER/ES, ETC. 

r 

GERMAN continued. 

Work 

Gescluchte des dreissigjah- 
rigen Kriegs. Book ill. 

Maria Stuart * 

Wallenstein I. (Lager and 

I’lecolommi) 

Waflenstein II. (Tod) 

Pi in/: Eugen von Savoyen 


Lu Sage & Isla 
GaJ^pa 


Bacon 


German liactylic Poelty 

SPANISH. 

I.os I .adrones de Asturias 
Trafalgar 

ENGLISH. 

Ilistoncal Ballads * 
llistoty of 4iie Reign of 
King Ilemy Vll 
Essays 


Editor 

Prue 

Ilreul \ f 

L o 

f 1 

3/* 

! > « « 

e 

yj 

( t )u.^gin 

Wolstenliolnic 

Wagner 

3/6 

f z ! () 

e 3/6 
ih 

Kirkpatrick 

' % 

1 

i /. 

J 

4/‘ 

* 


l 

• Sidgwick* 

i/6 


I aim by 
West 


3/- 


* t 

New Atlantis 

G. C. M. 

m’ l % -■ 

Smith i/6 

Burke 

American Speeches 

Innes 

3 /- 

Cowley 

Essays 

Lumby 

4/- 

Defoe 

Robinson Crusoe, Bart I 

Mastennan ■»/« 

Earle 

M i e rocos mog i a p h y 

West 

3/- 4 /- 

Goldsmith 

Travellei and llcseited Village 

Murison 

>/d 

Gray 

Poems 

To\cy 

4 /- & 5 /- 

t,, 

Ode on the Spring and The Bard 

»» 

Hd. 

t ,, 

Ode on the Spring and The Elegy ,, 

SJ. 

Kingsley 

The Heroes 

E. A. Gardner i {6 

Lamb 

Tales from Shakespeare. 2 Sciies Flafher 

r/6 Ctifft 

Macaulay 

Lord Clive 

fiine^, 

<6 

It 

Warren Hastings 

>1 « 

i/6 

) | 

William Pitt and Earl of Chatham 

2 16 

1 

John Bunyan 

1 f 

i/> 

f M 

John Mdton 

Flather 

•/6 

t I 

I. ays and other Poems 

M 

i/6 

Mayor 

11 

ASketchof Ancient Philosophy 
from 'Thales Lo Ciceio 
Handbook of English Metie 


• 3/6 

2/* 

More 

History of King Richard III 

1 urn by 

3/6 

«1 

Utopia 

I » 

3/6 

Milton 

Arcades 

Vei ily 

i/6 

ll 

Ode on the Nativity, L’Alle-j 
gro, 11 Penseroso& I.ycidas) 

If 

* 2 l r \ 

t „ 

Comus & Lycidas 

i 1 

2/- 

11 

Samson Agonistes 

It 

-2/6 

> t 

Sonnets 

i> 

«/6 
2/- «/r/i 

t * 

Paradise I ost.six parts 

M 

Pope 

Essay on Criticism 

6 

West 

2/- 



Tin-: rrrr press serifs, etc. 

ENGLISH roHtiuuca. 


I 


A ii.'h.’* 

A'ork 



l', nr 

Scott 

1 M um'uii • 

M > lii man 


:,(> 

« 

‘ 1 

1 u'v (/idlin' Lake 

^ f 


il(> 

' y 

Ln\ ol (In l.Lst Muivtiel 

1’ latlici 


ij- 

t ,■ 

I.' ml of Mont lose 

Simpson 


i!(» 

>> t 

Lunl«uf tin 1 Lies 

• I'Jillu-t 


it- 

» 9 

Ciii! Moifalily 

Nick hit 


■/'» 


Ke- 'lu oi ill 

1' J.lllmi 



t 

'! 1 m- Palisnimi 

A. S f i 1ST 


, / 

i 

(,< : mill 1 Mil a ,i 1 <l 

Mill Mon 


* i, 

. i 

Shakespeare 

A MiiLuonm i Night's Dieam 

Vu uy 


i o 

.i ' 

T\uirtli > 4ft 

»» 


i ,'o 

»» 

m Jililiis (km-ur 

• i 



% M 

'1 lie ’] cn.ju-St 

t 9 


", ' 1, 

♦ ^ 

1* 

Kint; 1 .ear 

M< uJi nil ot X^M'Tce 

► • 

> ) 

0 

i ,v. 

] < 1 

t ’ 

Kim.; kichanl II # 

9 f 



f * 

As You 1 ike 11 

>« 4 


If, 

1 

Kmy; I le.ny V 

> ■ 


I; n 

■» 3 

M .ll'l K. ill 

, ^ 


J c 

Shakespeare & 

Fletcher I’wi, Xoiik Kiii-mu n 

S' . ..V 


j/k 

Sidney 

An A|">!cj.> ( ie fur Poftrts. 

Sinn Is 1 i f 'lt 


P 

Wordsworth 

■N h ( t<^ l*o. ins 

Ml- 1 V Mill 

ill 

«/<> 

West 

1' k mints ot I 1 nj^li ,li t o miln u 




1 > 

I 1 n^hsli ki.miimr for I'h^im <i 

1 



7 ' 

ke> to J'kij.;lisli (ir.mini.us 



C.ulos 

Sin M l 111,lory of ltjili-.ii India 



'/■ 

Milt 

lCh nn nt.iiy (’oinmcn i.n’ k’n -;i i 

i )!| y 


>r> 

Bartholomew 

At /.is n/ l'onion n j.J j-hy 



J 

Rdfcinson » 

tdiun.ii Lalechism lApl/uni d 



i/- 

Jackson 

'J Jit: l’ra)ei Hook hxjil.nm d. 1 

ml r 


2/0 


MATHEMATICS. 


Ball 

Elcnu uiai) Al^ekra 


4l* 

tBiythg 

Euclid 

tIconiclrieal l.)ia\vm" 

I’ait I 

Part II 

Hooks i - \ i. xi, Mi 

Tiylor 

2/d 
■>1- 
th 

17 

Hooks l \ 1 

*1 

-t/- 

M 

Book -5 I— 1 V 

11 

?,( 

•m 

Alsu separately 

Books j, & ii ; mi. S’ r. , v, 

S’ vj , - i , u\ -.11 f/d -• nh 

7 > 

Solutions to kxtn i-s sin Ta,. ! 

1 


Ivu Jtd 

\V, V\ . J , 

lor i o/d 

11 

Ami separately 

Solution-, to 1 ms , i -jv 

1 • 

'•/ 

H 

Solutions to Ho As vi XI 

> > 

6/. 


7 



77//; PITT PRESS SERIES, ETC. 

* 

MATHEMATICS 'contwu«i 

‘Vilh.tt IVork F .iit or , 

Hobson& J©Bflop Elementary Plane Tiigrjnmlietry , 

Louey Elements of Statics anr^ Dynamics ^ * 

Puit I. Elements of Statics 
,, II, Elements of Dynamics 

,, El •incuts of Hydrostatics ( ' * v 

,, Solutions to Examples, Hydrostatics 

,, Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamic - 

,, Met lianics ant! Hydrostatics 

I Sanderson Geomeliy for Young Btj, diners 

Smith, C. Arithmetic foi Schools, with or without nnsv, ei 

,, Part i. Chapters i^-vni. Elementary, \fiih 

or without answers 

*'% I’att It. Chapters IX—-XX, will? or without 

^ answers 

llale, G. Key to Smith’s Arithmetic *' 


t 


f 't € 

4 /6 

7 1 'l 

5 

VO 

4 /f» 

5/-- 

7/0 

\S> 

j/j 

ii (l 

fi¬ 

ll 

7/0 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 


«• .. 


[Bidder & Baddeley Domestic Economy 

j 1‘he Kducf Uon of the Young 
l fiom the Jufiifiltt of 1* 'to 
Aristotle on Education 
Eoc and Kdno uinnul WEI 


Ifiosanquot 

tBurnet 

Comoiiiua 

Farrar 

Poole 

IHopo & Browne 
Locke 
I MacCunn 
Milton 
Thring 


■aliic uninui Wuirs 
General Aims of the Teat In r | 
I'onn Management [ 

A Manual of Si lioul Hygiene 
Thoughts on Education 
The Making of Character 
Tin date on Education 
Thcoiy and Practice of Teaching 


S. S. 1 ..mi ic 


r \ i 


li. 11. Eheek 

O, Browning 
<• 


A 

2/0 

2/0 

.\K> 

«/6 

•JO 

7 h 

/. 

Ho 


tShuckburgh 

fWoodward 


A Short Histoiy of the Greeks 
A Short Histoiy of the Expansion of 
the British Empire (i 500— HJ02) 
An Outline History of the British 
Empire (1500—1902) 


4 t f > 


V 


c i/O net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
C. E. CLAY, Managlr. 

i 

Jiimtnm: FETTER LANE, E.C. 

©lnsJ(juiu: 50, WEI,LING I riN S’l’K KK f. 







